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PREFACE. 


A  YBiiT  considerable  portion  of  the  materials  comprised  in  the  present 
Tolome,  were  collected,  for  mj  own  instruction  and  amusement,  during 
a  protracted  residence  of  seven  years  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Italj.  To  a  person  who  arrives  there  fresh  from  the  ordi- 
nary studies  of  a  public  school  and  college,  with  the  advantage  of  pos- 
sessing a  competent  skill  in  the  practice  of  drawing,  the  collections 
of  antiquities  naturally  become  a  paramount  source  of  attraction,  and 
suggest  various  matters  for  reflection,  independent  of  the  influence  thej 
possess  as  beautiful  productions  of  art.  He  will  perceive  many  par- 
ticulars which  escape  the  general  observer,  but  tending  to  elucidate 
numerous  subjects  connected  with  his  previous  studies,  and  explaining  to 
him  what  had  hitherto  been  involved  in  complete  mystery,  or  only  seen 
at  a  distance  through  the  dim,  and  oflen  fsJlacious,  haze  of  a  fanciful 
imagination.  Observing,  for  instance,  the  costume  represented  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  entering  upon  an  examination  of  its  details,  he  detects 
a  great  number  of  difierent  articles,  clearly  distinct  in  form,  character, 
and  method  of  arrangement,  some  of  which  readily  explain  themselves, 
and  suggest  at  once  their  classic  names,  previously,  however,  only  known 
bj  rote.  Others  again  present  themselves  which  he  feels  a  difficulty  in 
accounting  for,  — how  they  were  called,  what  was  their  special  use,  what 
constituted  the  precise  points  of  difierence  between  them  and  others  of 
.  learly  similar  appearance,  and  what  were  the  distinctive  classic  terms  by 
I  'hich  each  was  discriminated.  It  must  be  apparent,  as  these  difierences 
« 'jst  in  the  objects  themselves,  that  they  would  be  distinguished  in  the 
Y  goage  of  the  people  who  used  them  ;  or,  if  the  verbal  difi*erences  were 
1.  ady  known,  it  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  an  exemplification,  in 
I  of  of  the  fact,  would  be  found  amongst  the  artistic  representations  of 
/  <nn.  When  these  are  discovered,  a  sudden  light  would  flash  upon  the 
-  Jiind,  dispelling  doubts,  creating  conviction,  and  enabling  the  observer  to 
say  with  self-satisfaction, — this  was  called  by  such  a  name,  that  was  em- 
ployed in  such  a  manner,  now  I  see  the  meaning  of  such  a  passage, 
aDusion,  or  expression.  It  was  from  the  frequent  experience  of  such 
impressions  that  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  me  of  making  a  drawing  or  a 
note  of  every  thing  which  fell  under  my  observation,  that  would  help  to 
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illustrate  the  language  or  manners  of  the  classic  ages.  I  read  their 
authors  on  the  spot,  and  consulted  the  numerous  antiquarian  treatises 
devoted  to  the  explanation  of  such  matters,  bj  which  means  my  knowledge 
imperceptibly  increased  in  accuracy  and  amount,  till  the  contents  of  my 
note-book  and  portfolio  acquired  something  like  the  dimensions  of  the 
present  volume,  and  contained  at  that  time  (for  I  am  referring  to  a  period 
long  since  passed)  a  quantity  of  information,  which  would  then  have  been 
entirely  new  to  English  literature.  Latterly,  however,  there  has  been  a 
general  disposition  amongst  us  to  recur  back  and  investigate  the  customs 
of  by-gone  ages,  whether  of  our  own  or  other  nations;  and  several 
German,  as  well  as  English,  scholars, .  who  have  visited  or  resided  in 
Italy,  have  directed  their  researches  more  especially  to  clasdcal  anti- 
quities. But  the  greater  portion  of  their  works  is  devoted  to  investiga- 
tions respecting  the  political  institutions  of  the  ancients,  comparatively 
little  attention  being  best(>wed  upon  social  manners  and  every-day  life, 
which  it  is  especially  the  aim  of  tiiese  pages  to  describe  and  depict ;  and 
no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  illustrate  systematically,  and  word 
by  word,  the  language  of  ancient  literature  by  the  works  of  ancient  art. 
Hence  I  have  been  induced  to  venture  upon  the  experiment  of  putting 
my  fragments  together,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  fill  up,  in  a  useful 
and  agreeable  manner,  the  space  left  void,  or  but  cursorily  sketched  over 
in  the  pages  of  larger  and  more  learned  productions. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  nature  of  the  work  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived. In  the  first  place,  to  define  the  true  meaning  of  all  the  terms,  tech- 
nical or  otherwise,  expressive  of  any  particular  object,  artificial  produc- 
tion, manual  operation,  &c.,  which  can  be  submitted  to  ocular  inspection. 
Secondly,  to  impart  a  distinct  notion  of  that  meaning,  by  exhibiting  a 
virtual  representation  of  the  thing  itself,  faithfully  copied  from  some 
classic  original,  thus  presenting  the  same  forms  as  the  ancients  were 
accustomed  to  look  upon,  and  suggestive  of  the  same  ideas  as  they  them- 
selves conceived.  Aiid  lastly,  to  furnish  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
social  customs,  and  every-day  life,  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  in  the 
shape  of  a  vocabulary,  containing  all  the  written  terms  which  have 
reference  to  such  matters;  illustrated  by  a  series  of  pictures,  afler 
their  own  designs,  of  the  dress  they  wore,  the  houses  they  lived  in,  the 
utensils  they  used,  or  the  pursuits  they  followed,  by  which  we  may  bd 
said  to  acquire  a  sort  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  people  themselves^ 
and  to  see  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  glsiss,  under  the  genuine  characters,  and 
fkmiliar  aspects,  which  they  presented  to  one  another.  For  this  purpose 
an  Index  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  forming  a  systematic  table  of 
contents  to  the  whole,  and  containing  separate  lists  of  all  the  words 
relating  to  any  given  subject  classed  under  distinct  heads,  so  that  bj 
referring  in  the  consecutive  order  there  set  out  to  the  explanations  given 
under  each,  all  that  relates  to  any  particular  topic  will  be  concentrated 
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ander  one  view,  as  if  written  in  a  single  article,  thus  affording  a  compre- 
liensiTe  insight  into  the  whole  matter,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the 
rarions  classical  terms  connected  with  it,  and  the  distinctions  or  affinities 
t>eiweeii  such  of  them  as  are  allied  in  sense,  though  not  actually  syno- 
Dymous. 

The  Latin  language,  in  preference  to  the  Greek,  is  taken  as  a  basis, 
for  obrious  reasons;  being  more  generally  known,  it  affords  a  more 
^eral  scope  and  interest  to  the  work.  But  the  Greek  synonymes, 
irhen  sufficiently  identical,  are  inserted  in  a  bracket  by  the  side  of  the 
leading  words,  and  any  special  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Boman 
Mages  18  pointed  out  in  the  text;  and,  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  the 
Greek  words,  with  their  Latin  synonymes,  is  subjoined,  which  will  show 
the  corresponding  usages  of  the  two  languages  in  juxtaposition,  and  afford 
the  means  of  referring  to  the  Greek  words  as  readily  as  if  they  had  been 
inserted  alphabetically  in  the  body  of  the  volume.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  not  professed,  nor  was  it  ever  intended,  to  make  so  complete  an  ana- 
[ysb  of  the  Greek  language  as  of  the  Latin ;  nor  are  the  Greek  authorities 
rcgolarij  cited  except  in  particular  cases,  where  their  assistance  was 
aeceasary ;  but  as  nothing  really  essential  is  omitted,  those  who  have 
mastered  what  is  here  contained,  will,  I  apprehend,  find  themselves  able 
bo  supply  all  that  is  needful  out  of  the  knowledge  already  acquired. 

Li  selecting  written  authorities,  the  plan  pursued  has  always  been 
lo  prefer,  where  suitable,  the  same  passages  as  those  usually  quoted 
in  the  dicUonaries;  and  to  place  them  immediately  afler  the  assump- 
tion they  are  intended  to  support,  inserted  in  brackets,  and  with- 
Mit  interrupting  the  text,  in  order  that  the  book  might  accommodate 
itself  to  the  use  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  subjects  it  treats  of,  not 
IS  classical  students  only,  but  as  inquirers  after  popular  knowledge.  As 
a  general  role,  too,  when  a  word  occurs  incidentally  in  any  author 
belonging  to  the  flourishing  age  of  literature,  but  the  precise  character 
oi  the  object  expressed  by  it  is  ascertained  from  descriptions  or  inferences 
fiwnd  in  writings  of  a  much  later  period,  both  passages  are  referred  to ; 
Ihe  one  to  establish  the  genuine  and  early  usage  of  the  term,  the  other  to 
decide  the  proper  interpretation  belonging  to  it.  But  where  words  are 
of  snch  common  occurrence,  and  their  meanings  so  generally  known  and 
■daiitted  as  not  to  require  proof,  it  has  been  thought  sufficient  merely  to 
Bmtion  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  authors  where  they  are  found, 
vithont  specifying  any  particular  passages. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  sense  of  many  terms,  and 
the  precise  character  of  the  objects  designated  by  them,  without  having 
reoonrse  to  the  details  and  evidence  afforded  by  authors  of  the  inferior 
periods  of  classic  literature.  Hence  the  grammarians,  scholiasts,  and 
inscripdoos  are  firequently  appealed  to ;  not  as  tests  of  good  Latinity,  nor 
of  oorrect  etjrmology,  nor,  indeed,  as  unerring  guides,  but  as  an  aviulable 
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resource  of  certain  value,  where  their  testimonj  is  confirmed  by  other 
evidence,  especially  that  afforded  bj  artistic  representations;  for  if 
nothing  but  written  proofs  from  the  best  periods  of  literature  are  to  be 
"  admitted  as  valid,  the  very  absence  of  these  will  often  produce  im- 
pressions just  as  erroneous  respecting  the  customs  of  antiquity,  as  the 
opposite  fault  of  accepting  every  thing  which  is  written,  without  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  ordeal  of  a  strict  and  impartial  investigation.  To  cite 
an  example  from  one  of  many  others :  Beckmann,  in  most  respects  an 
extremely  estimable  authority,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  in  the  History  of 
Inventions,  that  presses  for  cloth  were  not  invented  until  tlie  tenth 
century ;  because,  as  he  states,  he  had  not  met  with  any  passage  in  which 
such  machines  were  mentioned.  But  when  the  fulling  establish- 
ment was  excavated  at  Pompeii,  (which  city  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
eruption  of  a.  d.  79),  the  representation  of  a  cloth-press,  exactly  similar 
in  construction  to  those  now  in  use,  was  discovered  amongst  other 
pictures  exhibiting  different  processes  of  the  trade,  upon  a  pilaster  of 
the  building;  and  Ammianus  Morcellinus,  though  a  late  writer  as 
regards  Latinity,  yet  considerably  anterior  to  the  period  fixed  by  Beck- 
mann, for  he  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  distinctly  gives  the  name 
pressorium  to  a  contrivance  of  the  kind  in  question.  At  the  some  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  due  caution,  and  a  fitting  degree  of  critical 
scepticism,  ought  to  be  exerted  upon  all  occasions,  that  one  may  not  be 
induced  to  give  out  what  is  only  doubtful  as  a  certainty,  or  to  invest 
mere  fancies  with  the  air  of  established  truths.  With  this  conviction  I 
have  felt  it  a  paramount  duty  to  trace  regularly  all  the  steps  for  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at ;  citing  impartially  the  reasons  and  authorities  ;  never 
attempting  to  speak  positively,  unless  the  grounds  appeared  to  warrant 
it;  always  noting  the  points  which  admitted  of  doubt;  and  in  cases 
where  the  balance  of  authority  seemed  undecided,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  learned  not  agreed,  I  have  faithfully  produced  both  sides  of  the 
argument,  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  each. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantage  of  using  the 
products  of  art  as  a  means  of  interpreting  a  written  language.  A  de- 
scription in  words,  when  sufficiently  clear  and  circumstantial,  may  convey 
all  that  b  wbhed  for ;  and  yet  the  impression  will  become  more  decided 
by  inspection  of  a  virtual  representation  of  the  thing  itself.  Nor  is  the 
authority  justly  due  to  the  one,  more  important  than  that  which  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  the  other.  What  is  written  with  the  pen  is  neither 
clearer,  truer,  nor  more  self-convincing  than  what  is  written  with  the 
pencil  or  the  chisel.  On  the  contrary,  the  latter  will  oflcn  have  the 
advantage.  But  when  the  two  are  brought  to  bear  upon  each  other,  as 
here,  reflecting  mutual  lights,  supplying  alternate  deficiencies,  and  sup- 
portmg  each  other  by  the  interchange  of  corresponding  evidence,  it  is 
then  that  the  pictorial  description  becomes  truly  valuable  as  the  best 
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means  for  prodacing  accurate  perceptions,  and  ducidating 
>f  difficulty  bj  a  process  which  gains  conyiction  at  once.  Take, 
nple,  tiie  expressions  hasta  amenlata  and  hoMia  ofuaiOj  which  arp 
th  as  descriptive  of  some  peculiar  kind  of  spears ;  and  both  oi 
re  set  down  as  synonymous  terms  in  the  dictionaries,  although  the 
;ary  notions  contained  in  ihe  respective  adjectives  are  entirely 
,  —  the  substantive  amentum  implying  something  in  the  nature  of 
M  thong  ;  the  other,  oiuo,  something  bent  in  tibe  form  of  a  loop 
Ue,  Consequently,  the  language  itself  indicates  that  the  two 
are  not  identical ;  but  the  distinction  coidd  not  have  been  posi- 
stablished,  and  probably  might  never  have  been  ascertained,  but 
discovery  of  two  ancient  designs,  —  the  one  upon  a  Greek  vase, 
sbibits  a  spear  with  a  straight  thong  (fxmenium)  attached  to  the 
B  shown  by  the  wood-cut,  p.  25 ;  —  the  other,  on  the  walls  of  a 
t  Fasstum,  which  exhibits  a  spear  with  a  semicircular  or  looped 
(ansa)  affixed  to  its  shaf^  through  which  the  hand  is  inserted,  as 
by  the  wood-cut,  p.  38.  Again,  to  mark  the  affinities  between 
erms  and  the  objects  they  represent,  in  both  languages,  but  which, 
^  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  forms  possessed  by  those  objects, 
be  liable  to  receive  an  erroneous,  or  at  least  imperfect,  inter- 
>n ;  take  the  Latin  words,  ancon^  ansa^  ancUe,  anquina^  and  the 
drfK^y  iyKikny  ayicoivfi.  All  these  contain  the  same  elementary 
that  of  a  bend  or  hollow,  such  as  is  produced  by  the  elbow-joint ; 
irill  be  perceived  by  referring  to  the  different  objects  represented 
each  of  those  words,  that  this  peculiar  property  constitutes  a 
:  feature  in  all  of  them,  however  varied  in  other  respects  their 
I  forms  and  uses  may  be.  In  the  language  of  poetry,  more 
Uy,  which  frequently  receives  its  charm  from  some  illustrative 
suggested  by  the  productions  of  art,  it  is  obvious  that  the  par- 
beauty  of  many  expressions  will  be  lost  or  imperfectly  appre- 
unless  we  too  possess  a  just  knowledge  of  the  forms  which  the 
id  in  Aw  mind,  when  he  penned  the  passage. 
i  respect  to  the  illustrations,  which  form  the  distinguishing  feature 
book,  the  main  conditions  required  are,  that  they  shall  be  derived 
uthentic  originals,  executed  with  fidelity,  and  sufficiently  distinct 
il  to  exhibit  without  confusion  the  peculiar  points  which  they  are 
ed  to  exemplify. 

h  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  illustrations,  I  may  state 
bere  are  few  of  which  I  have  not  myself  personally  inspected 
iginals.  But  in  every  case  where  a  drawing  has  been  copied 
«id  hand,  that  is,  from  an  old  book  or  engraving,  or  whenever 
has  appeared  to  be  a  possibility  that  the  copy  from  which 
taken  might  have  been  incorrectly  executed,  or  made  up  in 
ly ;  whenever,  in  short,  I  had  not  the  means  within  my  own  know- 
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ledge  of  vouching  for  its  truthfulness,  I  have  quoted  the  work  from  which 
my  illustration  is  taken,  so  as  to  afford  at  least  a  responsible  authority  for 
the  design.  In  other  cases  I  have  thought  it  sufficient  merely  to  men- 
tion the  nature  of  the  production  which  furnished  an  original  for  each 
illustration,  whether  a  painting,  statue,  engraved  gem,  &c. ;  as  it  has 
been  a  constant  object  throughout  to  keep  the  volume  within  the  smallest 
possible  limits  consistent  with  a  due  execution  of  the  task  undertaken. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  wood-cuts,  representing  nearly  two  thousand 
different  objects,  only  fifty  are  selected  from  other  than  Greek  or  Roman 
originals.  One-half  of  these  are  drawn  from  the  antiquities  of  Egypt, 
and  are  produced  without  hesitation  because  they  establish  the  familiar 
use  of  certain  articles  long  before  the  historical  commencement  of  authen- 
tic history  in  Europe ;  but,  as  we  know  how  much  the  Greeks  borrowed 
from  Egypt,  and  tibe  intercourse  which  took  place  between  the  Romans 
and  that  people,  they  may  be  safely  appealed  to  as  inventions  handed 
down  to  the  classic  ages  from  a  more  remote  period.  Twelve  are  from 
originals  still  met  with  in  actual  use,  chiefly  in  Asia,  Greece,  or  Italy,  — 
countries  all  of  which  have  retained  much  of  their  primitive  manners,  and 
many  of  the  identical  forms  employed  by  their  eai*ly  ancestors  almost  with- 
out variation.  Three  are  of  Chinese  original ;  inserted  because  they  serve 
to  explain  certain  terms  not  otherwise  easily  intelligible,  nor  correctly 
understood.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  many  customs  and  articles 
now  peculiar  to  that  primitive  people,  as  seen  in  the  drawings  made  by 
travellers,  and  by  collections  exhibited  in  this  country,  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  the  practice  and  forms  in  use  amongst  the  classic 
inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  while  the  fact  that  real  porcelain  bottles 
with  Chinese  letters  upon  them  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
oldest  tombs  in  Egypt,  testifies  that  an  early  intercourse  must  have 
existed,  in  some  shape  or  other,  between  those  countries.  Nine  only  of 
the  engravings  are  not  copied  from  any  actual  original,  but  are  composed 
in  accordance  with  written  texts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  clear  and 
definite  notion  of  certain  terms  more  readily  explained  by  a  diagram 
than  by  a  description  —  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  it  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  these  pages  to  supply ;  but,  to  prevent  misapprehension, 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  compositions  is  mentioned,  together  with 
the  name  of  the  scholar  or  editor  who  designed  them. 

As  regards  fidelity  of  execution,  an  essential  requisite  in  matters  of 
this  nature,  no  puns  have  been  spared  to  attain  the  end.  Many  of  the 
drawings  were  made  upon  the  wood  from  designs  or  tracings  executed 
by  myself;  all  have  been  corrected  on  the  block  by  the  draughtsman 
under  my  directions,  or  by  my  own  hand,  when  necessary  ;  and  by  the 
engraver,  after  cutting,  from  proofii  retouched  by  myself,  or  under  my 
orders. 

As  regards  precision  and  deamess  of  detail,  some  allowance  must 
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36  made  in  consideration  of  the  very  reduced  size  of  the  drawing 
irhich  in  a  work  intended  for  utility  not  luxury,  and  so  copioudy 
llustrated  as  the  present,  becomes  a  law  of  necessity.  Small,  however, 
IS  they  are,  if  the  reader  will  only  take  the  trouble  of  examining  closely 
Jbe  particulars  pointed  out  by  the  text  to  his  attention,  he  will  find  that 
hey  seldom  fail  in  telling  their  own  tale — if  not  at  the  first  casual  glance, 
It  all  events  afler  a  little  practice,  and  when  his  mind  has  become  fami- 
iariaed  with  the  precise  points  and  distinctions  intended  to  be  conveyed. 
Bat,  wherever  it  has  struck  me  that  any  indistinctness  prevailed,  either 
in  oonaequence  of  want  of  precision  in  the  drawing,  or  confusion  from 
Jie  crowding  of  unnecessary  lines,  I  have  cited  some  other  instance  where 
i  larger  or  more  perfect  representation  of  the  object  is  engraved,  and 
rhich  would  show  it  more  distinctly. 

In  selecting  illustrations,  it  has  been  my  constant  aim  to  produce  such 
10  are  least  common  or  hacknied,  rather  than  those  which  may  be  seen, 
r  are  usually  referred  to,  in  other  works  which  touch  upon  similar  sub- 
ects ;  for  by  this  means  the  aggregate  amount  of  pictorial  authorities 
bnning  a  common  stock  of  available  reference,  is  both  varied  and 
screased.  But  in  cases  where  only  a  single  specimen  is  known  to  exist, 
here  la  no  alternative  but  to  reproduce  it ;  or  where,  amongst  several, 
ne  is  so  much  more  complete  and  definite  in  details,  that  it  furnishes 
,  better  and  more  satisfactory  illustration  than  any  of  the  rest,  like 
rbat  is  termed  a  loctu  chusicus  in  literature,  I  have  felt  it  right  to  insert 
bat  one,  since  every  design  is  used  as  a  practical  commentary  upon  the 
leaning  of  words,  addressed  to  the  mind  through  the  eyesight,  and  not 
B  a  pretty  picture  for  the  mere  embellbhment  of  a  printed  page. 

It  only  renudns  to  explain  the  marks  of  accentuation  inserted  for  the 
mrpose  of  distinguishing  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Latin  words 
or  tliose  who  might  require  such  assistance,  though  it  must  be  acknow- 
edged  that  every  attempt  of  the  kind  will  be  liable  to  some  objection  or 
itlier.  In  the  commencement  I  placed  a  mark  after  an  open  vowel, 
V  after  the  consonant  which  follows  a  close  one,  according  to  our  ordi- 
lary  manner  of  pronunciation.  But  it  subsequently  occurred  to  me  that 
lie  prosody  might  be  indicated,  as  well  as  the  pronunciation  at  the  same 
ime,  by  always  placing  the  mark  after  a  long  vowel,  as  Ufniger^  IVnecL, 
tfrfea,  and  after  the  consonant  which  follows  a  short  one,  as  lan'ius.,  lituusy 
ftieen  ;  which  method  has  been  systematically  adopted  throughout  the 
Uter  half  of  the  volume. 

December,  1848. 
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ABAeULUS(&«aic/<rjrof).  A  small  | 
tile  or  die  of  glass,  or  a  composition 
in  imitation  of  stone,  stained  of  Tarions 
colours,  and  nsed  for  inlaying  pat- 
terns in  mosuc  paTements.  (Plin.  a,  N, 
xxxvi.  67.  Moschusap.  AUien.  v.  41.) 


The  illustration  represents  part  of  the 
ancient  mosaic  pavement  in  Uie  church 
of  S.  Croce  in  Genualemme,  at  Rome. 

AB'ACUS  (&«a().  In  its.  ceneral 
signification,  a  rectangular  Clab  of 
stone,  marble,  earthenware.  &c.  ; 
whence  it  is  applied  in  a  more  special 
sense  to  various  other  olijects,  which 
possess  the  characteristic  form  of  a 
level  toblet. 

I.  A  tablet  employed  in  making 
arithmetical  calculations,  on  the  plan 
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of  reckoning  by  decads;  similar  to 
that  still  in  use  amongst  the  Chinese 
(Davis,  ChimQy  chap.  19.),  and  com- 
monly called  the  Pythagorean  multi- 


plication table.  The  illustration  re- 
presents an  original  first  published 
by  Velser.  (Histor,  Augustan,)  It  is 
divided  into  compartments  by  parallel 
channels  cut  through  it,  into  each  of 
which  is  inserted  a  certain  number 
of  pins  with  a  button  at  each  end,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  moved  up 
and  down  the  channels  without  fklling 
lut  The  numbers  represented  by 
le  pins  in  each  channel  are  marked 
on  it ;  the  longer  ones  at  the  bottom 
are  for  units ;  the  shorter,  at  the  top, 
for  decimals. 

A  tray  covered  with  sand  was  like- 
wise employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  lines  being  drawn  out  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  sand,  and  pebbles  used, 
instead  of  pins,  for  making  the  calcu- 
lations (Pers.  Sat.  i.  131.);  this  was 
still  designated  by  the  same  name,  as 
was  also  the  tray  of  the  same  kind 
which  geometricians  used  for  describ- 
ing their  diagrams.  Apul.  ApoL  p. 
429.  Varior. 

2.  A  play-board,  divided  in  like 
manner  into  com- 
partments, for  one 
of  the  ancient 
games  of  chance 
and  skill ;  probably 
the  one  nearest  al- 
lied to  our  "  back- 
gammon ,*'  the  ludua 
duodecim  scripto- 
rum,  or  the  ^une 
of  the  twelve  lines. 
Gary  St  ap,  A  then. 
X.  46. 
I      The  illustration  is  copied  from  v' 
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original  of  marble  beloDging  to  the 
Christian  era,  which  was  excavated  in 
a  vineyard  at  Rome.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  it  is  divided,  like  our 
back-gammon  boards,  into  four  sepa- 
rate tables  by  the  cross  lines  at  each 
side  ,  and  each  side  into  twelve  com- 
partments by  the  same  number  of  lines, 
the  duodecim  scripta.  The  inequality 
of  the  lines  upon  which  the  pieces 
moved,  and  of  the  intervals  between 
them,  arose  from  the  necessity  of  leav- 
ing room  for  a  Greek  inscription, 
which,  in  the  original,  runs  down  the 
centre,  but  has  been  omitted  for  con- 
venience in  the  wood-cut ;  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  according  to  the  translation 
of  Salmasius,  is  as  follows :  —  "In 
playing  thus  at  the  throws  of  the  dice, 
Jesus  Christ  gives  victory  and  assist- 
ance to  those  who  write  his  name 
and  play  with  dice." 

That  the  board  here  figured  was 
actually  used  in  a  mixed  game  of 
chance  and  skill,  such  as  our  back- 
gammon, is  proved  by  the  lines  upon 
its  surface,  forming  the  points  upon 
which  the  counters  moved,  and  the 
inscription  which  implies  that  the 
moves  were  first  determined  by  a 
chance  throw  of  the  dice ;  and  that 
the  name  abaciu  was  most  appro- 
priately given  to  the  board  used  at 
such  a  game,  is  testified  by  the  nature 
of  its  surface  divided  into  parallel 
lines,  so  closely  resembling  in  appear- 
ance the  counting-board,  as  well  as 
the  circumstance  that  it  was,  in  fact, 
a  table  upon  which  numbers  were 
reckoned,  —  the  numbers  cast  up  on 
the  dice  being  added  together  to  de- 
cide the  move.  See  the  Greek  Epi- 
gram, quoted  by  Dr.  Hyde,  and 
Christie  (Ancient  Greek  Games,  p*42.), 
in  which  a  game  of  this  description 
is  described  in  detail. 

3.  Also  the  play -board  used  in 
another  ancient  game  of  skill,  —  the 
ludus  latrunculorum^  —  having  a  closer 
resemblance  to  our  chess  and  draught 
boards.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  5.)  Although 
^ames  of  this  description  were  of  very 
^reat  antiquity,  and  are  represented 


both  by  the  Egyptian  and  Greek 
artists,  yet  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  surface  of  the  board  was  divided 
has  not  been  ascertained,  because  it 
is  always  expressed  in  profile,  which 
only  shows  the  men  but  not  the  face 
of  the  board.  See  Latrunculj,  Ta- 
bula Latruncularia. 

4.  A  "  side-board "  for  setting  out 
the  plate,  drinking  vessels,  and  table 
utensils  in  the  triclinium,  or  dining 
room.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  16.  Juv.  iii.  204. 
Plin.  //.  N.  xxxvii.  6.)    The  illustra- 


tion, copied  ft-om  a  fictile  lamp,  shows 
one  of  these  sideboards  with  the  plate 
set  out  upon  it.  It  consists  of  two 
slabs,  the  lower  one  supported  upon 
two  feet,  and  the  upper  by  a  bracket 
leg,  which  rests  upon  the  one  below. 
The  simplest  kinds  were  made  of 
marble,  the  more  costly  of  bronze ; 
and  the  surface  was  sometimes  perfo- 
rated into  holes,  in  order  to  receive 
such  vessels  as  were  made  with  sharp 
or  narrow  bottoms,  and,  consequently, 

I  not  adapted  to  stand  alone.  This  ap- 
pears the  most  natural  interpretation  of 

I  the  mukiplices  cavetn<e  (Sidon.  ApoU. 
Carm.  xvii.  7,  8.)»  for  the  term  used  to 

'  express  the  setting  out  of  plate  upon 
a  side-board  is  exponere  (Pet  Sat. 
Ixxiii.  5.),  which  would  be  ill  applied, 

i  if,  according  to  the  common  accepta  - 

I  tion,  these  cavema  were  partitions, 
like  the  pigeon  holes  in  a  cabinet, 
in  which  the  plate  would  rather 
be  hidden  than  displayed. 

5.  A  slab  of  marble  used  for  coat- 
ing the  walls  of  a  room.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XXXV.  1.)     Sometimes  the  whole  sur- 
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hce  of  the  wall  was  covered  with  these 
■labs,  as  in  the  example,  which  repre- 
sents an  apartment  in  Dido's  paJace  i 
fhmi  the  Vatican  Virgil ;  sometimes 


plained    and    illustrated    under    the 
word  Capituldm. 

The  illustration  represents  one  of 
the  tombs  sculptured  in  the  rock  at 


coffers  or  pannels  only  were  inserted, 
as  an  ornament ;  and  as  extravagance 
is  commonly  accompanied  by  bad  taste, 
the  marble  itself  was  occasionally 
painted  upon  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxlii.  56.) ; 
and  sometimes  the  coating  of  stucco 
or  hard  white  cement,  which  was 
capable  of  rec€l^ring  a  very  high 
polish,  was  sawed  from  the  wsll  of  an 
old  honae,  and  inserted  as  an  abacus 
instead  of  marble.  See  Vitrnv.  vii.  3. 
10.,  a  passage  which  Becker,  in  his 
GoUhs^  p.  23.  n.  1 1.  TransL,  is  clearly 
mistaken  in  referring  to  sideboards. 

6.  A  square  tablet  which  the  early 
builders  placed  upon  the  head  of  their 
wooden  columns  m  order  to  provide  a 
broad  flat  surfiice  for  the  superin- 
combent  beam  which  supported  the 
roof^  to  lie  upon,  and  thus  constituted 
the  first  step  in  the  formation  of  an 
architectoral capital.  Vitruv.  iv.  1. 11. 

It  is  credible  that  this  simple  tablet 
remained  for  a  long  period  as  the  only 
capital ;  and  in  the  Doric,  the  oldest 
and  simplest  of  the  Greek  orders,  it 
never  lost  its  original  character,  but 
still  coDtinned  with  only  the  addition 
of  one  other  and  smaller  member  (the 
eckimu)  as  the  most  prominent  and 
imposing  portion  of  the  capital.  With 
the  invention  of  the  richer  orders  the 
sixe,  form,  and  character  of  the  abacus 
were  materially  altered,  though  the 
name  was  still  retained,  and  applied 
to  the  crowning  member  of  any  capi- 
tal    These  varieties  are  fully  ex- 


Beni-Hassan,  which  are  supposed  by 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  to  be  as  old  as  1740 
B.  c.  It  is  highly  curious  for  the  early 
traces  it  affords  of  that  style  of  build- 
ing, which  the  labour,  skill,  and  re- 
finement of  the  Greeks  gradually  im- 
proved and  embellished  until  it  even- 
tuated in  the  most  perfect  of  all  struc- 
tures, the  Greek  Doric  temple.  There 
is  no  base,  nor  plinth  ;  the  columns 
are  fluted ;  the  capital  consists  of  a 
mere  abacus;  a  single  beam  or  archi- 
trave forms  the  entablature,  and  sup- 
ports a  sort  of  sculptural  cornice  in- 
tended to  imitate  a  thatching  of  reeds; 
and  as  there  is  no  frieze  (zophorus) 
between  it  and  the  architrave,  we 
may  infer  that  it  is  illustrative  of  a 
period  when  buildings  were  merely 
covered  by  an  outer  roof  {tectum) 
without  any  soffit  or  ceiling  {calum), 
for  the  beams  which  formed  the 
ceiling  or  under  roof  were  shown 
externally  by  the  member  subse- 
quently termed  a  frieze.  [Zophobus.] 
ABOLLA.  A  cloak  orniantle  made 
of  cloth  doubled  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n. 
V.  421.)  and  fastened  by  a  brooch 
under  the  neck  or  upon  the  top  of  the 
shoulder.  It  was  originally  worn  by 
the  military,  as  in  the  example  from 
Trajan's  column,  and  therefore  was 
put  on  by  the  inhabitante  of  the  city, 
instead  of  the  toga,  the  costume  of 
1  civilians,  during  periods  of  turbulence 
«  2 
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or  foreign  invasion  (Varro,  fir/).  Non.«.r. 
p.  538.  Mercer)  ;  but  subsequently  it 
came  to  be  used  more 
commonly,  and  by  all 
classes,  as  an  article 
of  the  ordinary  attire. 
(Juv.iv.76.  Suet  Cal 
35.)  It  does  not  differ 
very  materially  from 
the  8€igum;  but  was 
made  of  finer  material, 
and  somewhat  small- 
er dimensions,  whence 
Martial  recommends 
persons  addicted  to 
thieving  not  to  wear  an  aboUa^  be- 
cause it  was  not  large  enough  to  con- 
ceal the  stolen  articles  beneath  it 
Mart  Ep.  viii.  48. 

2.  AhcUa  major.  The  large  wrap- 
ping bbmket  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers, more  especially 
of  the  Cynics,  who,  as 
they  wore  no  under 
clothing,  enveloped 
themselves  for  the 
sake  of  decency  in  a 
wrapper  of  very  ample 
dimensions  (Mart  Ep. 
iv.  53.).  Hence  the 
ezpression^octiiMtf  ma- 
joria  aboUcB  ( Juv.  Sat 
iii.  115.)  means  a 
crime  committed  by  a 
Greek  philosopher,  the  garment  being 
put  for  the  person  who  wears  it,  as  we 
apply  our  phrase  "  the  long  robe  "  to 
members  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
illustration  represents  Heraclitus  from 
an  %ngraved  gem. 

ABSIS  or  APSIS.     The  semicir- 
cular termination  of  any  rectangular 


chamber,  forming  what  is  commonly 
termed  in  English  **  an  alcove,*"  CPlin. 


Ep.  VL  17.  8.)  A  form  of  this  kind 
was  commonly  employed  in  courts  of 
justice  (basilica)  in  order  to  make  a 
convenient  place  for  the  judges*  seats ; 
and  sometimes  in  temples  to  form  a 
recess  for  the  statue  of  the  deity  to 
whom  the  edifice  was  consecrated ;  as 
in  the  illustration,  which  shows  the 
absia,  as  it  now  remains,  of  the  temple 
of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Hadrian.  Compare  also  the  illus- 
tration to  Adttum,  where  the  ground- 
plan  of  a  similar  member  is  seen. 

AC  APNA,  «c.  Ligna  {ixawva,  poet 
iavdf  KdyKoya).  A  word  adopted  from 
the  Greek  language  and  employed  to 
designate  fire- wood  which  had  under- 
gone a  preparation  to  prevent  it  frx>m 
smoking  when  placed  upon  the  fire. 
Smokeless  wood  of  this  description 
was  prepared  in  three  different  ways : 
1st.  by  peeling  off  the  bark,  then 
soaking  it  a  long  time  in  water,  and 
finally  suffering  it  to  dry  thoroughly 
before  it  was  used.  (  Theophrast.  Hist, 
Plant  XV.  10.)  The  effect  of  this 
process  is  now  well  known,  as  it  has 
been  found  that  wood  conveyed  by 
water  in  floats  bums  more  briskly 
and  throws  out  less  smoke  than  that 
which  has  been  transported  by  land 
carriage  merely :  2d.  by  soaking  it  in 
oil,  or  oil-lees,  or  by  pouring  oil  over 
it  (Cato,  B,  B.  130.  Plin.  H.N.  xv. 
8.):  3d.  by  hardening  and  scorching 
it  over  the  fire  until  it  lost  the  greater 
part  of  its  moisture,  without  being 
entirely  reduced  to  charcoal ;  this  last 
was  also  designated  by  a  special  name 
Cocta  or  Coctilia,    Mart  Ep.  xiii.  15. 

2.  Acapnon  mel.  Honey  taken  from 
the  hive  without  smoking  the  bees, 
which  was  considered  the  best  kind  of 
honey.  Columell.  vi.  33. 2.  Plin.  H.N. 
XL  15. 

ACAnUM  (ixdriov).  A  small, 
but  fast-sailing  vessel,  belonging  to 
the  class  termed  actuarial,  viz.  which 
were  worked  with  oars  as  well  as 
sails.  It  was  more  especially  used 
by  the  Greek  pirates  (Thucyd.iv.  67.), 
was  furnished  with  an  armed  beak 
(rostrum),  and  had  the  stern  rounded 
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ent  inwards  (u^exa,  Plin.  H.  N, 
L),  a  Tery  common  fonn  in  the 
le  of  Uie  ancients,  as  will  be 
A  by  many  illustrations  in  the 
e  of  these  pages.  (See  Actu- 
I,  Afrbactus.)  It  is  therefore 
f  probable  that  the  distinctiye 
cteristics  of  these  vessels  con- 
more  in  the  style  of  their  rigging 
Ifo.  2.)  than  in  the  form  of  the 

The  same  word  is  also  nsed  in 
»tion  with  the  rigging  of  a  ves-  i 
eing  sometimes  applied  to  desig- 
8  sail,  and  sometimes  a  mast;  I 
irhich  of  the  sails  or  which  of  i 
lasts  is  nowise  apparent    Xeno- 
{HdUn.  Yi.  2.  27.)  speaks  of  the  | 
%  as  sails,  but  contradistinct  to  i 
irger  sails  ;  Hesychius  and  Isi-  I 
( (^Orig.  xiz.3. 3.)  on  the  contrary  I 
t  that  the  acatium  was  the  largest 
m  the  ship,  and  attached  to  the  I 

mast;  while  Julius  Pollux  (i. 
and  Hesychius  in  another  pas- 
affirm  that  it  was  not  a  sail  at  all, 
I  mast,  and  that  one  the  largest  or 
,  mast  Amidst  all  this  apparent  ' 
■adiction  only  one  thing  is  certain, 

the  acatium  was  especially  in- 
Bd  for  fast  sailing  with  light  winds, 
conjecture  might  be  hazarded  all 
liiBculty  would  be  got  over  by 
ning  that  it  meant  both  the  mast 
the  sail  belonging  to  it ;  and  that 
IS  a  mast  rigged  after  the  fashion 
ie  pirate  vessels,  to  which  the 
e  properly  belonged ;  a  taller  and 
jtr  mast  for  instance  than  those 
Uy  employed,  fitted  also  with 
ier  sails,  p«t>bably  with  a  top-sail 
'  the  main-sail,  which  would 
andier  for  working  and  better  for 
ug  in  fiiir  weather  than  the  ordi- 
f  heavy  mast,  with  its  cumbrous 
L  Thus  Iphicrates,  in  the  passage 
Lenophon  already  referred  to,  be- 
oommencing  his  voyage,  trimmed 
vessels  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any 
rgencv.  He  left  behind  him  the 
nary  large  set  of  sails  (rh  fuyd\a 
1%  and  consequently  the  heavy 
la  to  which  they  belonged,  and 


fitted  the  ships  with  masts  and  sails 
(cUroTiMf),  such  as  the  pirates  used  in 
their  vessels,  for  the  rapidity  they  af- 
forded in  sailing,  and  the  fewer  hands 
they  required  for  working,  in  case  he 
should  be  forced  to  an  engagement. 

ACCENSUS.  A  civil  officer  at- 
tached to  the  service  of  several  Ro- 
man magistrates,  the  consuls,  prs- 
tors,  and  governors  of  provinces. 
(Varro,  X.2.  viL  58.  Liv.  iii.  33.) 
He  was  generally  the  freedman  of 
the  person  whom  he  served  (Cic. 
ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1.  4.),  and  it  was  his  duty 
to  summon  the  people  to  the  assem- 
blies, to  call  the  parties  engaged  in 
law-suits  into  court,  and  preserve 
order  in  it  (Cic  /.  c.  7.),  and  to  pro- 
clum  the  hour  at  sunrise,  mid-day, 
and  sunset.   Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  60. 

2.  The  military  Accensi  were 
originally  a  body  of  supernumeraries 
enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
any  vacancies  which  might  occur  in 
the  legions  by  death  or  otherwise 
(Festus  «.  V.  Adcensiy,  but  subse- 
quently they  were  formed  into  a  sepa- 
rate corps,  belonging  to  the  levis  anna- 
tvroy  or  light-armed  troops,  amongst 
whom  they  occupied  the  lowest 
rank  of  alL  They  were  selected  from 
the  fifth  class  of  the  Servian  census 
(Liv.  i.  43.),  had  no  body  armour 
nor  weapons  of  attack,  properly  so 
called,  but  fought,  as  they  best  could, 
with  nothing  but  their  fists  and  stones 


(puffntMetlapidibusdepugiiahantt  Varro 
ap.  Non.  s,  Decttrioneg,  p.  520.  Mercer), 
precisely  as  shown  in  the  annexed 


ACC1NCTU8. 


ACCUfiO. 


figure,  which  is  copied  from  the  Co- 
lumn of  Trajan.  On  the  hattle-field 
they  were  posted  in  the  rear  of  the 
whole  army,  being  drawn  up  in  the 
last  line  of  all,  behind  the  Rorarii, 
fW>m  whence  they  could  be  advanced 
to  assist  in  desultory  attacks  as  occa- 
sion required.  Liv.  viii.  8  and  10. 

ACCINCTUS.  In  a  general  sense, 
girded,  equipped,  or  provided  with 
anything.  But  the  word  is  more  es- 
pecially applied  to  the  military,  and 
then  implies  that  the  soldier  has  his 
sword  girded  on,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  he  is  accoutred  as  a  soldier  on 
duty  ought  to  be  ;  like  the  right-hand 
figure  in  the  illustration,  from  Tra- 


jan*s  Column.  Hence,  miUs  non  ac- 
cinctuSi  means  a  soldier  without  his 
sword,  or,  as  we  should  say,  without 
his  **  side-amu,**  which,  under  a  lax 
system  of  discipline,  the  men  took  off 
when  employed  upon  field  works,  for- 
tifications, &c.,  and  piled  with  their 
shields  and  helmets  on  the  ground 
beside  them,  like  the  left-hand  figure 
in  the  illustration,  also  from  the  Co- 
lumn of  Trajan.  Under  a  strict  sys- 
tem, this  was  not  allowed ;  the  shield 
and  helmet  only  were  laid  aside,  but 
the  soldier  was  always  accinctus^  or 
had  his  sword  on.  Tac.  Ann,  xi. 
18.  Veget.  Mil  iii.  8. 

ACCUBITA'LIA.  Things  which 
belong  to  a  sofa  or  couch  ;  particu- 
Iwly  the  furniture  of  a  bed,  or  a 
dining  conch,  including  the  cushions 
or  piUows.  mattress,  and  coverlet  ;  as 


seen  in  the  two  next  illustrations. 
Valerian,  ap,  Trebell.  Claud.  14. 

ACCUBIT'IO.  The  act  of  re- 
clining at  table  (Cic.  Senect  13.),  as 
described  under  Accubo. 

ACCU'BITUM.  A  particular  kind 
of  couch  used  to  recline  upon  at  meals, 
which  was  substituted  under  the  em- 
pire for  the  lectus  tricliniaris,  (Schol. 
Vet.  ap.  Juv.  Sat.  v.  17.  Lamprid. 
Elagab.  19.)  The  precise  form  and 
character  of  this  piece  of  furniture  is 
nowhere  described ;  but  as  the  words 


accubo,  accumboy  accuhiiust  in  their 
strict  sense  refer  to  the  act  of  a  single 
person,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  the  accuhitum  was  a  sofa 
intended  for  the  reception  of  one  per- 
son only  :  the  more  so  as  the  annexed 
illustration  from  an  ancient  Roman 
marble  (Symeoni,  Epitaffi  Antichi, 
p.  51.  Lione,  1558)  shows  that  sofas 
of  such  a  character  were  actually  used 
at  meals  ;  while  the  interpretation 
given  explains  at  the  same  time  the 
object  of  their  introduction,  in  order 
that  any  number  of  guests  might  be 
accommodated  at  an  entertainment  by 
the  addition  of  extra  sofas  (Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev,  34.);  whereas  the  accom- 
modation afforded  by  a  tricliniary 
couch  was  limited  to  nine. 

ACCU'BITUS.  Same  as  Accu- 
BiTio.  Stat  Ach.  i.  109. 

ACCUBO  (KaroKXlvofiai).  To  re- 
cline at  table,   an    attitude   usually 


adopted  by  the  ancients  at  their  meals. 


ACCUMBO. 


ACKR8ECOMES. 


'  oar  habit  of  sitting.  The 
'  reclining,  as  clearly  shown 
istration,  fh>m  the  Vatican 
as  one  between  lying  and 
e  legs  and  lower  part  of  the 
g  stretched  out  at  full  length 
whilst  the  upper  part  was 
lited  and  supported  upon  the 
',  which  rested  on  a  pillow, 
irm  and  hand  being  left  free 
»ut  and  take  the  food, 
aal  method  of  arranging  the 
etiquette  of  precedence,  and 
f  the  different  places,  is  ex- 
tder  the  word  Lectus  Tbi- 

the  later  periods  of  Ro- 
>ry,  the  men  and  women 
together  at  their  repasts; 
Greeks  considered   such  a 

be  indecorous  for  females ; 
en,  therefore,  either  sat  at  a 
ible,  or  upon  one  end  of  the 


guished   from  Discumho,  which   has 

,  reference  to  scTcral  persons  or  the 
whole  company.     But  these  distinc- 

I  tions  are  not  always  obsenred. 

I      ACERRA   (Ai«ar»rplf).     A  small 

I  square  box  with  a  lid  to  it  (tuva  tu- 
rali».    Serv. 

,  ad  Virg.  JEn. 
V.  745.),     in 

I  which       the 

I  incense  used 

I  at  a  sacrifice 

^  was  contain- 
ed.    {Acerra 

'  turis     cuatos. 

!  Ovid.  Met  xiiL  703. 


which  the  men  only  re- 
shown  in  the  illustration 
»m  a  Greek  marble  in  the 
of  Verona,  representing  a 
epast  {coma  feralU).  The 
*tice  was  also  observed  by 
018,  before  the  corruption 
rs  incident  upon  wealth  and 
lad  ensued. 

SA'BO.  Properlydenotesthe 
lace  on  a  dining  couch,  in 
inction  to  Accmboy  which  re- 
nrson  already  reclining;  and 
to  a  single  person,  as  distin* 


Hor.  Od,  iii. 
8.  2.)  The  illustration  is  copied  from 
i  a  bas-relief  in  the  museum  of  the 
;  Capitol  at  Rome,  on  which  various  im- 
'  plements  employed  at  the  sacrifice  are 
I  sculptured. 

I  The  incense  itself  was  not  burnt  in 
'  the  acerra,  but  the  box  was  carried 
'  to  the  altar  by  an  at- 
tendant of  the  priest- 
hood, as  shown  by 
the  annexed  figure, 
copied  fr^m  a  bas- 
relief  at  Rome.  The 
box  is  carried  in  his 
left  hand,  a  jug  for 
pouring  out  libations 
of  wine  (capia)  in  his 
right,  and  the  skin  of 
a  victim  over  the  left 
arm.  The  incense, 
when  used,  was  taken 
out  of  the  box,  and  sprinkled  upon 
the  burning  altar,  for  which  the  expres- 
sion is  libare  acerra,  Ov.  Pont  iv.  8. 
39.  Pers.  Sat  ii.  5. 

2.  According  to  Festus  («.  r.),  the 
same  name  was  also  given  to  a  small 
portable  altar  placed  before  the  dead, 
and  on  which  incense  was  burnt. 
See  the  illustration  to  Ara  turi- 
CBEMA,  and  compare  Cic.  Leg.  ii.  24. 
ACERSEC'OMES  (4«€p<rf«<J/iiijf). 
Literally,  with  long  and  flowing  hair, 
and  thence,  by  implication,  a  youuf^ 
or  effeminate  person  (Juv.  Sat  viii. 
128.) ;  for  the  habit  of  wearing  the 
hair  imshom  was  regarded  as  unmanly 


ACETABULUM. 


ACL19. 


by  the  civilized  Romans, 
among  whom  it  was 
only  adopted  for  yoimg 
slaves  who  waited  at 
table,  an  instance  of 
which  is  given  in  Pin- 
CERNA ;  or  for  the  boys 
(CamiUi)  who  acted  as 
attendants  npon  the 
priesthood  at  the  altar, 
as  in  the  illostration  an- 
nexed, which  is  copied 
from  the  Vatican  Virgil, 
and  represents  one  of 
these  attendants. 

ACETAB'ULUM  {pi^iw^v),     A 
vinegar  cruet,  or  rather  cup,  which  i 
the    ancients    used   to'  - 

place  upon  their  tables 
at  dinner,  to  dip  their 
bread  in.  (Isidor.  Orig, 
XX.  4.  12.  Apic.  viii.  7. 
Ulp.  Dig.  xxxiv.  2. 
20.)  We  have  no  direct  testimony 
of  its  being  so  employed,  beyond  the 
iulerence  drawn  from  the  Greek 
name  of  the  vessel,  which  means 
literally  a  vinegar  dipper.  The  origi- 
nal, of  fine  red  clay,  here  figured, 
is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  and  is 
an  undoubted  example  of  these  cups, 
as  the  name  o^{t€aipov  is  inscribed  un- 
derneath it.  Panof  ka,  Recherches  sur 
Us  viritables  Noms  des  Vases  Grecs. 

2.  The  cup  used  by  jugglers  of  the 
class  now  called  "  thimble-riggers," 
joueurs  de  gobelets,  in  playing  the  trick 
of  the  "  little  pea  "  (Seneca,  Ep.  45.). 
This  was  a  very  common  piece  of 
jugglery  both  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  was  played  exactly 
in  the  same  way  as  now  (Alciphron, 
Ep,  iii.  20.,  where  the  process  is 
circumstantially  detailed).  The 
"  thimble-rigger "  was  called  4^l^^- 
KXiwrris  or  yfv<p<nralKnis  by  the  Greeks 
(Athen.  L  34.  Suidas.)  *,  the  Romans 
have  left  no  specific  name,  except  the 
common  one  for  all  jugglers,  pras' 
tigiaior.     Seneca,  /.  c. 

3.  A  dry  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
taining the  fourth  part  of  a  Hemina. 
Plin.  H.  N,  xxi.  109. 


ACIC'ULA.  A  diminutive  of 
Acu8  ;  but  as  the  word  is  applied  to 
the  bodkin  which  women  wore  in 
their  hair  (Acus,  2.),  the  diminutive 
must  be  understood  as  expressing  in- 
feriority of  material,  rather  than 
smallness  of  size,  for  such  omamenti 
were  made  of  wood  and  bone,  as  well 
as  ivory  and  the  precious  metalf. 
Cod.  Theodos.  iil  16.  1. 

ACI'N  ACES  {iuKodicps).  A  short, 
straight  poniard,  peculiar  to  the  Per- 
sians, Medes,  and  Scythians  (Hor. 
Orf.  i.  27.  5.  Curt  iii.  3.  18.X  which 
was  worn  suspended 
from  a  belt  round  the 
waist,  so  as  to  hang 
against  the  right  thigh 
(Val.  Place,  vi.  701. 
Floras,  iv.  11.  3),  as 
seen  in  the  illustration 
from  a  bas-relief  found 
amongst  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis.  The  aci- 
naces  was  not  a  sword,  but  a  dagger  ; 
for  it  was  worn  together  with  the 
sword,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  wounded 
Persian  in  the  celebrated  Pompeian 
Mosaic,  inserted  under  Braca  ;  from 
the  reduced  scale  of  the  drawing,  it 
is  not  very  prominent;  but  the  handle 
of  it  is  apparent  on  the  right  side,  the 
sword  being  suspended  by  a  belt  {bal- 
teus)  on  the  left. 

ACIS'CULUS.  A  small  "picA.- 
used  chiefly  by  builders  and  stone 
masons,  having  a  bluff  end 
like  a  hammer  at  one  extre- 
mity, and  a  curved  point,  or 
pick,  at  the  other.  It  is  re- 
presented on  several  coins 
of  the  Valerian  family,  with  the  name 
inscribed  below  it,  fW>m  one  of  which 
the  example  is  taken.    Quint  vi  3.  53. 

AC'LIS  or  ACLYS.  A  massive 
weapon  used  by  the  Osci,  and  some 
foreign  nations,  but  not  by  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  (Virg.  JSn,  viL  730.  SiL 
Ital.  iii.  363.).  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  sort  of  harpoon ;  for  it  con- 
sisted of  a  short  thick  stock  set  with 
spikes,  and  attached  to  a  line,  so  that 
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recovered  again  after  it 
urnched   (Serv.  ad  Virg. 

it  was  only  known  to 
radition,  haying  fallen  into 
before  his  time. 
3PH'ORUM  idtcparo- 
roperly;  a  Greek  term, 
rized  in  the  Latin  lan- 
rly  as  the  time  of  Varro 
R.  i.  8.  5.  Cic  Fin,  iii. 
iployed  to  designate  the 
rhich  pure  or  unmixed 
Aced  upon  the  table  (Pol- 
It  was,  therefore,  in 
ire,  an 
>  the 
larger 

for  a 
irpose, 
ng  wine  and  water  mixed 
rhe  illustration  is  copied 
>le  yase  (Bnonarotti,  Vcui 
31.),  hearing  an  inscrip- 
kI  to  Silyanns,  and  oma- 
i  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves, 
ids  exactly  in  form  with 
elineatedbpr  the  Pompeian 
of  which  IS  placed  at  the 
(tatue  of  Bacchus  (Mus. 
5.),  and  the  other  in  the 
he  god  Acratus  (Mus. 
2.),  which,  taken  together, 
&cient  to  identify  the  form. 
)iyiUM.  A  word  coined 
reek,  though 
Q  any  Greek 

exact  mean- 
h  is  open  to 
tss  hat  the 
ble  interpre- 
8  to  he,  the 

plinth  com- 
i  under  the 
narble  statue 
1^.  88.),  as  in 
ation,  which 
the  statue  of 
id  in  front  of 
•om  the  Vati- 
This  aero- 
rmed  a  component  part  of 
tielf ;  but  it  also  served  as 
ipper  basement  or  podium 


(&Kpow  wSSiopy  for  the  figure  to  rest  on, 
when  it  was  placed  in  an  elevated 
position,  or  upon  a  regular  base  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  as  in  the  il- 
lustration. 

ACROTE'RIA  (a^cpor^pia).  The 
pedestals  placed  on  the  summit  and 
angles  of  a  pediment  for  the  purpose 


n 


of  supporting  statues.  (Vitruv.  iii.  5. 
12.)  They  were  frequently  made 
without  bases  or  cornices,  as  in  the 
illustration. 

ACTU  A'RIOLUM.  Diminutive  of 
AcTUARius.  A  small  vessel,  or  open 
boat,  propelled  chiefly  by  oars,  never 


exceeding  eighteen  in  number;  the 
one  which  transported  Cicero  (Ep.  ad 
Att.  xvl  3.)  had  ten ;  but  they  were 
sometimes  assisted  by  a  sail  whe#the 
wind  served.  (Scheffer,  Mil  Nav. 
il.  2.)  The  example  is  copied  from 
a  miniature  in  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

ACTUA'RIUS.  Naves  actuaria, 
or  simply  Actuarue.  A  large  class  of 
open  vessels  worked  by  sweeps  and 


'  sails,  in  contradistinction  to  the  mer- 
1  chantmen,  or  sjuling  vessels  (o»«rart>). 
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ADMISSARIUS. 


(Sisenna.  ap.  Non.  s.  v.  p.  535.  Cic. 
Alt  V.  9.)  Properly  speaking,  these 
were  not  ships  of  war,  that  is  of  the 
line,  but  were  employed  for  all  pur- 
poses requiring  expedition,  as  packet 
boats,  transports  (Liv.  xxv.  30.)*  for 
keeping  a  look-out,  and  by  pirates 
(Sallust  Fragm,  ap.  Non.  /.  c),  and 
were  never  fitted  with  less  than 
eighteen  oars.  (Scheffer,  Mil.  Nav. 
ii.  2.)  The  illustration  is  from  the  Va- 
tican Virgil. 

2.  Actuarii.  Short-hand  writers, 
who  took  down  the  speeches  delivered 
in  the  senate  or  public  assemblies. 
Suet  Jul.  55.  I 

3.  Under  the  empire,  officers  who  { 
kept  the  commissariat  accounts,  re- 
ceived the  SQpplies  for  the  use  of  the  i 
army  from  the  contractors,  and  dis- 
pensed them  in  rations  to  the  troops.  I 
Ammian,   xx.  5.   9.   Id.  xxv.  10.  17. 
Aurel.  Vict.  p.  293. 

ACUS    (dxeVrpa,     /3«A<Ji^,    pwpii). 
Seems  to  have  designated  in  the  Latin 
language  both  a  pin  for  fastening,  and 
a   needle  for  sewing;  as  the  specific 
senses   in   which 
the  word  is  ap- 
plied   are   some- 
times   character- 
istio^f  the  former, 
and      sometimes 

the  latter  of  these  — — .*^— 
two  implements,  which  we  distinguish 
by  separate  names.  (Cic.  MHo^  24. 
Celsufl,  vii.  16.  Ovid.  Met  vi.  23.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  box  of 
pins  found  at  Pompeii,  and  a  sewing 
needle  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  fW>m 
the  same  city. 

2.  Acua  comatoria,  or  crinalis.     A 
large   bodkin   or  pin  several  inches 
long,   made   of  gold, 
silver,  bronze,  ivory, 
or  wood,   which  the 
women  used  to  pass 
through    their    back 
hair  iSter  it  had  been 
plaited  or  turned  up, 
in  order  to   keep  it 
neatly  arranged,  a  fashion  still  retained 
in  many  parts  of  Italy.  (Pet.  Sat  xxL 


1.  Mart  Ep.  ii.  66.  Id.  xiv.  24.  Apul. 
Met  viii.  p.  161.  Varior.)  The  illus- 
tration is  taken  from  the  f^ragment  of 
a  statue  in  the  Ducal  Gallery  at  Flo- 
rence, which  shows  the  mode  of  wear- 
ing these  hair-pins ;  but  a  great  va- 
riety of  originals  have  been  discovered 
at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere,  of  different 
materials  and  fancy  designs,  which 
are  engraved  in  the  Museo  Borbonico 
(ix.  15.),  and  in  Guasco  {Delle  Oma- 
trici,  p.  46.). 

3.  The  tongue  of  a  brooch,  or  of  a 
buckle  formed  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  own,  as  seen  in  the 


illustrations,  which  are  all  copied  from 
ancient  originals.     Valerian,  ap.  Tre- 
bell.  Claud.  14. 
I      4.  A  needle  used  for  trimming  oil- 
lamps,   and  usually  suspended   by  a 
I  chain  to  the  lamp,  as  is  still 
the  common  practice  in  Italy. 
,  The  illustration  is  copied  from 
i  an  original  bronze  lamp  exca- 
I  vated  in  Pompeii,  and  a  part 
I  of  the  chain  by  which  it  hangs 
is  shown.     The  use  of  it  was 
to  draw  up  and  lengthen  the  ij 
\  wick  as  it  burnt  down  in  the     — '■ 
'  socket ;  et  producit  acu  stupas 
humore  carentea.  Virg.  Moret  1 1. 

5.  A  dibble  for  planting  vines. 
PaUad.  i.  43.  2. 

6.  A  surgeon's  probe  (Fumaletti, 
8.  r.) ;  but  he  does  not  quote  any  an- 
cient authority,  and  the  proper  term 
for  that  instrument  was  specillum. 

ADMISSA'RIUS,  sc.  equus  (civo- 
fc(Tt)f).  A  stallion  kept  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding ;  for  as  the 
ancients  mostly  rode  and  drove  entire 
horses,  none  but  those  especially  kept 
for  the  purpose  were  allowed  to  have 
intercourse  with  the  mares.  Varro, 
R.  R.  ii.  7.  1.   Columell.  vi.  27.  3. 

2.  Also  used  of  other  animals,  as 


ADORATIO. 

of  asses.     Vairo,  B.  R.  iL  8.  3.  Pal- 
lad,  iy.  14.  2. 

ADOBA'TIO  Xwpwnann^tns,  Soph. 
EUctr.  1374).  The  act  of  adoration, 
a  mark  of  reirerenee  exhibited  by 
passers-by  to  any  person  or  oliject  to- 
wards wluch  they  wished  to  show  ex- 
treme reverence  and  respect     This 


action  was  expressed  by  the  following 
attitude  and  moyements: — the  body 
was  inclined  slightly  forwards  and  the 
knees  gently  bent,  whilst  the  right 
hand  touched  the  object  of  reverence, 
an  altar,  statue,  &c;  the  left  was 
raised  up  to  the  mouth  (ad  os,  fW>m 
whence  the  term  is  derived),  kissed, 
and  then  waved  towards  the  object 
intended  to  be  honoured.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
xxviii.  5.  xxix.  20.  ApuL  Met  iv. 
p.  83.  Varior.  Id.  A^  p.  496.)  The 
chief  motions  in  this  pantomime  are 
clearly  shown  in  the  illustration,  which 
is  copied  from  an  engraved  gem  in 
GorUeus  {Dactyiwthec.,  p.  ii  No.  63. ). 
ADULA'TIO  (wpoffK^ir/icit,  Herod 
i.  134>  The  most  abject  maimer  of 
doing  an  act  of  reverence,  as  practised 


ADYTUM.  1 1 

tdL  2.  Curt  viil  5. ),  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  gem  (Gorlseus,  Dcu:- 
fyliothec,  ii.  396.),  in  which  a  wor- 
rihipper  is  performing  adulation  to  the 
:^  Anubis.  The  Latin  poets  also 
<  lesignated  this  act  by  such  expressions 
:is  procumhere  (Tibull.  i.  2.  85.),  or 
prontu  adorare  (Juv.  ScU,  vi.  48.). 

ADVERSARIA,  sc.  tcrwta.  A 
Jay-book,  or  commonr-place  book,  in 
which  accounts  or  memorandums 
were  put  down  at  the  moment  to  be 
subsequently  transcribed  into  a  ledger, 
t)r  into  a  regular  journal.  Cic.  pro 
Eoac,  Com.  2. 

AIXYTUM  (WwToi').    A  private  or 
secret    chamber    in   a  temple,  from 
which  every  person  but  the  officiating 
I  priests  were  strictly  excluded.  (Cbbs. 
B.  a    iii.  105.    Virg.  jEn,  vi.  98.) 
That  the  adytum  was  distinct  from 
I  the  cdla,  is  clear  from  a  passage  of 
I  Lucan  (Phars.  v.  141—161.),  in  which 
the   priestess,    dreading   the  violent 
I  exertions  she  would  have  to  undergo 
I  from  the  stimulants  applied  in  the 
I  secret  chamber  to  produce  an  effect 
like   prophetic  inspiration  —  paven» 
adyti  penetraU  remoti  Faddicum — stops 
I  short  in  the  body  of  the  temple  and 
refuses  to  «dvance  into  the  adytum,  or 
den  (antrum)  as  it  is  there  termed, 
.  until  she  is  compelled  by  force.    A 
chamber  of  tiiis  kind  is  represented  in 
I  that  portion  of  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion, which  lies  behind  the  circular 


by  the  Persians  and  other  Oriental 
races  by  prostration  of  the  body  and 
bowing  the  head  upon  the  ground 
(Liv.  ix.  18.  Id.  XXX.  16.  Suet  Vi^ 


abtis,  marked  in  a  stronger  tint  than 

the  rest,  and  which  communicates  with 
,  the  body  of  the  edifice  by  two  doors, 

one  on  each  side.  The  whole  repre- 
,  sents  the  ground-plan  of  a  small  Done 
!  temple,  formerly  existing    near  the 

theatre  of  MarceUus,  at  Rome  on  the 
1  c  2 
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site  of  which  the  church  of  S.  Niccola 
in  Carcere  now  stands.     It  is  copied 
from  the  work  of  Labacco,  who  sur- 
veyed it  in  the  1 6th   century,  Libro  j 
dJt  Architettura,  Roma,  1558. 

Apartments  of  this  description  were 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  priesthood  to  delude  their 
votaries  by  the  delivery  of  oracular 
responses,  the  exhibition  of  miracles, 
or  any  sort  of  preternatural  eflFects, 
and  at  the  same  time  conceal  the 
agency  by  which  they  were  produced. 
They  consequently  were  not  attached 
to  all  temples,  but  only  to  those  in 
which  oracles  were  uttered,  or  where 
the  particular  form  of  worship  was 
connected  with  mysteries-,  which 
explains  why  such  contrivances  are 
80  seldom  met  with  in  the  ground- 
plans  of  ancient  temples  still  existing. 
But  the  remains  of  another  ancient 
temple  at  Alba  Fucentis,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  now  Alba,  on  the 
Lake  of  Fucino,  afford  ample  con- 
firmation that  the  illustration  intro- 
duced may  be  regarded  as  a  true 
specimen  of  the  ancient  cuiytum.  The 
interior  of  that  edifice  retained  its 
pristine  form,  and  was  in  a  complete 
state  of  preservation  when  visited  by 
the  writer.  It  difi'ers  only  slightly 
in  construction  from  the  example  in 
the  cut ;  for  the  secret  chamber  is 
not  placed  behind  the  absis,  but  is 
constructed  underneath  it,  part  being 
sunk  lower  than  the  general  floor  of 
the  main  body  of  the  temple  (cella) 
and  part  raised  above  it,  so  that  the 
portion  above  would  appear  to  the 
worshippers  in  the  temple  merely  as  a 
raised  basement,  occupying  the  lower 
portion  of  the  absis,  and  mtended  to  ' 
support  in  an  elevated  position  the 
statue  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  edifice 
was  dedicated  ;  nor  has  it  any  door  or 
visible  communication  into  the  body 
of  the  temple  ;  the  only  entrance  into 
it  being  afforded  by  a  postern  gate 
within  a  walled  enclosure  at  the 
back  of  the  premises,  through  which 
the  priests  introduced  themselves  and 
their  machinery  unseen  and  unknown. 


But  the  one  remarkable  feature  of  the 
whole,  and  that  which  proves  to  con- 
viction the  purpose  to  which  it  has 
been  applied,  consists  in  a  number  of 
tubes  or  hollow  passages  formed  in 
the  walls,  which  communicate  from 
this  hidden  recess  into  the  interior  of 
the  temple,  opening  upon  different 
parts  of  the  main  walls  of  the  celloy 
and  thus  enable  a  voice  to  be  conveyed 
into  any  part  of  the  temple,  whilst  the 
person  and  place  from  whence  it 
comes  remain  concealed. 

iEDES.    [DoMus,  Templum.] 

JEDIC'ULA.  A  shrine,  taber- 
nacle, or  canopy,  with  a  frontispiece 
supported  by  columns,  constructed 
within  the  cella  of  a 
temple,  and  under 
which  the  statue  of 
the  divinity  was  placed 
—  quadriga  inaurattB 
in  Capitdio  posita  in 
cella  Jovis  supra  fas- 
tigium  eediculcs.  (Liv. 
XXXV.  41.)  The  illustration  repre- 
sents the  statue  of  Jupiter  under  a 
tabernacle  in  the  Capitoline  temple, 
as  described  by  Livy  in  the  passage 
quoted,  and  is  taken  from  a  medal 
struck  in  honour  of  the  Vestal  virgin, 
^Ha  Quirina. 

2.  A  small  cabinet  made  of  wood 
after  the  model  of  a  temple,  in  which 
the  family  busts  or  images 
of  a  man  s  ancestors  (ima- 
gines fnajorum),  the  Lares, 
and  tutelar  deities  of  a 
house  were  preserved,  and 
placed  in  large  cases  round 
the  atrium.  (Pet  Sat, 
xxix.  8.)  The  illustration  is  copied 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  represents  an  adicula,  in 
which  the  bust  of  Protesilaus  is  de- 
posited. Compare  Ovid.  Her.  xiii. 
150—158. 

JEDirUUS,  iEDIT'IMUS,  or 
^DIT'UMUS  {vofxpvKai,  UpwpdKa^, 
yftaK6pos).  A  sacristan,  or  guardian,  to 
whose  surveillance  the  care  of  a  tem- 
ple was  committed.  Varro.  L.  L,  viii. 
12.  Gell.  xii.  10.     He  kept  the  keys, 
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the  appointed  hours  (Lit. 

ittended  to  the  sweeping 

;  (Enrip. 

0.),  and 

^de  to 

by     ex- 

!  rarities 

of  art 
.  Plin. 
10.   The 

was  an 
ne(Serv. 
£n.  ix. 
t  was  a 
t  and  re- 

as  may  ■ 
rred  from  the  style  and 
!  figure  annexed,  which 
re  example  of  the  Greek 
m  a  bas-relief  at  Dres- 
sffice  is  indicated  by  the 
inrel  leaves,  which  was 
fping  the  temple  at  Delphi 

iy/f).  In  its  primary 
fM  skin,  which  Uie  pn- 
>itants  of  Greece  used,  as 
kins  of  other  animals,  as 
f  clothing  and  defence, 
be  naturally  put  on  over 
d  tied  by  the  fh)nt  legs 
!8t,  so  as  to  protect  boUi 
I  breast  of  the  wearer,  as 
statue  of  Juno  Lanuvina 
lean  Museum  (Visconti, 
em.  ii  tay.  21.).  It  thus 
riginal  type  of  the  ©gis, 


Jupiter   and   Minerva, 
made  out  of  the    goat 


Amalthea,  which  suckled  Jupiter  in 
his  infancy.    Hygin.  Astron.  iL  13. 

The  illustration  exhibits  a  figure  of 
Minerva  on  a  fictile  lamp  (but  imi- 
tated from  a  very  ancient  type), 
wearing  the  sgis  as  described  above, 
which  covers  the  breast,  and  falls  down 
behind  the  back  as  low  as  the  knees. 
The  snakes  of  the  Gordon's  head 
placed  upon  it  form  a  fringe  round 
the  edges  in  the  same  manner  as 
Homer  (IL  iL  448.)  describes  the 
tassels  on  the  sgis  of  Jove. 

2.  As  such  a  mantle  formed  a 
cumbrous  appendage  to  a  statue  in 
the  ideal  style  of  Greek  sculpture, 
it  was  transformed  by  the  artists 
of     that     country 

into  a  small  and 
elegantly  formed 
breast-plate,  co- 
vered with  scales,  to 
imitate  armour,  and 
decorated  with  the 
Gorgon's  head  in 
the  centre,  as  in  the 
figure  of  Minerva 
here  given,  also 
from  a  fictile  lamp.  From  this  the 
word  JEffis  was  subsequently  used  to 
designate  the  breast-plate  of  a  divinity, 
but  more  especially  of  Jupiter  and 
Minerva,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Lorica,  the  breast-plate  of  mortals. 
Ovid.  Met  vi.  79.  Id.  ii.  755.  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  JEn,  viii-  435. 

3.  At  a  still  later  period  the  same 
word  was  used 
to  designate  the 
ordinary  cuirass 
worn  by  persons 
of  distinction, 
such  as  the  Ma- 
cedonian kings  I 
and  Roman  em- 
perors, when  de- 
corated with  an 
image  of  the 
Gorgon's  head  in 
front  (Mart.  Ep. 
vii.  1.),  which 
they  adopted  amongst  its  other  or- 
naments in  token  of  the  divine  cha- 
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racter  and  authority  they  assamed, 
as  in  the  example,  fh>m  a  statue  at 
Rome. 

4.  The  translation  of  sgis,  a  diiddj 
conTeys  an  idea  quite  remote  from 
the  original  and  true  meaning  of 
the  word ;  for  almost  every  figure  in 
the  works  of  ancient  art  with  a  goat- 
skin on  the  breast,  is  also  furnished 
with  a  shield  apart ;  and  the  passages 
where  a  defence  in  the  nature  of  a 
shield  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to, 
are  either  e<iuivocal,  or  may  be  under- 
stood with  equal  truth  as  descriptive 
of  the  large  mantle  of  goat-skin  shown 
in  the  first  wood-cut ;  which  could 
easily  be  drawn  forward  over  the  left 
arm,  to  protect  it  like  a  shield  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Athenians  used 
their  chlamys  (see  Cupeatus  Chla.- 
myde),  and  as  represented  by  the 
figure  annexed,  which  is  copied  fh>m 


a  very  ancient  statue  of  Minerva  in 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples. 

iENEA'TOR.  A  collective  name 
for  one  who  belonged  to  a  brass  band, 
and  played  upon  any  of  the  different 
wind  instruments  used  in  the  army,  at 
the  public  games,  or  religious  cere- 
monies, including  the  Buceinatores, 
Cornicinesy  and  Tufticinen,  Suet  JmL 
32.  Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  4.  22. 

iEOLIFILiE,  or  JEot.tp'yi^ 
Metal  vases  with  a  very  small  orifice, 
which  were  filled  with  water  and 
placed  on  the  fire  to  elucidate  the 
origin  and  nature  of  wind  by  the 
effect  of  steam  engendered  within 
them.     ( Vitruv.  i.  6. 2.). 


iEQUIPON'DlUM    (<rt^ 
Kttfui).      The    equipoise    or 
^  moveable    weight    attached 
I  to    a    steel-yard     (^tatera), 
and  balance  Qibra,  Vitruv.  x. 
3, 4.).  A  great  many  of  these 
have  been  found  at  Pompeii 
and  elsewhere,  mostly  made 
of  bronze,  and  of  some  fan- 
ciful device,  such  as  the  ex- 
ample  produced,   which    is 
taken  from  a  Pompeian  ori- 
'.  ginal. 

iERA'RIUM    The;>i(6/icfreaj«r3 
of  the  Roman  state,  as  distingaiihed 
fh)m  the  exchequer,  or  private  treft* 
sury   of   the   emperors  (ybcMs);    ii 
which  the  produce  of  the  yearly  n- 
\  venue,  the  public  accounts,  the  decreei 
I  of  the  senate,  and  the  standards  of  tki 
legions,  were  deposited.     (Cie.  Lt§> 
iiu  4.  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  51.  Liv.  iiL  69.) 
During  the  republic  the  temple  vk 
.  Saturn  was  used  as  the  treasory. 
j      2.  JSrarium  tanctius.     A  private 
,  department  of  the  same,  in  which 
were  kept  the  monies  and  treafom 
acquired  by  foreign  oonquett,  and  the 
\  fees  paid  by  slaves  for  their  mann- 
I  mission    (aurum  viceaimariwmy,    and 
I  which  was  never  c^ned  but  npofl 
,  great  emergencies.      Liv.  xxvii.  10. 
I  Compare  Quint  x.  3. 3. 
!      3.  jErariuM  milUare.'     The  arm§ 
'  pay^ffice,  a  separate  treasury  estap 
,  blished  by  Augustus  to  provide  for 
Uie  expenses  of  the  army,  for  which 
purpose  some  new  taxes  were  im- 
posed.    Suet  Octav,  49. 

iERO.  A  tand^basket  made  of 
oziers,  rushes,  or  sedge  (Plin.  H.  iV. 
xxvi.  21.  Vitruv.  v. 
12. 1 5.),  which  is  ft^ 
quently  represented 
as  used  by  the  sol- 
diers employed  in 
excavations,  forti- 
fications, and  ordi- 
nary   field     works, 

on    the   Column  of      

Tnjan,  fVom  which ^^^ 

the   annexed   illnstration    is   takest 
The  word,  however,  is  only  a  oolio- 
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dial  term  employed  by  the  common 
iople,  or  in  mmiliar  language.  Do- 
it, ap.  Terent  Phonn.  i.  2. 72. 

iERU'CA.  A  bright  green  colour 
'iificialUf  made  to  imitate  the  natural 
rdigris  (terugo)  which  bronie  ac- 
lirea  by  age.  Vitruv.  vii.  12.  Com- 
ire  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  26.,  who  de- 
sibes  the  different  processei  for 
taking  thb  colour,  but  which  he 
Tms  OTugo. 

JSRU'GO  (ttf  yjOMw),  The 
right  green  rust  which  bronze  ac- 
lires  from  age,  as  distinguished  from 
le  brown  rust  of  iron  (Jarugoj  n<- 
90,  Cic  TuBc,  It.  14.).  The  older 
le  bronae,  the  more  bright  and  beau- 
ftil  the  colour  becomes,  which  is 
ooaidered  to  enhance  its  value ;  and 
■  that  account  a  statue  of  high  an- 
quity  was  prized  by  the  ancients  far 
eyoiid  one  of  more  recent  casting. 
?jnk.  Storia  ddUArti^vu. 2.  10. 

iERUSCA'TOR.  A  charlatan, 
■egging  impostor,  or  one  who  raises 
he  wind  by  imposing  upon  the  cre- 
tulity  of  others.  AuL  GelL  ziy.  1, 2. 
}omp.  ix.  2. 2. 

JES  THERMA'RUM.  A  metal 
)ell  or  gong,  which  was  suspended  in 
he  public  baths,  in  order  to  notify  to 
he  public  by  its  sounds  when  the  hot 
rater  for  the  baths  was  ready.  Mart 
Ep,  liv.  163. 


are  there  suspended  at  the  windows. 
Blanchini,  Imstntment  Mua,  Vet  tar. 
vii.  Na  8. 

AG  A'SO  Qnom6pLot\  A  sUve  at- 
tached to  the  stables,  who  dressed  the 
horses,  led  them  out,  and  held  them 
till  his  master  mounted  ;  a  groom, 
O0tler,    or    stabU    boy  (Lir.  xliiL  5. 


The  illnstration  shows  two  of  these 
mplementa,  from  as  ancient  painting 
tpfcacating  a  aet  of  hatha,  and  which 


Plin.  H.  N.  XX XT.  40.  §  29.),  as  seen  in 
the  example  from  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

2.  Sometimes  also  applied  to  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  other  animals, 
such  as  donkeys  (Apul.  Met,  y\,  p. 
121.,  Varior.)f  and  in  a  more  general 
sense  transferred  to  any  of  the  lower 
class  of  slaves.     Hor.  Sat  ii.  8.  72. 

AGATHODiEMON  {dya0o9aU 
fjufv).  The  Greek  name  for  a  good 
spirit  or  guardian  angel,  for  which  the 
Latin  term  is  Genius,  q.  v.  Lamprid. 
Elagab.  28.  Inscript  ap.  Visconti, 
Mw.  Pio  Clem,  torn.  i.  p.  153. 

AGE' A.  The  passage  or  gangway 
by  which  the  boatswain  {hortator)  ap- 
proached the  rowers  (Isidor.  Orig. 
zix«  2.  4.  Ennius,  ap,  Isidor.  /.  c.)  ; 
also  termed  aditus  in  less  technical 
language.     Ovid.  Met  iii.  623. 

AGGER  (x«M«)*  Generally  any 
thing  which  is  thrown  together  — 
quod  adgeritur  —  to  fill  up  a  void,  or 
raise  a  mound,  whether  of  earth, 
wood,  or  rubbish,  whence  the  fol- 
lowing more  special  senses  are  de- 
rived. 

1.  An  artificial  mound  or  rampart 
with  which  the  Romans  surrounded 
their  camps,  or  any  position  intended 
to  be  occupied  for  a  certain  period 
daring  the  campaign.  It  was  most 
commonly  a  Uurge  embankment  of 
earth,    surmounted    on  the   top   by 
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palisades  (vallum\  and  protected  on 
the  outside  by  a  trench  (fossa),  formed 
by  the  excavation  of  the  earth  dug 
out  of  it  to  form  the  agger.  But  in 
situations  where  the  nature  of  the 
soil  would  not  admit  of  an  embank- 
ment of  earth,  other  materials  of  ready 
and  easy  access  were  had  recourse  to, 
and  it  was  then  frequently  constructed 
out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  filled  in  with 
brushwood,  &c.,  as  in  the  illustration 


from  the  Column  of  Trajan.  The  top 
of  it  is  covered  by  a  vallum  or  pali- 
sade, and  a  boarded  gallery  over  head 
for  the  protection  of  the  soldiery. 
The  example  will  at  once  explain  the 
meaning  of  those  passages  in  which  it 
b  mentioned  that  the  agger  was  set 
on  fire.  Caes.  BelL  Civ.  ii.  14. 

2.  Agger  murorum.  (Virg.  jEn.  x. 
24.)  An  embankment  upon  which  the 
walls  and  towers  of  a  fortified  city 
were  built,  and  which  served  as  a 
rampart  upon  which  the  garrison  were 
stationed  to  defend  the  place.  It  was 
constructed  of  earth  thrown  up  in  the 
manner  last  described,  but  was  more- 
over cased  with  masonry,  and  as- 
cended from  the  inside  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  which  is  a 


section  of  the  agger  and  walls  still  re- 
maining at  Pompeii,  with  an  elevation 
of  one  of  its  towers  partially  restored. 


3.  A  temporary  mound  of  ea 
wood,  or  any  other  materials  re 
at  hand,  thrown  up  against  the  m 
of  a  besieged  city,  on  which  the 
tering  train  (Jormenta  beUicd) 
placed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  rail 
the  assaulting  parties  to  a  level  i 
the  ramparts.  Like  the  parallel 
modem  warfare,  it  was  commence 
some  distance  from  the  city  walls, 
then  gradually  widened  on  the  in: 
until  It  met  them,  which  is  impliec 
such  expressions  as  agger  prontotw 
urbem,  Li  v.  v.  7. 

4.  Agger  via,  properly  the  n 
that  is,  the  central  part  of  a  stree 
highway  intended  for  the  trafiic 
carriages  and  cattle  (Virg.  ^n.  v.  2' 
which  was  paved  with  stones  imbed 
in  cement  laid  upon  several  strati 
broken  rubbish  (compare  Via), 
slightly  raised  in  the  centre,  so  1 
the  section  formed  an  elliptical  ouU 
as  seen  in  the  annexed  plan,  which 


section  between  the  curb  stones  of 
Via  Sacra,  leading  up  to  the  ten 
of  Jupiter  Latialis.  The  plan  u] 
which  it  was  constructed  explidns  n 
this  part  of  a  road  was  called 
agger  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  I.  c.  Isidor.  O 
XV.  16.  7.),  though  the  name  is  soi 
times  used  in  a  more  general  sense 
synonymous  with  Via,  as  A%arei 
agger  instead  of  Via  Aurdia,  Rv 
Itiner.  39. 

6.  An   artificial    embankment 
dyke  upon  the  sides  of  a  river  to  p 
tect    the  country  from    inundati< 


(Virg.  jEh.  ii.  496.),  and  also  a  m 
gin  of  masonry,  forming  the  quay 
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«  port,  to  which  the  vessels  were  made  .  a  chariot  of  war  or  not  t^  Virff.  ^m. 


fiik.  (Ovid,  ikfre.  XT.  690.  Id.  Tritf. 
tii  9.  13.)  The  illustration  represents 
a  dyke  of  rongh  stones  form^  at  the 
confluence  of  two  rivers  from  the 
Column  of  Trajan. 

AGI'NA.  The  socket  or  eye,  to 
which  the  beam  of  a  balance  is  pmned, 
and  in  which  the  upright  index 
(exajMn,  iigula)  oscillates  to  show  that 
the  object  weighed  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  weight  in  the  opposite 
scale.  (Festus.  s.  v.  TertulL  ad  Her- 


ii.  476.)    The  illustration  is  from  a 


mog.  41.)  Both  the  agina  and  the  in- 
dex affixed  perpendicularly  on  the 
centre  of  the  beam  are  shown  in  the 
illustration,  which  is  taken  from  an 
original  of  bronze.  Caylus.  It.  96.  4. 
AGITA'TOR.  GeneraUy  one  who 
puts  any  thing  in  motion ;  but  more 
especially  applied  to  those  who  drive 
cattle;  and  in  the  following  special 


1.  Agitator    aseUi    (^yi}X«in}s).     A 
donkey  boy,  or  donkey  driver  (Virg. 


Georg,  L  273.).  From  a  fictile  lamp 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Fabretti 
{CoL  Tr.  AddemL  p.  nlt> 

S.  Agitator  equonam  (V^X<>')*  A 
coachman,  or  diarioteer,  who  drove 
another  person  in  a  carriage,  whether 


terra  cotta,  representing  Paris  carry- 
ing away  Helen.  Wink.  Mon.  Inid. 
117.) 

3.  When  used  by  itself  and  without 
any  other  word  to  modify  or  distin- 
guish it,  a  driver  at  the  chariot^races 
of  the  Circus  (Plant  Men,  i.  2.  50. 


Suet.  Neroj  22.)  Compare  Auriga. 
The  illustration  is  from  a  terra  cotta 
lamp,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Bartoli. 

AGITA'TRIX.      A  female  who 
sets  any  thing  in  motion ;  hence,  «y/- 
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iHirum  agitatrix^  a  huntresSy  who  beats 
up  the  woods  and  covers  (Arnob.  iv. 
p.  141. ),  particularly  applied  to  Diana 
the  goddess  of  the  chase ;  in  which 
character  she  appears  in  the  illustra- 
tion from  a  terra  cotta  lamp,  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Bartoli. 

AGMINA'LIS,  sc.eqvus.  A  sump- 
ter  horse,  which  follows  an  army  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  baggage,  as  in  the 
example  from  the  Column  of  Trajan, 


which  shows  one  of  these  animals 
laden  with  the  shields  and  helmets  of 
the  Roman  soldiers.  Dig.  50.  4.  18. 
§.21.  Cod   Theodos.  8.  5.  6. 

AG'OLUM.  A  long  tapering  stick 
used  by  the  Roman  drovers  and 
herdsmen,  for  driving  their  cattle. 
(Festus.  *.  V.)  The  drovers  of  the 
Roman  Campagna  make  use  of  a  si- 


milar instrument  at  the  present  day, 
formed  by  a  long  straight  shoot  of 
the  prickly  pear,  precisely  like  the 
example  here  given,  which  is  fh)m  a 
painting  at  Pompeii. 

AGONOTIFETA      (dr»yo6^0. 
The  president  at  the  public  games  in 


AIIKNUM. 

(ireecc,  always  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion, whose  office  it  was  to  decid« 
disputes,  declare  the  victors,  and 
award  the  prizes.     Spart  Hadr.  13. 

AGRIMENSCRES.  Land  sur- 
veyors. (Amm.  Marc.  xix.  11.  8  )  A 
body  formed  into  a  college  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  paid  by  the 
state. 

AHE'NUM.  Properly  a  capper  or 
boiler  for  heating  water,  which  wasnu - 
/)en(/e(/ over  the  fire,  in 
contra-distinction  to 
the  saucepan  (caca- 
bus)  for  boiling  meat 
or  vegetables,  and 
which  was  placed 
upon  it  (Paul.  Diy. 
33.  7.  18.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  ^n,  i.  213.);  the  distinction 
however  is  not  always  observed.  The 
example  is  copied  from  an  original  of 
bronze  found  at  Pompeii  ;  £e  eye 
at  the  top  of  the  handle  is  to  receive 
the  hook  by  which  it  was  suspended. 

2.  The  coppers  which    contained 
the    water    for    supplying    a    bath 
(Vitruv.    V.    10.    1.).      ^ 
These    were    always 
three  in  number,  ar- 
ranged with    a   nice 
regard  to  economy  of 
frieL       The    largest, 
which  contained  the 
hot  water  (caldarium), 
was     placed    imme- 
diately over  the  fur-    _ 

nace,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  shown  by  the  square  aper- 
ture at  the  bottom  of  the  annexed 
woodcut:  over  that  was  placed  a  ' 
second  (tepidarium),  which  only  re- 
ceived a  mitigated  heat  from  the 
greater  distance  of  the  fire,  and 
which,  therefore,  contained  water  of 
a  lower  temperature  ;  the  uppermoat 
of  all  (frigidarium)  received  the  cold 
water  direct  from  the  cistern;  thus, 
when  the  hot  water  was  drawn  off 
from  the  lowest  copper,  the  emptj 
space  was  immediately  filled  np  with 
fluid  which  had  already  acqmred  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  and  the  second 
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IS  again  replenished  with  cold 
Iter  from  above.  All  this  is  made  : 
ry  clear  by  the  illustration,  which  I 
ows  the  three  boilers  used  in  the  ' 
ths  at  Pompeii,  as  restored  by  Sir  . 
'.  Gell  from  the  impressions  which 
eir  figures  have  left  in  the  mortar  | 
the  wall  behind  them  in  which  , 
ey  were  set. 

A'LA.     The  wing  of  a  bird,  and 
ence,  from  the  resemblance  in  use. 


e  feather  affixed  to  the  shaft  of  an  . 
row  to  guide  and  steady  its  course  ! 
trough  the  air.  (Virg.  mn,  ix.  578.)  \ 
he  example  shows  a  Greek  arrow  j 
and  in  Attica. 

2.  A  large  recess  in  Roman  houses 
^  any  si2e  and  splendour,  of  which  { 
lere  were  generally  two,  one  on  | 
ich  side  of  the  atrium  (Vitruv.  vL  \ 
4.),  furnished  with  seats,  and  ! 
osed   in  front   with   curtains ;   and  , 


bicli,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
lalogy  afforded  by  the  houses  of 
odem  Turkey,  (which  have  two 
reciaely  similar  recesses  on  their 
dleries,  closed  with  curtains,  and 
led  with  divans,)  were  intended  for 
le  master  of  the  house  to  receive 
s  visitors,  and  eigo^  the  conver- 
sion of  his  acquaintance.  The 
Mition  of  the  Alat  is  shown  on  the 
round-plan  of  the  house  of  Pansa 
«e  IXoMUs],  where  they  are  marked 
c ;  their  mtemal  elevation  in  the 
igraving  above,  which  is  a  restor- 
ion  of  the  atrium  of  the  house  of 
illust  at  Pompeii,  and  in  which  the 
itrance  to  the  alae  is  formed  by  the 


two  large  doorways  with  the  curtains 
drawn  aside  at  the  furthest  angle  of 
the  chamber,  on  the  right  and  left 
hand. 

3.  In  large  buildings,  such  as  a 
basilica  or  Etruscan  temple,  which 
were  divided  by  rows  of  columns  into 
a  centre  nave  and  two  side  aisles, 
like  our  churches  (a  distribution,  of 
which  the  great  temple  at  Paestum 
affords  an  existing  specimen ;  see 
also  the  illustration  to  Basilica), 
these  side  aisles  appear  to  be  termed 
Aia  by  Vitruvius  (iv.  7.  2.) ;  and, 
in  consequence,  Professor  Becker 
{GaUus,  p.  107.  Transl.)  wishes  to 
establish  that  the  aia  of  private 
houses  were  not  the  apartments  de- 
scribed above,  but  merely  two  side- 
aisles,  separated  in  like  manner  by 
rows  of  columns  fh)m  the  centre  of 
the  atrium.  But,  to  support  this 
position,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
inventing  an  imaginary  atrium  of  his 
own,  unlike  any  which  has  yet  been 
discovered  either  at  Pompeii  or  else- 
where—  of  separating  the  cavadium 
from  the  atrium,  —  and  of  composing 
a  Roman  house  upon  a  plan  entirely 
coigectural,  which  he,  therefore,  dis- 
tributes into  the  three  separate  divi- 
sions—  the  atrium  first,  next  the 
cavedium,  and  the  peristyle  beyond; 
all  which,  though  plausible  enough 
in  theory,  receives  no  corroboration 
from  anything  yet  brought  to  light ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive authority,  the  interpretation 
given  under  Na  2.  seems  most  en- 
titled to  confidence. 

4.  The  win^  of  an  army,  which,  in 
the  Latin  writers,  is  equivalent  to 
saying  the  division  or  contingent 
fumi&ed  by  the  allies;  for  these 
were  always  stationed  on  the  flanks, 
to  cover  the  legions  consisting  of 
Roman  citizens,  who  always  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  battle  array.  Veget 
Mil.  2.  14. 

5.  For  a  similar  reason,  also  ap- 
plied  to  a  brigade  of  cavalry  con- 
taining 300  men   and  upwards,  fur- 
nished   by   the    allies,    and    in   like 
D  2 
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site  of  which  the  church  of  S.  Niccola 
in  Carcere  now  stands.  It  is  copied 
from  the  work  of  Labacco,  who  sur- 
yeved  it  in  the  1 6th  century,  Libro 
delt  Architettura,  Roma,  1558. 

Apartments  of  this  description  were 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  priesthood  to  delude  their 
▼otaries  by  the  delivery  of  oracular 
responses,  the  exhibition  of  miracles, 
or  any  sort  of  preternatural  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  conceal  the 
agency  by  which  they  were  produced. 
They  consequently  were  not  attached 
to  all  temples,  but  only  to  those  in 
which  oracles  were  uttered,  or  where 
the  particular  form  of  worship  was 
connected  with  mysteries;  which 
explains  why  such  contrivances  are 
so  seldom  met  with  in  the  ground- 
plans  of  ancient  temples  still  existing. 
But  the  remains  of  another  ancient 
temple  at  Alba  Fucentis,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  now  Alba,  on  the 
Lake  of  Fucino,  afford  ample  con- 
firmation that  the  illustration  intro- 
duced may  be  regarded  as  a  true 
•pecimen  of  the  ancient  adytum.  The 
interior  of  that  edifice  retained  its 
pristine  form,  and  was  in  a  complete 
state  of  preservation  when  visited  by 
the  writer.  It  differs  only  slightly 
in  construction  from  the  example  in 
the  cut ;  for  the  secret  chamber  is 
not  placed  behind  the  absis,  but  is 
constructed  underneath  it,  part  being 
sunk  lower  than  the  general  floor  of 
the  main  body  of  the  temple  (ceUa) 
and  part  raised  above  it,  so  that  the 
portion  above  would  appear  to  the 
worshippers  in  the  temple  merely  as  a 
raised  basement,  occupying  the  lower 
portion  of  the  absis,  and  intended  to 
support  in  an  elevated  position  the 
statue  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  edifice 
was  dedicated  ;  nor  has  it  any  door  or 
visible  communication  into  the  body 
of  the  temple  ;  the  only  entrance  into 
it  being  afforded  by  a  postern  gate 
within  a  walled  enclosure  at  the 
back  of  the  premises,  through  which 
the  priests  introduced  themselves  and 
their  machinery  unseen  and  unknown. 


But  the  one  remarkable  feature  of  the 
whole,  and  that  which  proves  to  con- 
viction the  purpose  to  which  it  has 
been  applied,  consists  in  a  number  of 
tubes  or  hollow  passages  formed  in 
the  walls,  which  communicate  from 
this  hidden  recess  into  the  interior  of 
the  temple,  opening  upon  different 
parts  of  the  main  walls  of  the  ceUa, 
and  thus  enable  a  voice  to  be  conveyed 
into  any  part  of  the  temple,  whilst  the 
person  and  place  fh)m  whence  it 
comes  remain  concealed. 

iEDES.    [DoMus,  Templum.] 

-ffiDIC'ULA.  A  shrine,  taber- 
nacle, or  canopy,  with  a  frontispiece 
supported  by  columns,  constructed 
within  the  ceUa  of 
temple,  and  under 
which  the  statue 
the  divinity  was  placed 
—  quadriga  inauraUt 
in  Capitolio  posita  in 
ceUa  Jovis  supra  fas- 
tigium  adiculcB.  (Liv. 
XXXV.  41.)  The  illustration  repre- 
sents the  statue  of  Jupiter  under  a 
tabernacle  in  the  Capitoline  temple, 
as  described  by  Livy  in  the  passage 
quoted,  and  is  taken  from  a  medal 
struck  in  honour  of  the  Vestal  virgin, 
.£lia  Quirina. 

2.  A  small  cabinet  made  of  wood 
after  the  model  of  a  temple,  in  which 
the  family  busts  or  images 
of  a  man  s  ancestors  (inui- 
gines  majorum),  the  Lares, 
and  tutelar  deities  of  a 
house  were  preserved,  and 
placed  in  large  cases  round 
the  atrium.  (Pet  Sat 
xxix.  8.)  The  illustration  is  copied 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  represents  an  adieula^  in 
which  the  bust  of  Protesilaus  is  de- 
posited. Compare  Ovid.  Her,  xiii. 
150—158. 

^DirUUS,  JEDIT'IMUS,  or 
JEDIT'UMUS  (roQ^i^Aal,  UfXHpitXc^, 
y€c»K6pos).  A  sacristan,  or  guardian,  to 
whose  surveillance  the  care  of  a  tem- 
ple was  committed.  Varro.  L.  L,  viii. 
12.  GeU.  xii.  10.    He  kept  the  keys. 
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it  at  the  appointed  hours  (Lit. 
Of  attended  to  the  sweeping 
ning  (Enrip. 
—150.),  and 
i  a  guide  to 
s  by  ex- 
the  rarities 
>rk8  of  art 
ined.  Plin. 
k  §  10.  The 
aent  was  an 
bleone(Serv. 
g.  jEn,  ix. 
>r  it  was  a 
trust  and  re- 
lity ;  as  may 
inferred  from  the  style  and 
'  the  figure  annexed,  which 

6  rare  example  of  the  Greek 
from  a  bas-relief  at  Dres- 

38e  office  is  indicated  by  the 
if  laurel  leaves,  which  was 
sweeping  the  temple  at  Delphi 

}  (ofy/f).      In    its    primary 

goafM  skin,  which    the   pri- 

nhabitants  of  Greece  used,  as 

he  skins  of  other  animals,  as 

le  of  clothing  and  defence. 

uld  be  naturally  put  on  oyer 

:,  and  tied  by  ihe  front  legs 

chest,  so  as  to  protect  both 

and  breast  of  the  wearer,  as 

the  statue  of  Juno  Lanuyina 

Vatican  Museum  (Visconti, 

7  Clem,  iL  tay.  21.).  It  thus 
he  original  type  of  the  segis, 


i  by  Jupiter   and  Minerva, 
ras  made  oat  of  the    goat 


Amalthea,  which  suckled  Jupiter  in 
his  infancy.    Hygin.  AMtron.  ii.  13. 

The  illustration  exhibits  a  figure  of 
Minerva  on  a  fictile  lamp  (but  imi- 
I  tated  fi^m  a  very  ancient  tjrpe), 
wearing  the  segis  as  described  above, 
which  covers  the  breast,  and  falls  down 
behind  the  back  as  low  as  the  knees. 
The  snakes  of  the  Gorgon's  head 
placed  upon  it  form  a  fringe  round 
the  edges  in  the  same  manner  as 
Homer  (//!.  ii  448.)  describes  the 
tassels  on  the  sgis  of  Jove. 

2.  As  such  a  mantle'  formed  a 
cumbrous  appendage  to  a  statue  in 
the  ideal  style  of  Greek  sculpture, 
it  was    transformed    by  the  artists 

j  of  that  country 
into  a  small  and 
elegantly  formed 
breast-plate,  co- 
vered with  scales,  to 
imitate  armour,  and 
decorated  with  the 
Gorgon's  head  in 
the  centre,  as  in  the 
figure  of  Minerva 
here  given,  also 
from  a  fictile  lamp, 
word  JE^  was  subsequently  used  to 
designate  the  breasi-plate  of  a  divinity , 
but  more  especially  of  Jupiter  and 
Minerva,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Lorica,  the  breast-plate  of  mortals. 
Ovid.  Met  yi.  79.  Id.  ii.  755.  Serv. 
cm/  Virg.  ^n,  viiL  435. 

3.  At  a  still  later  period  the  same 
word  was  used 
to  designate  the 
ordinary  cuirass 
worn  by  persons 
of  distinction, 
such  as  the  Ma- 
cedonian kings 
and  Roman  em- 
perors, when  de- 
corated with  an 
image  of  the 
Gorgon's  head  in 
front  (Mart.  fp. 
vil  1.),  which 
they  adopted  amongst  its  other  or- 
naments m  token  of  the  divine  cha- 


From  this  the 
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site  of  which  the  church  of  S.  Niccola 
in  Carcere  now  stands.  It  is  copied 
from  the  work  of  Labacco,  who  sur- 
yeyed  it  in  the  1 6th  century,  Libro 
deb'  ArchiteUura,  Roma,  1558. 

Apartments  of  this  description  were 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  priesthood  to  delude  their 
votaries  by  the  delivery  of  oracular 
responses,  the  exhibition  of  miracles, 
or  any  sort  of  preternatural  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  conceal  the 
agency  by  which  they  were  produced. 
They  consequently  were  not  attached 
to  all  temples,  but  only  to  those  in 
which  oracles  were  uttered,  or  where 
the  particular  form  of  worship  was 
connected  with  mysteries  ^  which 
explains  why  such  contrivances  are 
so  seldom  met  with  in  the  ground- 
plans  of  ancient  temples  still  existing. 
But  the  remains  of  another  ancient 
temple  at  Alba  Fucentis,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  now  Alba,  on  the 
Lake  of  Fucino,  afford  ample  con- 
firmation that  the  illustration  intro- 
duced may  be  regarded  as  a  true 
specimen  of  the  ancient  adytum.  The 
interior  of  that  edifice  retained  its 
pristine  form,  and  was  in  a  complete 
state  of  preservation  when  visited  by 
the  writer.  It  differs  only  slightly 
in  construction  from  the  example  in 
the  cut ;  for  the  secret  chamber  is 
not  placed  behind  the  absis,  but  is 
constructed  underneath  it,  part  being 
tonk  lower  than  the  general  floor  of 
the  main  body  of  the  temple  (cello) 
and  part  raised  above  it,  so  that  the 
portion  above  would  appear  to  the 
worshippers  in  the  temple  merely  as  a 
raised  basement,  occupying  the  lower 
portion  of  the  absis,  and  intended  to 
support  in  an  elevated  position  the 
statue  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  edifice 
was  dedicated  ;  nor  has  it  any  door  or 
visible  communication  into  the  body 
of  the  temple  ;  the  only  entrance  into 
it  being  afforded  by  a  postern  gate 
within  a  walled  enclosure  at  the 
back  of  the  premises,  through  which 
the  priests  introduced  themselves  and 
their  machinery'  unseen  and  unknown. 


But  the  one  remarkable  feature  of  the 
whole,  and  that  which  proves  to  con- 
viction the  purpose  to  which  it  has 
been  applied,  consists  in  a  number  of 
tubes  or  hollow  passages  formed  in 
the  walls,  which  conmiunicate  from 
this  hidden  recess  into  the  interior  of 
the  temple,  opening  upon  different 
parts  of  the  main  walls  of  the  cella^ 
and  thus  enable  a  voice  to  be  conveyed 
into  any  part  of  the  temple,  whilst  the 
person  and  place  from  whence  it 
comes  remain  concealed. 

-ffiDES.   [DoMus,  Templum.] 

-ffiDIC'ULA.  A  shrine,  taber- 
nacle, or  canopy,  with  a  frontispiece 
supported  by  columns,  constructed 
within  the  ceUa  of  a 
temple,  and  under 
which  the  statue  of 
the  divinity  was  placed 
—  quadriga  inauraUe 
in  CapiUxio  posiUe  in 
cella  Jovis  supra  fas- 
tigium  adicula.  (Liv. 
XXXV.  41.)  The  illustration  repre- 
sents the  statue  of  Jupiter  under  a 
tabernacle  in  the  Capitoline  temple, 
as  described  by  Livy  in  the  passage 
quoted,  and  is  taken  from  a  medal 
struck  in  honour  of  the  Vestal  virgin, 
MMa  Quirina. 

2.  A  small  cabinet  made  of  wood 
after  the  model  of  a  temple,  in  which 
the  family  busts  or  images 
of  a  man  s  ancestors  (ima- 
gines majorum)f  the  Lares, 
and  tutelar  deities  of  a 
house  were  preserved,  and 
placed  in  large  cases  round 
the  atrium.  (Pet  SaL 
xxix.  8.)  The  illustration  is  copied 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  represents  an  adiculay  in 
which  the  bust  of  Protesilaus  is  de- 
posited. Compare  Ovid.  Her,  xiii 
150—158. 

^DirUUS,  ^DiriMUS,  or 
-ffiDIT'UMUS  (vop^^Xa^,  UftwpiXai, 
¥€WK6pos),  A  sacristan,  or  guardian,  to 
whose  surveillance  the  care  of  a  tem- 
ple was  committed.  Varro.  L,  L.  viii. 
12.  GeU.  xii.  10.    He  kept  the  keys. 


iERUCA. 


AGGER. 
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[oial  term  employed  by  the  common 
leople,  or  in  fiuniliar  language.  Do- 
laL  ap.  Terent  Phorm,  i.  2. 72. 

MKVCK.  A  bright  green  colour 
Ttificiaify  made  to  imitate  the  natural 
trdigris  (joemgo)  ivhich  bronze  ac- 
[oires  by  age.  Vitruv.  vii.  12.  Com- 
•re  PliiL  H,  N.  xxxiv.  26.,  who  de- 
eribes  the  different  processes  for 
naking  this  colour,  but  which  he 
erms  aruga. 

JERD'GO  (ttf  xoXkw\  The 
irigfat  green  rust  which  bronze  ac- 
quires from  age,  as  distinguished  from 
he  brown  rust  of  iron  {Jtrntgo,  n«- 
•190,  Cic.  7iuc.  It.  14.).  The  older 
he  bronze,  the  more  bright  and  bean- 
ifal  the  colour  becomes,  which  is 
nosidered  to  enhance  its  value ;  and 
n  that  account  a  statue  of  high  an- 
iquity  was  prized  by  the  ancients  far 
leyond  one  of  more  recent  casting. 
PTmk.  Stona  deOeArii^  y'u.  2. 10. 

^RUSCA'TOR.  A  charlatan, 
)egging  impostor,  or  one  who  raises 
he  wind  by  imposing  upon  the  cre- 
inlity  of  oUiers.  AuL  GelL  ziv.  1, 2. 
Comp.  ix.  2. 2. 

JES  TUERMA'RUM.  A  metal 
tiell  or  gong,  which  was  suspended  in 
iie  public  baths,  in  order  to  notify  to 
the  public  by  its  sounds  when  the  hot 
water  for  the  baths  was  ready.  Mart 
Ep,  ziv.  163. 


are  there  suspended  at  the  windows. 
Blanchini,  Instrument.  Mua.  Vet.  tav. 
vii.  No.  8. 

AGA'SO(i«voic<(/uof).  A  slave  at- 
tached to  the  stables,  who  dressed  the 
horses,  led  them  out,  and  held  them 
till  his  master  mounted  ;  a  grocm, 
ostler,    or    stable    boy  (Liv.  xliiL  5. 


The  illustration  shows  two  of  these 
impiementa,  from  an  andent  painting 
lepreaenting  a  let  of  baths,  and  which 


Plin.  H.  N.  zxxv.  40.  §  29.),  as  seen  in 
the  example  from  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

2.  Sometimes  also  applied  to  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  other  animals, 
such  as  donkeys  (Apul.  Met,  vi.  p. 
121.,  Varior.),  and  in  a  more  general 
sense  transferred  to  any  of  the  lower 
class  of  slaves.     Hor.  Sat  ii.  8. 72. 

AGATHODiEMON  {dyaBo9al- 
fiuy).  The  Greek  name  for  a  good 
spirit  or  guardian  angel,  for  which  the 
Latin  term  is  Genius,  q.  v.  Lamprid. 
Elagab.  28.  Inscript  ap,  Visconti, 
Mus.  Pio  Clem,  torn.  i.  p.  1 53. 

AGE' A.  The  passage  or  gangway 
by  which  the  boatswain  (Jwrtator)  ap- 
proached the  rowers  (Isidor.  Orig, 
xix«  2.  4.  Ennius,  ap,  Isidor.  /.  c.) ; 
also  termed  aditus  in  less  technical 
language.     Ovid.  Met  iii.  623. 

AGGER  (x»M«)-  Generally  any 
thing  which  is  thrown  together  — 
quod  adgeritur  —  to  fill  up  a  void,  or 
raise  a  mound,  whether  of  earth, 
wood,  or  rubbish,  whence  the  fol- 
lowing more  special  senses  are  de- 
rived. 

1.  An  artificial  mound  or  rampart 
with  which  the  Romans  surrounded 
their  camps,  or  any  position  intended 
to  be  occupied  for  a  certain  period 
daring  the  campaign.  It  was  most 
commonly  a  Uurge  embankment  of 
earth,   surmounted    on  the   top   by 
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palisades  (viiUumX  and  protected  on 
the  oatside  by  a  trench  {foasa),  formed 
by  the  excavation  of  the  earth  dug 
out  of  it  to  form  the  agger.  But  in 
situations  where  the  nature  of  the 
soil  would  not  admit  of  an  embank- 
ment of  earth,  other  materials  of  ready 
and  easy  access  were  had  recourse  to, 
and  it  was  then  frequently  constructed 
out  of  the  trunks  of  trees  filled  in  with 
brushwood,  &c.,  as  in  the  illustration 


from  the  Column  of  Trajan.  The  top 
of  it  is  covered  by  a  vallum  or  pali- 
sade, and  a  boarded  gallery  over  head 
for  the  protection  of  the  soldiery. 
The  example  will  at  once  explain  the 
meaning  of  those  passages  in  which  it 
b  mentioned  that  the  agger  was  set 
on  fire.  Cess.  BelL  Civ,  ii.  14. 

2.  Agger  murorum.  (Virg.  ^n.  x. 
24.)  An  embankment  upon  which  the 
walls  and  towers  of  a  fortified  city 
were  built,  and  which  served  as  a 
rampart  upon  which  the  garrison  were 
stationed  to  defend  the  place.  It  was 
constructed  of  earth  thrown  up  in  the 
manner  last  described,  but  was  more- 
over cased  with  masonry,  and  as- 
cended from  the  inside  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  which  is  a 


^V 


section  of  the  agger  and  walls  still  re- 
maining at  Pompeii,  with  an  elevation 
of  one  of  its  towers  partially  restored. 


3.  A  temporary  mound  of  ear 
wood,  or  any  other  materials  rea 
at  hand,  thrown  up  against  the  wa 
of  a  besieged  city,  on  which  the  bt 
tering  train  (tormenta  bellied)  w 
placed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  raisi 
the  assaulting  parties  to  a  level  wi 
the  ramparts.  Like  the  parallels 
modern  warfare,  it  was  commenced 
some  distance  from  the  city  walls,  a 
then  gradually  widened  on  the  insi 
until  it  met  them,  which  is  implied  1 
such  expressions  as  agger  promotits  > 
urbem,  Liv.  v.  7. 

4.  Agger  via,  properly  the  roc 
that  is,  the  central  part  of  a  street 
highway  intended  for  the  traffic 
carriages  and  cattle  (Virg.  ^n.  v.  272 
which  was  paved  with  stones  imbedd< 
in  cement  laid  upon  several  strata 
broken  rubbish  (compare  Via),  ai 
slightly  raised  in  the  centre,  so  th 
the  section  formed  an  elliptical  outlii 
as  seen  in  the  annexed  plan,  which  ii 


section  between  the  curb  stones  of  tJ 
Via  Sacra,  leading  up  to  the  temp 
of  Jupiter  Latialis.  The  plan  up< 
which  it  was  constructed  explains  wl 
this  part  of  a  road  was  called  tl 
agger  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  L  c.  Isidor.  On 
XV.  16.  7.),  though  the  name  is  som 
times  used  in  a  more  general  sense, : 
synonymous  with  Via,  as  Aureli\ 
agger  instead  of  Via  Aurelia,  Rut 
Itiner.  39. 

6.  An  artificial  embankment  < 
dyke  upon  the  sides  of  a  river  to  prt 
tect    the  country  from    inundatioi 


(Virg.  jEh,  ii.  496.),  and  also  a  ma; 
gin  of  masonry,  forming  the  quay  < 


AGINA. 


AOITATRDC. 


«  port,  to  which  the  Teaself  were  made 
fiMt  (Ovid.  Met.  zt.  690.  Id.  Trist. 
iii  9.  13.)  The  illustration  representfl 
a  d jke  of  rough  stones  formed  at  the 
eoidioence  of  two  rivers  from  the 
Cohimn  of  Trajan. 

AGFNA.  The  socket  or  eye,  to  | 
whkh  the  beam  of  a  balance  is  pwned,  ' 
and  in  which  the  upright  index  , 
{examem,  ligula)  oscillates  to  show  that  I 
the  object  weighed  corresponds  ex-  ' 
actlj  with  the  weight  in  the  opposite 
Male.  (Festos.  m.  v.  TertalL  ad  Htr-  , 


a  chariot  of  war  or  not  (Virg.  Mn. 
ii.  476.)    The  illustration  is  from  a 


mog,  41.)  Both  the  agina  and  the  in- 
dex affixed  perpendicularly  on  the 
centre  of  the  beam  are  shown  in  the 
illustration,  which  is  taken  from  an 
original  of  bronze.  Caylus.  iv.  96.  4. 
AGITA'TOR.  GeneraUy  one  who 
pats  any  thin^  in  motion ;  but  more 
especially  applied  to  those  who  drive 
cattle;  and  in  the  following  special 


terra  cotta,  representing  Paris  carry- 
ing away  Helen.  Wink.  M<m.  Ined. 
117.) 

3.  When  used  by  itself  and  without 
any  other  word  to  modifV  or  distin- 
guish it,  a  driver  at  the  chariot-races 
of  the  Circus  (Plaut  Men,  L  2.  50. 


1.  Agitator    cudli    (hirnK&frns),     A 
,    donkey  boy,  or  donkey  driver  (Virg. 


Gtorg.  L  273.).  From  a  fictile  lamp 
formeriy  in  the  possession  of  Fabretti 
{CoL  Tr,  Addend,  p.  nlt> 

2.  Agitalor  eqamwm  (V^oxof).  A 
coachman,  or  charioteer,  who  drove 
another  person  in  a  carriage,  whether 


Suet.  Nero,  22.)  Compare  Adriga. 
The  illustration  is  from  a  terra  cotta 
lamp,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Bartoli. 

AGITA'TRIX.      A  female  who 
sets  any  thing  in  motion ;  hence,  tyl- 
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ac;minalis. 


varum  agitatrix^  a  huntress,  who  beats 
up  the  woods  and  covers  (Arnob.  iv. 
p.  141. )»  particularly  applied  to  Diana 
the  goddess  of  the  chase ;  in  which 
character  she  appears  in  the  illustra- 
tion from  a  terra  cotta  lamp,  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Bartoli. 

AGMINA'LIS,  ^c.equus,  A  sump- 
ter  horse,  which  follows  an  army  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  arms, 
accoutrements,  and  baggage,  as  in  the 
example  from  the  Column  of  Trajan, 


which  shows  one  of  these  animals 
laden  with  the  shields  and  helmets  of 
the  Roman  soldiers.  Dig.  50.  4.  18. 
§.21.  Cod   Theodos.  8.  5.  6. 

AG'OLUM.  A  long  tapering  stick 
used  by  the  Roman  drovers  and 
herdsmen,  for  driving  their  ciittle. 
(Festus.  8.  V.)  The  drovers  of  the 
lloman  Campagna  make  use  of  a  si- 


milar instrument  at  the  present  day, 
formed  by  a  long  straight  shoot  of 
the  prickly  pear,  precisely  like  the 
example  here  given,  which  is  from,  a 
painting  at  Pompeii. 

AGONOTH'ETA      (dy«w«^»). 
The  president  at  the  public  games  in 


AHEXUM. 

Greece,  always  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion, whose  office  it  was  to  decide 
disputes,  declare  the  victors,  and 
award  the  prizes.     Spart  Hcuir.  13. 

AGRIMENSCRES.  Land  sur- 
veyors. (A mm.  Marc.  xix.  11.  8  )  A 
body  formed  into  a  college  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  and  paid  by  the 
state. 

A  HE' NUM.  Properly  a  copper  or 
boiler  for  heating  water,  which  wasin»- 
/>em/«/ over  the  fire,  in 
contra-distinction  to 
the  saucepan  (caca- 
bus)  for  boiling  meat 
or  vegetables,  and 
which  was  placed 
upon  it  (Paul.  Diy. 
33.  7.  18.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  ^n.  i.  213.);  the  distinction 
however  is  not  always  observed.  The 
example  is  copied  fh)m  an  original  of 
bronze  found  at  Pompeii  ;  the  eye 
at  the  top  of  the  handle  is  to  receive 
the  hook  by  which  it  was  suspended. 

2.  The  coppers  which    contained 
the    water    for    supplying    a    bath 
(Vitruv.    V.    10.    1.).       ^ 
These    were    always 
three  in  number,  ar- 
ranged  with    a   nice 
regard  to  economy  of 
AieL        The    largest, 
which  contained  the 
hot  water  (  caldarium  ), 
was      placed    imme- 
diately over  the  fur- __^ 

nace,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  shown  by  the  square  aper- 
ture at  the  bottom  of  the  annexed 
woodcut;  over  that  was  placed  a  ' 
second  (Jepidarium),  which  only  re- 
ceived a  mitigated  heat  from  the 
greater  distance  of  the  fire,  and 
which,  therefore,  contained  water  of 
a  lower  temperature  ;  the  uppermost 
of  all  (friguiarium)  received  the  cold 
water  direct  fh)m  the  cistern  ;  thus, 
when  the  hot  water  was  drawn  off 
fh)m  the  lowest  copper,  the  emp^ 
space  was  inunediately  filled  up  wi^ 
fluid  which  had  already  acquired  a 
certain  degree  of  heat,  and  the  second 
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vas  again  replenished  witli  cold 
vater  froni  above  All  this  is  made 
very  clear  by  the  illustratioii,  which 
shows  the  three  boilers  used  in  the 
baths  at  Pompeii,  as  restored  by  Sir 
W.  Gell  from  the  impressions  which 
their  figures  have  left  in  the  mortar 
of  the  wall  behind  them  in  which 
they  were  set. 

A'LA.     The  wing  of  a  bird,  and 
thence,  from  the  resemblance  in  use. 


'-^^^s^ 


the  feather  affixed  to  the  shaft  of  an 
uTow  to  guide  and  steady  its  course  j 
thmugh  the  air.  (Virg.  jEn.  ix.  578.)  | 
The  example  shows  a  Greek  arrow  . 
found  in  Attica.  I 

2.  A  large  recess  in  Roman  houses 
of  any  size  and  splendour,  of  which  | 
there  were  generally  two,  one  on  j 
each  side  of  the  atrium  (Vitruv.  ▼!.  i 
3.  4.),  furnished  with  seats,  and  j 
closed    in  front   with   curtains;   and  ; 


vhicli,    if  we  may  judge   from  the 
analogy   afforded  by   the  houses  of 
modem   Turkey,  (which  have    two 
precisely  similar   recesses   on  their  j 
galleriea,  elosed  with   curtains,  and 
fitted  with  divans,)  were  intended  for  . 
the  master  of  the  house  to  receive 
his  visitors,  and  e^jo^  the  conver-  '. 
Ration    of   his    acquaintance.      The  | 
position  of  the  Abe  vt  shown  on  the  , 
ground-plan  of  the  house  of  Pansa  : 
[see  Domcb],  where  they  are  marked  j 
c.  c ;  their  internal  elevation   in  the  1 
engraving  above,  which  is  a  restor-  ; 
ttion  of  the  atrium  of  the  house  of  ' 
Sallust  at  Pompeii,  and  in  which  the  j 
entrance  to  the  alfle  is  formed  by  the 


two  large  doorways  with  the  curtains 
drawn  aside  at  the  furthest  angle  of 
the  chamber,  on  the  right  and  left 
hand. 

3.  In  Urge  buildings,  such  as  a 
basilica  or  Etruscan  temple,  which 
were  divided  by  rows  of  columns  into 
a  centre  nave  and  two  side  aisles, 
like  our  churches  (a  distribution,  of 
which  the  great  temple  at  Paestum 
affords  an  existing  specimen ;  see 
also  the  illustration  to  Basilica), 
these  side  aisles  appear  to  be  termed 
Aia  by  Vitruvius  (iv.  7.  2.) ;  and, 
in  consequence.  Professor  Becker 
{GaUus,  p.  107.  Trarul.)  wishes  to 
establish  that  the  altt  of  private 
houses  were  not  the  apartmente  de- 
scribed above,  but  merely  two  side- 
aisles,  separated  in  like  manner  by 
rows  of  columns  from  the  centre  of 
the  atrium.  But,  to  support  this 
position,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
inventing  an  imaginary  atrium  of  his 
own,  unlike  any  which  has  yet  been 
discovered  either  at  Pompeii  or  else- 
where—  of  separating  the  cavttdium 
from  the  atrium,  —  and  of  composing 
a  Roman  house  upon  a  plan  entirely 
conjectural,  which  he,  therefore,  dis- 
tributes into  the  three  separate  divi- 
sions--the  atrium  first,  next  the 
cavsBdium,  and  the  peristyle  beyond ; 
all  which,  though  plausible  enough 
in  theory,  receives  no  corroboration 
from  anything  ^et  brought  to  light ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  posi- 
tive authoritv,  the  interpretation 
given  under  Na  2.  seems  most  en- 
titled to  confidence. 

4.  The  win^  of  an  army,  which,  in 
the  Latin  writers,  is  equivalent  to 
saying  the  division  or  contingent 
furnished  by  the  allies;  for  these 
were  always  stationed  on  the  flanks, 
to  cover  the  legions  consisting  of 
Roman  citizens,  who  always  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  battle  array.  Veget 
Mil.  2.  14. 

5.  For  a  similar  reason,  also  ap- 
plied to  a  brigade  of  cavalrj-  con- 
taining 300  men  and  upwards,  fur- 
nished   by   the    allies,    and    in   like 
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manner  posted  upon  the  flanks.    Cin- 
cius  ap.  Gell.  xvi.  4.  4. 

ALABASTER  or  ALABAS- 
TRUM  {d\dga(rTpos  and  -oy).  A 
small  vase  for  holding  oint- 
ments of  a  choice  de- 
scription (Cic.  Fragm.  ap. 
Non.  8.  V.  p.  545.  Mercer. 
Pet  Sat  U.  3.)  ;  mostly 
made  out  of  an  onyx  stone 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxxvL  12.),  or 
sometimes  of  gold  (Theocr. 
Idi/L  XV.  114.),  but  of  a 
peculiar  form,  like  the  shape  of  a 
pear,  a  pearl  drop,  or  a  rose  bud,  to 
all  of  which  it  is  likened.  (Plin. 
H,  N.  ix.  56.  Id.  xxi.  10.)  The 
example  is  from  an  original  formerljjr 
in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  anti- 
quary Pietro  Ciacconi.  Fortunatus 
Schackius,  Myriothec,  L  47. 

ALA'RIl.  The  troops  stationed 
on  the  wings  of  a  Roman  army,  in- 
cluding both  infantry  and  cavalry, 
which  were  always  formed  out  of  the 
contingents  famished  by  the  allies, 
and  consequently  varied  in  their  arms 
and  accoutrements,  according  to  the 
customs  of  the  different  nations  by 
whom  they  were  supplied.  (Cic.  Fam, 
IL  17.  Cses.  B,  G.  i.  51.)  Bodies  of  j 
such  troops  are  represented  in  several  j 
battles  on  the  Column  of  Tnyan,  as 
of  the  German  auxiliaries,  and  Sar- 
matian  cavalry,  &c,  each  in  the 
costume  of  their  respective  countries. 

ALBA'RIUM  or  OPUS  ALB. 
(KoWc^ia).  Stucco  or  cement,  with 
which  brick  walls  were  covered, 
made  out  of  sandstone,  brick,  and 
marble,  powdered  and  ground  toge- 
ther for  an  outside  coating ;  or  of  gyp- 
sum and  plaster  of  Paris,  for  the  finer 
kinds  used  in  the  interior.  Vitruv. 
vii.  2.  Plin.  H,N,  xxxvi.  55.  ib.  59. 

ALBA'RIUS  (Koyuiriis),  A  plas- 
terer, whose  trade  it  was  to  cover  the 
walls  with  cement,  and  mak#  orna- 
mental cornices,  friezes,  and  reliefs 
in  stucco.  Inscript.  ap.  Gruter.  642. 
11.     Compare  Plin.  A.N,  xxxvi.  59. 

ALBA'TUS.  Clothed  in  white. 
Thus  in  the  Circensian  games,  aunga 


albatua  (Plin.  H.N.  viii.  65.),  a  driver 
who  wore  the  white  colour,  or  be- 
longed to  the  white  company  {Jactio 
albata). 

ALBO-G  ALE'RUS.  The  fur  ci^ 
worn  by  the  Flamcn  Dialis,  which 
was  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  white 
victim  which  had 
been  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter,  with  a 
spiike  of  olive 
wood  projecting 
from  the  top,  pre- 
cisely as  seen  in 
the  illustration  taken  from  a  medal 
struck  in  honour  of  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus. Festus.  8,  V.  Varro.  ap.  Geli 
X.  15.  4. 

ALBUM  (K€{fKUfia).  A  space  or 
patch  covered  with  white  plaster 
against  the  walls  of  a  building,  upon 
which  public  announcements  or  ad- 
vertisements   to    the    public     were 
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written ;  and  thence  the  name  is 
given  to  any  sort  of  white  tablet 
bearing  an  inscription,  such  as  a  list 
of  the  senators,  the  prsetor's  edicts,  or 
things  of  a  like  nature.  (PauL  Sent- 
ient 1.  i.  t  14.  Seneca.  Ep.  48.  Cio. 
Orat  ii.  12.)  The  illustration  is  a 
fiicsimile,  upon  a  reduced  scale,  of  an 
album  written  a^nst  one  of  the 
houses  in  Pompeii,  which  appears  to 
have  been  equivalent  to  a  modem 
announcement,  such  as  :  **  Patron- 
ixed  by  the  Royal  Family,"  or  •*  Bj 
appointment"  The  words  of  it 
are  mabcum  .  cerbimium  .  yatiam  . 

AEDILEM  .  OBAT  .  UT  .  FAYEAT  . 
8CRIBA    .    I88U8   .    DIONUS   .   EST.    Ue. 

Issus,  the  scribe,  solicits  the  pa- 
tronage of  M.  Cerrinius  Vatia,  the 
asdile  ;  he  is  a  fit  person. 

ALEXANDRFNUM  OPUS.     A 
particuhir    kind    of    mosaic    work* 


AUCULA. 


AUPTES. 
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illy  used  for  the  flooring  of 
and  belonging  to  the  class  of 
ents  termed  aectiliay  the  dls- 
e  character  of  which  consisted 
s,  that  the  frets  or  patterns 
g  the  designs,  were  composed  by 
Djimction  of  onfy  two  coloors, 
1  black  for  instance,  on  a  white 
1,  as  in  the  example,  which  re- 
ts a  portion  of  a  pavement  in  a 
at  PompeiL  (Lamprid.  Alex, 
>.)  The  words  of  Lampridios 
3  imply  that  this  description  of 
was  first  introduced  by  Seve- 


(Pet  Sat.  xl.  5.),  and  by  yonng 
persons.  (Ulp.  Viy.  34.  2.  24.)  It  is 
often  seen  in  works  of  ancient  art, 
like  the  example,  which  is  from  a 
painting  at  Pompeii,  in  all  of  which 
the  designation  is  clearly  explained 
by  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  a  pair 
of  little  win^  as  the  wind  or  motions 
of  the  wearer  raise  it  floating  from 
his  shoolders. 

A'LIP£S(«Tcp^ovs).  Having  wings 
on  the  feet,  an  epithet  especially  given 


»iit  such  a  notion  is  rendered 
ble  by  the  nnmerons  specimens 
a  the  Pompeian  houses.  We 
therefore,  understand  that 
a  merely  introduced  the  cus- 
r  forming  such  pavements  by 
Qtrast  of  two  sorts  of  marble 
Qt  in  colour  and  quality  from 
rhich  had  been  previously  em- 
for  the  purpose,  vix.  porphyry 
icedsmonian  marble. 
CULA.  A  short  cloak  or 
resembling  the  chlamye  in 
but  of  smaller  dimensions, 
d  by  a  brooch  in  front,  and 


by  persons  of  humble  means 
Ep,  xil  82.),  by  sportsmen 


to  the  god  Mercury,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample from  a  terra  cotta  lamp.  Ovid. 
Fast,  V.  100.     Id.  Met  iv.  753. 

ALIPaLUS(»apoT»'XTpM»f).  A  slave 
attached  to  the  baths,  or  kept  by 
private  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
plucking  out  the  straggling  hairs  from 
any  parts  of  the  body,  or  under  the 
arm-pits.  Both  males  and  females 
were  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Seneca,  Ep,  56.  Compare  Juv.  Sat 
xi.  157.     Cratin.  'Hp.  2. 

AUPTES  or  ALIPTA  (iAfAmjs). 
Properly  a  Greek  word,  but  used  by 
the  Romans  in  the  same  sense  as  by 
the  Greeks,  to  designate  a  person  who 
combined  in  himself  the  several  duties 
and  authority  of  a  lanista  and  unctar. 
It  was  his  business  to  anoint  and  rub 
the  bodies  of  the  Athletse  with  oil 
and  fine  sand  mixed  together  before 
and  after  a  contest  in  the  Palsstra, 
or  of  young  persons  in  the  gymnastic 
schools;  as  well  as  to  direct  and  pre- 
side over  their  tndning  and  exercises 
(ArUtot  Eth,  N.  2.  6.  7.  Pindar, 
Ofymp.  v'liL  54—71.);  and  also  to 
give  them  advice    respecting   their 
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diet  and  mode  of  living*  which  he 
was  enabled  to  do  fW)m  the  knowledge  ! 
he  possessed  of  their  moscular  con-  j 
formation,  and  general  state  of  bodily  i 
health.     Cie.  Fam.  i.  9.    Celsus,  i.  1. 
2.  A  slave  attached  to  the  baths, 
for  whom  the  genuine  Latin  term  is  : 
unctor^  whose  business  it  was  to  rub  the 
bather  dry,  scrape  off  the  perspiration 
with  the  atrigil^  and  then  anoint  the 
body  with  unguents.  (Seneca,  Ep.  56. 
Juv.  Sat  vi.422.)  The  illustration  is 
taken  from  a  fresco  which  represents 


(  TranquilL  i.  10.),  alligtiti  sunt  qui  ai' 
ligauerunt.  (Compare  Stat  TheO.  x'li, 
460.)  The  illustration  from  the  arch 
dedicated  by  the  silversmiths  of  Rome 
to  Septimius  Severus,  represents  a 
Roman  soldier  with  his  prisoner,  th« 
latter  with  both  his  hands  chained 
together  behind  his  back,  while  the 
soldier  is  preparing  to  fasten  the  chain 
to  his  own  arm  :  the  ring  which 
forms  the  manacle  is  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  chain. 

ALLOCU'TIO.  An  address  or  ha- 
rangue ;  especially  such  as  the  Roman 
generals  were  in  the  custom  of  de- 
i  ivering  to  their  soldiery.  Allocutions 
of  this  kind  are  frequently  repre- 
sented on  medals,  triumphal  arehet, 
and  columns,  at  which  the  com- 
manders appear  upon  a  raised  plat^ 
form   (suggextum),  attended  by  thehr 


a  bathing  room  painted  on  the  walls  of 
a  sepulchral  chamber  on  the  Appian 
Way,  discovered  in  the  last  century 
(Ficoroni,  La  Bulla  cPOro,  p.  45.).  It 
was  undoubtedly  copied  from  some 
celebrated  original,  for  Juvenal  must 
have  had  a  similar  one  in  his  mind*s 
eye  when  he  wrote  the  passage  above 
referred  to. 

ALLIGA'TI.  In  a  special  sense,  a 
captive  or  prisoner  of  war  with  the 
soldier  who  had 
charge  of  him  i 
i.  e.  the  two  to- 
gether were  called 
aUigati,  because  it 
was  the  Roman 
practice  to  chain 
the  prisoner  to  his 
captor,  the  mana- 
cle bein^  fastened 
to  the  right  wrist 
of  the  former,  and 
to  the  left  of  the 
soldier  to  whose  custody  he  was  com- 
mitted ;  whence  the  allusion  of  Seneca 


chief  officers,  with  the  standards  and 
body  of  the  troops  arranged  in  fhmt, 
as  here  shown  fi'om  a  medal  of  An- 
toninus, which  also  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion ADLOCUTIO  AUGUST.  8.  C. 

ALTA'RE.  Accordingtothe  gram- 
marians, a  high  altar  (quasi  alta  ara)^ 
which  was  dedicated  only  to  the  gods 
above  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  £cL  ▼.  66. 
Festus,  *.  p.),  whilst  the  Ara  was  both 
lower,  and  employed  in  sacrificing  to 
the  gods  below  as  well  as  those  above. 
Such  an  interpretation  may  possibly 
acquire  authority  from  the  engraved 
gem  here  figured  (Agostini,  Uemmt^ 
142.),  in  which  two  altars,  both  with 
incense  burning  on  them,  but  one 
much  more  elevated  than  the  other, 
are  seen  ;  a  similar  example  occurs  in 
the  miniatures  of  the  Vatican  Virgil, 
in  which  four  square  altars  are 
depicted,    two    tall    and    two  lower 
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and   which  seem  to  illnstrate 
a    passage    as    inter    artu    et 


a  (Plin.  Paneg.  I  5.  Compare 
H.  N,  XV.  40.),  and  other 
s  in  which  the  two  words  are 
igaished.  The  interpretation  that 
;  means  that  which  is  placed  on 
dtar  (jara)  is  scarcely  so  satis- 
ry;  for  in  the  passage  of  Qain- 
(Dedam.  ziL  26.)  oris  altaria 
tart,  the  reading  is  doubtful; 
hat  of  Justin  (xxiv.  2.),  sumpHs 
amtu  edtarUnu,  will  bear  a  very 
ymX  interpretation. 
LTA'RIUM,  i.q.  Altare.  Snip. 
L  19. 

LTICINCTUS  {^mQ»vos),  Hav- 
he  tunic  drawn  high  up  through 
girdle,  and  above  the  knees  in 
r  to  allow  fi^e  action  to  the  limbs. 


The  example  is  copied  from  the  Vati- 
can Virgil. 

ALU'TA.  Leather  dressed  with 
alum  {alumten)  in  order  to  render  it 
soft  and  pliable  :  whence  the  word  is 
often  used  by  the  poets  for  a  boot, 
shoe,  purse,  &c.,  made  of  such  leather. 
Mart  xii.  26.  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  282. 

2.  A  patch,  or  beauty  spot  for  the 
face.     Ovid.  Art.  Am.  ill  202. 

ALVEA'RE  (<rAii?rof,  *rltig\ot),  A 
beehive,  in  which  the  bees  make  their 
combs  and  deposit  their 
honey.  (Columell.  ix. 
11.  1.)  Amongst  the 
ancients     these     were  ^^^ 

sometimes  made  of  me-  ^^B^®^^ 
tal,  of  which  an  ex- 
ample is  introduced 
(*.  fori)  from  an  original  found  at 
Pompeii;  also  of  earthenware,  but 
they  were  not  approved,  as  being  most 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  best  were  made  from 
strips  of  cork,  or  of  the  fennel-plant 
(ferula)  sewed  together;  and  the  next 
best  of  basket-work  (Columell.  ix. 
6.  1.  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  33. ),  as  in  the 
example,  which  is  taken  from  a  Ro- 
man bas-relief,  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced as  an  emblem  accompanying  the 
figure  of  Hope.  Montfeuc  Antiq. 
Expl.  i.  204. 

ALVEA'RIUM  (afiriPtiv),  A  row 
of  beehives,  or  place  where  beehives 
stand.     Varro.  B.R.  iii.  16.  12. 

ALVE'OLUS.  A  diminutive  of 
Alveus,  generally ;  but  in  a  special 
sense  of  its  own,  a  weaver's  shuttle, 
which  was  used  for  conveying  the 
threads  of  the  woof  (subiemen  )  throii|;h 
the  warp  (stamen).  (Hieron.  Ep. 
130.  ad  Demetr.  n.  15.  ad  torquenda 
sidftemina  in  alveotis  fuaa  volvantur. ) 
;  From  this  passage,  and  the  name  by 
which  the  instrument  was  called,  we 
may  safely  infer  that  it  was  a  flat 
piece  of  wood  rounded  or  pointed  off 
at   each  end,   and  scooped  into  the 


ras  usual  with  rustics,  labourers,  { 
lersoDS  engaged  in  hard  work  or 


ve  exercise.  (Pha«dr.  ii.  5.  11.)    shape  of  a  boat,  ^ith  a  cavity  m  the 
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site  of  which  the  church  of  S.  Niccola 
in  Carcere  now  stands.  It  is  copied 
from  the  work  of  Labacco,  who  siir- 
veved  it  in  the  1 6th  century,  Libro 
deW  Architettura,  Roma,  1558. 

Apartments  of  this  description  were 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  priesthood  to  delude  their 
votaries  by  the  delivery  of  oracular 
responses,  the  exhibition  of  miracles, 
or  any  sort  of  preternatural  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  conceal  the 
agency  by  which  they  were  produced. 
They  consequently  were  not  attached 
to  all  temples,  but  only  to  those  in 
which  oracles  were  uttered,  or  where 
the  particular  form  of  worship  was 
connected  with  mysteries;  which 
explains  why  such  contrivances  are 
so  seldom  met  with  in  the  ground- 
plans  of  ancient  temples  still  existing. 
But  the  remains  of  another  ancient 
temple  at  Alba  Fucentis,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  now  Alba,  on  the 
Lake  of  Fucino,  afford  ample  con- 
firmation that  the  illustration  intro- 
duced may  be  regarded  as  a  true 
specimen  of  the  ancient  adytum.  The 
interior  of  that  edifice  retained  its 
pristine  form,  and  was  in  a  complete 
state  of  preservation  when  visited  by 
the  writer.  It  differs  only  slightly 
in  construction  from  the  example  in 
the  cut ;  for  the  secret  chamber  is 
not  placed  behind  the  absis,  but  is 
constructed  underneath  it,  part  being 
sunk  lower  than  the  general  floor  of 
the  main  body  of  the  temple  {ceila) 
and  part  raised  above  it,  so  that  the 
portion  above  would  appear  to  the 
worshippers  in  the  temple  merely  as  a 
raised  basement,  occupying  the  lower 
portion  of  the  absis,  and  intended  to 
support  in  an  elevated  position  the 
statue  of  the  deity  to  whom  the  edifice 
was  dedicated  ;  nor  has  it  any  door  or 
visible  communication  into  the  body 
of  the  temple  ;  the  only  entrance  into 
it  being  sifforded  by  a  postern  gate 
within  a  walled  enclosure  at  the 
back  of  the  premises,  through  which 
the  priests  introduced  themselves  and 
their  machinery  unseen  and  unknown. 


But  the  one  remarkable  feature  of  the 
whole,  and  that  which  proves  to  con- 
viction the  purpose  to  which  it  has 
been  applied,  consists  in  a  number  of 
tubes  or  hollow  passages  formed  in 
the  walls,  which  conmiunicate  from 
this  hidden  recess  into  the  interior  of 
the  temple,  opening  upon  different 
parts  of  the  main  walls  of  the  cella, 
and  thus  enable  a  voice  to  be  conveyed 
into  any  part  of  the  temple,  whilst  the 
person  and  place  fVom  whence  it 
comes  remain  concealed. 

-ffiDES.    [DoMUS,  Templum.] 

iEDIC'ULA.  A  shrine,  taber- 
nacle, or  canopy,  with  a  frontispiece 
supported  by  columns,  constructed 
within  the  cella  of 
temple,  and  under 
which  the  statue 
the  divinity  was  placed 
—  quadrig<B  inauraUB 
in  Capitolio  posiUt  in 
ceUa  Jovis  supra  fas- 
tigium  adicuke.  (Liv. 
XXXV.  41.)  The  illustration  repre- 
sents the  statue  of  Jupiter  under  a 
tabernacle  in  the  Capitoline  temple, 
as  described  by  Livy  in  the  passage 
quoted,  and  is  taken  from  a  medal 
struck  in  honour  of  the  Vestal  virgin, 
JElia  Quirina. 

2.  A  small  cabinet  made  of  'wood 
after  the  model  of  a  temple,  in  which 
the  family  busts  or  images 
of  a  man's  ancestors  (ima- 
gines majorum)f  the  Lares, 
I  and  tutelar  deities  of  a 
house  were  preserved,  and 
I  placed  in  large  cases  round 
the  atrium.  (Pet  Sat, 
xxix.  8.)  The  illustration  is  copied 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  represents  an  ttdicuhy  in 
which  the  bust  of  Protesilaus  is  de- 
posited. Compare  Ovid.  Her,  xiii. 
160—158. 

^DirUUS,  JEDIT'IMUS,  or 
JEDIT'UMUS  (I'oo^^Xol,  l«po0^Xo|, 
¥€wt6poi),  A  sacristan,  or  guardian,  to 
whose  surveillance  the  care  of  a  tem- 
ple was  committed.  Varro.  L,  L,  viii. 
12.  GelL  xii.  10.    He  kept  the  keys. 
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St  the  appointed  hours  (Lit. 
,  attended  to  the  sweeping 
ng  (Eurip. 
150.),  and 
a  guide  to 
by  ex- 
ile rarities 
ks  of  art 
ed.  Plin. 
§  10.  The 
fut  was  an 
eone(Sery. 
^n.   ix. 

it  was  a 
ustandre- 
j ;  as  may 
iferred  from  the  style  and 
the  figure  annexed,  which 
rare  example  of  the  Greek 
rom  a  bas-relief  at  Dres- 
e  office  is  indicated  by  the 

laurel  leaves,  which  was 
reepmgthe  temple  at  Delphi 
I.  iL  cc, 

(alyit).  In  its  primary 
wifs  skm,  which  Uie  pn- 
labitants  of  Greece  used,  as 
i  skins  of  other  animals,  as 

of  clothing  and  defence. 
d  be  naturally  put  on  over 
and  tied  by  Uie  front  legs 
shest,  so  as  to  protect  both 
ind  breast  of  the  wearer,  as 
te  statue  of  Juno  Lanuvina 
atican  Museum  (Visconti, 
Clem,  ii  tav.  21.).  It  thus 
5  original  type  of  the  agis, 


by  Jupiter   and   Minerva, 
a  made  out  of  the    goat 


Amalthea,  which  suckled  Jupiter  in 
his  infancy.    Hygin.  Astron.  ii.  13. 

The  illustration  exhibits  a  figure  of 
Minerva  on  a  fictile  lamp  (but  imi- 
tated from  a  very  ancient  type), 
wearing  the  sgis  as  described  above, 
which  covers  the  breast,  and  falls  down 
behind  the  back  as  low  as  the  knees. 
The  snakes  of  the  Gorgon's  head 
placed  upon  it  form  a  fringe  round 
the  edges  in  the  same  manner  as 
Homer  {IL  iL  448.)  describes  the 
tassels  on  the  sgis  of  Jove. 

2.  As  such  a  mantle'  formed  a 
cumbrous  appendage  to  a  statue  in 
the  ideal  style  of  Greek  sculpture, 
it  was  transformed  by  the  artists 
of     that     country 

into  a  small  and 
elegantly  formed 
breast-plate,  co- 
vered with  scales,  to 
imitate  armour,  and 
decorated  with  the  / 
Gorgon's  head  in  \ 
the  centre,  as  in  the 
figure  of  Minerva 
here  given,  also 
from  a  fictile  lamp, 
word  jEgis  was  subsequently  used  to 
designate  the  breast-plate  of  a  divinity^ 
but  more  especially  of  Jupiter  and 
Minerva,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Lorica,  the  breast-plate  of  mortals. 
Ovid.  MeL  vL  79.  Id.  ii.  755.  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  jSn,  viiL  435. 

3.  At  a  still  later  period  the  same 
word  was  used 
to  designate  the 
ordinary  cuirass 
worn  by  persons 
of  distinction, 
such  as  the  Ma- 
cedonian kings 
and  Roman  em- 
perors, when  de- 
corated with  an 
image  of  the 
Gorgon's  head  in 
front  (Mart.  JS)). 
viL  1.),  which 
they  adopted  amongst  its  other  or- 
naments in  token  of  the  divine  cha- 


From  this  the 
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41.  Ovid.  Met,  xii.  221.  SiL  Ital.  iv. 
14.)  This  illustration  is  taken  from 
one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton*8  fictile  vases ; 
but  in  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  Pom- 
peii, believed  to  represent  the  battle 
of  Issus,  a  broken  spear  provided  with 
a  similar  appendage  is  seen  lying  on 
the  ground. 

2.  The  thong  or  strap  by  which 
the  acieae,  crepidae,  and  similar  kinds 
of  shoes  were  fastened  on  the  foot 
(Festus,  8.  &.),  as  in  the  example  from 
a  marble  statue  at  Rome,  where  the 
amentum  is  shown  by  the  broad  flat 
thong  which  passes  over  the  instep. 


and  through  the  loops  (ansae)  affixed 
to  the  sides  of  the  sole.  Pliny  men- 
tions a  sitting  statue  of  Cornelia,  the 
mother  of  ue  Gracchi,  which  was 
remarkable  for  having  a  mere  sole 
under  the  foot  without  any  thong  to 
&8ten  it  (soleis  sine  amento  insignisj 
H.N,  xxxiv.  14.)  ;  vad  similar  omis- 
sions are  not  unfrequently  observable 
in  the  Pompeian  paintings,  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  caprice  or 
inadvertence  of  the  artists. 

AM'ITES.  A/MMro/'*Aq/)t*,and par- 
ticularly applied  to  the  two  long  poles, 
like  those  of  a  sedan-chair,  which 
projected  firom  the  fh>nt  and  back  of 
a  Basterna,  so  as  to  form  a  double 


pair  of  shafts  fbr  the  beasts  which  bore 
It  (Pallad.  viL2.3.)  The  illustra- 
tion represents  a  conveyance  common 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  which,  though  not  fk'om 


any  known  Greek  or  Roman 
is  mtroduced  because  it  reprei 
the  eye  a  precisely  similar  cont 
to  what  is  mentioned  by  Pa 
Compare  Basterna. 

2.  Strong  poles  of  timber  i 
horizontally    between    two 
posts,  for  the  purpose  of  ms 
fence  to  confine  cattle  within  tl 
closures.  Columell.  ix.  1. 3. 

3.  The  two  parallel  rodi 
which  each  side  of  a  clap 
stretched  when  laid  flat  up 
ground,  and  by  which  they  ai 
to  rise  up  and  &11  over  the  bin 

i  has    alighted  between  them 
which  it  may  also  be  applied 

'  net  itself.      Pallad.   viii.    12. 
Epod.  2.  33. 

That  the  ancients  were  acq 
with  clap-nets  there  is  no  dou 
they  are  represented  in  the  E{ 
tombs,  and  constructed  precise! 
the  same  principles  as  tJiose  nc 
by  our  bird-catchers.  (Will 
Ancient  Egyptians^  vol.  iiL 
They  are  distinctly  alluded 
Plautus  (As.  L  3. 6 1—72. );  and 
nilius  (Astr,  v.  371 — 373.),  wl 
describes  the  various  ways  of 
birds;  Aut  nido  captare  suo, 
sedentem,  Pascentemve  supa 
gentia  ducere  Una  :  in  which  ] 
the  last  words  graphically  dep 
rising  up  of  the  clap-nets  over  t 
that  is  feeding  on  the  seeds 
the  fowler  has  thrown  down 
ground  (area)  between  them, 
scribed  by  Plautus.  Lastly, 
dius  (/.  c.)  says  that  an  owl  n 
ployed  together  with  the  omit 
call  bird,  to  which  use  it  is  still 
the  modem  Italians.  All  th< 
cumstances  seem  sufficient  to 
rise  the  interpretation  given  ; 
it  should  not  be  concealed  that 
(s.  V.)  and  the  scholiast  on 
(/.  c.)  make  the  word  synoi 
with  ancones,  or  varae,  and  ex 
by  the  gloss  furculae  auaqh 
which  is  received  by  Doering, 
and  the  commentators  generall; 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  I 
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i  haTe  inyented  three  different 
s  to  express  one  and  the  same 
;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how 
could  be  caoght  by  nets  erected 
poles,  which  Siey  could  so  easily 
'cr  ;  and  the  general  analogy  ii 
rord,  by  a  comparison  with  its 

meanings,  shcmld  not  be  neg- 
U  both  <^  which  apply  to  poles 
d  in  a  horizontal  and  parattd  po- 
,  aa  distinct  fhmi  those  which 
t  npns^t,  or  stack  in  the  ground. 
iflCTUa  A  general  term  ex- 
iTe  of  all  the  Tarious  articles  of 

eloChing,  which  were  in  fact 
ped  round  the  person  (fh)m 
re),  aa  distinguished  from  those 
e  inner  apparel,  which  were 
a  on  (fitmi  induert)  ;  including, 
fbre,  the  Toga,  PaUiitM,  Saffvm, 
0,  Pahdamentum,  &c  (Virg. 
▼.  421.  Quint  xL  3.  137.  Com- 
brBUTUS.)  The  two  figures 
repreaented,  both  from  Etruscan 


M,  will  explain  distinctly  what  is 
It  by  the  term.  The  one  stand- 
■  just  beginning  to  put  on  his 
tes,  a  loose  piece  of  cloth,  one  side 
bidb  is  already  passed  from  be- 
orer  the  left  arm  and  shoulder. 
It  he  is  in  the  act  of  slipping  his 
)  elbow  under  the  other  side,  in 
r  to  poll  it  up  to  the  neck,  so  that 
the  ends  will  depend  in  frt>nt  of 
teraon  in  the  manner  represented 
le  leA-hand  figure,  in  the  illus- 
» to  Ahaboijum.  He  will  then 
op  the  right  side,  draw  it  across 
diest,  and  torn  the  end  orer  his 
dMNdder,  so  as  completely  to  en- 


velope the  upper  part  of  the  body  in 
the  manner  seen  on  the  sitting  figure, 
who  is  then  ameius  paOio,  Cic.  de 
OraL  ill  32. 

AMIC'ULUM.  Diminutive  of 
Amictus,  and  including  all  the 
smaller  and  finer  kinds  of  outside 
wraps,  both  of  male  and  female  attire, 
which  were  disposed  upon  the  person 
in  the  manner  explained  under  the 
preceding  word,  such  for  instance  as 

.  the  Chlamys,  Saguimm,  and  also  the 

I  bridal  Fiammeum,      Festus  i.  r.  Co- 

.  rolku 

1      ABIPHIMAL'LUM  (iit^^ituJO^). 

I  A  very  thick  and  coarse  description 

I  of  woollen  cloth, 

I  having     a     long 

:  nap  on  both  sides 

j  of     the      fiftbric, 

j  fitmi    which    the 

I  name  was  taken  ; 

I  it  was   used    for 

!  carpetting,      out- 

I  side  coverings  in 

I  very  cold  weather, 

'  and  seems  to  have 

I  been,  originall;fat 

I  least,   of   foreign 

I  manufacture,    for 

I  it  was  not  known  at  Rome  until  the 

I  time  of  the  elder  Pliny  (Plin-  H,  N, 

I  viii.    73.),  and  was  probably  intro- 

I  duced  there  fh>m  Germany,  for  it 
is  represented  in  one  of  the  trophies 
erected  by  the  soldiers  of  Antoninus 
over  the  Germans  on  the  column  of 
that  emperor ;  firom  which  t^e  illus- 
tration is  taken.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  long  nap  is  seen  on  the 
inside,  where  the  edges  turn  over,  the 
same  as  on  the  outside. 

AMPHIPROS'TYLOS  (rf/u^nV- 
ffTwAoi).  Ap- 

plied to  temples, 
or  to  any  other 
edifices,  which 
have      an     open 

porch  or  portico  projecting  beyond 
the  ctUa  or  main  body  of  the  building 
at  both  extremities,  the  fW)nt  and 
rear,  as  shown  on  the  accompanymg 
ground-plan.  Vitruv.  iiL  2.  4. 
E  2 


fm 


AMPHITAPUS. 

AMPHIT'APUS(4^TairoO.  De- 
signates a  particular  kind  of  cloth, 
-which,  like  the  amphimaUum,  had 
a  nap  on  hoth  sides,  but  was  of 
a  finer  texture  (Athen.  v.  26.),  and 
probably  of  Oriental  manufacture. 
There  was  certainly  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two ;  for  amphimaUa  were 
not  known  at  Rome  till  the  time  of 
Pliny,  whereas  amphitapa  are  men- 
tioned by  Lucilius  and  Varro  ap. 
Non.  s.  V.  p  540.  Mercer. 

AMPHITHEA'TRUM  (dfut>i94a- 
rpoy).  An  amphitheatre  ;  a  build- 
ing originally  constructed  for  the 
exhibition  of  gladiatorial  combats, 
but  occasionally  used  for  other  kinds 
of  spectacles. 

The  exterior  was  always  formed 
by  an  oval  wall,  divided  into  one  or 
more  stories  of  arcades,  according  to 
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the  size  of  the  building,  and  deco- 
rated with  columns,  pilasters,  &c., 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  architect, 
as  shown  by  the  illustration  intro- 
duced, which  represents  the  external 
wall  of  an  amphitheatre  still  remain- 
ing in  a  high  state  of  preservation  at 
Pola  in  Istria. 
The  interior  formed  an  elliptical 


AMPHITHEATRUU. 

cup  or  hollow  (cavea),  set  round  with 
seats  for  the  spectators,  rising  in 
steps  one  above  the  other,  and  wai 
distributed  into  the  following  prin- 
cipal parts  :  the  arencL,  a  flat  and  oval 
space  at  the  bottom,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  edifice,  where  the  combatants 
fought;  the  podium,  an  elevated 
gallery  immediately  encircling  the 
arena,  reserved  for  the  senators  and 
persons  of  distinction  ;  gradvs,  the 
circles  of  seats  occupied  by  the  public, 
which,  when  the  building  was  lofty, 
were  divided  into  two  or  more  flights, 
termed  maeniana,  by  broad  Land- 
ing places  (praecinctiones)  and  raised 
walls  (baltet)i  and,  vertically,  into 
compartments  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
verted triangle  or  wedge  (cunei)  by  a 
number  of  stair-cases  {acalce),  which 
communicated  with  the  avenues  of 
ingress  and  egress  (vomitorid)  within 
the  shell  of  the  building.  On  the 
top  of  all  was  a  covered  gallery,  ap- 
propriated to  the  women.  All  of 
these  points  are  discernible  in  the 
following  illustration,  which  repre- 
sents the  interior  of  the  amphitheatre 
at  Pompeii  in  its  existing  state  ;  bat» 
as  the  drawing  is  necessarily  made 
upon  a  very  reduced  scale,  and  is 
indistinct  in  parts  from  the  dilapi- 
dations it  has  suffered,  the  whole 
plan  and  construction  of  these  edifices 
will  be  better  understood  by  comparing 
it  with  the  plan  subjoined  in  the  fol- 
lowing page,  which  is  a  restored  sec- 
tion, and  elevation  of  a  portion  of  the 
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:im['h;fhiatroat  I*mI:i.  ^^  flu- < ':int>iii<r.. 
r^rio  Srain."\  it  li  { .hijiftiifm  ili 
/'/Ml,  ta>).  4.).  in  \Thich  all  the  parts 
are  detailed  more  perfectly.  The 
comfiany  entered  the  theatre  through 
the  arcfacn  on  the  groand-floor  at  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  engraving.  A  is 
the  podiuoL,  which  is  approached  by 
a  short  staircase,  springing  from  the 
third  or  inner  corridor,  in  the  centre  , 
of  the   cut  ;    it   is  raised  above  the 


a  li;»lii-»tra<lr.  iii.';.r  wli.rli  is  v^,  n  ..n,. 
of  the  d(K)rwa}s  thmufrh  which  the 
wild  bi>asts  or  conihataiits  emerged 
upon  the  arena.  The  htaireaw*, 
which  commences  immediately  fn>m 
the  ground  entrance,  leads  directly  to 
the  first  mamttinitm  (1),  which  the 
spectator  entered  through  the  dcNir- 
ways  (vomitoria)  b,  and  di^scended 
the  flights  of  stairs  which  divide  the 
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rovf  of  seats  between  them  into  a 
vedge-shaped  compartment  (cuHeus)^ 
antil  he  came  to  the  particular  row 
vhere  his  seat  was  reserved.  The 
high  blank  wall  into  which  the  en- 
trance (b)  opens,  is  the  balteus, 
and  its  object  was  to  separate  the 
different  nutniana^  and  prevent  the 
classes  who  were  only  entitled  to  a 
scat  in  the  upper  ones  from  descend- 
mg  into  those  below.  A  branch 
naircase,  diverging  to  the  left,  leads 
Dp  to  the  corridor  formed  by  the 
arcikies  of  the  outer  wall ;  from 
whence  it  toms  to  the  right,  and  con- 
darts  to  the  second  nuenianum  (2), 
which  is  entered,  and  distributed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  lower  one,  and 
■eparated  ft^  the  one  above  by 
ftoocher  balteus  (c).  Other  stair- 
cases, but  which  cannot  be  shown  on 
one  section,  conduct  in  like  manner 
to  the  third  nMmtaniaii  (3)  and   to 


the  covered  gallery  for  the  women 
above  (d).      The  three  solid  arches 
in  the  centre  of  the  engraving,  con- 
structed in  the  main  brickwork  of  the 
building,  form   a  succession  of  cor- 
ridors encircling  the  whole   edifice, 
from   which   the  different   staircases 
spring,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
support  the  seats  of  the  carea^   and 
the  flights   of  stairs  by   which   the 
company  entered  or  left  the  amphi- 
theatre. 
I       AM'PHORA  idfupofHvt).     A  large 
earthenware  vessel,  with  a  handle  on 
each  side  of  its  neck,  and  terminating 
I  in  a  point  at  bottom,  so  that  it  would 
■  stand    upright    if    planted    in     the 
ground,    or    remain     stationarjr     if 
I  merely  leaned  against  a  wall ;  chiefly 
I  used  for    containing  wine   in  store, 
I  for  which  the  smallness  of  its  dia^ 
I  meter,  as  compared  with  the  height, 
'  shows  it  was  invented,  in  order  to 
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contain  a  large  quantity,  and  only 
occupy  a  smidl  space.  The  illoa- 
tration  represents  two  amphorse  of 
the  most  usual  form,  the  one  stuck  in 


the  ground,  and  the  other  leaning 
against  a  wall,  as  they  were  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  also  shows  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  transported  from 
place  to  place,  from  a  terra-cotta  bas- 
relief,  which  formed  the  sign  of  a 
wine  shop  in  the  same  town. 

AMPUL'LA.  A  bottle;  like  our 
own  word,  a  general  term  for  any 
form  or  material,  but  more  accurately 
for  a  vessel  made  of  glass,  with  a 
narrow  neck  and  swelling  body,  like 


a  bladder ;  whence  the  word  is  used 
figuratively  to  signify  turgid  or  inflated 
language.  (Hon  A  P.  97.)  The  illus- 
tration affords  an  exaniple  of  various 
originals  excavated  at  Rome, 
c/*  2.  AmpvUa  otearia.  An  oil  flashy 
tuch  as  was  used  for  carrying  oil  to 
the  baths  for  ptouring  _-  ^^ 

over  the  strigil  to  "  ~ 
prevent  it  from 
scrmping  too  sharply, 
and  for  other  genend 
imrposes.  It  is  described  by  Apu- 
leius  (/for.  iL  9.  2.),  exactly  as  re- 
presented in  the  cut,  fhmi  an  original 


formerly  in  the  possession  of  Lorenzo 
Pignori  (Z>e  Serv.  p.  84.),  as  shaped 
like  a  lentil,  with  a  narrow  neck  and 
flattish  sides,  lenticulari  forma,  tereti 
amlfitUf  pressula  rotunditate. 

3.  Ampulla  rubida.  A  flask  co- 
vered with  leather,  like  our  hunting 
flasks,  and  used  by  persons  on  a  jour- 
ney to  hold  wine,  vinegar,  or  oil 
(Plant  Stick,  ii.  1.  77.  Festus  t.  v, 
Bubidd). 

AMPULL  A'RIUS.  One  who  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  covering  glass 
bottles  with  leather.  Plant  RiuL  iiL 
4.  51. 

AMUS'SIS.  An  instrument  em- 
ployed by  masons  and  builders  for 
testing  the  evenness,  accuracy,  and 
regularity  of  their  work,  as  the  rule, 
the  square,  and  the  plummet  is  hj 
carpenters.  The  exact  meaning  is 
somewhat  doubtful ;  for,  from  the 
different  passages  where  the  word 
occurs,  it  appears  to  have  been 
equally  applied  to  a  level  for  testing 
the  uniform  evenness  in  the  surface 
of  a  wall  or  course  of  masonry  (Fes- 
tus. 8.  V,  Amussim  and  Examutsifm, 
Varro.  ap.  Non. «.  v.  Examuuim,  p.  5. 
Mercer) ;  the  square  for  proving  a 
right  angle  (Auson.  Edyll.  xvi.  10.) ; 
and  the  line  and  plummet  for  pre- 
serving an  exact  perpendicular 
(Sisenna  ap.  Charis.  iL  p.  178.);  but 
in  each  case  the  same  general  use  and 
notion  is  preserved,  that  in  whatever 
way  applied,  it  is  always  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  that  the  work 
IS  accurately  and  regularly  done: 
whence  the  expression  adamuuim  or 
examustim  is  equivalent  to  accuratdjf, 
i.  e.  according  to  line  and  rule. 
Macrob.  Sat,  I  4.  Aul.  Gell  L  4.  1. 

AMUSSITA'TUS.  Made  with  ac- 
curacy and  precision,  as  tested  by 
the  instrument  amussis;  hence,  figu- 
ratively, in  Plautus  {Mil,  iii.  1 .  37.)» 
accurate,  precise. 

AMUS'SIUM.  A  marble  slab,  the 
surface  of  which  was  exactly  levelled, 
and  proved  b^  the  instrument  aMHtns, 
and  upon  which  the  direction  of  the 
winds  was    marked.      It  was   then 
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Szed  against  the  external  wall  of  a 
boose,  as  a  dial,  to  show  the  point 
^ram  which  the  wind  blew.  Yitruv. 
L  6.  6.  Marini,  ad  I 

ANABATH'RUM  {MMoBpop). 
Senerallj  any  row  of  seats  rising  one 
ibore  another  like  a  flight  of  stairs, 
H  was  the  usual  arrangement  in  all 
buildings  constmcted  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  nnmeroos  company,  such 
as  the  theatres.  Circus,  &e.  (See  the 
illostrations  under  Amphitheatbum.) 
But  the  more  accurate  and  strict 
■leaning  of  the  word  implies  some- 
thing more  definite  ;  viz.  a  temporary 
set  of  wooden  seats,  constructed  upon 
the  same  principle,  but  which  were 
hired  for  any  special  occasion,  as  a 
eweert,  recitation,  &c^  and  placed 
roond  the  sides  of  the  room  for  the 
tceommodation  of  a  numerous  audi- 
enee,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  still 
oommon  at  Ute  present  da^  for  a 
nmilar  porpose.    Jut.  SaL  viL  46. 

ANABOL'IUM  ^ki^Sxmov). 
Pn^ierly  a  Greek  word,  which  has, 
thoefore,  a  more  especial  reference 
to  the  customs  of  that  people  $ 
thon^  being  a  general  term,  it 
might  be  equally  well  applied  to  the 
Romans,  when  descriptive  of  similar 
habits.  (Inscript  ap.  Don.  cL  1. 
n.  91.)  It  is  deriyed  from  the  Greek 
omCiXAiv,  **  to  cast  up,**  and  used  to 


males  and  females,  when  the  end 
was  thrown  up  so  as  to  cover  the 
shoulder  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  25.  1.\ 
in  the  manner  represented  by  the 
female  figure  of  the  preceding  en- 
graving, which  is  taken  from  a  statue 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili  at  Rome.  The 
male  fi^re,  from  a  fictile  vase,  shows 
the  simplest  mode  of  arrange- 
ment; and  is  introduced  here  only 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more 
clearly  how  the  other  was  produced  ; 
vis.  by  taking  up  the  side  which 
hangs  down  behind  the  right  arm, 
passing  it  across  the  breast,  and  then 
throwing  it  over  the  top  of  the  left 
shoulder,  so  that  the  end  will  hang 
down  behind,  instead  of  in  ftt>nt, 
both  the  arms  be  covered,  and 
the  whole  person  more  completely 
protected  fh)m  the  weather.  In  such 
an  arrangement,  the  brooch  at  the 
throat  would  be  first  unclasped,  to 
make  the  drapery  set  closer,  and  the 
whole  blanket  drawn  more  on  to  the 
right  side  than  in  our  figure,  in  order 
to  afford  a  greater  length  for  casting 
over  the  shoulder.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  people  of  Italy  adjust 
their  cloaks  at  the  present  day  in 
both  of  these  ways,  accordingly  as 
the  external  temperature  is  more  or 
less  inclement 

ANACLINTE'RIUM  (AiwcXik- 
rftpiov).  The  head-board  of  a  sofa 
or  sleeping  couch,  upon  which  the 
squab  and  pillow  for  the  support  of 


the  head  rested.    (Spart. -^i.  Fer.  5.) 

^  a    particolar     mode     of  The  example  is  from  a  oj^-Jjehef  at 

vcwing  the  jNiflnim,  or  any  similar  Rome,  which  represents  tne  death  of 

otieet  of  the  outward  attire,  both  of  Meleager. 
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ANADEMA. 


ANGILE. 


ANADE'MA  (dMrifia).     A  band 
for  the  head;  bat  more  particularly 


one  which  was  used  as  a  mere  orna- 
ment, such  as  those  worn  by  women 
and  young  persons  of  the  male  sex 
amongst  the  Greeks,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  diademcLy  vitta,  or  other 
head-bands,  which  were  the  insignia 
of  regal,  religious,  or  honorary  dis- 
tinctions. (Eur.  Hippd.  83.  Lucret 
iv.  1126.  Paul.  Dig,  34.  2.  27.)  The 
example  is  from  a  Pompeian  painting. 

ANAGLYP'TA  or  ANAG'LY- 
PHA(ii'(i7XwirTo,Ai'<iyAw^).  Objects 
cast  in  low  relief;  a  bas-relief  in 
marble,  metal,  ivory,  &c.  Mart.  iv. 
39.  Plin.  H.N,  xxxiii.  49. 

ANAGNOS'TESCii'OTw^^mjf).  A 
slave,  whose  duty  it  was  to  read  aloud 
to  his  master  in  his  study,  or  to  the 
guests  at  table.  (Cic  Att.  i.  12.  Ne- 
pos,  AtL  14.  Aul.  Gell  iiL  19.)  Also 
a  person  who  read  out  passages  from 
the  favourite  poets  in  the  theatre  or 
public  places  (Aul.  GelL  xviiL  5.  1.), 
like  the  recitotort,  or  gpiegatori  of 
modem  Naples. 

ANALEM'MA  (AwUij^ifio).  Pro- 
perly  a  Greek  word,  used  to  designate 
any  thing  which  serves  as  an  under- 
prop ;  and  especially  a  wall,  pier,  or 
buttress  constituting  the  substructure 
of  a  building  (Dion.  HaL 
iiL  69.),  for  which  the 
proper  Latin  term  is  Sub- 
stntctio.  The  Romans 
adopted  it  to  si^ify  the 
pedetttal  upon  which  a  sun- 
dial was  erected,  often 
seen  in  pictures  and  bas- 
reliefs  as  a  square  pillar, 
or  short  colunm  ( Winkelm.  Mon,  Ant 
Ined.  No.  157.   185.);  but  Vitmvius, 


who  uses  the  word,  applies  it 
rectly  to  the  dial  itself.  (Vitn 
1.  1.  Schneider  ad  l.)  In  the 
tration,  copied  from  a  silver  cuj 
at  Porto  d*Anzio,only  a  porl 
the  analemma  is  drawn;  but 
sufficient  to  show  what  is  meai 
whole  consists  of  a  square  ] 
about  five  feet  high,  with  a 
the  bottom  corresponding  wi 
cornice  at  the  top. 

ANANC^'UM.  A  vess 
holding  liquids  (Varro.  ap.  No 
Creterra^  p.  647.  Mercer),  but  c 
precise  character  is  very  un< 
It  is  usually  interpreted  a  wi 
of  great  capacity,  employed  in 
ing  bouts,  which  it  was  c 
sory  to  empty  at  a  draught 
the  authority  of  Plautus  (Rue 
33.) ;  but  the  reading  of  the  ] 
b  doubtful.     Weise  has  AKceyKo 

ANATHE'MA  {h^erffia). 
perly  a  Greek  word,  which  ii 
any  thing  that  is  set  up  as  a. 
offering  in  a  temple,  such  as  a 
statue,  &c.,  used  in  a  Latin  fc 
Prudent  Paychom.  540. 

ANCFLE  {rh  kyK<,Kioy).      ' 
cred  shield  found,  according 
dition,  in  the  palace  of  Nu- 
ma,  and  supposed  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven.  Accord- 
ing to  the  grammarians,  it 
was  made  of  bronze,  and  of 
an  oblong  oval  shape,  but 
with  a  semicircular  incava- 
tion  on  each  side,  similar  to 
that  on  the  top  of  the  pelta 
L,  L.  vii.  43.  Festus.  *.  v.  M 
as  seen  in  the  illustration 
I  medal  of  Augustus,  which  alf 
'  representation  of  the  Salian  g 
its   side.      The  name  ancih 
dently  formed  fW)m  the  Greek 
the  bend  of  the  arm,  which  the 
marians  above  cited  refer  to 
cision  on  the  sides  of  the  shie 
it  is  clearly  referable  to  th 
circular  handle  (compare  A^ 
Anbatus),  affixed  to  the  top 
purpose    of   suspending    it 
rod  by  which  it  was  carried  i 
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€ity  by  the  Salii,    as    seen    in 

annexed  woodcut  from    an    en- 

iTed  gem,  in  which  the  cunratare 

the  sides  is  mach  less  pronounced, 

1  the  general  form  more  consonant 


I 

th  the  language  of  Ovid  (Fast  iii. 
7.) :    Idt^  ancile   vocal,  quod  ab  ' 
mi  parte  reeUum  est;  Quaque  notes  \ 
dis,  angulus  omnis  ahest,  which  can  ' 
iroely  be  taken  as  a  description  of  { 
» figure  on  the  medal  of.  Augustus ;  | 
figure  which  it  is  probable  was  ; 
rented   by    the    designer    of    the 
dal,  in  conformity  wiUi  the  received 
riration  of  the  Roman  antiquaries; 
perhaps  the  effects  of  age  have 
>dified    the   form,    and  made   the 
lentnres  appear  more  prominent  and 
ciaive  than  they  were  in  its  early 
ite; 

ANCL  A'BRia  A  small  table  made 
e  of  as  an  altar  at  the  sacrifice,  upon 


lieh  the  sacrificial  implements  were 
leed,  as  well  as  the  entrails  of  the 
•tim,  for  the  inspection  of  the  di- 
lera.  (Festus  s,  v.  Id.  s,  Escaria.) 
he  example  represents  a  small 
ODse  table  found  at  Pompeii,  which 
xn  its  diminutive  size,  and  tiie  hoi- 
w  form  of  its  top,  is  believed  to 
mt  been  employed  in  the  manner 
rted.  It  is  rather  more  than  eight 
ehet  high,  rather  lest  than  eight 


long,  and  about  seven  wide.  In  one 
of  the  Pompeian  paintings  a  priest 
is  represented  carrying  one  of  these 
tables  to  the  sacrifice.  Pitture  di  Er- 
colon,  iv.  tav.  1. 

ANCON  {ieyKiv),  Literally  an  el 
bow ;  t.  e.  the  bend  or  angle  formed  by 
the  two  bones  of  the  arm  when  bent 
at  the  elbow  joint  ;  fh>m  this  it  is 
transferred  to  several  other  things 
which  partake  of  the  same  form,  or 
have  a  resemblance  to  it ;  and,  as  this 
flexure  consists  of  two  separate  parts 
or  sides,  the  word  is  generally  applied 
in  the  plural. 

1.  The  arms  or  branches  of  a 
stone-mason*s  or  carpenter's  square 
(nonna),  which  is  employed  i 
in  measuring  right  angles; 
and  was  formed  of  two  flat 
rules  mitred  together  like 
an  elbow  joint  (Vitruv.  iil 
5.  14.)  The  example  represents  a 
square  thus  formed,  which  is  carved 
upon  a  sepulchral  marble  amongst 
many  other  implements  of  a  carpenter's 
trade.    FabrettL  Aq,  73. 

2.  (iroporrfi  —  oils  r^  AwtpB^p^.  In- 
script  in  Elgin  collection  of  Mus. 
Brit)  The  trusses  or  consoles  which 
support  an  ornamental  cornice  (hyper- 
thyrum)  over  a  doorway ;  which  are 
usually  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
S,  and  are  aflixed  under  each  ex- 


tremity of  the  cornice,  at  right  angles 
with  it  (Vitruv.  iv.  6. 4.)  The  small 
figure  on  the  left  hand  of  the  engrav- 
ing gives  a  side  view  of  one  of  these 
consoles,  fh)m  the  temple  of  the  "  Dio 
Redicolo,**  as  it  is  now  called,  near 
Rome  ;  the  other  represents  the  cor- 
nice over  the  doorway  to  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  at  Cora,  and  gives  a 
front  view  of  the  ancones  depending 
on  each  side  of  the  cornice. 
p 
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ANCON. 


ANDABATiE. 


3.  Cramps  of  bronze  or  iron  em- 
ployed in  building,  for  connecting 
together  large  blocks,  or  courses  of 
masonry.  (Vitruv.  x.  13.21.)  These 
were  used  instead  of  mortar,  in  all 
structures  of  great  size,  and  account 
for  the  number  of  holes  observable  in 
the  masonry  of  many  ancient  build- 
ings, fi*om  which  the  cramps  have 
been  removed  during  the  middle  ages 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  metal. 

GF d 


and  which,  from  its  denomination,  is 
not  unreasonably  supposed  to  have 
been  made  with  a  bent  neck,  some- 
thing like  a  retort  An  example 
alone  is  wanting  to  confirm  the  con- 
jecture. 

AN'OORA  iiyicupa).  An  anchor. 
The  ancient  anchors  were  sometimes 
made  with  only  one  arm  or  fluke,  but 
the  most  perfect  kinds  had  two,  made 
of  iron,  and  in  form  closely  resembled 


The  top  figure  in  the  illustration 
shows  the  form  of  a  bronze  ancon 
from  the  Coliseum,  and  the  lower  one 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  applied 
to  cramp  together  two  blocks  of 
stone  in  the  same  edifice. 

4.  The  arms  of  an  arm-chair,  which 
are  attached  to  the 
uprights  forming  the 
back,  and  thus  with 
them  constitute  a 
right  angle  like  the 
carpenter's  square. 
(Coel.  Aur.  Tard.  it 
I.)  The  illustration 
is  copied  from  a 
marble  chair  in  a 
bas-relief  formerly  in 

the  palace  of  the  Cardinal  Mazzarini 
at  Rome. 

5.  The  prongs  or  forks  at  the  end 
of  the  props  (mirce),  which  the  an- 
cient sportsmen  used  to  hang  % 
their  nets  upon.  (Grat  Cyneg.S7.)  \  f 
These  were  stuck  by  their  sharp  ^ 
ends  into  the  ground,  and  at 
short  intervals  from  one  another,  { 
around  any  spot  which  it  was 
wished  to  enclose,  and  the  nets 
then  hung  upon  the  fork.  Com- 
pare Vara,  where  the  manner  of 
setting  up  the  net  is  shown. 

6.  A  particular  kind  of  bottle  or 
vessel  for  holding  wine  used  in  the 
Roman  taverns  (  Paul.  Dig.  33. 7.  13.}, 


those  still  in  use.  They  were  usually 
carried  over  the  bows  of  the  vessel 
(Virg.  Aen.  iii.  277.),  as  in  the  ex- 
ample from  Trajan's  Column;  but 
large  ships  had  two,  and  sometimes 
more,  according  to  their  size.  Athen. 
V.43. 

ANCORA'LE.  The  cable  of  an 
anchor,  Liv.  xxii.  19.  Id.  xxxvii.  30. 
See  the  preceding  woodcut 

2.  The  buoy-rope.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xvi. 
1 6.)  The  buoy  itself  (oTjiitfibr  ityicipas. 
Fans.  viii.  12.  1.)  was  made  of  cork, 
and  was  attached  by  means  of  the 
ancorale  to  a  ring,  which  is  seen  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shank  in  the  pre- 
ceding illustration.  While  the  buoy 
indicated  the  spot  where  the  anchor 
lay,  the  rope  which  held  it  also  served 
to  draw  the  fluke  out  of  the  pound, 
when  the  anchor  had  to  be  raised. 

ANDAB'ATiE.  A  class  of  gla- 
diators who  fought  hoodwinked,  or 
with  a  close  helmet  which  had  no 
opening  in  the  vizor  to  see  through. 
(Hieron.  adv.  Jov.  i.  36.  Cic.  Fam. 
vii.  10,  but  here  the  reading  is  doubt- 
ful.) According  to  Tumebus  {Ad- 
verx.  ii.  10.)  they  exhibited  in  the 
Circus  after  the  races  in  a  sort  of  lu- 
dicrous contest,  both  the  driver  and 
AndabaUi  being  blindfolded. 


ANDSON. 

ANDRON  (Mp^).  Properly 
ipeaking  a  Greek  word,  and  therefore 
is  its  strict  sense  haying  reference  to 
the  costoms  of  that  nation.  It  de- 
signates the  first  of  the  two  principal 
dirisions  into  which  the  ground-plan 
of  a  Greek  house  was  distributed,  ap- 
propriated to  the  sole  and  exclusive 
ise  of  the  male  portion  of  the  esta- 
Uisfament.  (Vitruv.  yl  7.  4.  Festus, 
*.  r.)     It  consisted  of  an  open  court 
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ternal  wall  of  a  house  and  garden  ad- 
:  joining  (Plin.  Ep.  iL  17.  22.) ;  and  the 
I  Roman  architects  made  use  of  the 
'  same  term  most  inaccurately  to  de- 
signate the  corridor  in  a  Greek  house, 
i  which  separated  the  men's  and  wo- 
I  men's  a{Mutments  fh>m  one  another 
(marked  d  in  the  preceding  plan),  bat 
I  for  which  the  proper  name  was 
I  MemzuUe. 

I       ANDRONrTIS(Wp«rmf).    Sy- 

I  nonymous  with  Andron,  No.  1. 

I      ANGIPORTUS  or    ANGIPOR- 

I  TUM    (<rr€Mw</f ).  ^      A    narrow   or 

I  back  street,  whether  in  the  nature  of 

a  court  which  had  no  thoroughfiuv 

(Terent    Adeipk    iy.    2.   40.),   and 

which  was  then  properly  termed  yim- 

dula;  or  merely  a  small  back  street 

leading  from  any  of   the   principal 

ones  to  the  less  frequented  parts  of 

the  city.   (Hor.  Carm.  i.  25.  10.  Plant 

PseuiL  iy.  2.  6.)    These  back  streets 

in    Pompeii    are  so  narrow  that  a 

person  can  step    across  them  from 

kirb  stone  to  kirb  stone  at  one  stride. 

ANGUII/LA.     A  whip  made  of 

eel-skin,  which    was    us^    by    the 


(ojrxift),  •ontmnded  by  colonnades 
(marked  c  on  the  plan),  round  which 
were  arranged  the  various  sets  of 
chambers  required  for  the  service  of 
the  proprietor  and  his  dependants 
(Nog.  1  to  9),  and  was  sepan^  from 
the  other  division  containing  the 
women's  apartments  by  a  passage  and 
door  (marked  </)  between  the  two. 

2.  The  Latin  writers  i^ied  the 
wofd  in  a  very  different  Mnae,  to  de- 
signate a  mere  passage  whJMsh  di- 
videa  one  house,  or  one  part  of  the 
saose  boose,  firoDi  another;  as  linr 
I  tlw  pamge  between  the  ex- 


Roman  schoolmasters  to  punish  their 
scholars.  (Plin.  H,  N,  ix.  39.  Isidor. 
Orijf,  v.  27.  15.)  The  illustration  is 
copied  from  a  punting  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  which  represents  the  interior 
of  a  school-room. 

ANGDI&  I.  A  serpent,  or  snake, 
which  amongst  the  Romans  was  em- 
ployed as  a  symbolical  representation 
of  the  ^em'itf  loci,  or  P^eMding  spirit 


of  a  phioe. 


(Serv. 

F 


ad 
2 


Virg.  JBn,  v. 
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85. )  Figures  of  serpents  were  there- 
fore painted  against  a  wall,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  cross  is  in  modem 
Italy,  to  deter  the  public  from  con- 
taminating the  spot,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  our  injunction 
"  Commit  no  nuisance."  Pers.  Sat 
i.  113. 

These  signs  are  frequently  met  with 
in  the  houses 
of  Pompeii,  in 
kitchens,  bsLke- 
houses,  and 
such  places, 
where  cleanli- 
ness is  particu- 
larly desirable ; 
and  generally 
with  an  altar 
between  them, 
as  seen  in  the 
annexed  illustration,  which  was  co- 
pied by  the  writer  from  one  of  the 
corridors  leading  into  the  Thermae  of 
Trajan  at  Rome.  It  is  painted  in 
fresco,  and  has  the  following  inscrip- 
tion underneath  : 

lOVEM  ET  JUNONEM  ET  DUODECIM 
DECS  IRAT08  HABKAT  QUIBQUIS  HlC 
MINXERIT  AUT  CACARIT. 

2.  A  military  ensign  made  in  imi- 
tation of  the  figure  of 
8  serpent,  and  which 
was  adopted  in  the 
Roman  armies  for 
the  ensign  of  a  co- 
hort (Claud,  in /?K- 
Jin.  il  5.  177.  Sidon. 
ApoU.  6.  40.)  It 
was  more  common- 
ly termed  Draco, 
under  which  name  the  materials,  cha- 
racter, and  uses  are  more  fully  de- 
scribed. The  illustration  is  copied 
fh>m  the  Column  of  Trajan. 

ANGUSTICLA'ViUS.  Onewhois 
entitled  to  wear  upon  his  tunic  the 
ornament  called  clavug  angustut,  a 
distinctive  badge  of  the  equestrian 
order.     Suet.  Otho,  10.  [Clavbb.] 

ANQUrNA(A7ifo(«i).  The  collar 
by  which  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel  is 
futened  to  the  mast,  technically  called 


ANSA. 

the  **  truss'*  by  our  sailors.  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  4.  7.  Helvius  Cinna  ajK 
Isidor.  L  c. 


■^^ 


In  the  illustration,  which  is  copied 
from  a  fictile  lamp,  the  anquina  ap- 
pears as  a  semicircular  ring,  or  band 
of  wood,  or  of  metal,  but  it  was 
usually  made  of  rope.  It  received  its 
appellation  from  the  primary  sense  of 
the  Greek  word,  which  means  a  bent 
arm.  The  iyicolya  8nrX^  which  is 
spoken  of  amongst  the  Greeks  as 
employed  for  vessels  of  a  large  class, 
such  as  Quadriremes,  &c.,  does  not 
mean  that  the  yard  was  fitted  with 
two  trusses,  but  that  the  truss  was 
made  of  a  double  thickness  of  rope  to 
bear  the  wear  and  tear  proportional 
to  the  size  of  the  yard. 

ANSA  il^Kos,  iytHi),  That  by 
which  we  take  hold  of  any  thing; 
whence  it  is  specially  applied,  in  the 
same  way  as  our  own  word  ** handle,** 
to  many  objects  which  differ  essen- 
tially from  one  another  in  form  and 
character,  though  all  are  employed 
for  the  same  general  purpose,  as  8 
handle  to  hold  by.  Of  these  the  mott 
important  are  the  following  :  — 

1.  (Aa^^-^&  ^a).  The  handle  of 
any  vessel  for  containing  liquids,  as 
cups,  jugs,  amphore,  &c. 
These  of  course  varied  in 
form,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  artist  who  de- 
signed them,  and  are  in- 
differently placed  upon  the 

neck,  one  or  both  sides,  or 

fW>m  top  to  bottom  of  the  vessel,  as  best 
suited  the  beauty  of  the  whole  out- 
line, of  which  the  ancient  artists 
always  made  them  a  component  part, 
so  as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of 
being  stuck  on  afterwards,  as  mere 
accessories  or  afterthoughts.  The 
illustration  is  taken  from  a  bronse 
jug  found  at  Pompeii,  with  a  single 
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indle,  of  a  very  beautiful,  though 
nple  character ;  but  a  great  variety 
other  forms  will  be  shown  in  the 
lurse  of  the  work<  Cato,  R,  R. 
3.  Virg.  Eel  iiL  45.  Ov.  Her.  xiv. 
12.  Id.  Met.  viit  653. 
2.  Ansa  oatti  (ivunracrHipt  Kop^yfi, 
rrpotf).  The  handle  of  a  door  by 
bich  it  is  pulled  open  or  shut  to, 
d  which  also  served  as  a  knocker. 
»et.  Sat,  96.  1.)  These  are  fre- 
lently  represented  as  simple  rings 
tacbed  to  a  hold-fast ;  in  other  cases 
py  are  more  elaborately  designed  and 


I  it  is  suspended,  and  which  formed  its 
:  centre  of  libration,  being  fixed  to  the 
I  shortest  half  of  the  beam,  nearest  the 
I  end  on  which  the  scale  or  object  to 
j  be  weighed  was  attached.  (Vitruv.  x. 
I  3,  4. )  The  illustration  is  copied  from 
I  a  bronze  steel-yard  found  at  Pompeii. 
I  5.  Ansa  gubtmactdi  (pXa^).  The 
I  handle  of  a  rudder  (Vitruv.  x.  3. 
5. ),  which  was  the  top  of  the  rudder 
pole  (a A  in  the  illustration),  which 
the  helmsman  held  with  both  his 
I  hands,  when  the  rudder  consisted  of  a 
I  mere  oar  without  any  tiller  {claws), 
I  as  in   the   right-hand  cut      But   in 


namented,  as  in  the  illustration  an- 
xed>  which  is  copied  from  an  original 
bronze,  and  formerly  belonged  to 
e  door  of  a  house  at  Pompeii. 

3.  Ansa  crepida  (A^ir^Ai}).  The 
[>p  or  eye 
I  the  side 
Uher  of  the 
reek  shoe, 
lied  crepida, 
rough  which 
e  thong  or  lace  was  passed  and 
ossed  over  the  instep  to  bind  it  on  the 
ot  (TibnlL  i.  8.  14.)  There  were 
e  same  number  of  these  on  each  side 

the  shoe,  as  may  be  collected  from 
e  well-known  story  of  Apelles,  who 
IS  reproved  by  a  cobbler  for  having 
litted  one  of  the  ansa  in  a  work 
lich  he  had  exposed  to  public  view* 
'lin.  H,N.  XXXV.  36.  $  12.)  The 
rm  and  character  is  clearly  seen  in 
e  illustration,  from  a  marble  foot 
Greek  sculpture. 

4.  Ansa  staters  The  eye  or  handle 


as 


I  the  top  of  a  steel-yard,  by  which 


large  vessels,  when  the  addition  of  a 
tiller  was  necessary,  he  placed  one 
hand  on  the  ansa  (at  a,  left-hand 
cut),  and  the  other  on  the  clavus 
(b),  which  enabled  him  to  move  his 
helm  with  much  greater  facility.  The 
right-hand  figure  is  copied  from  the 
Column  of  Tr^an  ;  the  left-lumd  one 
from  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 

6.  Ansa  ferrea.  An  iron  cramp 
by  which  the  large  blocks  of  stone 
were  fastened  together  in  ancient 
buildings,  when  mortar  was  not  used. 
Vitruv.  ii.  8.  4.  same  as  Ancon  (6), 
where  an  illustration  is  given. 

ANSA'TUS.  Furnished  with  a 
handle  or  handles,  as  explained  in  the 
preceding  word. 

2.  Ansata  hasta,  Ansatum  tdum 
{ieyKvXMrSSfiyKvKnrSrj  uttrdyKvXor),  A 
spear  or  javelin,  which  was  furnished 
with  a  semicircular  rest  for  the  hand, 
attached  like  a  handle  to  the  shaft. 
These  handles  were  not  permanent 
fixtures,   but  were  put  on  to  their 
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weapons  by  the  soldiers  before  going 
into  battle,  or  upon  an  emergency,  as 
occasion  required  (Plutarch.  2.  p.  180. 
C.  ed.  Xylandr.  Compare  Xen.  Anab, 


iv.  2.  28.),  and  the^  served  a  double 
purpose,  to  assist  in  hurling  them, 
when  employed  as  missiles  —  anxUiu 
mittunt  de  turribus  haaias  (Ennius  ap. 
Non.  8,  V,  Atuatte,  p.  556.) ;  or  as  a 
stay  for  the  hand  which  gave  force  to 
the  thrust  when  used  at  close  quar- 
ters, anmtis  concvmml  ielis  (Ennius, 
ap.  Macrob.  Sat  vi.  1.).  Both  of 
these  uses  are  indicated  by  the  illus- 
tration, copied  from  a  painting  on  the 
walls  of  a  warrior's  tomb  at  PsBstum 
(Nicolai,  Antichitii  di  Pesto^  tav.  vL) ; 
and  which  is  valuable  for  the  autho- 
rity it  affords  respecting  the  true 
meaning  of  a  word,  hitherto  only 
guessed  at,  or  misunderstood.  But 
this  picture  proves  the  characteristic 
difference  between  the  atua  and 
amemhim  of  a  javelin ;  the  latter,  as  is 
well  known,  being  a  mere  thong ;  the 
former,  as  here  shown,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  primary  and  other 
notions  of  the  word,  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  a  handk  either  of  an 
angular  or  curved  form  attached  to 
some  other  object 

AN'SUL  A.  Diminutive  of  Ansa  ; 
applied  in  all  the  senses  illustrated 
under  that  word.  Valerius  Maximus 
(viii.  12.  3.),  in  relating  the  story 
about  Apelles  and  the  cobbler,  uses  the 
diminu^^c  ansuia  instead  of  ansa, 

employ*^  ^y  P^'^^y  (^•-^^  xxxv.  36. 


ANTECESSORES. 

§  12.) ;  and  in  the  illustration  to 
Ansa  (3)  it  will  be  observed  that  there 
are  in  reality  a  number  of  tmaUer 
loop-holes  under  the  larger  ones. 
That  wood-cut  will,  therefore,  afford 
an  example  both  of  the  ansa  and 
ansula  strictly  taken. 

ANTiE  (wapdffTBafs),  Square 
pilasters  (Non.  s.  v,  p.  30.),  which 
are  used  as  a  termi- 
nation to  the  side 
walls  of  a  temple, 
when  those  side  walls 
are  projected  beyond 
the  face  of  the  cellar 
or  main  body  of  the 
building.  (Vitruv.  iv. 
4.  I.)  As  one  of 
these  pilasters  is  re- 
quired on  each  side  to  form  a  cor- 
responding support,  the  word  is 
always  used  in  the  plural ;  and  thus  a 
temple  is  said  to  be  m  antis  or  4r 
vapoffrdffi  (Vitruv.  iii.  2.  2.),  when 
the  porch  is  formed  by  the  projection 
of  the  side  walls,  terminated,  as  de- 
scribed, by  two  square  pilasters, 
which  have  two  columns  between 
them. 

ANTA'RIUS.  Funes  antarii; 
ropes  employed  in  the  erection  of  a 
mast,  column,  or  any  other  object  of 
great  weight  and  height  (Vitruv.  x. 
2.  3.)  They  were  fastened  to  the 
head  of  the  column,  and  to  the  ground 
on  each  side  of  it  at  proper  distances, 
in  order  to  keep  it  steady,  and  prevent 
its  inclining  either  way,  whilst  being 
erected. 

ANTEAM'BULO.  A  slave  whose 
duty  it  was  to  precede  the  kctica 
of  his  master  or  mistress,  and  clear 
the  way  through  a  crowd  (Suet  Vesp. 
2.) ;  hence  the  same  name  is  also 
applied  to  the  f^reedman  or  client 
who  performed  the  obsequious  office 
of  wallung  before  his  patron  when 
he  went  abroad.     Mart.  Ep.  ii.  18. 

ANTECESSCRES.  Light  ca- 
valry soldiers  who  formed  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  an  army  on  the 
march  ;  they  cleared  the  way  for  the 
main  body,  and  selected  the  positions 
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a  halt  or  a  camp.     Hirt   Bell,  > 
12.     Suet.  Vit.  17.  I 

NTECURSCRES.       Same     as  I 
'ECE880RE8.      Cbbs.   BeU.  Civ.  1.  ' 

I 
NTEFIX'A.        Omamento      in  i 
icotta,  invented  by  the  Etruscan 
itects,    from    whom    they   were 
owed  by  the  Romans,  and  used 
3corate  various  parts  of  an  edifice  i 
mally   as  well  as  internally,  to  i 
r  a  flat  surface,  or  conceal  the 
tares    between    two    blocks    of 
mry,  or  to  make  an  ornamental  ^ 
h  to  any  rough  or  inelegant  con- 
Hence  the  name  is  specially 
ied     to     the    following    distinct 
cts.  I 

Long    flat  slabs  of  tcrra-cotta  ' 
I  designs   in  relief,  which   were 


design,  and  most  frequently  formed 
by  the  mask  of  a  lion's  head,  in 
allusion  to  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  which  takes  place  when  the 
sun  is  in  the  sign  of  Leo.  The  illus- 
tration is  taken  from  an  original 
found  at  Rome,  which  shows  a  round 
hole  in  the  mouth,  where  a  leaden 
tube  was  inserted  to  form  a  spout  for 
the  discharge  of  the  water. 

3.  Upright  ornaments  placed  along 
the  top  of  an  entablature,  above  the 


ed  along  the  whole  surface  of  a 
Be  {zophtrus),  in  order  to  enrich 
entablature,  and  give  to  the  part 
lished  and  ornamental  effect  The 
ek  artists  sculptured  the  marble 
If,  and  held  such  a  contrivance 

concealing  defects  in  supreme 
tempt.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  The  il- 
ration  represents  an  original  ante- 
found  at  Rome,  which  had  once 
n  used  for  the  purpose  described. 
>  holes  for  the  nails  by  which  it 
:  fastened  up  are  petceiTable  on 
sorfMre. 

.  Ornaments  of  the  same  material 
ich  were  affixed  to  the  cornice  of 

entablature,  for  the 
pose  of  affording  a 
It  for  the  rain  water  to 
•barge  itself  fhmi  tl^e 
r  into  the  street.  (Fest 
.)        They    represent 

Mgurgoils**  of  Gothic  archi* 
tore,  bat  are  of  a  more  simple 


upper  member  of  the  cornice,  to  con- 
ceal the  ends  of  the  ridge  tiles  {im- 
brices)^ and  the  juncture  of  the  flat 
ones.  The  illustration  represents  a 
front  and  side  view  of  two  originals 
found  at  Rome  ;  the  upper  figure,  in 
the  centre,  shows  the  ends  of  the  tiles 
as  they  appear  without  the  antefix, 
the  one  beneath  it  with  the  antefixes 
attached  ;  the  right-hand  figure  also 
shows  the  shoulder  at  the  back,  which 
was  inserted  under  the  imbrex^  to  fix 
it  up;  and  the  left-hand  one,  which 
has  an  image  of  Victory  on  its  face, 
thus  presents  a  graphic  commentary 
to  the  passage  of  Livy  (xxvi.  23.), 
where  he  mentions  that  the  statue  of 
Victory  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of 
Concord,  fell  down,  and  was  caught 
by  the  Victories  in  the  antefixes : 
Victoria,  qua  in  culmine  erat,  Julmine 
ieia  dectusaquCf  cul  Victorias,  qua  in 
ante/Lets  erant,  hasii,  &c. 

ANTEN'NA  y»iVp»ov).  The 
yard-arm  of  a  ship ;  which  was  made 
of  a  single  piece  of  fir  when  the 
vessel  was  a  small  one,  but  of  two 
pieces  braced  together  for  those  of  a 
larger  size.  Hence  the  word  is  often 
met  with  in  the  plural  number,  while 
the  sail  attached  to  it  is  at  the  same 
time  expressed  by  the  singular —  an- 
tennis  totum  subnectite  velum  (Ovid, 
Met.  xi.  483.).  Small  yards  of  a 
single  piece  are  represented  in  several 
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of  the  wood-cats,  illustrative  of  ancient 
shipping  in  different  parts  of  this 
work;  and  the  yard  introduced  at 
p.  36.  8.  V.  Anquina  shows  distinctly 
the  manner  in  which  the  two  pieces 
were  joined  together  for  the  larger 
kinds.  The  yard  itself  is  taken  A*om 
a  has-relief  on  a  tomh  at  Pompeii  ; 
the  details  of  the  sail  and  truss  hy 
which  it  is  fixed  to  the  mast,  from 
two  terra-cotta  lamps  of  Bartoli. 

ANTEPAGMEN'TUM.  The 
jamb  of  a  door-case ;  especially  so 
termed  when  the  jamh  was  made 
with  an  ornamental  moulding  which 
projected  before  the  upright  pillar 
(scapus  cardinalis)  that  formed  the 
pivot  on  which  the  door  turned,  and 
concealed  it  entirely  from  view  on 
the  outside.  Vitruv.  iv.  6.  Festus, 
«.  V,  Cato.  R,  R,  xiv.  4. 


This  will  be  readily  understood  by 
the  illustration,  which  represents  an 
elevation  and  ground-plan  of  the 
ancient  door  and  door-case  still  re- 
nuuniDg  to  the  church  of  S.  Theodore  i 


at  Rome,  formerly  the  temple  of 
Remus.  On  the  right  side  the  anle- 
pagmentum  is  cut  away  in  order  to 
expose  the  shaft  and  socket,  while 
the  left  side  and  the  ground-plan 
show  the  manner  in  which  those  parts 
were  concealed  by  the  antepagmentuttty 
and  explain  the  real  meaning  of  the 
word.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
a  door  so  constructed  could  only  open 
inwards;  the  style  of  the  door,  to 
which  the  pivot  was  affixed,  and  the 
socket  in  which  it  turned,  being 
placed  behind  a  projecting  part  of 
the  jamb,  which  was  hollowed  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  thus  formed  a  sort  of 
frame  lapping  over  the  edges  of  the 
door  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  external  air  fh>m  the  interior. 

2.  Antepagmentum  superius.  Vitruv. 
iv.  6.  1.  The  hntel  of  a  door-case ; 
especially  when  the  door  opened 
inwards,  and  the  moulding  of  the 
lintel  lapped  over  its  upper  edge,  in 
the  same  manner  as  just  described 
with  respect  to  the  jambs  on  the 
sides,  a  construction  commonly 
adopted  in  the  houses  at  Pompeii, 
where  the  doors  are  usually  placed 
entirely  behind  the  door  case. 

ANTEPILA'NI.  The  men  who, 
in  the  battle  array  of  the  Roman 
legion,  were  drawn  up  before  the 
FHlani  or  Triarii^  who  were  posted 
in  the  third  line.  Thus  it  is  a  general 
term,  comprising  the  soldiers  of  the 
two  first  lines,  and  including  both  the 
Ha^tati  and  Principesy  as  they  were 
respectively  called.     Liv.  viii.  8. 

ANTE'RIDES  iipdafutra),  Bui- 
tresaen  built  up  against  the  outside  of 
a  wall  to  support  it  if  weak  (Vitruv. 
vi.  8.  6.),  seldom  employed  by  the 
Greek  or  Roman  architects,  except 
to  strengthen  a  foundation.  The 
illustration  shows  the  construction  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome,  with 
external  buttresses  on  each  side  of 
the  masonry,  as  seen  in  an  excavation 
superintended  by  Piranesi.  These 
buttresses,  however,  are  formed  of  a 
different  stone  from  the  rest  of  the 
work,  and  were  not  part  of  the  original 
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istroction,  but  may  be  regarded 
▼estiges  of  the  repairs  which  thf 
'era  imderwent  upon  the  occasion 
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ded  to  by  Dionysios  (iiL  67.), 
n  a  sum  of  not  less  than  200,000/. 
nr  money  was  laid  out  upon  them. 
NTESIGNA'NI.  A  body  of 
boldest  and  best  men  of  the 
in,  who  were  stationed  imme- 
i\y  before  the  standards  to  pre- 
:  their  being  captured  by  the 
ny.  CiBS.  B.C.  1 57.  Liy.  xxii.  5. 
X.  .39. 

NTES'TOR.  To  summon  a  per- 
or  ask  him  to  become  witness 
a  defendant  refuses  to  come  into 
t.  On  such  occasions  the  plaintiff 
d  any  of  the  bystanders  to  bear 
ess  of  the  defendant's  contempt, 
he  words  licei  antutari ;  upon  re- 
ing  his  assent,  he  touched  the  ear 
is  witn«»,  then  seized  upon  the 
on  of  his  opponent,  and  dragged 
forcibly  into  the  court  rant 
.  iT.  9.  10.  Hor.  Sat  i.  9.  78. 
.  H.N.iu.  103. 

NTIiE.  The  ringlets  of  a 
an*8  head  of  hair,  which  hang 


down  to  the  ears  from  the  temples 
(Festus,  #.r.  Isidor.  Orig.  aix.  31.  8.), 
and  likewise  the  side  locks  of  males, 
when  studiously  arranged  in  the  same 
way  from  the  temples  down  the  sides 
of  the  face  (Apul.  Fhr.  i.  3.  3.) ;  as 
in  the  example,  from  a  small  bronze 
figure  found  at  Herculaneum.  The 
illustration  to  Anadema  shows  these 
ringlets  as  worn  by  females,  from  a 
Pompeian  painting. 

ANTILE'NA.  A  breast  strap 
attached  to  the  pack  saddles  of  a 
beast  of  burden, 
in  order  to  keep 
the  saddle  from 
'  sliding  back- 
I  wards.  (Isidor. 
Orig.  XX.  16.) 
It  was  fastened 
to  the  front  of  the 
saddle  on  both 
sides,  and  passed  across  the  chest  of 
the  animal,  as  in  the  illustration  from 
a  painting  at  Herculaneum ;  and  was 
a  necessary  appendage  to  the  pack- 
saddle  in  all  mountamous  countries, 
where  the  ascents  are  steep. 

ANTIQUA'RIUS.  A  term  used 
under  the  empire,  and  distinct  from 
Librariusy  to  designate  a  person  em- 
ployed in  copying  old  books  (Isidor. 
Orig.  vi.  14.  1.),  and  who  wrote  in 
the  old  uncial  character  after  the 
running  letters  had  come  into  general 
use.  Becker,  GaUua.  i.  p.  164.  TransL 
ANTLIA  (arrxra).  A  pump,  or 
other  machine  for  raising  water,  in- 
cluding all  the  yarious  contrivances 
Etdopted  by  the  ancients  for  that  pur* 
pose  ;  and  not  indicating  any  par- 
ticular construction ;  the  word  being 
ased  by  Martial  (£>.  ix.  19.  4.)  to 
designate  the  pole  and  bucket ;  by 
Suetonius  {Tib.  51.),  the  water  tread- 
wheel  ;  and  by  Callixenus  {ap. 
Athen.  v.  43.),  the  Archimedean 
screw.  The  different  machines  thus 
comprised  under  the  general  term 
Amma  are  described  and  illustrated 
under  their  own  specific  names,  and 
are  as  follows :  —  1.  Rota  Aquabia  ; 

2.  TtXPANUII  ;  3.  TOLLEMO  ;  4.  GlB- 
G 
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and  SiPHO  ;  6.  Cochlea. 

ANULA'RIUS  and  ANNULA'- 
RIUS.  One  who  follows  the  trade 
of  making  rings.  (Cic.  Acad,  ii.  46.) 
The  ring  makers  fonned  a  distinct 
eoUegium  or  company  at  Rome.  In- 
script  ap,  Marat  2015.  5. 

ANULA'TUS  and  ANNUL A'- 
TUS.  In  general,  having  or  being 
furnished  with  rings  ;  whence 

1.  Anvlati  pedta^  haying  fetters  on 
the  feet,  in  the  manner  of  the  farming 


slaves  amongst  the  Romans,  who 
worked  in  chains  (Apol.  Met  ix. 
p.  184.),  as  in  the  example,  fh>m  an 
engraved  gem. 

2.  AnuuUa  aures.    Ears  with  rings 
in  them  (Plant  Pcen,  v.  2.  20.),  as 


in   the  example,  from  a   Pompeian 
painting. 

A'NULUS  or  AN'NULUS  (««- 
T^Xios,  afparyls).  A 
ring  for  the  finger; 
originally  made  of  iron, 
and  used  as  a  signet  for 
■ealing.  Subsequently, 
however,  golden  rings 
were  adopted  instead  of  iron,  bat  the 
uae  of  that  metal  at  Rome  was  restricted 


to  the  senators,  chief  magistrates,  and 
equites.  (Plin.  H.N,  xxxiii.  4.)  The 
example  represents  an  original  from 
the  Dactyliotheca  of  Gorlsus.  The 
signet  ring  was 
worn  on  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  left 
hand  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans (AuL  Gell. 
X.  10.) ;  see  the  right-hand  figure  in 
the  cut,  which  represents  the  hand  of 
Jupiter,  from  a  Pompeian  painting  ; 
and  thence  the  expression,  sedere  ad 
anulos  aUcui  (Eum.  Paneg.  ad  Const 
15.),  means  to  sit  on  the  right  hand 
of  any  one.  But  under  the  empire 
the  fiishion  of  wearing  rings  of  various 
kinds,  and  degrees  of  value,  as  mere 
ornaments,  became  prevalent  amongst 
all  classes,  and  were  worn  on  different 
fingers  of  both  hands,  as  well  as 
several  at  a  time  (Mart.  Ep.  v.  61. 
Id.  xi.  59.);  see  the  left-hand  figure 
fh>m  a  Pompeian  painting,  which 
shows  a  female  hand  with  three 
rings,  two  on  the  fourth,  and  one  on 
the  litUe  finger. 

2.  AnuluH  biatmmis,  A  ring  which 
has  two  precious  "" 
(Valerian,  tn  Epist. 
ap,  Trebell.  Claud, 
14.)  The  illustra- 
tion exhibits  an 
original  from  the 
Dactyliotheca  of 
GorlsBUS  (Part  i. 
Na  68)  with  two 
engraved  gems  set  in  it ;  one,  a  large 
signet,  with  the  figure  of  Mars,  and 
the  other  a  smaller  one,  with  a  dove 
and  myrtle  branch. 

3.  Anulus  velaris,  A  curtain  ring, 
made  like  our  own,  to  run  upon  a 
rod  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  or 
withdrawing  the  curtain.  Amongst 
the  Romans  these  rings  were  usually 
made  of  hard  wood.  (Plin.  H.N, 
xiii.  18.)  In  a  house  excavated 
at  Herculaneum  in  1828  (an  ele- 
vation of  which  is  given  as  an  illus- 
tration to  the  article  Domus),  the 
iron  rods  upon  which  they  ran  be- 


stones  set  in   it 
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tween  the  oolnmns  of  the  Atrium 
were  found  entire, 
and  timilariy  placed 
to  the  example 
annexed,  which  is 
from  a  miniatore 
of  the  Vatican 
Yirgil,  and  exem- 
plifies their  object 
and  use,  though 
from  the  minute- 
ness of  the  design 
not  discernible 
upon  the  rod. 

4.  A  ring  set  round  the  circle  of  a 
boy's  hoop,  for 
the  porpose  of 
creating  a  jing- 
ling noise  as  the 
hoop  performed 
its  rerolutions.  (Mart  Epigr.  xiv. 
169.)  Sereral  of  these  were  placed 
on  the  same  hoop,  as  shown  by  the 
example,  which  is  copied  from  a 
sepulchral  bas-relief  on  a  tomb  still 
remaining  near  TiToli. 

5.  A  plait  of  long  hair,  arranged 
in  circles,  like 
rings,  round  the 
back  part  of  the 
head  (Mart 
Epi^.  iL  66.),  as 
seen  in  the  illus- 
tration annexed, 
which  represents 
Plotina,  the  wife 
of  the  emperor  Trajan,  from  an 
engraved  gem.  The  female  pea- 
santry in  many  parts  of  the  Roman 
and  Neapolitan  ttates  still  continue  to 
arrange  their  hair  in  a  similar  manner. 

6.  ill  architecture,  aMnmlet* ;  which 
consist  of  a  series 
of  rings  or  cir- 
cular fillets,  vary- 
ing in  ancient 
examples  from 
three  to  four  in  number,  which  are 
placed  inmiediately  below  the  ecfdmts 
of  a  I>oric  capital,  and  fiUl  off  per- 
pendicularly under  one  another  like 
an  iuTerted  flight  of  steps.  Vitmr. 
iT.  3.  4. 


r^^^Wf 


APALA'RE  or  APPLA'RE.    A 

description  of 
ladle  or  spoon, 
more  particularly 
intended  for 


cooking  or  handing  round  soft  boiled 
or  perhaps  poached  eggs  (Glots. 
laid,) ;  though  it  was  also  employed 
for  other  purposes.  (Auson.  EnUL 
xxi.)  The  illustration  is  copied  from 
an  original  of  bronze  found  in  a  kit- 
chen at  Pompeii,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, affords  a  specimen  of  one  of 
these  implements. 

APEX.  Literally  a  pointed  piece 
of  olive  wood,  set  in  a  flock  of 
wool,  which  was  worn  on  the 
top  of  the  head 
by  the  Flamines 
and  Salii  (  Festus,  • 
8,  r.  Albogalenu, 
Serv.  <id  Virg.  A, 
X.  270.).  It  was 
fiistened  by  a  fil- 
let on  each  side,  or  to  a  cap  which 
fitted  the  head,  as  in  the  example, 
ftt>m  a  Roman  Ins-relief;  whence 
the  word  apex  is  often  put  for  the 
cap  itself.  Fabius  Pictor  ap.  OelL  x. 
15.  3.  Liv.  vi.  41. 

2.  {k&vos).    The  ridge  on  the  top 
of  a  helmet  to  which  the  crest  of 


horsehair  was  affixed.  (Isidor.  Orig. 
xviii.  14.  2.  Virg.  JSn,  xii.  492.)  The 
apex  itself  is  prominently  shown  in 
the  annexed  example,  which  is  copied 
from  a  bronze  ori^nal  found  at 
Pompeii;  but  a  specimen,  with  the 
horse-hair  crest  attac|ied,  is  given 
under  the  article  Galea. 

APHRAC'TUS    or    APHRAC- 

TUM  (Jiippaicrov),     A  ship  without  a 

deck,  or  only  partially  covered  fore 

and  aft,  in  the   manner  which  we 
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tenn  half -decked.  (Cic.  Ati.  y.  13.) 
The  illustration  is  copied  from  the 
Vatican  Virgil,    and  shoirs  hy  the 


relative  height  of  the  men  that  it  has 
no  deck  in  the  centre  ;  hy  comparing 
the  decked  ship  («.p.  Navis  con- 
strata),  the  different  construction 
of  the  two  will  he  readily  apparent 

APIA'RIUM  (fuXiffat&w,  fifKurao- 
rpo^Tbw),  An  ^iary,  or  place 
where  a  numher  of  heehives  are  kept. 
Columell.  ix.  5.  6. 

APIA'RIUS  (^^L€Kurat^f^obfry6f). 
One  who  tends  and  keeps  hees.  Plin. 
H,N.xx\.  31. 

APICA'TUS.  Wearing  the  apex 
or  pointed  cap  of  the  Flamen.  Dialis, 
(Ovid.  Fcut  iii.  397.)  See  the  en- 
graving in  the  preceding  column,  and 
article  Flabien. 

APLUS'TRE  and  APLUS'- 
TRUM  {iipXMrrow).  An  ornament 
made  of  wooden 
planks,  somewhat 
resembling  the  fea- 
thers of  a  bird's 
wing,  which  was 
conmionly  placed  on 
the  stem  of  a  ship. 
(Lucan.  iil  586.  Lu- 
cret  iv.  439.)  The 
illustration  repre- 
sents an  aplustre  in 
detail  from  an  ancient  bas-relief,  of 
which  there  is  a  cast  in  the  British 
Museum ;  the  situation  which  it  oc- 
cupied upon  the  vessel  is  shown  in 
the  preceding  wood-cut 

APODYTfi'RIUM  (iitd^vrhpiop). 
An  undreuing-room ;  especially  a 
chamber  in  the  baths  (Cic  Q.  Fr, 
iii.  1.1.  Plin.  Ep,  v.  6.  25.),  where 
the  visitors  undressed,  and  left  their 


clothes  while  bathing  ;  for  in  the 
public  establishments  every  person 
was  compelled  by  law  to  strip  himself 
before  he  passed  into  the  interior 
apartments,  as  a  check  to  robbery, 
and  to  prevent  the  concealment  of 
stolen  articles  about  the  person.  (Cic. 
CaL  26.)     The    illustration    repre- 


sents the  interior  of  the  Apodyteriwm 
in  the  baths  at  Pompeii ;  its  relative 
position  with  regard  to  the  other 
apartments  of  the  establishment  may 
be  seen  on  the  ground-plan  of 
Balinr^  on  which  it  is  marked 
A.  It  is  furnished  with  three  doors : 
the  one  on  the  left  hand,  at  the 
further  end  of  the  engraving,  is 
the  general  entrance  from  the  out- 
side ;  that  on  the  right  of  it  opens 
into  the  cold  bath ;  and  the  nearest 
one  on  the  right  gives  access  to  the 
warm  bath.  Seats  for  dressing  and 
undressing  upon  run  along  three  sides 
of  the  room ;  and  holes  are  seen  in 
the  walls,  in  which  wooden  pegs  were 
fixed  for  hanging  up  the  clothes.  The 
small  dark  niche  under  the  window 
served  to  contain  a  lamp. 

APOPHORE'TA  (diro^kJpirra). 
Presents  which  a  host  gave  to  his  guests 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  entertainment, 
to  be  carried  home  with  them.  Com- 
pliments of  this  kind  were  more  espe- 
cudly  customary  during  the  fete  of 
the  Saturnalia.  Suet  CcU,  55.  Id. 
Vetp,  19. 

APOSPHRAGIS'MA  (diriKr^- 
yuri»a).  The  device  or  impression 
upon  a  signet  ring.  (Plin.  EpitL  x. 
55.  3.)  See  the  illustrations  «.  r. 
Anulus. 


▲FOTHBCA. 

APOTHE'CA  (dwoe^).  A 
Btore-room  or  repository  for  any  de- 
aeriptum  of  stock.  (Cic.  Vatin.  5.  Id. 
Pw.  iL  27.)  This  word  contains 
the  elements  of  the  Italian  bottega, 
«nd  French  bouHque,  a  shop;  but  that 
is  a  perversion  d  the  original  sense ; 
which  did  not  mean  a  store  in  which 
goods  were  kept  for  sale,  but  only  for 
the  priTate  use  of  the  owner.  Com- 
pwe  Tabxrna. 

2.  In  a  more  special  sense  by  the 
Romans,  a  store  room  for  wine  in  the 
ippcr  part  of  the  house  (whence 
Horace,  CkL  iii.  21.  7.  dexende  testa ; 
Plm.  Ep,  iL  17. 13.  Plin.  H^,  xiv.  U. 
«.  and  7.),  where  it  was  kept  to  ripen 
i^ampharix^  or,  as  we  might  sav,  ** in 
bottle  ; "  whereas  the  new  wine  in 
dcHa  and  ctqnB,  or,  according  to  our 
expression  "  in  the  wood,"  was  placed 
bctow  in  the  cfOa  vinaria.  [Cella.] 

APOTHECSIS  idwoeimris),  A 
word  borrowed  from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, but  only  used  at  a  Uite  period 
(Tcrtua  ApoL  34.),  for  which  the 
Latin  term  is  Consecratio,  which 
lee. 

APPARITCRES.  A  collective 
name  given  to  the  pubUc  officers 
ittached  to  the  service  of  the  Roman 
nagistrates,  including  the  Accensi, 

LlCTOBES,    FkMCONISS,    ScBIBiB,  VlA- 

POBE8,  &c    Cic.  Q.  Fr.  1.  1.  4.  Suet 
Tib.  II. 

2.  In  the  army,  the  servants  who 
raited  upon  the  military  tribunes, 
lirt  B.  Afr,  37.  Lamprid.  Alex. 
5^.  52. 

AQUiEDUCTUS  («p«yiryf«,r). 
Iin  aqweduct;  an  artificial  channel, 
requently  of  many  miles  in  length,  ; 
jr  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  pure 
tream  of  water  from  its  source  to 
ny  determinate  point  (CicAttxiil 
.  Frontinus  de  Aquteduct)  The 
hiatration  represents  a  portion  of 
ie  aqueduct  constructed  by  the  em- 
eror  Claudius,  which  is  built  of  tra- 
ertine  stone,  and  upon  a  single  tier 
f  arches;  but  some  aqueducts  con- 
eyed  as  man^  as  three  separate 
n    distinct    channels,    one 
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above  another  ;  and  others  were  built 
with   two  or  three  tiers  of  arches. 


I  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sites 
I  over  which  they  passed.    The  channel 
(specus),   through   which    the   water 
'  flowed,  is  seen,  uncovered  at  the  top. 
;       AQUA'GIUM.     A   water  course 
j  or  stream  of  water  which  was  com- 
mon property,    and    could   only  be 
diverted  in  small  portions  by  the  pro- 
prietors   through    whose    lands    it 
passed.     Pomp.  Dia.  43.  20.  3. 

AQUA'LIS.  Any  vessel  which 
contains  water  for  drmking ;  a  water 
can^  or  water  jug.  Plant  Cure.  ii.  3. 
33.  Id.  MO.  iii.  2.  39. 

2.  The  same  as  Matula  (Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  119.);  to  which  the  joke 
contained  in  the  passage  of  Plautus 
{M^*  iii.  2.  39.)probably  alludes. 

AQUA'RIUS  (Wpo^wJpoO.  A 
water  carrier.     Cic.  Fam.  viii.  6. 

2.  A  slave  employed  in  the  baths, 
who  brought  in  the  water,  poured  it 


over  the  bather,  and  filled  the  lahra^ 
which  latter  duty  is  shown   by  the 
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figure  in  the  illustration,  copied  from 
a  fictile  vase.  These  men  were  noted 
for  their  licentious  habits.  Juv.  vi. 
332.  compared  with  Festus,  g.  v. 

3.  An  officer  at  Rome  attached  to 
the  service  of  the  aqueducts,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  not  more  than 
the  quantity  allowed  by  law  to  each  in- 
dividual, or  public  establishment,  was 
laid  on  from  the  main.    Front  Aq, 

AQUILA.  The  eagle,  the  prin- 
cipal ensign  of  the  Roman  legion 
(Plin.  H.N,  X,  5.), 
made  of  silver  or 
bronie,  and  with  ex- 
panded wings,  as 
shown  in  the  ex- 
ample, from  an  ori- 
E'nal  published  by 
I  Chausse  (Recueil 
iTAnttq.  Romaines,  v. 
15.).  The  manner 
in  which  it  wa^  carried  is  shown  by 
the  illustration  to  the  following  word. 

2.  (oifT^s,  des^s,  dirwfjLa).  In  archi- 
tecture the  triangular  faice  included 
by  the  horiiontal  and  sloping  cornices 
of   a   pediment,    to  which  latter  it 


formed,  as  it  were,  a  support  (aut- 
tinentis  ftutigium  aquikt.  Tac  Hist, 
in.  71.).  The  term  is  properly  Greek 
(Pausan.  i.  24.  5.  Id.  v.  10.  20.),  and 
corresponds  to  the  Latin  Tympanum  ; 
unless  the  latter  word  was  employed 
when  the  part  consisted  of  a  mere 
naked  face  unadorned  with  sculpture ; 
and  the  former,  when  the  sur&ce  was 
broken  by  bas-reliefs  ;  for  the  name 
originated  in  a  very  early  Greek 
practice  of  carving  an  eagle  in  the 
pediment  of  a  temple,  especudly  of 
Uiose  which  were  dedicat^  to  Jupi- 
ter, as  in  the  example  from  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Villa  Jdattei  at  Rome. 
In  Etruscan  or  other  edifices  of  arao- 
•tyle  construction,  the  aqnila  was 
ibrmed  of  wood,  in  order  to  lighten 


the  pressure  upon  the  architrave ;  a 
circumstance  which  caused  the  con- 
flagration of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  when  the  Capitol  was 
besieged  by  Vespasian.  Tac.  Hist.  L  c. 

AQUIiyiFER.  The  principal 
ensign  of  a  Roman 
legion,  who  carried 
the  eagle.  (Css. 
B.  G.  V.  37.  Suet 
Aug.  10.).  There 
was  but  one  aquilifer 
to  each  legion,  though 
there  were  many 
ngniferif  or  standard 
bearers,  (\eget  Mil. 
iL  13.  Compare  Tac. 
Ann.  I.  39.  and  61.) 
The  example  is  taken 
from  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  on  which  an 
ensign  carrying  the 
eagle  is  several  times 
represented,  with  the 
skin  of  a  wild  beast 
over  his  head  and  back,  in  the  same 
manner  as  here  shown. 

AQUIMINA'RIUM,  AQUIMI- 
NA'LE,  or  AQUiEMANA'Lia  A 
jug  from  which  water  was  poured 
over  the  bands  before  and  after  meals. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  basin  to 
receive  the  water  as  it  fell  from  the 
hands,  so  that  the  two  together  would 
answer  to  our  **  basin  and  ewer." 
Varro,  ap.  Non.  *.  r.  p.  547.  Ulp. 
Dig.  34.  2.  leg.  19.  n.  12. 

ARA  (^vHipiov,  fitayuAt).  An  altar ; 
i.e.  any  structure  raised  above  the 
ground,  either  of  turf,  stones,  brick, 
or  sculptured  marble,  upon  which 
the  offerings  made  to  the  gods  were 
placed  or  burned.  Altars  were  either 
circular    or    square,  with    a    cavity 


fhjyyS^ 


at  the  top,   in   which  the  fire  was 
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lied,  and  an  orifice  at  the  side 
[ittom,  through  which  the  libations 
ine,  or  juices  of  the  burnt  offering 
led.  The  caTitj  for  the  fire  is 
m  at  the  top,  and  the  orifice  for 
Dutflow  of  liquids  at  the  bottom,  of 
right-hand  figure  in  the  cut,  which 
>pied  from  a  Pompeian  painting  ; 
left-hand  figure  is  from  a  fictile 
i,  and  shows  the  liquid  streaming 

from  a  Tent-hole  placed  higher  , 
These  parts  are  essential  to  | 
rj  altar,  on  which  yictims  were 
It,  or  Ubations  poured ;  where 
r  are  wanting,  though  the  marble 
rs  a  general  resemblance  to  an 
r,  it  19  only  a  cippus^  not  an  ara, 
kct  which  archsologists  too  often 

sight  ot 

.  Altars  were  erected  in  the  fol- 
ing  situations.  In  the  hicua,  or 
■ed  grove,  before  the  statue  of  the 
inity  to  whom  it  was  consecrated 
im.  IL  iL  305.),  as  in  the  illus- 
ion from  the  arch  of  Tngan,  in 
,ch  the  trees  represent  the  sacred 
▼e  surrounding  a  statue  of  Diana, 


sonts  the   rcmum^  of  the  temple  of 
Fortiuje  at  Pomptii,  wh^r^^  the  sltAT 


bre  which  the  altar  is  placed. 
I.  On  the  step*  under  the  entrance 
•ch,  or  in  front,  of  a  temple;  as  in 
I  annexed  engraving,  which  repre- 


ss seen    at   the  bottom  of  the  steps 
whicb  Lead  up  Co  the  eatnince  door. 

4.  In  the  streets  of  a  town  (PljtuL 
Aul.  IT.  i.  ao.  Id,  MoaLv.  I  46.),  and 
o^inst  the  walls  of  a  hou^,  id  front 
of  a  pietare  or  image  of  the  Lart§ 
V\ale:ii  a£  m  the  anuexed  street  view 
at  Pompeii*  The  top  cumparttnont 
of  the  bas-rtlief  abore  the  altar  con- 
talus  the  figures  of  two  La  riEfli  ex- 
actly Bimibr  to  the  one  oi^  as  nn 
illaatratjon  for  that  word;  and  the 
two  unakes  below  are  a  sign  to  warn 
the  pu^iVic  Bgainst  the  cominission  of 


a  '"'  nuisance/*    as    explained    under 

5,  Lastly,  they  wer«  placed  near 
or  u^wn  the  imphvium.  i>f  private 
houses ;  and  on  these  the  family 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Penates. 
The  engraving  repreHiuts  a  resto- 
ration of  port  of  the  aUiuiH  in  the 
house  of  (he  Diostufit  at  Pohxjmjii,  in 
which  the  imiitaviim  is  seen  in  the 
foreground,  **itb  the  altar  on  its 
margin,   traces  of  which   were   dis- 
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covered  when   the    ezcayation    was 
made. 

6.  Ara  turicrema.  An  altar  on 
which  fhmkincense  was  sprinkled 
and  bomt  (Lacret  ii.  353.  Virg. 
jEh,  iv.  453.)  The  illustration,  fh)m 
an  ancient  painting  discovered  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  shows  a 
female  engaged  in  the  duty  of  sprink- 
ling incense  upon  a  burning  altar, 
which,  fh)m  its  di- 
minutive size,  ap- 
pears to  have  been 
intended  solely  for 
such  offerings ;  but 
the  passages  of  Lu- 
cretius and  Virgil, 
above  referred  to, 
seem  to  indicate 
that  the  epithet 
turicrema  was  also 
applied  very  gene- 
rally to  every  kind 
of  altar,  because  the 
incense  was  commonly  used  with  all. 

7.  Ara  tepvlcri  or  arafuneria.  The 
funeral  pile  upon  which  a  dead  body 


was  burned  (Virg.  ^n,  vL  177.  Ov. 
Trist  iiL  IS.  21.),  so  termed  because 
it  was  built  up  of  logs  of  wood  in  a 
tquare  form,  like  an  altar.    The  il- 


lustration is  from  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  story  of  the  Iliad,  supposed 
to  have  been  executed  in  the  age  of 
Nero,  and  represents  the  burning  of 
Patroclus. 

ARACH'NE.  A  particular  kind 
of  sun-dial,  which  is  naturally  be- 
lieved to  have  received  its  name  from 
a  resemblance  to  the  spider's  web 
produced  by  the  hour  lines  inter- 
secting the  circles  of  the  equator  and 
tropics,  described  upon  it ;  but  of 
which  no  ancient  specimen  has  been 
discovered.     Vitruv.  ix.  8. 

ARiEOSTY'LOS  {dpaio<n{iKos), 
Araostyle;  applied  to  a  building  or 
colonnade  in  which  the 
columns  are  situated  at 
wide  intervals,  of  not 
less  than  3)  or  4  of  their 
own  .  diameters  apart 
from  each  other  ;  as  in 
the  lowest  line  of  the  an- 
nexed diagram,  which  shows  the  re- 
lative width  of  the  five  different  kinds 
of  intercolumniations  adopted  by  the 
ancients.  The  arseostyle  construc- 
tion was  particularly  employed  in  the 
Tuscan  order,  and  for  localities  fre- 
quented by  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  in  order  not  to  occupy  too 
much  room  by  a  multitude  of  columns. 
It  required  an  architrave  of  wood,  as 
stone  or  marble  could  not  support  a 
superincumbent  weight  upon  supports 
placed  so  far  apart.  The  colonnade 
surrounding  the  Forum  of  Pompeii  is 
of  this  construction,  in  which  vestiges 
of  the  wooden  architraves  were  found 
at  the  period  when  it  was  excavated. 
Vitruv.  iii.  2. 

ARA'TOR  (dporfip).  One  who 
ploughs;  a  ploughman  (Plin.  ^.  A^. 


ARATRUM. 
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19.  §  2.).  Also  a  ploughing 
the  word  is  equally  applied  to 
i  (Ovid.  Fast.  I  698.).  Both 
wn  by  the  illustration,  from  a 
bas-relief. 

tenant  femner  upon  a  large 
rho  cultivated  extensive  tracts 
public  lands  for  a  tenth  part  of 
oduce;  generally  persons  of 
lestrian  order,  and  spoken  of 
ero  as  a  usefhl  and  excellent 
f  men.  Cic  Agr,  ii.  31.  2. 
iL  55. 

VTRVM  {iporpotf).  K  plough. 
loogh  most  conunonly  repre- 
on  ancient  monuments  is  a 
iimple  machine,  consisting;  of 
anch  of  an  eUn  tree  either 
ly  or  artificially  bent  into  a 
omris)  at  one  end,  which  when 
led  to  a  point,  and  cased  with 
iswered  the  purpose  of  a  share 
);  another  branch  growing 
m  the  main  one  in  a  direction 
•y  to  the  crooked  end,  served 
lough  tail  i§tiva)  or  handle  to 
the  machine,  and  press  the 
to  a  sufficient  depth  into  the 
-  The  whole  of  these  parts 
stalls  are  distinctly  shown  by 
•ceding  wood-cut 
*he  next  illustration  represents 
gh  of  improved  construction, 
I  bas-relief  discovered  in  the 
of  Magnesia.  With  the  ex- 
i  of  not  being  furnished  with  a 
it  possessed  all  the  component 
numerated  by  the  Greek  and 
authors :  via.  a  a,  buns  (T^f ), 
Kigh-taiU  the  opposite  end  of 

forms  the  pole  {temo,  Urro- 
;  B,  doitale  (lAv/ia),  the  share 


archaeologists  distinguish  by  the  name 
/ulcnanj  but  without  quoting  their 
authority;  eb,  aurea  (vrcpS),  the 
earth  boiuds ;  f,  stiva  (^x^Aif),  the 
handle  by  which  the  ploughman 
directed  the  plough. 

3.  The  next  example  represents  a 
wheeled  plough  (currut)  fW>m  Caylus, 
,  which,  besides  Uie  parts  above  enu- 
merated, is  likewise  furnished  with 


;  c  vomer  ifhnns\  the  plough- 

D  is  a  truss  whkh  binds  the 

beam  more  firmly  to  the  pole 

Ooogh-tail,    and    which 


a  coulter  (cuUer\  like  the  blade  of 
a  knife,  attached  to  the  pole  in  front 
of  the  share. 

4.  Aratntm  auritum.  A  plough 
fhmished  with  mould-boards.  Pallad. 
i.  43.  1.     Wood-cut,  No.  2.  E  s. 

5.  Arairum  nmpUx.  A  plough 
without  mould-boards.    Pallad.   Lc. 

Woodcut  9.  A&ATOB. 

ARBUS'CULJE  iifM^^oUs). 
Strong  wooden  collars,  or  rings 
fastened  underneath  a  cart  (plaustrum) 
or  under  an  engine  of  war,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  axle,  which 
revolved  together  with  iu  wheels  in 
these  collan,  in  the  same  manner  as 
now  seen  in  a  child'sgo-cart  (Vitruv. 
X.  14.  1.  Ginzrot,  Wagen  und  Fahr- 
werke,  L  91.  3.).  When  the  wheels 
revolved  upon  theur  axle,  as  was  usual 
for  carriages  (currus),  the  axle  was  of 
course  a  fixture,  and  orlmscukB  were 
not  necessary. 

ARCA  (Kt9wT6s).  Any  large  and 
strong  box  or  chest  in  which  clothes, 


money,  or  any  kind  of  property  was 
kept  (Cato,  kR.  ii.  8.  Cic.  Parad. 
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yL  1.  Jay.  zi.  26.  Suet  Cal.  49)  ;  a 
ciothes  trunks  money  cheat,  &c.  The 
example  here  introdaced  is  a  very 
remarkable  specimen  of  a  money 
chest,  discovered  in  the  atriam  of  a 
house  at  Pompeii;  and  which,  with 
great  apparent  reason,  is  believed  to 
have  been  a  chest  in  which  the 
qnsstor  kept  the  public  monies.  It 
stands  upon  raised  pedestals  coated 
with  marble ;  the  fhune  is  of  wood, 
lined  inside  with  bronze,  and  plated 
outside  with  iron.  It  is  described  in 
detail  in  GelFs  Pompeiana,  vol  ii. 
pp.30 — 31. 

2.  A  common  wooden  box  in  which 
the  remains  of  such  persons  as  could 
not  afiford  the  expense  of  a  funeral 
and  regular  coffin  were  carried  to  the 
place  of  sepulture.  Hor.  ScU.  i.  8. 
9.  Lucan.  viii.  736.  Caii  Dig.  ii. 
7.7. 

3.  A  coffin  in  which  a  corpse  was 
deposited  entire,  in  the  earth  or  in  a 
tomb,  when  not  reduced  to  ashes  on 
the  ftineral  pile  (Plin.  H.N.  xiil  27. 


bottom,  sunk  into  the  ground,  from 
the  interior  of  which  the  water  was 
pumped  out,  the  void  being  then  filled 
m  with  stone  or  other  materials,  of 
which  the  foundation  was  composed. 
Vitruv.  V.  12   3. 

ARCA'RII.  Officers  who  kept 
the  accounts  of  the  emperor's  privy 
purse  (Jucug)y  whence  they  were 
termed  Casariani ;  their  offices  were 
situated  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
Lamprid.  Aler.  Self.  43.  Fragment. jMr. 
ante  Justinean.  a  Maio  edita,  p.  38. 

2.  In  private  families,  cashiers  or 
servants  who  kept  the  accounts,  and 
superintended  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  their  master's  property. 
Inscript  ap.  Grut  641.  7,  8.  Scsev. 
Dig.  40.  5.  41. 

AR'CERA.  A  close  covered  cart 
boarded  all  over,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
large  chest  (area),  which  was  used 
at  Rome  for  the  transport  of  invalids 
or  aged  and  infirm  persons,  before 
the  invention  of  litters  and  other 
more  luxurious  contrivances  (Varro, 


Val.  Max.  i.  1.  12.).  The  illustration 
shows  the  plan  and  elevation  of  an 
original  coffin  of  baked  clay  (  Uggeri, 
Capo  di  Bove,  pi.  19.).  The  shaded 
part  in  the  plan  is  a  raised  sill  for  the 
head  of  the  corpse,  and  the  round 
hole  in  it  is  a  cavity  for  receiving 
aromatic  balsams,  which  were  poured 
in  through  a  corresponding  orifice 
seen  on  Sie  side  of  the  shell  in  the 
upper  figure.  The  whole  was  covered 
by  a  lid. 

4.  A  dungeon  cell  in  a  private 
house  where  slaves  were  confined. 
Cic.  ilftfo,  22. 

5.  A  wooden  caisson,  employed 
when  laying  foundations  under  water. 
It  was  a  square  box  without  top  or 


L.  L.  V.  140.)*  The  inmate  reclined 
in  it  at  full  length,  for  which  purpose 
it  was  fiimished  with  cushions  and 
pillows  inside ;  and  the  exterior  was 
usually  covered  over  with  loose  dra- 
pery to  give  it  a  more  sightly  ap- 
pearance, and  conceal  the  rough 
boarding  of  which  it  was  made  (Oell. 
XX.  1.  8.).  The  illustration  is  from  a 
sepulchral  marble  preserved  in  the 
Museum  at  Baden,  published  by 
Ginzrot  (JWagen  und  Fahrwerke, 
tab.  19.  2.),  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  only  known  example  of  this  pri- 
mitive conveyance,  the  great  antiquity 
of  which  is  authenticated  by  the  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (GeU. 
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The  origiiud  also  shows  a 
>f  drapery  placed  on  the  roof 
p,  intended  to  be  spread  over 
)le    carriage,    as   mentioned 

aiMFMUSCdpx^Mi^O-  The 
r  a  company  of  buffoons,  who 
;aged  at  fimerals  to  dance  and 
i  merry-andrew  in  the  pro- 
the  leader  of  the  party  enact- 
aock  representation  of  the 
nd  character  of  the  deceased. 
19.  See  also  Minus,  2. 
A'RIUS.  One  who  makes 
id  arrows.  Aor.  Arc.  Duf. 
Compare  Veget  MH  iL 


7i 


JA'TIO.  A  substmction  of 
or  the  sopport  of  an^  snper- 
»,  as  a  roadway,  bridge,  or 
L       Frontinus,   18   and    21. 

LQUiEDUCTUS. 

[JA'TUS.   In  general  arched, 
npon  arches.    Plin.  Ep,  x. 
k«  cot  of  AQnin>ncTU8. 
ruahu     currua,        A     two- 


carriage  with  an  arched 
>Ter  head.   (Liy.  i.  21.)  The 

is  from  a  p^ting  in  an 
I  tomb,  jpablished  l^  Blicali 

[JBALLIS'TA.  An  instru- 
shooting  arrows,  combining 
erties  of  the  bow  and  baOiMta. 
ne  points  to  a  weapon  in  the 
if  the  modem  crott^boiD;  bat 
KMsible  to  define  H  precisely, 
»act  character  of  me  Bal- 
I  not  soificiently  understood, 
tftl  iL  15. 

QBALLISTA'RIUa  One 
nages  tlie  ArtwbaUigta.  Ve- 
.  IT.  21. 


AR'CULA  (KiCi^Mr).  Diminative 
of  Abca,  in  iu  general  senses;  bat 
also  specially  iq>plied  as  follows  :  — 

1.  A  painter's  coloar  box,  divided 
into  a  number  of  separate  compart- 
ments ;  more  espe- 
cially used  by  en- 
caustic painters,  in  ^^ 
which  they  kept 
distinct  the  diffe- 
rent coloured  waxes  used  in  their 
art.  (Varro,  B,B,  iiL  17.  4.)  The 
illustration  is  from  a  Roman  bas- 
relief,  which  represents  Painting  in- 
ducing M.  Varro  to  illustrate  his 
book  with  portraits. 

2.  A  small  sepulchre  or  stone 
coffin,  such  as  was  used  by  the  Chris- 
tianized Romans,  and  deposited  in 
their  catacombs,  when  the  bodies 
were  buried,  without  being  burnt 
(Inscript  ap.  Grut  (1031.  4.)     The 


illustration  represents  one  of  these 
coffins  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  a 
portion  only  being  removed  in  the 
drawing  to  show  the  skeleton. 

ARCULA'RIUS.  A  maker  of 
onrtt&s,  caskeU,  little  boxes,  jewel 
cases,  &C.    Plant  Aid.  iiL  5.  45. 

AR'CULUM.  A  chaplet  made 
from  the  branch  of  the  pomegranate 
tree  bent  into  a  circle,  and  &stened 
at  the  ends  by  a  fillet  of  white  wool, 
which  was  worn  by  the  FUminica 
Dialis  at  all  sacrifices,  and  on  certain 
occasions  likewise  by  the  wife  of  the 
Rex  gacrifictUus,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn, 
iv.  187.  ,     ^ 

2.  Or  ArcubtM,  A  porter*s  knot; 
especially  the  linen  cloth  rolled  up 
and  twisted  into  a  circle  which  the 
young  women  placed  on  the  top 
of  their  heads  in  the  same  way  as 
is  stiU  practised  by  the  Italian  pea- 
santry, as  a  support  for  the  haskets 
(canuira,  cukt)  which  they  earned 
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in  the  Panathenaic  and  other  fes- 
tivaU.  (Festus,  «.  v.) 
This  contrivance  is 
frequently  represented 
in  scalpture  npon  figures 
carrying  any  sort  of 
burden  on  their  heads, 
such  as  the  Canephora^ 
Ca^ides,  TelamoneSf  of 
which  latter  the  figure 
in  the  cut  presents  an 
example  from  the  baths 
of  Pompeii ;  and  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  the 
modius,  which  it  resembles  indeed  in 
appearance,  but  would  be  a  most  inap- 
propriate ornament  for  such  a  position. 
AR'CUMA.  A  smaU  cart  ipkiua- 
tntm)  or  truck,  in  which  a  single 
person  could  be  conveyed.  (Festus, 
§.v,)     The  illustration,  fh>m  a  se- 


tile  vase  ;  the  other,  when  unbent, 
had  a  circular  form,  like  a  bay  {sinus). 


pulchral  bas-relief  at  Rome,  agrees 
so  precisely  with  the  definition  of 
Festus  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  real 
name. 

ARCUS  (j8«Jf,  r6^ot^).  A  bow  for 
shooting  arrows,  the  use  of  which 
amongst  the  Greeks  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  sports  of  the  field  and 
contests  of  skill,  with  some  partial 
exceptions  during  the  Homeric  age 
{IL  xii.  350.),  after  which  it  never 
appears  as  a  militar;^  weapon.  The 
Romans  employed  it  in  like  manner 
as  a  hunting  and  fowling  piece ;  but 
it  was  never  introduced  into  their 
armies,  excepting  by  auxiliaries  fh)m 
countries  where  it  was  the  national 
weapon. 

The  Greek  bows  were  constructed 
on  two  dififerent  plans ;  the  one  con- 
sisting of  two  horns  joined  together 
by  a  straight  stock  in  the  centre,  like 
the  top  figure  in  the  cut,  from  a  fle- 


as shown  by  the  bottom  figure,  also 
from  a  fictile  vase ;  and  when  strung, 
was  bent  backwards  against  the 
curve,  which  must  have  given  it  tre- 
mendous power,  and  will  explain  the 
true  meaning  of  Homer's  epithet  w-o- 
Xivrovo^  {JL  viii.  266.).  The  two 
forms  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
Latin  writers  with  the  epithets  pa- 
tulus  (Ov.  Met,  viii.  30.),  and  sinu- 
osus  or  sinuatus  (Id.  Met  viii.  380. 
Am  I  1.  23.). 

2.  The  Roman  bow,  as  shown  in 
their  paintings,  did  not  differ  from 
the  Greek  one. 

3.  Arcus  Scythicus.  The  Scythian 
bow  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  possessed  a  very  dif- 
ferent form  fK>m  either  of  the  two 
preceding  examples,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived by  the  illustration  copied 
from  the  base  ^a,^^ . 
of  a  candela-  ^-yif;  /^ 
brum  in  the  C^^^ » 
Villa  Albani,  ^ 
which  repre- 
sents Hercules 
carrying  off  the 
sacred  tripod 
from  the  temple 
of  Apollo  (see 
Hygin.  FcA, 
32.).  A  bow 
of  similar  form 
is  seen  in  the 
bands  of  Hercules  on  a  gem  in  the 
Florence  Gallery;  on  one  of  the 
Stosch  Cabinet ;  and  on  the  base  of  a 
candelabrum  at  Dresden,  representing 
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the  same  qnarrel  between  Hercules 
and  Apollo. 

The  lunated  figure  in  the  first 
woodcut  has  often  been  cited  by 
philologists  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Scythian  bow,  but  the  following  par- 
ticulars will  satisfiictorily  prove  that 
such  a  supposition  is  not  supported 
by  authority:  —  1.  Hercules  made 
use  of  two  bows  (Herod,  iy.  10.) ;  one 
of  which,  as  he  received  it  from 
Apollo  (Apollodor.  iL  4.  11.),  was 
necessarily  a  Greek  one ;  the  other, 
which  he  had  ttom  Teutarus,  a  Scy- 
thian shepherd  (Lycophr.  56.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  50.  Compare  Theocr.  Id. 
xiii  55.),  was  necessarily  one  of  those 
used  by  the  natives  of  that  country. 
2.  Lycophron  (917.)  assimilates  the 
Scythian  bow  to  a  serpent;  and 
Becker,  in  describing  the  figure  on 
the  candelabrum  of  Dresden  (Augua- 
CnoR,  pL  5.),  singularly  enough  mis- 
takes it  for  a  serpent,  though  the 
<|uiver  at  his  side  is  clearly  mdica- 
tive  of  its  real  character.  3.  Strabo 
(iL  p.  332.  Siebenk.  Compare  Am- 
mian.  xxiL  8.  5.)  compares  the 
outline  of  the  Pontus  Euxinns  to 
that  of  a  Scythian  bow  ;  one  side, 
which  is  nearly  straighl^  forming 
the  chord ;  the  other,  which,  as  he 
says,  is  recessed  into  two  bays,  one 
larger  and  more  circidar,  the  other 
smaller,  and  receding  Use,  the  bow 
itself  4.  Euripides  (ap.  Athen.  z. 
80.)  introduces  a  countryman  who  had 
seen  the  name  of  Tfteseia,  which  he 
could  not  read,  somewhere  inscribed, 
endeavouring  to  explain  the  charac- 
ters of  which  it  was  composed  by 
some  fluniliar  image  ;  and  he  com- 
pares the  fourth  letter,  the  Greek 
Sigma,  to  a  lock  of  hair  twisted  into 
curls  like  the  tendrils  of  a  vine, 
fi6<rrffifxos  §l\iyfiipos,  5.  Whilst 
Agathon  (op.  Athen.  L  c),  in  re- 
lating the  same  story,  makes  his 
rustic  assimilate  the  same  letter 
to  the  form  of  a  Scythian  bow. 
6.  Now  the  earliest  character  used 
to  express  the  Greek  Sigma  was 
written  thus  C  or  thus  ^,  as  shown 


by  the  Sigean  marbles,  a  monument 
of  very  high  antiquity  (Chishul. 
Inscr,  Sig,  p.  4.  and  41.),  and  not 
like  the  letter  C,  which  is  a  more 
modem  form.  7.  Thus  the  bow 
carried  by  the  figure  in  our  en- 
graving corresponds  exactly  with 
every  one  of  the  images  to  which 
the  Scythian  bow  is  compared  —  a 
serpent,  the  contoar  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  the  tendril  of  a  parasitical  plant, 
and  the  Greek  Sigma;  whereas  the 
lunated  form  has  no  affinity  wiUi  any 
one  of  them,  except  indeea  the  letter 
C  ;  but  if  that  were  admitted,  all  the 
rest  would  be  utterly  inappropriate. 

4.  An  archj  a  mechamcal  arrange- 
ment by  which  tiles,  bricks,  or  blocks 
of  stone  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
curve,  which  enables  them  to  support 
one  another  by  their  mutual  pressure, 
and  bear  any  superincumbent  weight, 
such  as  a  bridge,  aqueduct,  upper 
story  of  a  building,  &c  &c  Ovid. 
Met,  iii.  169.  Juv.  Sat  iii.  11. 


Though  the  principle  upon  which 
an  arch  is  constructed  was  not 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  yet 
their  universal  adoption  of  the  co- 
lumnar style  of  architecture,  and 
general  deficiency  of  roads,  aque- 
ducts, and  bridges,  rendered  its  use 
unnecessary  to  them ;  but  the  Ro- 
mans employed  it  extensively  in  all 
their  great  works,  as  will  be  seen 
by  numerous  examples  throughout 
these  pages,  and  at  a  very  early 
period,  as  shown  by  the  illustration 
annexed,  which  is  an  elevation  of  the 
wall  called  the  pulcrvm  littus  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  tbe  three 
concentric  arches  which  formed  the 
Chaca  Maxima,  a  structure  belong- 
ing to  the  fabulous  age  of  the  elder 
Tarquin. 

5.  An  archway,  or  triumphal  arch 
(Suet  Claud.  1.,  and  with  the  epi- 
Uiet  UiumphaliSf  Cenotaph.  Pisan.  C. 
Ctuaris,  August.  F,).  During  the 
republican  period  these  were  tem- 
porary structures  of  wood  thrown 
across  a  street  tiirough  which  a  tri- 
umph passed,  and  removed  after  the 
show;  for  the  permanent  archways 
recorded  under  the  republic  (Liv. 
xxxiiL  27.  Id.  xxxviL  3. )  are  termed 
fomices^  and  were  not  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
(See  Fornix.)  But  under  the  em- 
pire they  were  converted  into  per- 
manent edifices,  built  of  marble,  and 
erected  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  as 
well  at  Rome  as  in  the  provincial 
towns  ;  small  and  unostentatious  at 
first,   with  a  single   gang-way,   but 


subsequently  increased  in  size,  and 
elaborately  covered  with  sculpture 
and  statues,  as  in  the  illustration, 
which  presents  an  elevation  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
now  standing  at  Rome,  to  which  the 
statues  only  on  the  top  have  been 
restored,  as  they  originally  existed, 
fVom  tbe  design  on  a  medal  of  that 
emperor. 

A' RE  A.  In  its  original  sense,  is 
used  to  designate  any  vacant  plot  of 
ground  in  a  city,  affording  a  site  for 
a  building  (Yarro,  L,  L,  v.  38.  Hor. 
EpiaL  L  10.  13.),  and  from  that  it  is 
also  transferred  to  the  open  space 
upon  which  a  house  that  had  been 


pulled  down  had  formerly  stood 
(Liv.  iv.  16.);  whence  the  following 
more  special  significations  are  de- 
duced:— 

1.  A  large  open  space  in  a  town, 
like  the  French  jkLct,  the  Italian 
piazza,  and  the  English  parade,  left 
free  and  unencumbered  by  buildings 
for  the  exercise  and  recreation  of  the 
townspeople.  (Vitruv.  i.  7.  1.  Hor. 
Od,  i.  9.  18.)  These  areas  were 
often  embellished  by  statues  and 
works  of  art ;  sometimes  surrounded 
by  posts  and  rails  to  define  their 
extent,  and  prevent  private  indivi- 
duals fW)m  building  on  the  public 
property  (Inscript  ap,  Bellori,  Fragm, 
Urb.  Ram,  p.  70.)  ;  and  still  further 
to  preclude  all  attempts  at  encroach- 
ment or  appropriation,  they  were 
consecrated  to  some  deity  who  had 
his  altar  erected  in  the  centre;  and 
hence  they  were  distinguished  fVom 
one  another  by  the  name  of  the  deity 
under  whose  protection    they   were 


placed,  as  the  area  of  Mercury,  the 
area  of  Pollux,  the  area  of  Apollo, 
which  latter  is  represented  in  the  il- 
lustration fW)m  the  ancient  marble 
plan  of  Rome,  now  preserved  in  the 
Capitol,  but  which  originally  formed 
the  pavement  to  the  temple  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Remus.  The  altar,  as- 
cended on  each  side  by  a  fiight  of 
steps,  is  seen  in  the  centre ;  the  open 
space  around  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
and  its  extent  may  be  guessed  by 
completing  the  mutilated  inscription, 
which  was  Area  Apollimis. 

2.  The  open  space  of  ground  in 
fWmt  of  a  Roman  house,  temple,  or 
other  edifice,  which  forms  the  area 
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of  the  Yestibule  (Yestibulum,  Plin.  ;  present  day,  and  clearlT  shown  by  the 
Paneg,   52.  3.  Inscript  ap,  Nardmi,  I  example    from    a    pamting    in    the 


Ram,  Ant.  iii.  4.),  as  in  the  example 
(copied  from  an  ancient  painting,  in 
which  some  of  the  principal  edifices 
of  Rome  are  depicted),  where  it  lies 
between  the  two  projecting  wings  in 
front  of  the  building. 

3.  An  open  space  in  front  of  a 
cemetery,  aroond  which  the  sepul- 
chres were  ranged^  and  which  served 
as  an    UstrinMm,  where  the  Amend 


pyre  was  raised,  and  the  body  burnt. 
(Stat.  Tkeb.  vi.  57.  TertulL  ad 
ScapuL  3.  Marini,  Itucriz,  AUk  p. 
118.)  The  illustration  represents  an 
area  of  this  description,  with  the 
tombs  built  round  it,  which  was  ex- 
carated  in  the  Villa  Corsini  at  Rome. 
4.  {d^tf^.)  A  thrahing-floor t  or 
more  accurately  a  flat  circular  area  in 
the  open  fields,  payed  with  flints,  and 
then  covered  over  with  clay  or  chalk, 
and  levelled  by  the  roller,  in  which 
the  grains  of  com  were  trodden  out 
of  the  ear  by  cattle  driven  round  it 
(Virg.  G.  i.  178.  Hor.  SaL  I  \.  45. 
Cato,  ColomelL  Pallad.),  a  mode 
of  threshing  commonly  adopted  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  even  at  the 


Egyptian  tombs. 

5.  The  square  open  space  between 
the  two  wings  of  a  *'clap  nef  when 
the^  are  spread  on  the  ground,  wj^ 
which  the  fowler  sprinkled  his  se^ 
to  induce  the  birds  to  alight  between 
them.     Plant.  AMtn,  L  3.  64. 

6.  A  bed  or  border  in  a  flower  or 
a  kitchen  garden.  ColumelL  xi.  3. 13. 
Pallad.  i.  34.  7. 

7.  In  Martial  (x.  24.  9,),  appa- 
rently used  for  the  race-course  in  a 
circus,  round  which  the  chariots  ran, 
more  usually  called  ^patium;  but  the 
reading  is  doubtfiU. 

ARE'NA.  The  flat  oval  floor  in 
the  interior  of  an  amphitheatre,  where 
the  wild  beasts  and  gladiators  fought, 
so  called  because  it  was  sprinkled 
over  with  sand  to  prevent  the  feet 
from  slipping  (Suet  Nero^  53.  Jut. 
Sat  iv.  100.);  seethe  second  wood- 
cut «.  AMPHrrHEATRUM,  which  re- 
presents the  amphitheatre  at  Pompeii, 
m  its  present  state ;  the  arena  is  the 
flat  space  in  the  centre,  where  the 
two  small  figures  are  standing. 

ARENA'RIA  or  ARENA'RIUBl 
A  sand-pit.     Cic.  Varro.  Vitruv. 

ARENA'RIUS.  A  general  term 
for  any  one  who  contended  in^  the 
artna  of  an  amphitheatre  either 
against  his  fellow-men,  or  with  wild 
beasts,  including  therefore  the  Gijl- 
DiATOB  and  BEBTiARn7B.  Pet  Sat. 
cxxvL  6. 

S.  A  teacher  of  arithmetic  or  geo- 
metry, so  called  because  he  marked 
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ont  hiB  calculations  or  diagrams 
apon  a  tray  covered  with  sand.  Ter- 
tuU.  PalL  6.     Abacus,  1. 

ARE'OL A.  Diminative  of  Area  ; 
a  small  open  square  or  place  (  Plin.  Ep. 
T.  6.  20.)  ;  a  small  bed  for  flowers  or 
vegetables,  &c  in  a  garden.  Colu- 
melL  xi.  2.  30. 

ARETAL/OGUS.  A  personage 
introduced  at  dinner  time  amongst 
the  Romans  to  amuse  the  company, 
but  in  what  character  or  by  what 
means  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  per- 
haps as  a  sort  of  court  jester  or 
buffoon.  Juv.  Sat,  xv.  16.  Ruperti 
ad  I  Suet.  Aug,  74.  Casaub.  ad  t, 

ARGE'L  Certain  sites  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, with  small  chapels  attached  to 
them  (Varro,  L,L,  v.  45.  )t  conse- 
crated by  Numa  for  the  performance 
of  religious  rites  (Liv.  i.  22.),  and 
visited,  it  would  appear,  in  succession 
(Ov.  Fast  iii  791.  Aul.  Cell.  x.  16. 
4.),  upon  certain  festivals,  like  the 
Stazioni  of  modem  Italy. 

2.  Images  or  Guy  Fawkeses,  made  j 
of  bullrushes,  thirty  in  number,  which  | 
were  annually  cast  into  the  Tiber 
from  the  Sublician  bridge,  on  the  Ides 
of  May,  by  the  pontifices  and  Vestals; 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  which 
custom  are  involved  in  obscurity. 
Varro,  L,L.  vii.  44.  Ov.  FqmL  v. 
621.  Festus.  s,  v. 

AROENTA'RIA,  sc.  Taberna, 
A  silversmith,  banker,  or  money- 
changer's booth  or  shop,  generally 
situated  under  the  colonnade  which 
surrounded  the  forum.  Plant  Epid, 
ii.  2.  17.  Liv.  xxvi.  27. 

AROENTA'RIUS.  A  private 
banker,  as  contradistinguished  fVom 
the  public  banker  (Mensarius);  he 
received  deposits,  and  allowed  interest 
upon  them,  acted  as  a  money-changer 
for  foreigners,  and  attended  public 
sales  as  a  broker  or  commissioner,  to 
bid  for  his  employers.  Cic  Cacin,  6. 
Plant  Aul,  iii.  5.  54.  Suet  Nero,  5. 

ARIES  (Kpt6s),  A  battering-ram ; 
an  instrument  composed  of  a  powerful 
wooden  beam,  furnished  at  one  extre- 


mity with  a  mass  of  iron  moulded 
into  the  form  of  a  ram*s  head,  which 
was  driven  with  violence  against  the 
walls  of  a  fortified  place,  in  order  to 
effect  a  breach  in  them.  Cic  Off.  i, 
11.  Virg.  ^«.  xii.  706. 

In  the  primitive  manner  of  using 
this  instrument,  it  was  carried  by  a 
number  of  men  in  their  arms,  and 
thrust  without  any  other  assistance 
than  their  united  energies,  against  the 
opposing  walls  (Vitruv.  x.  13.  1.),  in 
,  the  same  way  as  here  employed  by 
I  the  Dacians,  on  the  Colunm  of  Tngan. 


The  next  improvement  was  to  sus- 
pend the  ram  from  a  beam  placed 
upon  uprights,  by  which  means  it 
was  swung  to  and  fh>,  with  less 
manual  labour,  but  much  greater 
mechanical  force  (Vitruv.  x.  13.  2.) ; 
and,  lastly,  it  was  fixed  upon  a  frame 
which  moved  upon  wheels,  and  was 
covered  over  by  a  shed  and  siding  of 
boards,  to  protect  the  soldiers  who 


worked  it  fh>m  the  missiles  of  the 
enemy  (Vitruv.  2.  c),  as  here  shown, 
fh)m  the  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus. 

ARMA'RIUM.  An  armoire, 
cabinet,  or  cupboard^  for  keeping  do- 
inestic  utensils,  clothes,  money,  cu- 
riosities, or  any  of  the  articles  in 
daily  use.     It  was  a  large  piece  of 
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itare,  usually  fixed  against  the 
I  of  a  room,  diTided  by  shelves 


compartments,  and  closed  in  front 
loors.  (Cic.  ChenL  64.  Plant 
L  iv.  4.  10.  Pet  Sat,  xxix.  8. 
.'H.y,  xxix.  32.)    The  example 

given  represents  one  of  these 
boards  exactly  as  described, 
ih  forms  part  of  the  furniture 
aging  to  a  shoemaker's  room  in  a 
ipeian  painting.    It  \»  filled  with 

and  boots. 

A  hook-aue  in  a  library  ;  also  a 
of  fixture,  and  sometimes  let  into 
walls  of  a  room.  (Plin.  Ep,  ii. 
B.)  These  were  divided  into  a 
iber  of  separate  compartments  by 
ves  and  upright  divisions,  and 
1  division  was  distinguished  by  a 
ber,  as  the  first,  second,  and  third 
.  Vitruv.  viL  Prtrf,  7.  Vopisc 
.8. 

RMENTA'RIUa  A  herdsman 
ay  kind,  who  had  the  charge  of  a 
re  of  oxen,  for  instance,  or  (^  brood 
es  (AppuL  Met  viL  p.  142.), 
under  whose  care  and  superinten- 
:e  they  were  driven  up  fh>m  the 
06  into  the  mountains,  and  kept 
«  at  pasture  during  the  hot 
iths  of  summer.  Lucret  vi.  1250. 
ro,  R.R,  iL  5.  18.  Virg.  G.  ui. 

lRMILLA  (iMAAior  or  ^iktov), 
armlet  for  men,  consisting  of 
«  or  four  massive  coils  of  gold 
bronze,  so  as  to  cover  a  con- 
rable  portion  of  the  arm  (Fes- 
r  V.  Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  31. 
(,  generally  worn  by  the  Medes 
Persians,  and  also  by  the  Gauls 


(Claud.  Qnadrigar.  ap.  Gell.  ix. 
13.  2.)  as  an  ordinary  part  of  their 
dress,  and  indi- 
cation of  rank 
and  power.  The 
armlet  belonged 
likewise  to  the 
national  costume 
of  the  early  Sa- 
bines(Liv.i.  11.); 
and  was  frequently  given  as  a  reward 
of  valour  to  the  Roman  soldier  who  had 
distinguished  himself,  to  be  preserved 
as  a  record,  or  worn  as  a  decoration 
upon  solemn  occasions.  (Liv.  x.  44.) 
The  example  here  given  is  from  a 
bronze  original  which  was  discovered 
in  a  tomb  at  Ripatratuona  upon  the 
arm  of  a  skeleton. 

2.  (c^/Sco,  x^^^"*  if9pucdfnrioPf 
it€pia^6piop).  In  a  more  general 
sense,  an^  circle  of  gold,  or  orna- 
mental nng,  which  females,  and, 
more  especitdly,  the  women  of  Greece, 
wore  upon  various  parts  of  their  per- 
sons, round  the  wrists,  on  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  arm,  or  above  the  ankle, 
all  of  which  fashions  are  exemplified 
in   the  annexed  figure  of  Ariadne, 


from  a  Pompeian  painting.  The 
Greek  language  had  an  appropriate 
term  for  each  of  these  ornaments; 
but  the  Latin,  which  is  not  equally 
copious,  includes  all  under  the  same 
name.  (Plant  Men.  iii.  3.  3.  Pet 
Sat  Ixvii.  6.)  Where  they  are 
ascribed  to  men,  as  in  Pet.  Sat 
xxxiL  4.  and  Mart  Ep,  xi.  21.  7.,  it 
is  to  ridicule  in  the  first  instance  the 
vulgar  ostentation  of  a  parvenu,  and 
in  the  latter  to  characterise  a  womanly 
effeminacy  of  manner. 
I 
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3.  An  iron  ring  fastened  upon  the 
head  of  a  beam,  to  prevent  it  from 
splitting.     Vitruv.  X.  2.  11. 

ARMILLA'TUS.  Wearing  an 
armlet  (armiUa\  an  ornament  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  and 
some  other  foreign  races;  hence  a 
notion  of  disparagement  is  commonly 
conveyed  by  the  word,  even  when 
used  with  reference  to  those  nations 
(Suet,  Nero.  30.),  and  of  severe  cen- 
sure when  applied  to  the  Romans,  as 
indicating  an  unmanly  imitation  of 
foreign  customs.  Suet  Col.  52. 
Compare  Armilla. 

2.  Armillatua  canis.  A  dog  with 
an  armilla  or  collar  round  his  neck. 


as  in  the  example,  from  a  mosaic  at 
Pompeii.     Propert.  iv.  8.  24. 

ARMILLUM.  A  vessel  for  wine, 
which  Varro  {ap.  Non.  s.v.  p.  .547.) 
describes  as  a  kind  of  urceolus^  and 
Festus  («.  t;.)  enumerates  amongst 
the  sacrificial  vessels.  It  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  in  very  common  use, 
as  may  be  inferred  fVom  the  proverb 
anus  ad  armiUum  ( Lueil.  Sat,  p.  60. 
10.  ed.  Oerlach.Apul.  Met.  ix.  p.  197.), 
which  is  said  of  persons  when  they 
recur  to  their  accustomed  tricks  or 
habits,  as  "  old  women  to  their  wine 
cups." 

ARQUITES.  An  old  form  from 
arquu8,  instead  of  arcwt ;  bowmeny  for 
whom  the  more  usual  name  is  Sagit- 
TARU.     Festus,  *.  V. 

AR'TEMON  (dpT^fia^v,  N.  T.). 
One  of  the  sails  on  a  ship,  but  which 
one,  or  where  placed,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Isidorus  (Orig.  xix.  3.  3.) 
says,  that  it  was  used  more  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  steerage  of 
a   vessel   than   for    accelerating  her 


speed — dirigenda  potius  navi»  causa  ^ 
<fuam  cderitatis — which  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  sail  attached  to  a  low  mast, 
slanting  over  the  stem,  like  that 
which  is  frequently  used  in  our 
fishing  boats,  and  in  the  small  crafts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which  the 
sailors  there  call  the  trincketto.  This 
is  probably  the  true  interpretation, 
for  it  distinguishes  the  sail  by  a  par- 
ticular use  and  locality,  entirely 
distinct  from  the  various  other  sails 
of  which  the  position  and  nature 
are  sufficiently  ascertained.  Bay- 
fius,  however  (i?.  Nav.  p.  121.)  con- 
siders it  to  be  the  mainsail^  which 
the  Italians  of  his  dav  called  arte- 
mone;  and  Scheffer  (Mil.  Nav.  v.  2.) 
a  topsail  hoisted  above  the  main- 
sail. 

2.  The  principal  pulley  in  a  system 
comprising  several  others  (;>o/^- 
sp€uion)y  which  was  attached  to  a 
contrivance  for  raising  heavy  weights. 
Vitruv.  X.  2.  9. 

ARTOLAG'ANUS  (dproKdyavov). 
A  very  delicate  and  savoury  kind  of 
bread  cake,  flavoured  with  wine, 
milk,  oil,  and  pepper.  Athen.  iii. 
79.  Cic  Fam.  ix.  20.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xviii.  27. 

ARTOP'TA  (cV>T<Jimj).  A  mould 
in  which  pastry  and  bread  were 
sometimes  baked. 
Plant  Aul.  ii.  9. 
4.  Compare  Juv. 
Sat.  v.  72.,  but 
most  of  the  com- 
mentators refer  this  passage  to  the 
person  who  made  this  kind  of  bread. 
The  example  represents  two  originals 
from  Pompeii  of  the  simplest  kind, 
but  others  of  more  elaborate  patterns 
have  been  found  in  the  same  city. 

ARTOPTIC  lUS,  8c.  panit.  A 
roll,  cake,  or  small  loaf  of  bread 
baked  in  a  mould.     ( Plin.  .  ^.„ 

H.  N.  xviii.  27.)  The.^^^^>gj 
example  is  from  an  ori-"*^^^*****^ 
ginal.  which  was  discovered  with 
several  others  in  a  baker*8  shop  at 
Pompeii,  hardened  but  uninjured  by 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries. 


▲RULA. 

i.    DiminiitiTe  of  Ara. 
DO.     A  reed  or  cane;  a 

generally  used  by  the 
the  manofikctiiTe  of  many 
r  which  the    long,   li^t, 

tapering  form  of  its  stalk 
irly  suitable  ;  whence  the 
led  both  by  prose  writers 

to  designate  the  object 
:  of  it  (Vlin,  H.N,  xvl 
lese  the  most  important  are 

V,  made  of  cane,  particu- 
»yed  by  the  Parthians  and 
ces.     SiL  ItaL  z.  12. 
rrow  made  of  cane,  em- 
he  Egyptians  and  Oriental 


ell  as  the  Greeks.  (Virg. 
Orid.  Met  I  471.)  The 
repr^ents  an  original 
rrow  of  this  description. 
huig  rod  made  of  cane, 
tiown  in  the  annexed  en- 
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tm  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 
I  ii.  1.  5.  Oy.  Met  xiii. 

te  rod  tipped  with  bird- 
jred  by  the  ancient  fowlers 
g  birds.  The  example 
m  tnm  a  terra-ootta  lamp, 
a  fowler  is   represented 


going  out  for  his  sport,  with  this  rod 
over  his  shoulder;  the  call  bird  siu 


on  one  end  of  it,  and  a  cage  or  a  trap 
is  suspended  ttom  the  other.  It  was 
impli^  in  the  following  manner. 
The  sportsman  first  hung  the  cage 
with  his  call  bird  on  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  under  which,  or  at  some  conve- 
nient distance  from  it,  he  contrived 
to  conceal  himself, 
and  when  a  bird, 
attracted  by  the 
singing  of  its  com- 
panion, perched  on 
the  branches,  he 
quietly  inserted 
his  rod  amongst 
the  boughs,  imtil 
it  reached  his  prey,  which  stuck  to 
the  lime,  and  was  thus  drawn  to  the 
ground.  When  the  tree  was  very 
high,  or  the  fowler  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  up  his  position  at  a 
distance  from  it,  the  rod  was  made 
in  separate  joints,  like  our  fishing 
rods,  so  that  he  could  gradually 
lengthen  it  out  until  it  reached  the 
object  of  his  pursuit,  whence  it  is 
termed  arundo  creacen*  or  texta. 
(Mart  Ep.  ix.  55.  Id.  xiv.  218.  Sil. 
ItaL  vii.  674—677.  Pet  Sat.  109.  7. 
Bion,  ld.\\.  5.)  The  Ust  illustration 
is  from  an  engraved  gem,  and  shows 
the  process  clearly. 

5.  A  reed-pen,  for    writing  upon 
paper  or  papyrus,  one  of  wmch,  by 


the  side  of  an  inkstand,  is  here  repre- 
sented from  a  Pompeian    paintmg.       | 
IS 
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AKX. 


AS. 


11.  Auson.  Epist.  vii. 


vas 


-il 

J 1 

Pers.  SaL  iii. 
50. 

6.  A  pandean  pipe,  which 
made  of  seyeral  stalks  of 
the  reed  or  cane,  of  un- 
equal length  and  bore, 
£utened  together  and  ce- 
mented with  wax;  hence 
termed  arundo  cerata 
(Ovid.  Met  zl  154.  Suet. 
JviL  32.),  as  shown  by  the  example 
from  a  Pompeian  marble. 

7.  A  rod  employed  in  weaving, 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
threads  of  the  warp 
{ttcofMn)  before  the 
•*  leashes  **  {licid)  were 
attached,  and  passed 
alternately  in  and  out, 
before  and  behind 
each  alternate  thread, 
in  order  to  separate 
the  whole  into  two 
distinct  parcels,  which, 
when  decussated, 
formed  a  '*  shed  "  for  the  passage  of 
the  shuttle,  as  represented  in  the 
centre  of  the  loom  here  engraved, 
which  is  copied  from  the  Vatican 
Virgil.  Ovid.  Met  vi.  55.,  and 
consult  Tela,  Texo. 

8.  A  long  cane  with  a  sponge,  or 
other  appropriate  material,  affixed  to 
the  end  of  it,  which  thus  served  as  a 
broom  for  sweeping  and  cleansing 
the  ceilings  of  a  room.  Plant  Stick, 
ii.  3.  23.  Compare  Mart  Ep,  xii. 
48.  and  the  broom  in  the  hands  of 
the  lEiDmjxjBj  m.  v, 

9.  A  cane  rod  for  measuring. 
Prudent  P^h.  826. 

10.  A  stick  or  cudgel  made  of 
cane.  Pet  Sat  134.  4. ;  but  this  is 
probably  the  same  as  No.  8. 

11.  An  espalier  of  canes  for  train- 
ing vines.     Varro,  B,  R.  i.  8.  2. 

ARX  (iucp6wo\is).  The  fortress 
or  citadel  of  an  ancient  town.  These 
were  always  formed  upon  the  top  of 
a  steep  Mil,  or  an  abrupt  and  pre- 
cipitous rock,  rising  out  of  the 
Sneral  level  of  the  plain  upon  which 
B  habitable  parts  of  the  city  were 


built  They  required,  therefore,  but 
little  artificial  fortification,  in  addition 
to  the  natural  difficulties  of  the  sites 
beyond  that  of  a  wall  at  the  top,  and  of 
a  gate  and  tower  to  command  the  prin- 
cipal access.  Many  of  these  citadels 
are  still  to  be  traced  in  various  parts 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  all  of  which  are 
constructed  in  the  manner  described. 
They  are  not  fortified  upon  any  regu- 
lar plan,  nor  have  they  any  precise 
shape,  but  merely  follow  the  outline 
of  the  summit  on  which  they  stand. 
The  illustration  here  inserted  is  fh>m 


a  sketch  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
as  it  now  remains,  with  some  columns 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  in 
the  plain  below,  which  will  serve  to 
convey  a  general  notion  of  the  com- 
mon appearance  of  these  fortresses. 
Like  the  Arx  of  Rome,  it  contains 
the  principal  temples  of  the  deities 
who  presided  over  the  city,  which 
were  placed  within  the  enclosure  for 
the  sake  of  protection. 

2.  Of  the  Arx  at  Rome  no  positive 
traces  now  remain,  the  site  upon 
which  it  formerly  stood  being  en- 
tirely covered  with  modem  buildings. 
It  occupied,  however,  the  most 
northern  and  lofty  of  the  two 
summits  into  which  the  crown  of  the 
Capitoline  hill  was  divided,  fiicing 
toward  the  Via  Flaminia  and  Mons 
Esquilinus,  and  upon  the  area  of 
which  the  church  of  Ara-celi  (sup- 
posed to  be  a  corruption  of  Arce) 

I  now  stands.      Niebuhr,  Hist   Bom. 
I  p.  502.  transL 

AS  (from  eft,  pronounced  is  by 
the  Tarentines).  A  piece  of  money, 
which  represented  the  unit  of  value 

I  in  the  Roman  and  early  Italian  coin- 


ASCAULR8. 


A8CIA. 
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Ally  it  weighed  one  pound, 
d    as   libralis;   and   was 


»f  a  mixture  of  copper 
«),  hence  also  called  <bm 
the  value  was  much  re- 
Iter  times.  In  the  age 
it  was  worth  about  three 
)f  our  money.  In  its 
i  it  bore  the  impress  of  a 
boar,  or  sow,  emblematic 
'  and  herds  {pecus,  whence 
ectmid),  which  constitute 
of  all  primitive  ages; 
he  more  usual  device  was 
aded  Janus  on  one  side 
row  of  a  vessel  (see  8e- 
of  Mercury,  the  god  of 
te  other,  as  shown  by  the 
itroduced  above,  drawn 
tie  size  of  the  original, 
lbs    in    its    present  state 

LES  (daKoOKris),     A  word 
1   the   Greek,    signifying 

(Blart. 
X.  3.  8.) 
en       are 

be  rec- 
KDgst  the 
pnrofessed 

for  the 
that  they 
I  peculiar 
antry  and 
ople,  as  is 

be  in- 
i  the  pas- 
tiaiac), 
the    style 

of  the 
B  introduced,  which  is 
1  a  small  bronze  figure 
I  the  possewion  of  I>r. 
evidently  intended  to  re- 
of    the    lower 


classes.  The  ancient  marbles  and 
gems  afford  other  specimens  of  the 
same  subject. 

AS' CI  A.  The  name  given  to 
several  different  implements  em- 
ployed in  separate  trades,  and  for 
distinct  purposes,  all  of  which  were 
classed  under  the  same  term,  because 
they  possessed  a  general  resemblance 
in  form,  or  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  handled.  They  are  as 
follows :  — 

1.  (aKhrapvw^  An  instrument 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  D»- 
dalus  (Plin.  H,  N.  viL  57.),  of  com- 
mon use  amongst  all  workers  in 
wood,  such  as  carpenters,  wheel- 
wrights, shipwrights,  &c.  (XI L  Tab. 
ap.  Cic  Leg.  ii.  23.  Pet.  Sat  74.  16.), 
and  corresponding  in  some  respects 
with  the  adze  or  addice  of  our  day  ; 


but  with  these  important  distinctions 
—  that  it  was  used  for  chopping  sur- 
faces placed  in  an  upright,  inst«id  of 
horizontal,  position  (see  the  illus- 
tration «.  Aflcio) ;  had  a  shorter 
handle,  so  as  to  be  used  with  one 
hand;  and  was  formed  with  a  bluff 
head,  like  a  hammer,  at  one  extre- 
mity of  the  blade,  whilst  the  opposite 
end,  which  formed  the  cutting  edge, 
was  slightly  hollow,  and  curved  over 
for  the  convenience  of  chopping  into 
the  hollow  aide  of  a  piece  of  wood, 
or  for  scooping  out  fiat  sur&ces,  all 
which  characteristics  are  distinctly 
shown  by  the  example,  which  repre- 
sents two  specimens,  slightly  dif- 
fering from  one  another,  both  copied 
fh)m  sepulchral  marbles. 

2.  (tAcos  andr^os).  An  instrument 
of  nearly  similar 
form,     employed 
by    masons    and 
builders,  to  which  allusion  is  often  made 
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ASPER8IO. 


in  sepulchral  inscriptioDs.  It  had  a 
hammer  at  one  end,  and  a  blade,  like 
a  bird's  bill,  at  the  other  (Aristoph. 
Av.  1138.  Schol.  ad  i\  as  seen  in 
the  illustration,  ivhich  is  copied  from 
an  original  found,  with  several  other 
building  implements,  at  PompeiL 

3.  An  instrument  used  by  brick- 
Uijers  for  chopping  lime  and  mixing 
mortar  (Vitruv.  vii.  7.  Pallad.  i.  14. )» 
as  in  the  example  from  Trajan's 
Column,  which  represents  part  of  a 


h,   Wl         ----«Jia3 


figure  employed  in  the  process  de- 
scribed. 

4.  A  short-handled  hoe,  used  by 
gardeners,  agricultural  labourers,  &c. 
for  breaking  up 
the  ground,  ex- 
cavating earth, 
and  similar  pur-  1/  \ 
poses.  (Pallad.  V. 
I.  43.)  The  il- 
lustration is  from  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  and  resembles  both  in  use 
and  form  the  zappa,  or  short  hoe  of 
the  modem  Italian  peasant. 

AS'CIO  (aK€wapyiC<»).     When  ap- 
plied   to    wood-workers,    to    chop. 


form,  or  fashion  with  a  carpenter's 
adze  (a9cia\  an  operation  which  the 
ancients  performed  with  one  hand, 
and  upon  surfaces  placed  in  an 
upright  position,  as  shown  by  the 
cut,  which  represents  one  of  the 
workmen  of  Dsdalus  employed  in 
this  manner,  from  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Villa  Albani. 

2.  When  applied  to  builders,  to 
stir  up  and  mix  mortar  with  a  plas- 
terer's hoe,  as  in  the  illustration  to 
AscTA,  No.S. 

ASCOPE'RA  (iuTKoiHjpa).  A 
large  bag,  or  knapsack,  made  of  un- 


dressed leather,  in  which  foot-tra- 
vellers carried  their  necessaries,  as 
contradistinguished  fh)m  hippopera, 
the  horseman's  saddlebags.  (Suet 
NerOf  45.)  The  illustration  is  se- 
lected fh)m  an  ancient  fresco  paint- 
ing, representing  a  landscape  scene. 

ASINA'RIUS.  A  farm  servant 
who  had  the  charge  of  feeding, 
driving,  and  tending  the  asses  be- 
longing to  the  farm.  Varro,  B,  R, 
i.  18.  1. 

ASPERGIL'LUM  (wfu/J^orr^ 
pio¥).     See  the  next  word. 

ASPER'SIO.  The  act  of  sprink- 
ling with  water,  as  a  purification, 
before  making  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
below  (Cic.  Leg,  ii.  10.  Compare 
Ov.  Fast.  V.679.  Virg.  JEn,  iv.  636.); 
whereas  the  whole  body,  or  the  hands 
and  face,  were  immersed  previous  to 
a  sacrifice  offered  to  the  gods  above. 
(Broiler,  de  Adorat.  cap.  12.)  This 
ceremony  was  performed  either  with 


A88EK. 


ASSERCULUM. 
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tch  of  laurel ;  as  in  the  example  ' 
a  medal,  which  rvprescDts  l<u-  i 


ander  a  thong  (lanim,  struppun)  at- 
tached to  these  shafts,  like  the  fHicA- 


the  daughter  of  M.  Aarelius, 
ing  off  a  hranch  to  sprinkle  the 
:  children,  whilst  a  priestess 
wing  water  from  the  river  ;  or 
i  whisk  made  expressly  for  the 
se,  as  in  the  annexed  engraving. 


from  a  medal,  and  which  the 
19  termed  vf/M^^ayr^piov  or 
vpoif.    The  corresponding  Latin 

it  unknown ;  for  the  word 
rUhtm,  employed  by  modem 
ogists,  is  not  supported  by  any 
It  authority. 

SER.  In  general,  a  small 
m  beam,  pole  or  post  fixed  in 
>n  anything  (Liv.  Cces.  Tac.)  ; 
3e  the  following  more  special 
ngs  are  deduced :  — 
rhe  pole  by  which  a  palanquin 
a)  was  carried  on  the  shoulders 

bearers.  (Suet  CaL  58.  Juv. 
5.  Id.  vii.  132.  Hart  ix.  23.  9.) 
\  entirely  separate  fh>m  the  con- 
ee,  and  mutt  not  be  confbunded 
he  shafU  (omtYet),  which  were 
tnently  aiRxed  to  the  body  of  the 
ge,  or  at  least  only  removeable 
aeeatioo.    The  otter  was  patted 


band  in  single  harness,  and  then 
raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
bearers  {lecticarii),  so  that  the  whole 
weight  of  the  carriage  was  sus- 
pended upon  it.  The  subjoined  en- 
graving, which  represents  a  Chinese 
sedan,  from  Staunton,  will  make  the 
matter  perfectly  clear,  in  the  absence 
of  any  known  ancient  example.  It  is 
assumed  to  coincide  with  the  Roman 
model,  from  the  light  it  throws  upon 
the  dififerent  terms  employed  in  con- 
nection with  these  conveyances,  and 
the  simple  and  natural  explanation  it 
affords  upon  those  points  which 
I  scholars  have  failed  to  reconcile; 
I  besides  that  a  moment's  reflection 
i  will  convince  any  one  that  a  sedan 
could  not  be  carried  by  six  or  eight 
men,  as  was  frequently  the  case 
(hexaphoros,  ocUiphoros)^  by  any  de- 
vice so  convenient  as  the  one  de- 
picted. 

2.  An  iron-headed  beam  suspended 
and  worked  like  a  ram  on  board 
ship,  to  damage  the  enemy's  rigging. 
Veget  Mil  iv.  44. 

3.  Asset  falcattu.  A  long  pole, 
with  a  sharp  and  crooked  iron  head, 
used  in  sieges  to  mow  down  the  gar- 
rison on  the  walls.     Liv.  xxxviii.  5. 

4.  Asserts,  In  architecture,  the 
contnum  rafters  of  a  timber  roof,  over 
which  the  tiles  are  laid ;  marked 
hh  in  the  plan  which  illustrates 
the  word  Materiatio.  Externally 
they  are  represented  by  the  orna- 
ments called  dentils  (Denticulus,  2.) 
in  Ionic  and  Corinthian  elevations. 
Vitruv.  iv.  2.  1.  and  5. 

ASSERCULUM    and     ASSER'- 
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CULUS.  Diminutive  of  A$Ber ;  any 
small  pole  or  stake,  and  so  used  for 
a  broom-handle.      Gato,   R.  B,  152. 

Wood-cut  «.  ^DITUUS. 

XSSIS  (<rwis).  A  flat  board  or 
plank.     Cses.  Plin.  Columell.  Vitruv. 

2.  A  valve  in  a  water-pipe,  or 
water-cock,  by  the  turning  of  which 
the  liquid  is  drawn 
off  from,  or  re- 
tained in,  the  pipe. 
(Vitruv.  X.  7.  1.) 
The  example  re- 
presents an  original 

bronse  cock,  discovered  in  the  island 
of  Capri  ;  the  contrivance  for  turning 
the  valve  is  distinctly  apparent  at  the 
top. 

ASSU8.  Literally  roasted;  hence, 
in  the  neuter  gender,  tugum;  a  cham- 
ber in  a  set  of  baths  heated  with 
warm  air,  with  the  object  of  pro- 
moting violent  perspiration.  Cic.  Q. 
Fr.  iii.  1.  1.  See  Sudatio,  Suda- 
torium. 

2.  Aua  tibia,  A  solo  on  the  pipe, 
without  any  vocal  accompaniment. 
Serv.  arf  Virg.  G,  u.  417. 

3.  Aua  nutrix.  A  dry  nurse, 
Schol.  Vet  ad  Juv.  Sat,  xiv.  208. 

4.  Assi  lapitles.  Stones  laid  with- 
out mortar  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  G,  ii. 
417.),  in  which  way  the  finest  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  buildings  were 
constructed. 

ASTRAGALIZ0NTES(iaTpo7a. 
\iio9r9i),  A  Greek  name  used  to 
designate  persons  engaged  ^^ 
in  playing  with  the  Anuc^-  kPg 
bones  of  animals  (durrpa- 
7i£\oi,  Latin  Tali)^  one  of 
which  is  here  shown  from  an  original 
of  bronie,  a  very  fiivourite  subject 
with  the  sculptors  and  painters  of 
Greece.  (Plin.  U,  N,  xxxiv.  19. 
§  2.  Pausan.  x.  30.  1.)  Both  sexes 
amused  themselves  in  this  way,  and 
employed  the  knuckle-bones  for 
many  different  games  \  but  the  sim- 
plest and  commonest,  which  appears 
to  be  represented  in  the  annexed 
«ngraving,  fh>m  a  Greek  painting 
diaeover^  at  Resina,  resembled  what 


our    school-boys    call    '*dib8,"    and 
consisted    merely    in    throwing    the 


bones  up  into  the  air,  and  catching 
them  again  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
as  they  fall  down.  In  many  others, 
which  were  purely  gambling  games, 
the  bones  were  marked  with  numbers, 
and  used  as  dice.  Jul.  Poll.  ix. 
100—104.  Bust  Od.  i.  p.  1397.  34.  sq. 
and  Talus. 

ASTRA G' ALUS  {iurrpdyoXos), 
The  Greek  name  for  one  of  the  ver- 
tebral bones,  the  ball  of  the  ankle-joint 
and  the  knuckle-lfone  of  animals, 
which  was  used  instead  of  dice  for 
games  of  chance  and  skill,  but  is  not 
employed  in  any  of  these  senses  by 
the  Latin  writers. 

2.  By  the  Roman  architects,  an 
astragal ;  a  small  moulding  of  semi- 
circular profile,  so  termed  by  the 
ancients  from  a  certain  resemblance 
which  it  bears,  in  its  alternation  of 
round  and  angular  forms,  to  a  row  of 
knuckle-bones  (&<rrp^7aAof,  and  last 
cut  but  one),  placed  side  by  side; 
and  called  a  bead  or  baguette  by  the 
modems,  because  it  closely  resembles 
a  string  of  beads  or  berries.     It  is 


3E3ia5E3K3E] 


more  especially  characteristic  of  the 
Ionic  oi^cr,  in  which  it  is  employed 
to  form  the  lowermost  member  of  the 
capital  immediately  under  the  ecAi- 
nuSf  to  divide  the  faces  of  an  archi- 
trave, or  in  the  base,  where  it  u  a 
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iMing, 'rimilar  to  the  lomf, 
dlerdimensioDt.  (Vitrav.  iv. 
L    iii   4.  7.    Id.  iiL   5.   3.) 

of  the  two  specimens  here 
Vom  a  capital  of  the  temple 
D,  near  Miletus;  the  lower 

the  temple  of  Minerva  at 

R'CO.  A  small  horse  of 
ish  Astnrian  breed;  highly 
r  the  Romans  on  account  of 
7  action  and  easy  paces. 
V.  viii.  67.  Mart  xiv.  199. 
sE'TJE  {dBMnrat),  A  gene- 
for  the  combatants  who  Con- 
or a  priie  (iBXow),  in  the 
mes  of  Greece  and  Italy  ;  of 
Kre  were  five  kinds,  each  dis- 
d  by  an  appropriate  name, 

B80B,  LDCTATOR,  PuOIL, 
IBTIO,  PA1ICBATIA8TB8. 

lNTES  CATAoiTTcf).  Pro- 
Greek  term  (to  which  the 
uuiONsa  corresponds),  used 
ate  hwman  Jfparti,  when  em- 
i  architectmid  supports  to  an 
re    or    cornice,  instead   of 

and  so  termed  in  allusion  to 
r  of  Atlas,  who  bore  the 
on  his  shoulders.  (Vitruv. 
One  of  these  figures  is 
kder  AactTLUS,  from  a  spe- 
Pompeii. 

kMENTA'RniM  O^Aat- 
k  vessel  for  holding  atra- 
&  black  liquid  employed  for 
purposes,    as    varnish,    by 

(PluL     JET.  N,   xxzv.    36. 

by  shoemakers  for  dyeing 
rtber  (Plin.  H.N.  zxxiv. 
i  also  for  writing  ink  (Gic 
»  15.),  in  reference  to  which 

the  term  answers   to   our 
(Gloss.    Philox.    Vulgat. 
»  S.),  one  of  which  is  shown 
DO  5. 

EN'SI&  A  domestic  slave, 
lo  belonged  to  ihefamiHa  vr- 
1  the  great  Rpman  houses,  to 
peeial  charge  the  care  of  the 
as  committed*  He  occupied 
1  not  unlike  fhat  of  maiirt 
the  inresent  day  I  for  he  exer- 


cised a  control  over  all  the  other  slaves 
of  the  household,  took  charge  of  the 
busts,  statues,  and  valuables  exposed  in 
the  atrium,  set  out  and  arranged  the 
fomiture,  and  saw  that  it  was  kept 
clean,  and  nothing  damaged.  PIsAit 
Asm.  passim,  and  especially  Act  iL 
Sc  2.  and  4.     Cic.  Parad,  v.  2. 

ATRFOLUM.  Diminutive  of 
Atrium,  and  thus,  in  a  general  sense, 
any  small  atrium ;  but  the  word  has 
also  a  more  special  application,  and 
designates  a  distinct  member  in  the 
large  Roman  palaces,  which  might  be 
styled  the  second  or  back  atrium  ;  for 
it  was  disposed  with  sleeping  rooms 
and  other  members  all  round  it, 
similar  to  those  of  the  principal  one, 
from  which  it  chiefly  differed  in  sise, 
and  perhaps  in  rolendour.  Cic  Q. 
Fr.  ill.  1.  1.  Id.  AiL  I  10. 

A'TRIUM.  A  large  apartment, 
constituting  the  first  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal parts  into  which  the  ground- 
plan  of  a  Roman  house  was  divided. 
It  was  approached  directly  from  the 
entrance  hall  or  passage  (proihyrum'), 
and  in  early  times  served  the  family 
as  the  common  place  of  reunion,  or 
public  room  of  the  house,  in  which 
the  women  worked  at  their  looms, 
the  fiunily  statues  and  ancestral 
images  were  displayed,  the  household 
gods  and  their  altar,  as  well  as  the 
kitchen  hearth  {Jbcus\  were  situated. 
Its  relative  position  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  mansion  is  shown  in  the 
two  first  ground-plans  which  illus- 
trate the  word  Doiius,  on  which  it  is 
marked  b. 

As  regards  the  internal  structure, 
it  consi^[ed  of  a  rectangular  apart- 
ment, the  sides  of  which  were  covered 
over  with  a  roof,  having  in  most  cases 
an  aperture  in  the  centre  (comp/v- 
viumy,  and  a  corresponding  basin  in 
the  floor  (Jaiuphtmitm\  to  receive  the 
rain  water  which  flowed  in  through  the 
opening  (see  the  next  wood-cut).  The 
roof  itself  was  frequently  supported 
upon  columns,  which  thus  formed^  a 
colonnade  or  open  cloister  round  its 
sides  (see  wood-cut  Na  3.).     But  as 
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the  roof  was  constructed  and  sup- 
ported in  several  different  ways, 
each  of  which  gave  a  different  cha- 
racter to  the  interior,  these  varieties 
were  classed  under  the  following 
separate  names,  to  distinguish  the 
different  styles  adopted  in  their  con- 
struction :  — 

1.  Atrium  Tuscanicum.  The  Tus- 
can atrium;  the  simplest  and  pro- 
hahly  most  ancient  of  all,  which 
was  adopted  at  Rome  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  could  only  he  em- 
ployed for  an  apartment  of  small 
dimensions.  Its  peculiarity  consisted 
in  not  having  any  columns  to  support 
the  roof,  which  ran  round  its  sides, 
and  was '  carried  upon  two  beams 
placed  lengthwise  from  wall  to  wall, 
mto  which  two  shorter  ones  were 
mortized  at  equal  distances  from  the 
wall,  so  as  to  form  a  square  opening 


;  trastyle  atrium,  so  termed  because 
its  roof  was  supported  upon  fonr 
columns,  one  at  each  angle  of  the 
impluvium.  The  illustration  affords 
a  specimen  of  this  style  from  a  house 
at  Pompeii,  excavated  by  General 
Championet;  from  the  preceding 
example,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a 
restoration  of  the  roof,  which,  when 
it  rests  upon  the  four  columns,  will 
form  a  covered  gallery  round  the 
sides  of  the  room,  with  an  opening  in 
the  centre  between  them,  similar  to 
the  one  there  shown,  but  with  the 
decoration  of  a  column  at  each  of  its 
comers. 

3.  Atrium  Corinthium.  The  Co- 
rinthian atrium,  which  was  of  the 
same  description  as  the  last,  but  of 
greater  size  and  magnificence,  inas- 
much as  the  columns  which  supported 


in  the  centre  between  them  (Vitruv. 
i.  6.  2.),  as  seen  .in  the  engraving 
above,  which  presents  a  restoration 
of  the  Etruscan  atrium  to  the  house 
of  Sallust  at  Pompeii. 

2.  Atrium    Tetrastyium,     The    te- 
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its  roof  were  more  numerous,  and 
placed  at  a  distance  back  from  the 
impluvium.  The  central  part  was 
also  open  to  the  sky,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, from  a  Corinthian  atrium  at 
Pompeii,  restored  after  the  pattern  of 
a  house  which  was  discovered  with 
its  upper  story  entire  at  Herculaneum, 
and  an  elevation  of  which  is  intro- 
duced in  the  article  DoMCS.  In  this 
style  of  construction,  one  end  of 
every  beam  which  bore  the  roof,  and 
formed  a  ceiling  to  the  colonnade 
round  the  room,  rested  upon  the  head 
of  each  column,  the  other  one  upon 
the  side  wall,  instead  of  being  placed 
parallel  to  it,  as  in  the  Tuscan  and 
tetrastyle ;  they  are  thus  arranged  at 
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s  to  the  walls,  or  in  other 
M/e  fnmi  them^  which  is 
eant  by  the  expression  of 
i  parietUnu  reeedunt 
OR  dupUanatwm,  An 
roof  of  which  was  formed 
ng  di- 
th  the 
d  out- 
n  the 
,  in- 
owards 
which, 
hot  off 
from 

nto  gutters  on  the  outside, 
conducting  it  into  the  I'm- 
I  in  the  three  preceding 

Such  a  plan  of  construc- 
irij  shown  in  the  diagram 
rom  the  marble  plan  of 
re  the  opening  in  the  cen- 
outward  thdve  of  the  roof 
'erly  expressed, 
t  te§tu<&iaium.  The  tes- 
NT  covered  atrium,  which 
^pbtvntm,  the 
tment  being 
rrered  over 
of  the  kind 
tdo  (Vitruv. 
ich  is  also 
cpfessed  by 
ho  executed 
e  plan  of 
1  which  the  illustration  is 
It  is  probable  that  an 
lis  description  consisted  of 
,  and  that  it  received  its 
irindows  in  the  upper  one. 
Iso  Cayaedium. 
^lA.  A  Moorish  hut  or 
ade  of  reeds  and  thatch. 
:iv.  196. 
S  O^tvrfis,  IfUfiBwr'hs),     In 

sense,  a  fowler  or  any 
» amuses  himself  with  the 
aring,  netting,  and  killing 

in  a  more  special  sense, 
elonging  to  the  familia 
nethmg  like  am  **game- 
loae  employment  consisted 
i  sdUoggmme  for  the  profit 


'  of  his  owner ;  the  principal  sources  of 

i  income  on  some  estates 
being  derived  from  the 
produce  of  the  woods 
and  fisheries.  (Ov.  A. 
Am,  iii.  669.  Plant 
Trill,  ii.  4.  7.  Pignorius 
de  Serv,  p.  560.)  The 
illustration,  from  a  small 
marble  statue  at  Naples, 
represents  one  of  these 
fowlers  returning  with 
his  game.  He  wears 
a  sportsman's  hat  and 
boots,  a  tunic  and  cloak  of  skin  with 
the  f^  on,  carries  a  hunting  knife  in 
his  right  hand,  two  doves  slung  to  the 
girdle  round  his  waist,  a  hare  on  his 
left  arm,  and  the  end  of  the  noose  in 
which  it  was  caught  appears  between 
the  fingers.  The  instruments  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  fowlers  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  sport  were  gins  and 
snares  (Jtupiei,  pedical)y  a  red  tipped 
with  bird  lime  {arvndo,  calamvs),  traps 
(fraiMeniKc),  clap-nets  (amites),  a  call- 
bird  {avis  illex),  and  cage  for  the  same 
(caved) ;  the  manner  of  using  all 
which  is  described,  and  illustrated 
under  each  head. 

AUDITCRIUM.  Any  place  in 
which  orators,  poets,  and  authors 
generally,  assembled  an  audience  to 
hear  their  compositions  recited. 
Quint  ii.  11.3.  Id.  x.  i.  36. 

2.  A  lecture-room^  in  which  philo- 
sophers and  professors  delivered  their 
lectures.     Suet  Tib.  11. 

3.  A  court  of  justice  where  trials 
were  heard.  Paul.  Dig,  49.  9.  1. 
Ulp.  Dig.  4.  4.  18. 

4.  Auditorium  Principis,  The 
court  or  chamber  in  which  the  em- 
peror sat  to  hear  and  decide  causes. 
PauL  Dig,  42.  1.  54. 

AUGUR  (oiWo<rK<$iro$).  An 
augur,  a  Roman  priest,  who  inter- 
preted the  will  of  the  gods,  or  re- 
vealed ftiture  events  from  obserya^ 
tions  taken  on  the  flight  and  singing 
of  birds.  (Liv.  i.  36.  Cic  Div.  i. 
17.)  They  were  formed  into  a 
college  or  corporation ;  and  arc 
K  2 
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AUL.fiA. 


principallT  diBtiDgoished  from  other 

classes  of  the  priesthood, 

on  coins  and  medals,   bj 

a    crooked  wand  (lihnu), 

like     a     crosier,    which 

thej  carried  in  the  right 

hand,  and  sometimes  with 

the  sacred  bird,  and  the 

wateijug  (capit)  by  their 

side    or   on   the    reverse. 

The   example    is   from  a 

medal    of   Marcus    Anto- 
ninus. 

AUOURA'LE.    A  space  on  the 

right  side  of  the  general's  tent  (pra- 

torium)  in  a  Roman  camp,  where  the 

auspices  were  taken.     Tac.  Ann,  xt. 

30.     Compare  Quint  viiL  2.  8. 

AUGUSTA'LES.  An  order  of 
priests  instituted  by  Augustus,  and 
selected  from  the  class  of  freed-men, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the 
religious  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  Lare$  Compi- 
takSf  deities  who  presided  over  the 
cross  roads,  to  whom  it  was  customary 
to  erect  a  shrine  at  the  spot  where 
these  roads  met  Pet  Sat  30.  S. 
Orelli,  Inter.  3959.  SchoL  Vet.  ad 
Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  281. 

2.  Sodalea  AuguskUes^  or  simply 
AugustaleM.  An  order  of  priests  in- 
stituted by  Tiberius,  to  superintend 
the  divine  honours  paid  to  Augustus 
and  the  Julian  fiuooily.  The  body 
consisted  of  twenty-one  persons  se- 
lected fix>m  the  principal  Roman 
frunilies.  Tac  Ann.  i.  15.  and  54. 
Reines.  Itucr.  i.  12. 

AULA  (o&kii).  Properly  a  Greek 
word,  which  in  early  times  designated 
an  open  court  or  court-yard  in  front 
of  a  house,  around  which  the  stables, 
stalls  for  cattle,  and  forming  out- 
houses were  situated ;  hence  the 
Reman  poets  adopted  the  word  to 
express  a  dog-kennel  (Orat.  Qfneg. 
167.),  a  sheep  pen  (Prop.  iii.  2.  39), 
or  a  den  for  wild  animals.  Pet  SaL 
119.  17. 

2.  Subsequently  to  the  age  of 
Homer,  the  Greek  aula  was  an  open 
peristyle  in  the  interior  of  a  boose. 


of  which  there  were  two  in  every 
mansion  (Vitruv.  vi.  7.  5.);  one 
round  which  the  men's  apartments 
were  disposed,  and  the  other  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  females.  In 
other  respects,  they  corresponded  in 
general  arrangement  and  distribution 
to  the  atrium  and  peristylnan  of  a 
Roman  house:  see  the  plan  of  the 
Greek  house  ».v.  Domus,  on  which  the 
two  auUB  are  marked  respectively  c 
and  E.  In  allusion  to  this  sense  of 
the  word,  Virgil  uses  it  for  the  cell  of 
the  queen  bee.    ^n.  iii.  353. 

3.  Aula  regia.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  scene  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  theatres,  especially  for  tragic 
performances,  representing  a  noble 
mansion  (Vitruv.  v.  6.  8.),  near  or  in 
which  the  action  was  supposed  to 
ti^LC  place.  The  illustration  repre- 
sents a  view  of  the  great  theatre  at 
Pompeii,    with    the    scene    at    the 


further  end,  ftt)m  which  the  general 
character  of  this  part  of  the  building 
may  be  readily  imagined,  though  the 
whole  of  its  upper  portion  has  de- 
cayed. 

4.  An  old  form  of  spelling  (Cato, 
B,  B.  85.)  for  Olla,  which  see. 

AULiE'A  or  AULJB'UM 
(abkala).  A  piece  of  tapestry  or  arras 
hangings  used  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
a  dining  room  (Hor.  Sat  ii.  8. 54.X  or 
as  a  screen  against  the  sun  between 
the  pillars  of  a  colonnade  (Prop,  it 
32.  12.),  or  to  close  in  the  open 
nlleries  round  an  atrium  or  perud^ 
Hum  of  private  houses,  as  shown  in  the 
elevation  of  the  Herculanean  honae 
(s.  V.  DoMiTs),  in  which  the  rods  and 
rings  for  snspending  them  were  found 


AUl4iKA. 
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>lace8.  wb€ii  the  excavation 
!.  In  the  illostration,  from 
ief  in  the  British  Miueam, 


between  the  acts.  This  cortain,  how- 
eyer,  was  not  suspended  like  ours* 
and  let  down  ftom  above ;  but,  on  the 


m  forms  the  background  to 
Ary  chamber ;  and  similar 
of  very  common  occurrence 
sculpture  and  paintings, 
lej  are  introduced  by  &e 
.  conventional  sign  to  indicate 
scene  in  which  they  appear  | 
1  in  the  open  air,  but  takes  ; 
in  interior.  i 

arge  coverlet  of  tapestry  or  I 
Ted  work,  which  it  was  cus-  i 
>  spread  over  the  mattress  of 
dining  couch  (Virg.  JEn,  L 
id  wh£h  hung  down  to  the 
ill  round  it;   whence   also 


VtftnoMo.  It  is  seen  in  the 
g  wood-cut,  but  more  dis- 
1  the  annexed  one  from  the 
VirgiL 

(neee  of  tapestry,  or  enrtain 
led  with  figms  embroi- 
i  it  (Virg;  &  liL  25.),  em- 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Ibr  the  same  pnrpofe  as  oar 
M,  to  ooBoeal  the  itaga  befinre 
ncncemgnt  of  the  play,  and 


contrary,  was  rolled  round  a  cv- 
Linder  let  into  a  recess  in  the  brick- 
work fronting  the  stage,  as  is  clearly 
Been  on  the  idt  hand  of  the  annexed  en- 
graving, which  represents*  a  perspec- 
tive view  of  the  small  theatre  at  Pom- 
peii looking  across  the  stage,  and  the 
orchestra  which  lies  on  the  right  hand. 
When  the  play  commenced,  the  curtain 
was  let  down^  and  consequently  after 
an  act  it  was  drawn  up  (Ovid.  Met  iii. 
Ill — 114.);  whence  the  expression 
auUta  premunhur  (Hor.  EpUt  iL  1. 
189.  Compare  Apul.  Met  x.  p,  232.), 
"  the  drop  scene  is  let  down,"  implies 
that  the  play  is  about  to  commence ; 
and  avltui  toUuniur  (Ov.  Met  L  c), 
**  the  scene  is  raised  up,'"  that  the  act 
or  play  was  ended. 

kvh(E'DV8(€AKffi6$).  Onewho 
sings  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  flute 
or  pipe.    Cic.  Mur.  IS. 

AURES.  The  earth  or  wumld 
boarda  of  a  plough,  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  share-b^un,  and  inclining 
outwards,  in  order  to  throw  off  the 
earth  turned  up  by  the  share  into  a 
ridge  on  each  side  of  the  frirrow. 
(Virg.  G.  L  172.)  They  are  shown 
in  the  engraving  s,  v.  Abatbum  2.  by 
the  letters  ee. 

AU'REUS.  Called  also  aioiiJiiiis 
attreuM,  or  denarius  aureus;  a 
guilder,  or  golden  denarius,  the  stand- 
ard gold  coin  of  the  Romans,  which 
passed  fbr  twenty-five  demarii^  or 
I  17a.  ^l  i  but  the  intrinsic  value,  as 
I  compared  with  our  gold  coinage  at 
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the  present  day,  would  nearly  equal 
1/.  1*.  IJrf.     (Plin.  H,N,  xxxiii.  13. 


Suet  Cal  42.  Id.  Dom,  8.  Hussey 
on  ancient  Weights  and  Money.).  The 
illustration  is  ft-om  an  original  in  its 
actual  state. 

AURFGA  iwftoxos).  In  general 
any  person  who  acted  as  a  coachman 
or  charioteer,  as  shown  hy  the  ex- 
ample from  a  terra-cotta  bas-relief. 


the  ordinary  style,  shown  in  the  first 
cut,  as  will  be  perceived  by  the 
annexed    example,   which  is  copied 


Yirg.  ^n.  xii.  624.  Ovid.  MeL  ii.  327. 
2.  But,  more  especially,  the  driver 
of  a  racing  car  in  the  Circus  at  the 
Circensian  games. 
(Suet  Ccd,  54.) 
The  example  here 
given  is  from  a 
statue  in  the  Vati- 
can, which,  if  com- 
pared with  the  next 
illustration,  will  af- 
ford a  perfect  notion 
of  the  costume  worn 
by  these  drivers. 
The  palm  branch 
in  the  right  hand  is 
the  emblem  of  vic- 
tory ;  the  purse 
in  tiie  left  contains  the  sum  of  money 
which  formed  the  prize.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  men  drove  was 
peculiar,  and  differed  materially  from 


I  from  a  consular  diptych  ;  and  as  the 
original  is  the  work  of  a  late  period, 
when  the  arts  were  at  a  low  ebb,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  more  faithfUl 
representation  of  the  actual  truth  un- 
adorned by  any  attempts  at  artistic 
effect  or  ideal  portraiture.  The 
driver  here  passes  the  reins  round 
his  back,  or  actually  stands  within 
them  ;  the  object  of  which  was  to 
give  him  more  command  over  his 
horses,  by  leaning  his  whole  weight 
back  against  the  reins,  and  to  prevent 
the  chance  of  their  falling  from  his 
hands  in  case  of  any  sudden  shock  or 
collision.  But  as  this  practice  ex- 
I  posed  him  to  the  danger  of  being 
'  dragged  in  his  reins  in  case  of  an 
upset,  he  carried  a  crooked  knife 
fixed  to  the  thongs  which  braced  -fais 
body,  as  seen  in  front  of  the  left  side 
in  the  preceding  figure,  in  order  to 
cut  them  on  the  emergency.  The 
last  example  also  shows  the  skull  cap 
which  he  wore  on  his  head,  as  well  as 
the  bandages  round  the  legs,  and  on 
the  back  of  the  hands  ;  the  horses'  legs 
are  also  bandaged,  their  tails  are  tied 
up,  their  manes  are  hogged,  and  a 
mask  is  placed  over  the  front  of  their 
faces. 

3.  By  poets  the  word  is  also  ap- 
plied less  specially,  for  a  groom  who 
brought  out  a  carriage  or  war  car, 
and  stood  at  the  horses*  heads  till  the 
driver  mounted  (Virg.  ^n.  xiL  85.) ; 
for  a  helmsman  (Ovid.  Trigt,  i.  4. 
16.);  and  generally  for  a  horseman 
or  rider.  (Auct  Paneg.  ad  Pison; 
49.) 


lURIGARIUS. 


AXIOIA. 
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VRIUS.  Same  as 
aet,  Nero.  5. 

'TOR.  Same  afi  Auriga. 
Grat  340.  3. 
>  and  AURI'GOR.     To 
riot  in  the  races  of  the  ! 
escribed  under  Auriga. 
24.   PUn.  H,N,  xxxiii.  i 

AXP'IUM     (inoyKwt>ls),  \ 
(Mart   Ep.  xiv.  23.)  ;  ' 

-r^przr:^     , 

on*s  probe  for  the  ear. 
ompos,  230.)  The  ex- 
tents  an  original  found  at 

L    One  who  takes   the 

•  in    other  words,  who 
flight,  singing,  or  feeding 
order  to  discover  there-  , 
icrets  of  futurity.     Cic  ^ 
or.  Od.  iii.  27.  8.  i 
P'SA  icAevhis).     A  word  ; 
the  Greek,  meaning  in  its  ; 
I  a  9df-b(nkr  (Cic.  Rose. 
imprid.  Elag,  19.),  from  i 

reasonably  inferred  to  . 
m  apparatus  which  con-  ' 
>wn  fire  and  heaters  for  i 

to  he  adapted  for  cook-  ' 
art  of  a  house ;  and  con- 

*  the  same  description  as 
n  here  introduced,  from  a 


nal  found  at  Pompeii.  The 
are  of  considerable  thick- 
loUow,  contained  water ; 
cock  projects  from  one  of 
»ft  hand  in  the  engraving) 
£P;  the  four  towers  at  the 
provided,  with  moveable 
•ntre  received  the  lighted 
md  if  a  trivet  or  other 
placed  over  it,  such  an 
onld  admit  of  many  pro- 
sking,  with  great  economy 
nd  expense.    Many  other 


contrivances  of  the  same  sort  have 
been  discovered  at  Pompeii,  similar 
in  regard  to  the  principle  upon  which 
they  are  constructed,  and  only  dif- 
fering in  the  pattern  or  design. 

AUTOPY'ROS(a^rf»wpoj)-  Brown, 
bread,  made  of  coarse  flour  with  the 
bran  in  it  Plin.  H.N.  xxiL  68. 
Petr.  Sat  66.  2.  CeUus,  ii.  18. 

AVE'NA.  A  Pandean  pipe  made 
with  the  stalk  of  the  wild  oat,  such 
as  was  used  by  the  peasantry.  Virg. 
TibulL  Ov.  Met  viii.  192.  Arundo. 
No.  6. 

AVER'TA.  A  saddle-bag,  which 
was  probably  placed  on  the  rump  of 
an  animal,  as  now  commonly  prac- 
tised in  Italy.  Acron.  ad  Hor.  Sat 
L  6.  106. 

AVERTA'RIUS.  A  beast  of 
burden,  which  carries  the  averted  or 
saddle-bag,  upon  his  rump.  Impp. 
Valent  et  Valens.  Cod.  Theodos.  8. 
5.22. 

AVIA'RIUM.  A  poultry  yard. 
Varro,  R.  R.  iii.  3.  7. 

2.  An  aviary y  in  which  birds  of 
choice  kinds,  and  rare  breeds  were 
kept     Varro,  /.  c. 

3.  A  decoy  or  prrterve  for  aquatic 
birds.     ColumelL  viii.  1.  4. 

AVIA'RIUS.  A  slave  who  had 
the  charge  of  breeding,  feeding,  and 
fattening  poultry.  Columell.  viii.  3, 
4.  seq. 

AVICULA'RIUS.  Apic.  viii.  7. 
Same  as  preceding. 

AXICIA.  A  word  only  met  with 
in  a  single  passage  of  Plautus  {Cwrc. 
iv.  4.  21.),  which  the  dictionaries 
and  commentators  interpret,  a  pair  of 
ecissore.  But  the  reading  or  the  in- 
terpretation seems  very  doubtfhl ;  for 
the  instrument  used  by  the  ancients 
for  the  same  purposes  as  our  scissors, 
was  termed  Forfex  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  in  the  passage  of  Plautus,  the 
axicia  is  enumerated  as  an  article  of 
the  toilet,  vrith  the  comb,  tweeiers, 
looking-glass,  curling-irons,  and 
towel ;  but  a  pair  of  scissors,  though 
usefhl  enough  on  a  modem  dressing 
table,  would  be  far  less  appropriate  to 
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the  Bmnan  toilet,  if  regard  is  had  to 
the  difference  of  ancient  habits. 

AXIS  («|«0.  The  axk'tree  of  a 
carriage  to  which  the  pole  is  affixed, 
and  round  which  the  wheels  revolve 
(Oy.  Met  ii.  317.)*  which  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  illustration  from  an 
ancient  bronze  car  preserved  in  the 
Vatican ;  but  in  waggons  of  the  kind 
called  piaHstraj  the  axle  tree  was  not 
a  fixture,  but  revolved  together  with 
the  wheels  in  nuts  or  sockets  screwed 
on  to  the  bottom  of  the  cart ;  see 
Abtemon. 


a.  Axis  versatUig,  A  revolying 
cylinder,  such  as  is  worked  by  a 
windlass  for  drawing 
np  weights,  by  twist- 
ing the  cord  round 
about  itself,  like  the 
roller  and  windlass 
by  which  a  bucket  is 
drawn  out  of  a  well, 
as  illustrated  by  the 
annexed  engraving 
from  a  marble  sarco-  ^ 

phagus  in  the  Vatican  ^ 

cemetery.    Vitruv.  ix.  8.  8. 

8.  The  upright  axis  of  a  door, 
which  worked  in  sockets  let  into  the 
upper  and  lower  lintel,  and  so  formed 
a  pivot  upon  which  the  door  turned 
when  opened  or  shut.  Stat  Theb,  I SA9, 
See  Antepaombntuii  and  Gardo. 

4.  The  valve  of  a  water  pipe  or 
oock;  in  which  sense  the  proper 
reading  is  Assis. 

5.  A  plank ;  also  properly  written 


B. 

BABYLON'ICUM.  A  shawl  of 
Babylonian  manu&cture,  which  was 
highly  prized  amongst  the  Romans 
for  Its  fine  texture  and  brilliant 
colours.  Lncret  iv.  1027.  P.  Syrus 
ap,  Petr.  Sat  55.  6. 

BACCHA  (BdKxyi)^  A  Bac- 
chante ;  a  female  who  celebrates  the 
mysteries  of  Bacchus.  (Ovid.  Her. 
X.  48.)  They  are  frequently  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art,  and  described 


by  the  poets  (Ov.  Met  vi.  591.),  as 
in  the  illustration,  with  a  wreath  of 
vine  leaves  or  ivy  round  the  head, 
loose  flowing  hair,  a  mantle  made  of 
kid-skin,  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
thjfrsus  in  the  right  hand,  running  like 
madwomen  through  the  streets.  The 
figure  here  introduced,  which  is  Arom 
a  bas-relidf  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  in- 
stead of  the  skin  on  her  person,  car- 
ries part  of  a  kid  in  her  left  hand. 
BACILLUM  r/SoifT^pio»').       A 


small  staff,  stick,  or  cane ;  a  wMng- 
Hkkf  sometimes  as  with  us  artificially 
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bent  into  form.      (Cic  Fin,  iL  11. 
Jot.  Sat  iiL  28.)    The  example  is 
from  a   painting   at    Pompeii,    and 
repnaents  Ul Ysses. 
2.  Yarro,  R,  R.  50.  2.    See  Faxje 

DEimcULATA. 

BACULUS  and  BACULUM 
(fiduerpow).  A  long  stick  or  ftaff, 
foch  as  was  c<»n* 
nonly  carried  bj 
trareUers,  rosties, 
shepherds,  and  goat- 
herds (whence 
termed  a^pvtte.  Or. 
Met  XT.  654.);  by 
infirm  or  aged  per- 
sons of  both  sexes 
{Or.  Met  tI  27.); 
and  also,  ont  of  i^- 
fectation,  by  the 
Greek  philosophers.  (Mart  Ep.  iv. 
53.)  The  illostration,  from  a  MS. 
of  Yiiigil  In  the  Vatican  library, 
represents  one  of  the  shepherds  of 
the  Eclognes  leaning  on  his  staff, 
precisely  as  described  by  Ovid^  tii- 
ewmbau  or  immUeMM  bacub  {Met  xIt. 
655.  Fast  I  177.)  ;  an  attitude  also 
of  daily  occurrence  amongst  the 
peasants  of  the  Roman  Campagna. 

2.  (oric^vrp«r.)   A  long  staiS^  which, 
in  early  times,  was  earned  by  kings 


represented  of  greater  length  than 
the  rustic  staff;  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
annexed  figure  of  Agamenmon,  fitun  a 
marble  vase  of  Gr^  sculpture,  and 
it  is  sometimes  described  as  being 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver. 
(Florus,  iv.  11.  3.  Id.  iil  19.  10.) 
It  was  the  original  of  the  regal 
tceptre ;  and  in  consequence  was  used 
on  the  tragic  stage  by  actors  who 
personated  kingly  characters.  (Suet. 
Nero,  24.)  But  the  word,  when 
used  in  this  sense  by  the  Latin 
writers,  is  mostly  adopted  in  order 
to  characterise,  and  to  ridicule,  fo- 
reign, and  especially  Asiatic,  manners. 
Florus.  tt,  cc, 

BAJULATCVRIUS.  Which 
serves  or  is  adapted  for  carrying. 
S^ia  bajukUoria.    See  Sella. 

BAJ'ULUS  (imTO(p6pos,  pofmrf6s), 
A  porter,  or  any  person  who  carries 


and  persons  in  aotitority,  both  as  a 
mark  of  distioetioii  and  a  defensive 
weapon.    In  works  of  art  it  is  always 


burdens  on  his  back,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  from  a  painting  in  a 
sepulchral  chamber  at  Rome.  Plaut 
Pctn,  V.  6.  17.     Cic  Par,  iii.  2. 

2.  In  the  Roman  household,  a 
slave  who  performed  the  same  duties 
as  the  porter  of  a  modem  establish- 
ment, such  as  carrying  parcels, 
letters,  &c  Hieron.  Mp,  6.  ad 
Julian,  n.  1. 

BALIN'E^  or  BAL/NEJE.  A 
set  of  public  baths,  including  conve- 
niences for  warm  and  cold  bathing, 
as  well  as  sudorific  or  vapour  baths, 
and  provided  with  a  double  set  of 
apartments  for  the  male  and  the 
female  sex.  Varro,  L,L.  viiL  48. 
Id.ix.64.  ^   ^. 

The  system  upon  which  the  bathmg 
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establishments  of  the  Romans  were 
arranged,  and  the  ingenious  method 
of  their  constmction,  will  be  best 
understood  by  the  annexed  ground- 
plan  and  description  of  the  double 
set  of  baths  at  rompeii.  Views  and 
elevations  of  the  various  apartments 
in  detail  are  given  separately  under 
each  of  their  respective  names.   They 


had  six  distinct  entrances,  1,  2,  3, 4, 
5,  6,  from  the  street ;  of  which  the 
three  first  were  for  visitors ;  4  and  5 
fi>r  the  slaves  and  purposes  connected 
with  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  the  last  gave  access  to  the 
women's  baths,  which  have  no  inter- 
communication with  the  larger  set 
To  commence  the  circuit  by  the  first 
door  (1),  at  the  bottom  of  the  plan 
on  the  leh  hand. 

a.  Latrina,  a  privy. 

b.  An  open  court,  surrounded  b^  a 
colonnade  on  three  of  its  sides,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  Atrium  to  the  rest  of 
the  edifice. 

cc.  Stone  seats  along  one  side  of 
the  court  for  the  slaves  who  were 
awaiting  the  return  of  their  masters 
from  the  interior,  or  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  citizens,  in  like  manner 
expecting  the  return  of  their  friends. 

d.  A  recessed  chamber,  either  in- 
tended as  a  waiting-room  for  visitors ; 
or  probably  'appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  superintendflint  of  the  baths. 

e.  Another  latrina,  near  the  second 


principal  entrance  (2),  from  which  a 
corridor,  turning  sluirp  to  the  right, 
leads  into 

A.  The  apo(fyterium,  or  undressing- 
room,  which  has  a  communication 
with  each  of  the  principal  entrances, 
and  with  each  of  the  apartments 
destined  for  the  various  purposes  of 
hot  and  cold  bathing. 

//.  Seats  of  masonry  on  each  side 
of  the  room,  for  the  bathers  to  dress 
and  undress  upon. 

B.  The  frigidarium,  or  chamber 
containing  the  cold  water  bath  (hap^ 
ttBterium), 

(f,  A  room  for  the  use  of  the 
garde-robe,  who  took  charge  of  the 
wearing  apparel,  kept  for  its  owners 
while  lathing. 

c.  The  tepidariuniy  or  tepid  cham- 
ber; the  atmosphere  of  which  was  kept 
at  an  agreeable  warmth  by  means  of  a 
brazier,  found  in  it.  It  was  intended 
to  break  the  sudden  change  of  tempe- 
rature from  heat  to  cold,  as  the  bather 
returned  from  the  thermal  chamber  to 
the  open  air.  This  apartment  served 
also  in  the  present  instance  as  a 
place  for  being  scraped  with  the 
strigil,  and  anointed  after  bathing 
(see  the  illustration  to  Auptes)  ; 
for  the  convenience  of  which  it  was 
furnished  with  two  bronze  seats 
found  in  the  room,  and  the  walls  were 
likewise  divided  sJl  round  into  small 
recesses,  forming  so  many  closets  or 
lockers,  which  might  contain  the 
strigils,  oils,  unguents,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  use  of  those  who 
did  not  bring  their  own  with  theno. 
A  door  from  this  department  con- 
ducted the  bather  into 

i>.  The  caldarium,  or  thermal 
chamber ;  which  contains  (h)  a  hot 
water  bath  {alveua)  at  one  extremity, 
and  the  Laconicum^  with  its  basin  or 
labrum  (i),  at  the  other.  The  flooring 
of  the  room  is  hollow  underneath, 
being  suspended  upon  low  brick 
pillars,  and  the  walls  are  also  fitted 
with  flues,  so  that  the  whole  apart- 
ment was  surrounded  by  hot  air, 
supplied  from  an  adjoining  ftimace. 
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le  iUnstntioii  to  Suspensuba 

rPOCAUSTUIf. 

he  furnace,  which«  besides  the 
>Ye  mendoned,  also  heated  the 
i  oontaining  the  water  for  the 
Tia. 

The  caldarium^  or  copper  fbr 
ter;  and 

he  iqndarium,  or  copper  for 
rater. 

rhe  cold  water  cistern, 
room  for  the  slaves  who  had 
of  the  fomace  and  its  appen- 
fomished  with  a  separate  en- 
from  the  street  (4),  and  two 
e«,  one  of  which  led  op  to  the 
id  the  other  down  to  the  far- 


passage,  connecting 
-named  apartment  with 
!ie  yard,  where  all  the  things 
ry  for  the  service  of  this  part 
establishment,  soch  as  wood, 
1,  &c.,  were  kept  It  has 
own  separate  entrance  from 
et  (5),  and  the  remains  of  two 
whicli  originally  supported  a 
%  shed,  are  still  visible, 
remaining  portion  of  the 
oecnpied  by  another  set  of 
appropriated  for  females, 
lie  more  confined  in  point  of 
mi  arranged  upon  a  similar 
e.  They  have  bot  one  en- 
[6^  which  gives  access  to  a 
'axdng'Toom  («X  ▼^th  seats 
same  use  and  purposes  as 
larked  cc  in  the  larger  set 
apodyterium,  with  seats  on 
its  sides  (t  (%  and  which,  like 
first  described,  conmianicates 
e  frigidarium^  or  cold  water 
,  and  with  the  tepidarium,  or 
lamber  (o),  throngh  which 
er  passes  on,  as  he  did  in  the 
g  case,  to  the  thermal  cham- 
provided  in  the  same  maimer 
Lacomiatm  and  labrum  (u)  at 
,  and  its  abfeuif  or  hot  water 
U  on  the  side  eontignoos  to 
laoe  and  boilers,  which  are 
rveoiently  situated,  so  as  to 
oth  sets  of  btdis  with  hot 


air  and  warm  water  by  a  single  ap- 
paratus. In  these  baths  for  the 
women,  the  tepidcurimm  has  a  sus- 
pended floor  and  walls  fitted  with 
flues,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the 
corresponding  ^»artment  of  the  larger 
set 

2.  Vitruvios  (vi  6.  I.)  used  the 
same  term  to  designate  a  private  bath 
in  a  man's  own  house ;  but  this, 
according  to  Varro  (iLc),  is  not  a 
strictly  accurate  usage.  See  the 
following  word. 

BALIN'EUM  or  BAL'NEUM. 
A  private  bath,  or  the  suite  of 
bathing  rooms  belonging  to  a  private 
house  (Varro,  X.  X.  iz.  68.  Cic 
Fam,  xiv.  20.);  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  plural  Balinea, 
applied  to  the  public  establishments, 
which  commonly  comprised  two  sets 
of  baths,  with  distinct  and  separate 
accommodation  for  both  sexes,  and 
consequently  more  extensive  and 
numerous  dependencies.  In  other 
respects  the  distribution  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  several  i^^artments  were 
upon  a  similar  principle  in  both 
cases,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  members  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, which  presents  the  ground-plan 
of  the  baths  belonffing  to  the  sub- 
urban villa  of  Amos  Diomedes  at 
Pompeii,  with  those  of  the  public 
baths  described  and  illustrated  m  the 
preceding  article.      The  baths  and 


their     appurtenances     occupied    » 

angle  at  one  extremity  of  the  whole 
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pile  of  building,  and  were  entered 
fit>m  the  atrium  through  a  door  at  a. 
Immediately  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance  is  a  small  room  (6),  perhaps 
nsed  as  a  waiting-room,  or  intended 
for  the  slaves  attached  to  this  de- 
partment of  the  household.  Beyond 
this  is  the  apodyterium,  or  undressing- 
room  (a),  situated  between  the  cold 
and  hot  baths,  and  having  a  separate 
entrance  into  both  of  them. 

B  is  a  small  triangular  court,  par- 
tially covered  by  a  colonnade  on  two 
of  its  sides  ;  in  the  centre  of  which 
and  in  the  open  air,  excepting  that  it 
had  a  roof  over  head,  supported  upon 
two  columns  at  opposite  angles,  was 
the  cold  water  bath  (c) — pitcina  in 
area,     Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  26. 

c  is  the  tepid  chamber  (tepidarium), 
with  a  seat  in  one  comer,  upon 
which  the  bather  sat  to  be  scraped 
and  anointed  after  the  bath. 

D.  The  caldarium,  or  thermal 
chamber,  arranged  exactly  as  in  the 
public  baths,  with  the  Laconicvm  at  the 
circular  end,  and  an  alveus,  or  hot 
water  bath,  at  the  opposite  extremity. 

d  is  the  reservoir,  which  contained 
a  general  supply  of  water  from  the 
aqueduct ;  e,  a  room  for  the  use  of  the 
slaves  who  served  the  ftimaces,  which 
had  a  stone  table  in  it  (e)f  and  a  stair- 
case leading  to  an  upper  story,  or  to 
the  roof;  /,  the  cistern  for  cold 
water  ;  g,  the  boiler  for  tepid  water  ; 
A,  the  boiler  for  hot  water;  t,  the 
fiimace  ;  all  of  which  are  disposed  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
public  establishments,  and  with  the 
same  regard  for  the  saving  of  fuel 
and  water.     See  Caldaricm,  Tepi- 

DARIUX,  FrIOIDARIUM. 

2.  Sometimes  the  same  word  is 
nsed  in  a  more  confined  sense  for  the 
hot  water  bath  (aloeua) ;  teen  at  the 
square  end  of  the  room  d  in  the  last 
wood-cut,  and  at  the  letter  h  in  the 
preceding  one.  Cic.  Att  iL  3.  Pet 
Sat.  72.     Celsus,  iii.  24. 

BALL'ISTA  or  BAL'ISTA 
(KtBoiSKot,  or  -oy).  An  engine  uaed 
at  iiegef  for  hurling  ponderoos 


of  stone.  (LuciL  Sat  xxviii.  p.  61. 
23.  Gerlach.  Cic.  Tvmc.  ii.  24.  Tacit. 
Hixt,  iv.  23.)  Neither  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  Latin  authors,  nor  the 
monuments  of  art  enable  us  to  form  a 
distinct  notion  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  machines  were  con- 
structed ;  and  the  different  attempts 
of  modem  antiquaries  to  restore  a 
specimen  fh)m  the  words  of  Vitro- 
vius  (x.  11.)  and  of  Ammianus 
(xxiii.  4.  §  1 — 3.),  must  be  reg^arded 
as  too  uncertain  and  conjectural  to 
be  invested  with  any  degree  of 
authority.  They  were,  however, 
made  of  different  dimensions,  called 
majorcM  and  minores  (Liv.  xxvL  47.)  ; 
and  some  were  used  as  field  engines, 
being  placed  upon  carriages  and 
drawn  by  horses  or  mules,  so  that 
they  could  be  readily  transported  to 
any  position  on  the  field  of  battle, 
thence  termed  Carrobaixistjb,  one 
of  which  is  represented  on  the 
column  of  Antoninus.  We  have  sub- 
sequently introduced  it  as  an  illus- 
tration to  that  word;  and  it  may  serve 
to  convey  a  general  notion  as  to  what 
these  machines  were  like ;  but  is 
fiir  too  imperfect  and  deficient  in 
detail  to  afford  any  approximation 
towards  a  distinct  understanding  of 
the  exact  principle  upon  which  Siey 
were  constructed. 

BALLISTA'RIUM  or  BALIST. 
An  arsenal  or  magazine  in  which 
haUista  are  kept    Plant  Pom,  i.  1.  74. 

BALLISTA'RIUS  or  BALIST. 
A  soldier  who  worked  or  discharged 
a  hattiMta;  ranked  amongst  the  light- 
armed  troops.  A  mm  Jan.  16.  2.  §  6. 
Veget  Mil  iL  2. 

BALNEA    See  Baunejb. 

BALNEA'RIA.  Used  absolutely 
to  express  collectively  all  the  imple- 
ments, vessek^  and  necessaries  uaed 
in  the  bath,  such  as  strigils,  oil,  per- 
fumes, towels,  &e.  ApuL  Met  iiL 
p.  51.  Compare  Lampnd.  AUx,  Set, 
42.  Paul.  Dig,  34.  2.  33. 

BALNEA'RIS,  $c.  Jyr,  Catull. 
xxxiii.  1.  A  fellow  who  made  a 
liTelihood  by  stealing  the  clothes  of 
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iple,  who  had  no  aUiTef  of  their 
take  care  of  them,  fW>m  the  , 
raths  while  their  owners  were  | 
;  for  at  Rome  ererj  one  was  i 
id  h^  law  to  strip  himself  in  I 
ressmg-room  hexore  he  was 
d  to  enter  the  bathing  apart- 
Cic  Col  26.),  the  object  of  < 
as  to  prevent  the  proper^  or  I 
of   the  establislunent  ftam 
irloined,  and  concealed  under 
I. 

liEA'RIA.     Abeolatelj,  for  • 
baths,  or  bathing  chambers.  , 
Fr.  iil  1.  1.    S^  Baunejb 
nntux. 

fEA'TOR.    The  keeper  of  , 
baths.    Cic  Ccd,  26.  , 

iEA'TRIX.      The  mistress 
of  baths,  or  who  has  charge 
romen's  department  of  the  I 
?etr.  ap,  ^err,  JEh,  ziL  159. 
NEUM.     See  Baukeux. 
rEA'RIUS.       The    master 
»>  of  the  belts  (baltei),  an 
n    the  Imperial   household, 
sty  it  was  to  provide  and  ' 
the  wardrobe  those  articles 
nd  ornament.    Inscript  ap,  , 
bL  8.   n.  69.     Spon.  MtMceiL 
■tp.253. 

:*E'OLUS.      Diminutive    of 
I. 

FEUS      or      BAL'TEUM 
).      A    baldric   or  shoulder 
sd  over 
loolder, 
er    the 
(Mr   the 

of  SQS- 

the 
in    the 


Kddiers 
irside- 
[Qnint 

y.)    It 

ened  in  firont  by  a  buckle 
Sk.  V.  314.),  and  frequently 
with  studs  (buBit)  of  gold  or 
itonei  (Virg.  Lc,\  both 
I  particulars  are  distinctly 
1  the   ilfaistnition,   fhmi   a 


trophy  at  Rome,  commonly  known  as 
**the  trophies  of  Marius,"  but  in 
reality  belonging  to  the  age  of  Tngan. 

2.  The  Greek  soldiers  of  the 
Homeric  age  also  used  a  similar  belt 
to  carry  their  shields  by  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, wore  two  of  them  at  the 
same  tmie.     Hom.  IL  xiv.  404. 

3.  A  similar  kind  of  belt,  also  de- 
signated by  the  same  term,  was  used 
in  like  manner  for  suspending  a 
quiver  from  the  shoulders  (Virg.  JBn. 
V.  313.  Nemes.  Cyn^.  91.),  and  a 
musical  instrument,  like  the  lyre  or 
guitar  from  the  neck.  (ApuL  Flor. 
iL  15.  2.)  See  the  illustrations  to 
Pharetbatus,  3.  and  Ltristria, 
which  afford  examples  of  a  belt  ap- 
plied in  both  of  these  ways. 

4.  An  ornamental  belt  or  band, 
sometimes  decorated  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver studs,  or  with 
embroidery,  which 
was  plac^  round 
a  horse's  neck  and 
breast,  below  the 
monile  or  throat- 
band,  and  from 
which  bells  were 
often  suroended. 
(ApuL  Met  X. 
p.  224.)  The  illustration  is  from  a 
fictile  vase:  compare  the  example 
under  Tintinnabulatus,  which  is 
plain,  and  with  a  bell  hanging  from  it 

5.  Less  accurately,  and  particu- 
larly bv  the  poets,  a  girdle  round 
the  waist  (Lucan.  ii.  361.  Sil.  ItaL 
X.  181.  Cinoulum),  and  a  horse's 
girth  round  the  body.  Claud.  Ep, 
xxl  and  xx.    See  Cinoula. 

6.  The  broad  flat  belt  in  the 
sphere,  which 
contains  the 
twelve  signs  of 
the  Zodiac,  and 
represents  the 
sun's  course 
through  them 
(Bianilius,  iii. 
334.),  as  shown 
by  the  engraving,  which  is  copied 
from  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 
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BALTEUS. 


BAPTISTERIUM. 


7.  The  band  which  encircles  the 
bolster  or  cushion  on  the  side  of  an 


Ionic  capital ;  in  technical  langoage, 
the  band  or  girdle  of  the  hoUtere, 
(Vitruv.  xi.  5.  7.)  It  is  often  coTered 
with  sculpture,  as  in  the  example, 
which  represents  a  side  yiew  of  a 
capital  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Mmerva  Polias. 

8.  In  a  theatre  or  amphitheatre, 
a  wall  or  belt,  which  formed  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  one  tier  of 
seats     {Mamanum)     and     another. 


(Calpum.  Eel  vi.  47.)  The  object 
of  this  was  to  prevent  the  different 
classes  of  spectators  fh>m  passing 
over  from,  the  places  assigned  to 
dieir  respective  orders  into  other 
parts  of  the  building  where  they  were 
not  entitled  to  sit ;  as  for  instance, 
from  an  upper  circle  into  a  lower 
one.  The  illustration  presents  a 
yiew  in  the  larger  theatre  at  Pom- 
peii, and  shows  a  portion  of  two 
manianoj  or  tiers  of  seats,  separated 
by  the  balteus  between  them.  It 
will  be  understood  that  this  belt, 
which  here  is  only  a  fragment,  ran 
nnintermptedly  round  the  entire 
range  of  seats.  The  visitors,  upon 
entering  the  theatre,  walked  roond 


the  covered  gallery  shown  by  the 
large  dark  arch  on  the  right  hand, 
until  they  came  to  either  of  the  small 
doors  (vomitoria),  through  which 
they  passed  into  the  interior,  and 
descended  the  staircases  in  front  of 
them  until  they  came  to  the  row  or 
step  (gradus)  in  which  their  respec- 
tive places  were  situate.  Another 
balteus  is  seen  above,  also  with  two 
of  its  doors,  which  separated  the 
second  nutnianum  from  the  seats 
above.  It  will  also  be  observed  that 
the  covered  passage  which  encircles 
the  first  nuBnianum  has  no  commu- 
nication with  the  one  above,  which 
was  approached  by  a  separate  cor- 
ridor of  its  own,  connected  with  a 
distinct  set  of  staircases  in  the  ex- 
ternal shell  of  the  building. 

BAPHIUM  (iSo^cibO.  A  dyer's 
establishment  Inscript.  ap.  Carli, 
Antich.  Ital.  tom.  3.  p.  14.  Procu- 
ratori  Baphii  Cissa  Histrite,  Lam- 
prid.  Alex,  Sev.  40.  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  § 
23. 

BAPTISTE'RIUM  (/SairrurT^- 
ptov).    Properly  a  Greek  word  (Si- 


w 

wmtmk^ 

W  j 

ggF'it^K 

jA 

ffl^i^      .iflmilMr 

'^^f^si 

m 

ft'         "■■¥ ' 

iiJliilrN^^T^TT^P^ 

Mm 

i^^^^ 

9| 

/^^^^^^^^^\ 

^^S 

\  ".^ — ! 

don.  Ep,  ii.  2.),  though  not  extant 
in  any  Greek  author.  A  cold  phma^ 
ing  batk,    constructed   in    the   ceua 


B4BBATULUS. 


BAKBIT08. 
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Utria.      (Plin.   Ep,  iL   17.    11. 
.  6.  25.)     The  iUottratioii  pre- 

m  view  of  the  cold  bath,  and 

which  coDtamg  it,  as  now  re- 
ing    at    PompeiL      The    baUi 

Xbaptigterium)  is  a  circular 
le  bttBin,  of  12  feet  9  inches 
eter,  indented  with  two  steps, 
haTing  a  short  low  seat  at  the 
m  (on  the  left  hand  in  the 
EYing),  npon  which  the  bather 
it  sit  and  wash. 

Amongst  the  ecclesiastical 
grs,  or  subeeqaently  to  the  es- 
ihment  of  Christianity ;  a  building 
ict  from  the  church  m  which  the 
smal  font  was  placed  (Sidon. 
It.  15.)  ;  of  which  the  baptisteir 
by  CoDStantine  near  the  church 
'.  Giovanni  Laterano^  at  Rome, 
ds  an  actual  example.  A  Tiew 
le  interior  of  this  ^fice  may  be 

in  Gaily  Knight's  *'£ccle- 
cal  Architecture  of  Italy." 
ARBA'TULUS.  Haying  a 
tifU  beard  growing  just  round 
:hin,  without  being  shortened  or 
ned  into  shape  by  the  barber 
,  AtL  L  14.),  as  it  was  worn  by 
roath  of  Rome  before  the  custom 
aring  had  obtained  ;  and,  subse- 
tly,  until  the  age  of  manhood, 
I  its  ample  ^wth  required  to 
utificially  tnmmed   into    form. 

illustration   is   taken   fh>m   a 


le  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius, 
d  at  Pompeii. 

ARBA'TUS  (ir«7w/af).    Wear- 

the  beard  of  its  natural  length,  as 

frequently    practised    by    the 

Bks,  until  the  age  of  Alexander, 


Haying 


and  unrFenally  by  the  Romans,  until 
the  year  b.c.  300 
(PUn.  H.  N.  vii. 
69.  Compare  Liv. 
T.  41.  and  Cic  CaL 
14.),  whence  the 
Latin  writers  com- 
monly use  the  word 
to  describe  the 
rude  and  unpolished 
manners  of  the 
early  ages  (Cic. 
Mur,  12.  Id.  Sexi. 
8.),  when  beards  were  worn  like  that 
in  the  example  from  an  engraved 
gem,  supposed  to  represent  Muma 
Pompilius,  from  the  resemblance  it 
bears  to  the  profile  upon  some  coins 
which  have  the  name  of  Muma  in- 
scribed upon  them. 

2.  Barbatua  bene. 
beard  neatly  clip- 
ped and  trimm^, 
so  as  to  give  it  an 
artificial  kind  of 
beauty ;  a  practice 
which  came  into 
fashion  amongst  ij  i 
the  young  exquisites  //]J 
towards  the  latter 
days  of  the  republic 
(Cic.  Cat  iL  10.), 
and  was  generally  adopted  by 
emperors  from  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
as  m  the  annexed  bust  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  from  an  engraved  gem. 

BAR'BITOS  and  BAR'BITON 
($df>€iTos,  fidp9trov,  and 
fiap/dfinov.  Jul.  PoU. 
iv.  59.).  A  strinffed 
instrument  belongmg 
to  the  class  of  lyres; 
but  which  was  of  a 
larger  size  and  had 
thicker  strings  (Pol- 
lux, iLc),  and,  therefore,  , 
product  louder  and 
fuller  notes  than  the 
usual  instruments  of 
that  kind.  In  other 
respects,  it  was  played 
in  the  same  manner  as 
they  were,  with  the  fin- 
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BABCA. 


BASILICA. 


gen  and  the  plectrumj  or  quill  (Claud. 
l^roem,  ad  Epith,  in  NupL  Hon,  et 
Mar,  9.  Auson.  Epigr,  44.);  and 
thus  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
strument which  bore  the  same  ana- 
logy to  the  l^rre  as  our  Tioloncello 
does  to  the  yiolin.  All  these  par- 
ticulars make  it  highly  probable 
that  the  figure  here  indroduced  af- 
fords an  authentic  specimen  of  the 
ancient  barhitos.  It  is  copied  from  a 
Pompeian  painting,  where  it  stands 
by  the  side  of  Apollo,  resting  on  a 
knob,  like  our  bass  viol,  upon  the 
ground,  and  reaching  as  high  as  half 
way  up  the  figure. 

BAR'CA.  A  boat  employed  for 
discharging  a  cargo,  and  transport- 
ing it  to  the  shore.  When  the  Tessel 
put  to  sea,  it  was  shipped  on  board, 
and  onl^  lowered  down  again  when 
its  semces  were  required.  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  1.  19.  Not  Tir.  p.  77. 

BARDOCUCUL'LU&  A  hood 
or  cowl  (cucuUua\  which,  if  we 
might  judge  from  the  name,  was 
peculiar  to  the  Bardsei,  a  people  of 
niyria  (compare  Capitol  Pertin,  8.) ; 
but  Mart  {Ep,  i.  54.,  compare  Juv. 
Sat  yiil  145.)  attributes  it  to  the 
Gauls,  and  in  another  passage  (Ep. 
ziy.  128.)  he  clearly  indicates  that  it 
was  an  outer  garment  worn  by  the 
common  people  of  that  country,  and 
bearing  some  sort  of  resemblance  to 
the  Roman  panvJa,  Thus  it  was 
probably  a  cloak  of  coarse  materials, 
with  a  hood  to  it,  which  covered  the 
whole  body,  like  the  one  worn  by 
the  carter  in  the  annexed  engraying. 


which  is  copied  from  a  sepulchral 
bas-relief  found  at  Langres,  in 
France.     It  has  sleeves,  which  the 


panida  had  not ;  but  there  is  a  slit 
at  the  side  (just  near  the  right  foot), 
the  same  as  in  the  pitnuloj  only  not 
so  long  ;  and  it  is  precisely  these  re- 
semblances and  discrepancies  which 
account  for  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
two  words  in  Martial. 

BA'RIS  (fiapts).  Aflat-bottomed 
boat  used  upon  the  Mile,  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise,  and  more 
especially  for  conveying  a  dead  body 
across  the  river  to  the  place  of  se- 
pulture, in  the  funeral  procession. 
(Herod,  ii.  96.  Diodor.  i.  96.)  The 
illustration  shows  one  of  these  boats 


with  a  mummy  placed  in  it,  from  an 
Egyptian  painting.  When  Proper- 
tius  (iii.  11.  44.)  applies  the  name  to 
the  war  vessels  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra, it  is  to  be  understood  in  a 
sense  of  extreme  irony  and  con- 
tempt 

BASCAU'DA.  The  Welsh 
"basgawd,"  and  English  "basket" 
These  articles  of  ancient  British 
manufacture  were  imported,  together 
with  their  name,  into  Rome  (Mart 
Ep.  xiv.  99. ),  where  they  were  em- 
ployed amongst  the  table  utensils 
and  held  in  much  esteem.  Juv.  Sat. 
xiL  46.  SchoL  Vet  ad  I. 

BASU/ICA.  A  spacious  public 
building  erected  in,  or  contiguous  to 
the  forum  or  market  place,  for  the 
merchants  and  people  of  business 
to  meet  in,  as  well  as  for  a  court  of 
justice;  thus  answering  in  many 
respects  to  our  "Town  Hall"  and 
"Exchange."  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  5.  58. 
Id.  Att  ii.  14. 

The  internal  construction  of  a 
basilica  bore  a  very  close  resemblance 


BASILICA. 


BASTERNA. 
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to  most  of  our  old  Engluh  churches. 
It  consisted  of  a  central  nave  and 
two  side  aisles,  divided  from  it  by  a 
row  of  columns    on    each  side,  as 


^ 


shown  on  the  annexed  ground-plan 
of  the  Basilica  at  Pompeii.  In  this 
part  of  the  building,  the  merchants 
and  people  of  business  congregated 
and  transacted  their  affairs.     At  the 


further  extremity  of  the  principal 
nave,  a  portion  was  railed  off  (see 
the  right  hand  of  the  preceding  cutX 
like  the  chancel  of  a  church,  or  a 
tribune  was  thrown  out  (see  the  next 
wood-cut),  so  as  to  form  a  recess 
apart  from  the  noise  and  activity  of 
the  traffickers  in  the  body  of  the 
building ;  and  in  these  the  judges  sat, 
and  the  council  pleaded.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  was  further  surrounded 
by  an  upper  gallery  raised  upon  the 
columns  which  divided  the  aisles 
below,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  which  shows  a  longitudinal 


section  and  elevation  down  the  centre 
of  the  ancient  Basilica  at  Verona,  as 
restored  from  its  remains  by  the 
Count  Amaldi.  These  upper  galle- 
ries were  mainly  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  spectators  and  idle 
loungers ;  who  were  thus  enabled  to 
watch  the  proceediuj^  going  on  with- 
out creating  confusion,  or  disturbing 
the  real  business  below.  Vitr.  v.  1. 
2.  After  the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  Christianity  by 
Constantine,  many  of  the  ancient 
hamUca  were  converted  by  him  into 
placet  tar  religious  worship,  for  which 
purpose  their  plan  of  construction 
was  so  well  adapted ;  hence,  amongst 
the  ecclesiastical  writers,  after  that 
period,  the  word  is  commonly  used 
to  designate  a  church  (Snip.  Sev. 
HUt,  Sacr,  ii.  33.  and  38.^.  Five 
of  these  edifices  at  Rome  still  retain 
their  ancient  name  of  bagUicas  /  and, 
moreover,  preserve  a  record  of  their 
original  purpose,  by  beiujg  kept 
open,  like  a  court  of  justice,  the 
whole  day,  instead    of   being  shot 


at  certain  hours,  like  all  the  other 
churches. 

BASIL/ICUS,  sc.  jactua.  The 
name  given  to  one  of  the  throws  on 
the  dice.  What  combination  of 
numbers  was  required  to  turn  up 
the  throw  is  not  ascertained ;  but  it 
was  evidently  a  good  cast,  firom  the 
name,  though  below  the  VenuS) 
which  was  the  best  of  alL  Plant 
Cure,  ii.  3.  80.  Becker,  GaUus, 
p.  393.  Transl 

BASTER'NA.  A  sort  of  palaH- 
quin,  more  especially  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  females.  (Poet  Incert 
in  Anthol.  Lat  Ep.  iii.  183.)  It 
was  a  close  carriage  (Ammian.  xiv. 
6.   16.) ;    and    was    borne    by    two 


mules,  one  before  and  one  behind* 

M 
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BASTERNABIUS. 


BE8. 


each  harnessed  to  a  separate  pair  of 
shafts.  (Pallad.  vii.  2.  3.)  The 
whole  of  this  descriptioii  correspoDds 
80  precisely  with  the  annexed  draw- 
ing, ftx)m  an  old  wood-cut  of  the 
15th  century,  and  with  similar  con- 
Teyances  still  in  use  in  Tarious 
countries,  as  to  leave  no  douht  that 
the  ancient  bastema  was  formed  upon 
a  similar  model. 

BASTERNA'RIUS.  A  slave 
who  drove  the  mules,  which  carried  a 
palanquin  or  baftema,  Symm.  Ep. 
vL  16. 

BATIL'LUM  or  BATIL'LUS. 
A  small  shovel    or   fire  pan,  used 


as  a  chafing-dish,  in  which  lighted 
charcoal  was  carried  for  the  purpose 
of  burning  odoriferous  herbs  and 
fhmkincense.  (Hor.  Sat  L  5.  36.) 
The  example  is  from  an  original  of 
bronze  found  at  Pompeii. 

2.  A  common  shovel,  or  scoop  for 
removing  filth,  rubbish,  &c.  ;  some- 
times made  of  wood  (Varro,  B,B, 
L  50.  2.),  and  sometimes  of  iron. 
Varro,  R.B.  iii.  6.  5. 

3.  A  small  and  flattish  pan,  or 
dish,  with  a  handle  to  it,  employed  as 
a  crucible  for  assayingsilver.  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xxxiiL  44.)  The  example  is 
copied  from  a  bas-relief  found  on  the 


Via  Appia,  the  use  of  which  is 
clearly  identified  in  the  original,  by 
the  representation  of  a  bag  of  money 
beside  it. 

BATFOLA.  A  sort  of  drinking 
cup  of  large  dimensions  and  valuable 
materials ;  but  of  which  the  precise 
form  and  capacity  are  not  known. 
Plant  SHch.  v.  4.  12. 

BAX'A  and  BAX'EA.  A  light 
sort  of  slipper,  or  sandal,  or  shoe, 


made  of  fibres,  leaves,  or  willow 
strips  platted  together  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  34.  6.  and 
13.)>  and  of  the  palm  leaf,  or  the 
papyrus,  by  the  Egyptians.    (Apul. 


Met.  ii.  39.)  They  were  worn  on 
the  Comic  stage  (Plaut  Men,  ii.  3. 
40.),  and  by  philosophers  who  af- 
fected simplicity  of  dress.  (Apul. 
Met.  xi.  p.  244.)  The  example  is 
from  an  original  of  papyrus  in  the 
Berlin  collection.  They  are  some- 
times indicated  on  the  feet  of  Egyp- 
tian statues,  and  many  originals  have 
been  discovered  in  the  Egyptian 
tombs ;  some  made  with  close  sides 
and  upper  leather,  like  a  shoe ; 
others  with  a  leaf  forming  a  mere 
strap,  like  a  clog,  across  the  instep  ; 
and  others,  like  the  specimen  here 
engraved,  with  a  band  across  the 
instep,  and  another  smaller  leaf  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  sole,  intended  to 
pass  the  great  toe  through. 

BEN'NA.  A  Gaulish  word,  used 
to  designate  a  four-wheeled  cart  or 
carriage  made  of  wicker-work,  and 
capable  of  holding  several  persons,  as 
seen  in  the  example  copied  from  the 
Column  of  Antoninus.  Festus,  s.  v. 
Scheffer,  Be  Vehic,  ii.  21.     Compare 


Cato,  J?,  if.  23.  2.  where,  however, 
Schneider  reads  Mctna. 

BES.  Eight-twelfths,  or  two- 
thirds  of  any^ing ;  as,  for  instance, 
one  of  the  fractional  parts  of  the  As ; 
but  not  used  in  actnial  coinage  as  a 
piece  of  money.    Varro,  X.X.  v.  172. 


BE8TIABIUS. 


BICLINIUM. 
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BESTIA'RIUS(;»iipwfuix^O-  One 
yrho  was  trained  and  hired  to  fight 
with  wild  beasts  at  the  Circensian 
games,  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre, 
or  upon  any  particular  occasion  when 
shows  of  this  nature  were  exhibited 
to  the  people.  (Cic  Sext  64.  Id. 
Q.  Fr.  ii  6,)  The  Bestiarii  were 
distinct  from  the  gladiators,  and 
altogether  regarded  as  an  inferior 
class  of  combatants  (Pet  Sat  45. 
11.);  nerertheless,  they  were  at 
first  ftilly  protected,  like  them,  with 
defensiTe  and  offensive  armour ;  yiz. 


m  helmet,  shield,  knife  or  sword,  and 
defences  for  the  legs ;  most  of  which 
particolars  are  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, forming  part  of  a  bas-relief 
let  into  the  wall  of  the  Palazzo 
SaTelli,  now  Orsini,  at  Rome,  and 
which  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
theatre  of  Ifareellus;  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  which  600  wild  beasts  were 
killed,  a  slaughter  commemorated, 
no  doubt,  bj  the  bas-relief  here  in- 
troduced. But  latterly  they  became 
more  distinct  in  their  accoutrements 
and  mode  of  fighting,  haying  no  body 


armour  beyond  bandagea   on  their 


legs  and  arms ;  and  for  offensive 
weapons,  carrying  only  a  spear  or  a 
sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of 
coloured  cloth,  like  the  Spanish 
matador,  in  the  other ;  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  example,  from  a  tomb 
at  Pompeii.  This  custom  was  first 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Flm,H.N.  viii.  21. 
BIBLIOPCLA        (/SiCTOomfiAnt). 

I  A  bookatUer;  whose  trade  consisted 
in  collecting  MSS.  (Mart  Ep.  iv. 
72. ) ;  advertising  them  by  catalogues 
aflixed  to  the  outside  it   his  2iop 

I  (Mart  Ep,  I  118.  11.  Hor.  Sat  l 
4.  71.  Id.  A.  P.  373.)  ;  multiplying 
copies  by  the  employment  of  various 
hands  to  transcribe  them  (Mart  Ep, 
ii  8.  Compare  Ep.  vii  11.);  and 
disposing  of  the  same  by  sale.  (Plin. 
£>.  ix.  11.) 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (/3i«Aio94in)). 
A  library ;  t.  e.  the  apartment  or 
building  in  which  a  collection  of 
books  is  preserved.  (Cic  Fam,  viL 
28.)  A  room  fitted  up  as  a  library 
was  discovered  in  one  of  the  houses 
at  Herculaneum,  in  the  year  1753, 
which  contained  1756  MSS.  exclu- 
sive of  many  destroyed  by  the  work- 
men before  their  value  was  known. 
They  were  arranged  in  shelves,  or 
presses,  round  the  room,  to  the  height 
of  nearly  six  feet ;  and  in  its  centre, 
there  was  also  an  isolated  case, 
formed  by  a  rectangular  column, 
which  fh)nted  each  way,  and  was 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  shelves.  lorio,  Offiema  d/i 
Papiru 

2.  A  library  ;  t.  e.  the  collection  of 
books  contained  in  a  library.  Cic. 
Ftm.  xiiL  77.  Festus,  *.  v. 

3.  A  book-case,  or  set  of  book 
shelves.  PauL  Dig.  30.  L  41.  Ulp. 
Dig.  32.  3.  52.  $  8. 

BIBLIOTHE'CULA.  A  smaU 
library.    Symm.  Ep.  iv.  18. 

BICLIN'IUM.  A  sofa,  or  couch, 
adapted  for  two  persons  to  recline  on 
at  their  meals,  &c  (Plant  Bacch. 
iv.  3.  84.  and  117.)  It  is  a  hybrid 
word,  half  Latin  and  half  Greek, 
M  2 
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BIDEKS. 


BIFRONS. 


(Qoint  i.  5.  68.)     The  example  is     lustration  affords  a  view  of  tbe  re 


from  a  Roman  bas-relief. 

BIBENS  (SiiccAAo,  fffuvvri),  A 
strong  and  heavy  two-pronged  hoe 
(Ov.  Fast  iv.  927),  employed  in  vari- 


ous agricoltoral  purposes ;  such  as,  for 
hoeing  up  the  soil  instead  of  plough* 
ing ;  for  breaking  the  clods  of  ciurth 
*  turned  up  by  the  plough ;  for  loosen- 
ing and  clearing  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  the  vine,  &c  (Virg.  G.  ii. 
855.  400.  Tibull.  il  3.  6.  Columell. 
iv.  17.  8.)  The  example  is  from  an 
engraved  gem,  which  represents 
Satam  in  the  character  of  an  agri- 
onltural  slave,  in  allusion  to  the 
Sotomalian  festivaL 

2.  As  an  adjective,  it  is  descriptive 
of  things  which  arc  formed  with  two 
prongs,  blades,  or  teeth  ;  as /or/ex  or 
ferruM  bidetu  (Virg.  Cat  8.  Id.  Cir. 
213.),  a  pair  of  shears  (cut  of  Foiu 
rsx)  ;  bidetu  ancora  (Plin.  vii.  57.), 
an  anchor  with  a  double  fluke,  for  in 
early  times  they  were  only  made 
with  a  single  one.     Cut  of  Ancora. 

BIDEN'TAL.  A  small  temple  or 
shrine,  consecrated  by  the  augurs, 
and  enclosing  an  altar  erected  upon 
any  spot  which  had  been  struck  with 
lightning  (jmteat) ;  so  called  because 
it  was  customary  to  sacrifice  a  sheep 
of  two  years'  old  (Jndenti)  at  such 
places.  (Fe8tu8«.v.  Hor.  i4.  P.  471. 
ApoL  Dw  Socr,  p.  677.)    The  il- 


^i:r> — ,??^^ 


mains  of  a  bidental  at  Pompeii.  The 
altar  is  seen  in  the  centre,  and  parts 
of  the  columns  which  enclosed  it  are 
standing  in  their  places;  the  roof 
and  superstructure  may  be  easily 
imagined. 

BIFORIS  and  BIF  ORUS  (5fOu- 
poi).  Bivalve  ;  applied  to  windows 
and  doors,  to  indicate  those  which 
open  in  two  leaves,  instead  of  all  in 
one  piece,  similar  to  what  i^e  call 
French  windows  and  folding-doors. 
(Ovid.  Pont.  iii.  3.  5.  Vitniv.  iv.  6. 
6.)     See  the  illustration  to   Ante- 

PAOMENTUM. 

BIF'RONS  (8«Ai^«iros).  Having 
two  fronts  or  faces  looking  both 
ways;  a  type  attri- 
buted to  Janus,  as  il- 
lustrative of  his  great 
sagacity,  and  emblem- 
atic of  his  knowledge  of 
the  past  and  future, — 
the  known,  which,  as 
it  were,  lies  before,  and  ,f, 
the  unknown,  which  is 
behind.  (Virg.  ^n.' vii.  ISO  Busts 
of  this  kind,  with  the  likenesses  of 
different  persons  turned  back  to 
back,  were  much  used  by  the  ancients 
to  ornament  their  libraries  and  pic- 
ture galleries;  they  were  frequently 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  square  pillar  at 
the  meeting  of  cross-roads ;  and  very 
generally  as  a  termination  for  the 
top  of  a  post  forming  the  upright  to 
a  garden  railing,  or  other  ornamental 
enclosure;  for  which  purposes  an 
I  object  presenting  a  front  or  complete 
'  view  all  round  is  especially  adapted. 
The  illustration  is  from  the  Capitol 
at  Rome ;  it  presents  two  female 
busts,  of  the  same  likeness,  a  rare 
coincidence ;  for  busts  of  this  kind 


BIOA. 


BILTCHNI8. 
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mostly  repretent  male  heads  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  very  generally  philo- 
sophers, or  of  the  Indian  Bacchus, 
onited  with  some  mythological  or 
other  personage. 

BFGA    (<rvvwfMt).      A    pair    of 
hones  yoked    togeUier;  which  was 


effected  by  a  cross-bar  resting  on 
their  withers,  like  oar  curricle-bar, 
as  is  Tery  plainly  shown  by  the  illus- 
tration, from  a  Pompeian  painting. 
In  this  sense  the  plural,  biga,  is 
generally  and  most  appropriately 
used.  Plin.  H.N.  vil  57.  Virg.  jEn. 
iL  272.  CatulL  !▼.  26. 

2.  In  the  singular,  more  accu- 
rately, though  the  plural  is  also  used, 
a  car  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses ;  a 
two-horsed  carriage  (Suet   Tib,  26. 


Tac.  Hist  L  86.)f  and  equally  ap- 
plied to  a  war-car,  or  racing  chariot, 
which  latter  is  represented  by  the 
engraTing,  fh>m  a  fictile  lamp. 

BIGA'TUS,  ac.  atoRsiM,  or  orgeH" 
turn  bigatum.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  23.)  A 
silver  denarius;  one  of  the  eu^iest 
Roman  coins  (Liv.  xziii.  15.  Tac 
OerwL  5.x  which  bore  the  device  of  a 
biga^  or   two-hone  car,  oo  the  re- 


The 


verse  (Plin.  H.  N, 
xxxiii.  13.),  from 
which  it  received 
its  name.  The  ex- 
ample is  from  an 
original  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  and 
drawn  of  the  actual  size. 

BIJ'UGIS  and  BIJ'UGUS. 
same  as  Bioa,  in  both  senses. 

BPLANX.  With  two  scales. 
Marc.  Capell.  iL  180.  p.  42.  See  Libra. 

B  r  L  I  X  (ilfuros).  Literally, 
made  with  two  threads,  or  by  a 
double  set  of  leashes  (licia%  in  refer- 
ence to  cloth  woven  like  our  "  twill  ** 
or  "dimity"  (Virg.  jEh.  xiL  875.), 
the  peculiarity  of  which  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  threads 
of  the  warp  and  woof  are  interlaced. 
In  a  piece  of  common  **  calico,"  the 
threads  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles,  every  thread  of  the  woof 
(subtemen)  passing  alternately  over 
and  under  one  of  the  threads  of  the 
warp  {stamen),  for  which  a  single  set 
of  leashes  is  sufficient ;  but  in  twilled 
fabrics  a  thread  of  the  woof  is  passed 
over  one,  and  then  under  two  or  more 
threads  of  the  warp,  which  gives  a 
ribbed  appearance  in  the  pattern. 
Thus,  when  the  twill  is  formed  by 
passing  over  one  thread  and  under 
two,  it  requires  two  sets  of  leashes, 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
bilix;  when  over  one,  and  under 
three,  trilix ;  and  so  on. 

BILYCH'NIS,  sc  ftirenia.  A 
lamp  furnished  with  two  nozxles  and 


wicks,  so  as  to  give  out  two  sepa- 
rate flames  (Pet.  Sat  30.  2.),  as  in 
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BIPALIUM. 


BIRElflS. 


the   example,   from  an  original   of 
bronze. 

BIPA'LIUM.     A  particular  kind 
of  spade,  fitted  with  a  cross-bar  at  a 


certain  height  above  the  blade,  upon 
which  the  labourer  pressed  his  foot 
in  dig^g,  and  thus  drove  the  blade 
two  spits  deep,  or  twice  the  depth  of 
the  common  spade  (polo).  The 
usual  reach  of  this  instrument  was 
two  feet,  but  that  could  be  increased 
or  diminished,  by  placing  the  cross- 
bar either  further  from,  or  nearer  to, 
the  blade.  (Cato,  R,R,  45.  2.  Varro, 
R,R,  i.  37.  5.  Columell.  xl  3.  11.) 
The  example  is  from  a  sepulchral 
bas-relief. 

BIPED  A.  A  large  tile,  two  feet 
long,  used  for  making  pavements  in 
the  open  air.  Pallad.  i.  40.  2.  Id.  L 
19.  1. 

BIPEN'NIFER.  Bearing,  or 
armed  with,  the  double-bladed  axe 
(Jbipennia\  a  weapon  especially  cha^ 
racteristic  of  the  Amazons,  as  seen  in 
the  illustration,  from  a 
Greek  bas-relief;  but 
also  attributed  to  other 
persons,  as  to  the 
Thracian  king,  Lycur- 
gus  (Or.  Mei,  vr,  22.), 
and  to  Areas,  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Callisto. 
Or.  Met  TiiL  391. 

BIPEN'NIS  (hUrro- 
IMS  ir^Aff«rvf,  a{tio|).  An 
■xe  with  a  double  edge 
or  blade  (Isidor.  Orig, 
xix.  19. 11.);  used  as  a  chip  axe  (Hor. 
CM.  iv.  4.  67.),  and  more  com- 
monly as  a  weapon  of  war.  ^Virg. 
JSn.  T.  307.  Plin,  H.N.  viii.  8.) 
See  the  illnstntion  and  preceding 
word. 


BIPR(yRUS  (8fvp«poi).  Having 
a  double  prow  (Hygin.  Fab,  168. 
277.);  which  probably  means  a 
vessel  built  sharp  fore  and  aft,  like 
the  fast-sailing  "proas**  of  the  In- 
dian seas,  so  that  it  could  sail  either 
way  without  tacking  or  going  about. 
Compare  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  6. 

BIRFMIS  (lUcwwos).  Literally, 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  oars  or 
sculls ;  and  thence  used,  both  adjec- 
tively  with  acapha,  and  absolutely, 
for  a  small  boat  rowed  by  one  man. 


who  handles  a  pair  of  sculls,  as  in 
the  engraving,  from  an  ancient  fresco 
painting.  Uor.  Od.  iii.  29.  62. 
Lucan.  viii.  562.  Compare  565.  and 
611.,  where  the  same  is  designated 
parva  ratis,  and  alnus, 

2.  (iUcpoTos).     Furnished  with  tiro 
baMk8  of  oars  (ordines)  ;  which  is  the 


more  common  application,  and  de- 
signates a  bireme  or  vessel  of  war, 
which  has  two  lines  of  oars  on  each 
side,  placed  in  a  diagonal  poMtion 
one  above  the  other,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, from  a  marble  bas-relief  of 
the  Villa  Albani,  each  oar  being 
worked  by  a  single  rower.  (Plin. 
H.N.  vii.  57.  Cees.  B.C.  iii.  40.  Tac. 
Hist  V.  23.)  That  such  was  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  bireme,  is  sufficiently  evident 
fit>m  the  figure  in  the  cut;  by  the 
sculptures  on   Tnjan*s  Column  (23, 


BIROTUS. 


BOLS. 
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24.  59.  61.  ed.  Bartoli),  where  a 
simUar  disposition  is  indicated ;  and 
by  the  passage  of  Tacitus  (/.  c), 
which  distinguishes  a  yessel  which 
has  its  oars  placed  in  a  single  file 
(trnmeris)  from  the  bireme,  which, 
therefore,  had  them  distribnted  in 
two — ampUt  quod  biremium,  quaque 
simplici  ordine  aoebantur, 

BIRCyTUS,  and  BIRCTA  sub- 
stantiTely.  Having  two  wheels, 
and  thos  designating  any  description 
of  carriage  so  constructed;  all  of 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  Ana- 
lytical Index.  Non.  Marc.  «.v.  Cinumj 
p.  86.    Cod.  Theodoa.  8.  5.  8. 

BIR'RUS.  A  capote,  or  ci^e, 
with  a  hood  to  it  (SchoL  Vet.  ad 


128.)  ;  though  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  only  used  by 


Juv.  Sat  viii  145.),  which  was  in 
very  common  use  amongst  all  classes 
under  the  later  emperors,  as  an  out- 
door covering  for  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders. It  had  a  long  nap,  like  beaver 
(Claud.  Epigr,  42.),  and  from  the 
thickness  ot  its  texture  is  designated 
as  stiff  {riffens.  Snip.  Sev.  Dial.  14.), 
both  of  which  qualities  are  clearly 
recognizable  in  the  illustration,  firom 
m  statue  found  at  Pompeii,  which  re- 
pesents  a  young  fisherman  asleep  in 
his  capote. 

BISAC'CIUM.  A  pair  of  saddle- 
bags made  of  coarse  sacking  ;  the 
original  of  the  Italian  biaacce,  and 
hffdKtw  of  the  modem  Greeks. 
Pet  Sat  31.  9.  Anton,  ad  I 

BI8ELLA'RIU&  A  person  to 
whom  the  privilege  was  accorded  of 
using  a  bisdUum,  Inscript  ap, 
Grut  1099.  2. 

BISEL/LIUM.  A  state  chair  of 
large  dimensJom,  sufllcient  for  hold- 
ing two  penons   (Varro»  L,L.  v. 


one ;  as  the  several  specimens  found 
or  represented  at  Pompeii  are  usually 
accompanied  by  a  single  foot-stool 
(wppedaneum)  placed  in  the  centre, 
similar  to  the  example  here  given, 
which  is  from  a  Pompeian  bas-relief, 
and  has  its  name,  hiMeUium^  inscribed 
above  it.  These  chairs  were  used 
by  persons  of  distinction,  especially 
the  Augustals,  in  the  provinces, 
at  the  theatre  and  other  public 
places,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
»dla  cundis  was  at  Rome.  Inscript 
ap,  Mazois.  Ruines  de  Pomp.  voL  L 
p.  24.*  ap.  Fabretti,  c.  3.  n.  324.  ap, 
Grut  475.  3. 

BIV'lUM.      A    road,    or   street, 
which  branches  into  two  forks  (Plin. 


H.  N.  vL  32.);  hence,  in  bivio  (Virg. 
JEn,  ix.  238.),  at  the  point  of  diver- 
gence between  two  such  roads  or 
streets,  and  which  in  the  town  of 
Pompeii  is  always  furnished  with  a 
fountain,  as  in  Uie  example,  which 
presents  a  street  view  in  that  city. 

BOVM.  Probably  identical  with 
the  Greek  kXou>(,  which  was  a  large 
wooden  collar,  put  round  the  neck  of 
mischievous  dogs  (Xen.  HeU  iL  4. 
41.);  whence  the  Romans  applied 
ihe  word,  in  a  similar  sense,  to  a 
collar  of  wood  or  iron  |mt  round  the 
neck  of  slaves  and  criminals.    Plant 
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BOLETAR. 


BRACiE. 


Am,  iii.  2.  5.  Id.  Capt  iy.  2.  109. 
Pradent  Prcef,  Psych.  34.  HieroD. 
5.  in  Hierem.  27. 

BOLE'TAR.  Properly  a  dish 
fbr  serving  mushrooms  {bcleti)  upon 
(Mart  Ep,  xiv.  101.) ;  and  thence 
transferred  to  an^  kind  of  dish. 
Apic.  ii.  1.  T.  2.  yiii  7. 

BOTEL'LUS.  Diminutive  of 
botulus.     Mart  t.  78. 

BOTULA'RIUS.  A  maker  and 
vendor  of  botuli,  black  puddings,  or 
SMisage  meat    Sen.  Ep.  56. 

BOT'ULUS  iipiaim).  A  sort  of 
sausage  meat  or  black  pudding,  for  it 
was  prepared  with  the  blood  of  the 
animal  (TertuU.  ApoL  9.),  which 
appears  to  have  been  prised  more 
especially  by  the  common  people, 
and  such  gentry  as  Trimalchio  of 
Petronius.  Mart  xiv.  72.  GelL  xvl 
7.  a  Petr.  S<U,  xlix.  10. 

BOVFLE.  (Veget  iv.  1.  3.)  The 
same  as  Bubile,  which  is  the  more 
usual  form. 

BRABE'UM,  BRABFUM,  or 
BRAVFUM  (fipc^^iof).  The  prize 
given  to  the  victor  at  the  public 
games.  (Prudent  Tl^pl  2r€<p,  y. 
538.)  The  exclamation  hravo!  as  a 
si^  of  approval,  refers  its  origin  to 
this  word. 

BRABEU'TA  (/B^fvr^O-  The 
judge  who  declared  the  victors,  and 
awurded  the  prizes  at  the  public 
games  of  Greece.    Suet.  Aero,  53. 

BRAC'iE  or  BRAC'CJE  (ivo- 
(vp/Scr).  An  article  of  dress  which 
entirely  covered  the  lower  part  of  the 
person  from  the  waist  (see  cut  2.) 
to  the  ankles,  and  was  either  made  to 
fit  the  figure  nearly  tight,  like  our 
pantaloons,  or  to  sit  more  loosely 
round  the  legs,  like  trowsers.  The 
word  contains  the  elements  of  the 
Scotch  breeks,  and  English  breeches; 
bat  answers  more  closelv  to  the 
pantaUxms  and  trowsers  of  the  present 
day.  The  Romans  included  both 
kinds  under  the  general  term  of 
bracte ;  but  the  Greeks  distinguished 
each  particular  form  by  a  chtfaeter- 
Istie  name ;  as  follows : — 


1.  h^uptSts,      A    pair    of   tight 
trowsers  or  pantaloons,  more  espe- 


cially proper  to  the  Eastern  nations, 
and  amongst  these  the  Amazons 
and  Persians  (Ovid.  TrisL  v.  10.  34. 
Herod.  I  71.),  as  shown  by  the  en- 
graving annexed,  which  represents  a 
Persian  prince  at  the  battle  of  Issus, 
from  the  great  mosaic  at  Pompeii. 

2.  Braces  Icuea  (^Aoucoi).     A  pair 
of  loose  trowsers,  worn  in  the  same 


manner  as  the  preceding,  but  more 
generally  characteristic  of  the  north- 
em  nations  (Ovid.  Trist  v.  7.  49. 
Lucan.  L  430.),  as  seen  in  the  an- 
nexed figure,  representing  one  of  the 
German  auxiliaries  in  the  army  of 
Tngan  ;  and  of  the  Phrygians, 
amongst  the  Asiatics  (Eur.  Cyci. 
182) ;  consequently  the  usual  costume 
of  Paris. 

3.  Braca  virgaUt  (Propert  iv.  10, 
43.^,  or  picta.  (Val.  Place.  vL  227.) 
Striped,  checked,  and  embroidered 
trowsers,  which  were  much  worn  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Asia.  See  the 
next  illustration. 


BBACAETOS. 


BRACHIALE. 


BRACA'RIXJS.  Strictly  a  £roipjer- 
maker  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev,  24.)  ;  bat 
in  the  Edict  of  Diocletian  (p.  20.),  a 
tailor  in  general,  who  made  any  kind 
of  Test. 

BRACA'TUS  or  BRACCA'TUS. 
In  general,  a  person  who  wears  trow- 
sers  or  pantaloons  ;  more  especially 
intended  to  characterise  the  Asiatic 
or  northern  races  (Cic  Fam,  ix.  15. 
Pers.  Sat  iiL  53.),  as  distinguished 
from  the  Greeks,  by  whom  they  were 
never  worn ;  and  from  the  Romans, 
by  whom  they  were  only  adopted  at  a 
late  period  of  the  Empire,  or  by  per- 
woDB  who  affected  a  foreign  style. 
Tac.  HtMt  H  20. 

2.  BraeatuM  Mum  corpus,  breeched 
from  head  to  foot  An  expression 
intended  to  describe  a  pecoliar  sort 
of  costume  commonly  worn  by  the 
races  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Pains    Mseotis  (Mela,   ii.    1.),    and 


often  seen  on  the  figures  of  Amazons 
on  the  Greek  fictile  Tases,  from  one 
of  which  the  illustration  here  intro- 
daced  is  taken.  It  was  a  dress 
which  formed  a  pair  of  pantaloons 
below,  and  a  sort  of  waistcoat  or 
jacket  above;  but  was  made  all  in 
one  lenf^th,  as  the  phrase  indicates, 
and  as  is  clearly  shown  by  a  figure 
in  Winkelman  (Afoiu  Ined,  No.  149.), 
which  leares  exposed  the  portion 
here  concealed  by  the  kilt 

3.  BracatuM  milea,  A  troweered 
mddier;  which  means,  when  the 
phrase  is  used  with  reference  to  the 
repnUiean  or  early  Imperial  period, 
m  foreign  soldier  or  anxiliary  (Pro- 


pert  ill  4.  17.)  from  any  of  the 
nations  who  wore  long  trowsers  as 
their  national  costume  (see  the  cut  of 
Braca  2.  and  many  other  examples 
on  the  Column  of  Tnjan) ;  but  £^m 
the  days  of  Alexander  Severus,  and 
subsequently,  these  articles  of  apparel 
were  also    adopted  by  the    Roman 


soldiers  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  40.), 
and  may  be  seen  on  those  figures  of 
the  arch  of  Constantine,  which  were 
executed  at  the  period  when  the  arch 
was  built,  and  not  taken  from  the 
works  of  Trajan,  one  of  which  is 
here  introduced;  consequently,  in  any 
writings  of  this  period  the  phrase 
is  equally  characteristic  of  the  Ro- 
mans themselves. 

4.  Bracata  GaUia.  A  department  of 
Gaul,  so  called  from  the  long  breeches 
or  trowsers  worn  by  its  inhabitants. 
It  was  subsequently  termed  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Mela,  ii.  59.  Plin. 
H.  N.  iil  5. 

BRACHIA'LE  (wtpiifMxtii^iOp). 
A  piece  of  defensive  armour  which 
covered  the  brcmhium, 
or  part  of  the  arm  be- 
tween the  wrist  and 
elbow.  It  is  distinctly 
mentioned  by  Xenophon 
(Cjfrop.  vi.  4.  2.)  as 
part  of  the  accoutre- 
ments worn  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  is  sometimes 
seen  on  figures  of  Ro- 
man gladuitors,  though  the  Latin 
name  doea  not  occur  in  this  sense, 
except,  perhaps,  TrebeU.  ClawL  14., 
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BBEPHOTBOPH  EUM. 


BUCCULA. 


where,  howerer,  it  may  mean  a 
bracelet  The  example  here  intro- 
daoed  is  from  an  original  of  bronze, 
which  was  found,  with  other  pieces 
of  armonr,  at  Pompeii,  and  probably 
belonged  to  a  glacUator.  The  rings 
by  which  it  was  &stened  on  the 
mnt  of  the  arm  are  seen  at  the  side. 

BREPHOTROPHE'UM  and 

BREPHOTROPHI'UM  (Bp^<po- 
rpo^Tbv),  A /oundling^hospitai;  both 
words,  however,  the  Latin  as  well  as 
Greek,  are  of  a  late  date,  not  occurring 
before  the  age  of  the  Christian  empe- 
rors, when  foundlings  were  declared  to 
be  free,  and  those  who  received  or 
educated  them  were  forbidden  by  law 
to  detain,  or  sell  them  as  slaves  (Imp. 
Justin.  Cod,  i.  2.  19.) ;  for  while  the 
exposure,  sale,  or  giving  in  pawn 
of  children  was  commonly  permitted 
and  practised,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
establishment  of  this  kind  would  be 
maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

BUBFLE  (/3<{avA0r  or  -oy).  A 
oow-shed,  cow-house,  or  stall  for  oxen. 


(Thasdr.  ii.  8.  Cato,  JR.  JR.  4.  Colu- 
melL  L  6.  4.)  The  illustration,  which 
might  almost  have  been  sketched 
from  a  modem  farm-yard,  is  copied 
from  a  miniature  of  the  Vatican  Virgil. 
BUB'SEQUA.    A  cow-boy,  who 


drives  the  cattle  to  and  from  their 
pastures,  &c  (ApuL  3fe<.  viii. 
p.  152.  Sldon.  Ep,  I  6.)  The  ex- 
ample is  from  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

BUBUUCUS  (fiovK6Kos).       In  a 
general  sense,  a  cow-herd,  neat-herd. 


or  herdsman  (Virg.  Eel.  x.  9.),  who 
tends,  manages,  and  has  the  general 
care  of  the  cattle  on  a  farm;  in 
which  sense  the  term  pastor  is  more 
common.  The  illustration  is  from 
an  engraved  gem. 

2.  More  especially  and  frequently, 
a  countryman  who  drives  a  team  of 
oxen  at  the  plough  (Columell.  ii.  5. 
2.  iL  13.  1.  ii.  2.  25.),  as  shown  in 
the  illustration  «.  Arator;  or  in  a 
waggon  of  any  kind.  Ovid,  Trist, 
iii.  12.  30. 

BUCCELLA'TUM.  A  hard  sol- 
dier's biscuit,  which  was  distributed 
for  rations  upon  a  march.  Spart 
Pescenn.  Nig.  10.  Ammian.  xvii.  8.  2. 

BUCCULA  {Topayyaels).  The 
cheek-piece  of  a  helmet,  which  was 
(\imished  with  one  on  each  of  its 
sides,  attached  by  hinges,  so  as  to 
be  lifted  up  and  down  at  pleasure. 
In  active  exercise  the  huccuUt  were 
fastened  under  the 
chin  ;  when  the 
wearer  was  "  at 
ease,''  they  were 
frequently  tied  up 
over  the  top  of 
the  skull  cap.  (See 
the  illustrations  $, 
Galea.  Liv.  xliv. 
34.  Juv.  X.  134.)  The  engraving 
shows  one  side  of  an  original  bronze 
helmet  found  in  a  tomb  at  Paestum, 


BUCCULABIUS. 


BULLA. 
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with    the    cheek    piece    depending  I 

BUCCULA'RIUS.  One  who 
made,  or  affixed  cheek-pieces  (buc- 
cmUb)  to  hehnetfl.  Anrel.  Arcad.  Dig. 
50.  6.  6. 

BU'CINA  and  BUCCINA 
(fivicdrri),  A  particular  kind  of  horn, 
formed  in  spiral  twists  (Orid,  Met  L 


S36.X  like  the  shell  of  the  fish  oat  of 
which  it  was  originally  made,  as 
shown  hy  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  a  small  hronze  figure  once  be- 
longing to  Blanchini.  In  this,  its 
earliest  form,  it  was  commonly  osed 
by  swine  and  neat-herds  to  collect 
their  droves  from  the  woods  (Varro, 
R.IL  u.  4.  20.  Id.  iii.  13.  1.  Prop, 
iv.  10.  29.);  by  the  night  watch,  and 
the  Aecensi,  to  give  notice  of  the 
hours  by  night  or  day  (Prop.  iy.  4. 
6.  Seneca,  Th^est  798.)  ;  and  in 
eariy  times,  to  summon  the  Quirites 
to  the  assembly,  or  collect  them  upon 
any  emergency.    Prop.  iv.  L  13. 

8.  The  buctna  was  also  employed 
as  one  of  the  three  wind  instruments 
with  which  signals  were  made,  or 
the  word  of  command  given  to  the 
soldiery  (Polyb.  xr.  12.  2.  Virg. 
^n.  xL  475.  Veget  MU,  ill  5.); 
bat  the  military  instrument  was  then 
of  a  different  form,  haying  a  larger 
month  made  of  metal,  and  bent  round 
ondemeath  (gute  in  semeHptam  arto 
eimloJleeHiwr,  Veget  lc.\o(  which 
lund  a  specimen  is  here  given,  from 


A   BMorbte  baa-rtlicf;   pohlidked   by 
Bvney,  HitL  o/Mmme^  toL  L  pL6. 


BUCINA'TOR  or  BUCCINA'- 
TOR  (fivKtunrHis,  or  fivKmiwriit). 
One  who  blows  the  horn,  called 
bucina  (Polyb.  ii.  29.  6.  Id.  xxx.  18. 
11.  Cbs.  B,C.  ii.  35.),  which  in 
addition  to  the  uses  mentioned  in  the 
last  article,  was  also  employed  for 
making  signals  on  board  ship,  as  in 
the  example,  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp. 


which  represents  a  ship  coming  into 
port ;  the  sailors  are  furling  the  sails, 
while  the  master  signalizes  its  arrival 
by  sounding  the  bucina. 

BUL'GA.  A  small  leathern  bag, 
which  was  carried  on  the  arm  (Non. 
#.  V.  p.  78.  ed.  Mer- 
cer), in  the  same 
manner  as  the  mo- 
dem reticule,  by 
travellers,  who  used 
it  as  a  money  bag 
(Lucil.  Sat  vL  p.20. 
1.  ed.  Gerlach.  Yarro 
ap.  Non.  Lc.'i  \  and 
by  agriculturists,  as  a  pouch,  con- 
taining the  seed  at  sowing  time  (the 
vtipa  air^pfio^Spos  of  the  Greek  An- 
thology), to  which  use  the  example 
here  given  was  applied ;  it  is  borne 
by  a  figure  ftimished  with  varions 
implements  of  husbandry  on  a  beauti- 
ful silver  tazza  of  the  Neapolitan 
Museum.     Mut.  Borb.  xii  47. 

BUULA.  Literally  a  waier 
bubbU;  whenee  the  word  is  applied 
to  various  ornaments  of  a  globolar 
form,  or  which  possess  some  affinity 
in  shape  to  a  babble ;  vis.^ 
N  2 
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BULLA. 


BURA. 


1.  The  head  of  a  nail;  made  of 
rich  and  elaborate  designs  in  bronze, 
or  sometimes  gold 
(Cic.  Verr,  ▼.  67.). 
and  nsed  for  orna- 
menting the  external 
panels  of  a  door. 
The  example  is  from 
an  original  of  bronze,  and  represents 
one  of  the  nail  heads  which  decorate 
the  ancient  bronze  doors  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome. 

2.  A  boss  or  stud  of  the  precious 
metals  or  other  Taluable  material, 
affixed  as  an  orna- 
ment to  other  objects; 
as,  for  instance,  to  a 
girdle,  shoulder  belt, 
sword  sheath,  &c. 
(Virg.  Mn.  ix.  359.) 
The  example  is  from  an  original  in 
ivory  found  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome. 

d.  Buila  awrta,     A  golden  orna- 
ment, worn  by  the  Roman  children 


of  noble  families.  (Plin.  H,N, 
zzziiL  4.)  It  consisted  of  two  con- 
cave plates  of  gold  fastened  together 
by  an  elastic  brace  of  the  same 
material,  so  as  to  form  a  complete 
globe,  within  which  an  amulet  was 
contained.  (Macrob.  Sat  L  6.) 
The  illustration  represents  an  origmal 
which  was  found  at  Roma  Vecchia 
(Ficoroni,  BoXia  d*  Oro,  p.  8.),  and  is 
drawn  of  one-third  the  actual  size. 

4.  Bulla  9corUa,  An  ornament  of 
m  similar  description,  only  made  of 
IsotAer,  instead  of  gold,  which  was 
worn  attached  to  a  thong  of  the  same 


material  (lorwm^  Juv.   ▼.   165.),  by 
the  children  of  freedmen  and  of  the 


lower  classes.  (Ascon.  in  Cic  For. 
V.  58.)  The  example  is  from  a 
small  bronze  statue  found  at  Perugia, 
in  which  the  details  of  the  band  by 
which  it  was  fastened  round  the  neck 
clearly  indicate  that  it  was  made  of  a 
leather  plat. 

BULLA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
bulla;  which  was  suspended  by  a 
fastening  round  the  neck,  so  as  to 
hang  in  front  of  the  breast.  It  was 
so  worn  by  Roman  children,  until 
they  attained  the  age 
of  puberty,  when  it 
was  laid  aside,  toge- 
ther with  the  pra- 
textoy  and  dedicated 
to  the  tutelary  dei- 
ties of  their  house. 
(Scipio  Afr.  ap.  Ma- 
crob. Sat  ii.  10.  Pers. 
Sat  ▼.  31.)  The 
lustration  is  from 
bas-relief  in  terra- 
cotta, and  represents 
a  youth  with  his  tablet  at  school 

BUI/LULA.  Diminutive  of 
Bulla.  An  ornament,  worn  by 
females  round  their  necks,  of  similar 
character  to  the  last,  but  of  smaller 
dimensions,  and  made  of  gold,  silver, 
bronze,  or  of  precious  stones.  In- 
script.  ap.  Ficoroni,  Bolla  (TOrOf 
p.  26.  Hieron.  t»  Isai.  ii.  3.  18. 

BU'RA  or  BU'RIS  (y^s).  The 
plough  tail  (Varro,  R.  B,  i.  19.  2.)  ; 
L  e,  the  hinder  part  of  an  ancient 
plough  formed  out  of  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  a  single  piece  of  timber,  bent 
at  one  end  into  a  curve  (Virg.  Georg. 
i.  169.),  like  an  ox*s  tail  (Ms  o^). 


BUSTUABIUS. 


BUXUM. 
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from  which  resemblance  the  Latin 
name  originated.  (Senr.  ad  Virg. 
he.  Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  14.  2.)  The 
illustration    represents    an    ancient 


plongh,  fhmi  an  engrayed  gem;  the 
bent  part  on  the  left  hand  is  the 
ftvra ;  the  short  hook  nnder  it,  shod 
with  iron,  acted  as  the  share  (vomer) ; 
the  upright  stock,  formed  by  a 
natural  branch  growing  out  in  an 
opposite  direction,  the  handle  (stiva), 
l^  which  the  ploughman  guided  his 
machine ;  and  the  straight  end,  pro- 
ceeding horizontally  from  the  curve, 
a  pole  (teMo),  to  which  the  oxen  were 
attached.  Compare  also  Aratrum, 
2.,  where  the  same  part  is  shown 
upon  a  Greek  plough  of  improved 
construction  at  the  letters  A  A. 

BUSTUA'RIUS.        A    gladiator 
who  engaged  in  mortal  combat  round 


the  funeral  pyre  at  the  burning  of  a 
body ;  a  custom  which  originated  in 
the  notion  that  the  manes  were  ap- 
peased with  bloody  and  the  conse- 
quent practice  of  killing  prisoners 
taken  in  war  over  the  graves  of  those 
who  were  slain  in  battle.  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  JEh.  X.  519.  Cic  Pis.  9.  Com- 
pare Hom.  II  xxi  26.  Floras,  iii. 
20.  9.)  The  illustration  is  from  an 
engraved  ^em ;  the  character  of  the 
figure  is  mdicated  by  the  sepulchral 
pyramid  in  the  back  ground. 

BUS'TUM  (r^/itfot).      A  vacant 
•pace  of  groond,  on  which  m  frmeral 


pile  was  raised,  and  the  corpse  burnt; 
but  expressly  so  termed  when  this 
area  was  contained  within  the  sepul- 
chral enclosure,  and  contiguous  to 
the  tomb  in  which  the  ashes  were 
afterwards  deposited.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
private  or  family  burning  ground,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Ustrinumj 
or  public  one.  Festus,  s.v.  Lucret. 
iii.  919.  Cic.  Leg.  ii.  26.  Suet  Nero, 
38 

BU'TYRUM  (/5oi^u/>oi'>  Butter; 
an  article  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  either  of  Greek  or  Roman 
invention,  but  to  have  come  to  the 
former  people  from  the  Scythians, 
Thracians,  and  Phrygians,  and  to 
the  latter  from  the  nations  of  Ger- 
many. After  they  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  manner  of  making 
it,  it  was  only  used  as  a  medicine,  or 
as  an  ointment  in  the  baths,  but  not 
as  an  article  of  food,  nor  in  cookery  ; 
and  it  would  moreover  appear  that 
they  were  unable  to  make  it  of  the 
same  firmness  and  consistency  as  we 
do,  or  to  work  it  beyond  an  oily  or 
almost  liquid  state,  for  in  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  it 
IS  spoken  of  as  something  fiuid  and 
to  be  poured  out.  ColumelL  vL  12. 
5.  Plin.  H,N.  XL  96.  Id.  xxviiL 
35.  Beckman,  History  of  Inventions^ 
vol.L  p.  504 — 7.  London,  1846. 

BUXUM  (irJ|o5>  Box-wood;  an 
article  much  employed  by  the  an- 
cients, as  it  is  with  us,  on  account  of 
ito  consistency  and  fitness  for  work- 
ing; whence  the  word  is  commonly 
used  to  signify  any  of  the  various 
articles  made  of  such  wood  ;  for 
example: — 

1.  A  boy's  whipping-top.  Virg. 
^H,  viL  382.  Pers.  Sat.  iii.  51. 

2.  A  box-wood  flute  or  pipe. 
(Ovid.  Met  xiv.  537.  Prop.  iv.  8. 
42. )  A  pair  of  box-wood  pipes  from 
Greece  are  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.    See  Tibia. 

3.  A  box-wood  comb.  (Ov,  Fast 
▼L  229.  Juv.  xiv.  194.)  See  Pbcten- 

4.  A   box-wood    tablet,    covered 
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CAOABULUS. 


CADU8. 


wi^  WBZ«  for  writiikg  on.    (Pr<^ 
iiLSS.S.)    See  Cera,  Tabxlli.. 

C. 

CACAB'ULUS  or  CACAB'- 
ULUM  (icaitir4Cior>  Diminative  of 
Cacabcs.     Apic  iv.  1. 

CA'CABUS  or  CAC'CABUS 
(^Ktuucditi,  KotanEU,  icdiacaSos).  A 
pot  for  boUimg  wuat, 
vegetablet,  jpc.  (Varro, 
L.L.  T.  127.),  which 
was  placed  immedi- 
ately  upon  the  fire,  or  on 
a  tnyet  (Ir^pia)  stand- 
ing over  it  (Compare 
Ahxnitm.)  The  com- 
mon sorts  were  made  of  earthenware ; 
whence,  when  other  kinds  are  re- 
commended, the  material  is  always 
specified  hy  a  characteristic  epithet, 
as  a  tin  pot  (jstagneua^  ColomelL  xiL 
48.  1.) ;  a  hronse  pot  (cmeug.  Id. 
xii.  48.  1.) ;  a  silyerpot  {argenteuM^ 
Ulp.  Dig,  34.  S.  SO.)  The  example  re- 
presents a  hronse  original,  from  Pom- 
peii ;  a  specimen  in  nse,  and  apon 
a  trivet,  is  given  under  Tbipus  1. 

CADUCEA'TOR.  A  general 
name  for  any  person  who  was  sent 
oat  from  one  belligerent  party  to 
another,  carrying  the  wand  of  peace 
{eadwenui) ;  or,  as  we  should  express 
it,  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce.  The 
persons  of  those  employed  upon  such 
missions  were  at  all  times  held 
sacred  and  inviolable.  Liv.  xxxiL 
82.  Cato,  op.  Fest  «.v.  See  also 
CsRTZ  and  Fbtialis. 

CADU'CEUS  or  CADU'CEUM 
(ffilp^ffior,  mip^ior).  In  general,  a 
herald's  wand  (Cic.  de  Orat 
i.  46.),  which  consisted  of  a 
simple  olive  stick,  ornamented 
with  garlands  (Miiller,  Arehao' 
hgit  der  Kuiut,  p.  604.  and 
the  illustration  to  Csrtz  S.); 
hot  the  word  is  more  qiecially 
applied  to  the  wand  assigned 
by  ancient  artists  and  poets 
to  Mercury  (cadmceuM  ifercwrialis, 
ApuL  Met,  xL  p.  246.),  in  his  ca- 


pacity of  herald  or  messenger  of  the 
gods.  In  this,  the  place  of  the  gar- 
lands is  occupied  by  snakes;  in 
allnsion  to  the  frible  which  states  that 
Mercury,  observing  two  snakes 
fighting  with  one  another,  separated 
them  with  his  staff ;  whence  a  stick 
thus  decorated  came  to  be  adopted 
as  the  emblem  of  peace.  (Hygin. 
AsiroH.  ii.  7.  Macrob.  Sat  I  19.) 
Both  these  characteristics,  the  olive 
stick  and  the  snakes  for  garlands, 
are  clearly  represented  in  the  ex- 
ample, which  is  copied  from  a  se- 
pulchral urn.  Sometimes  a  pair  of 
wings  are  added  on  the  top,  as  in  the 
next  illustration. 

CADU'CIFER.  In  general,  one 
who  carries  the  caduceust  but  more 
especially  used  as  a  characteristic 
epithet  of  Mercury,  by  which  it  is 


implied  that  he  is  the  messenger  of 
heaven.  (Ov.  Met  viiL  627.  Id. 
Fast  V.  449.)  The  illustration  is 
ftt>m  a  Roman  marble. 

CADUS  (KdBos).  A  large  earthen- 
ware jar,  used  chiefly  for  holding 
wine  (Mart.  iv.  66.  8.  Virg. 
jEn.  I  195.  Id.  Cop,  11.); 
but  also  employed  for  other 
purposes  —  to  contain  oil, 
honey,  dried  fr*uit8,  salted 
fish,  meats,  &c.  (Mart  L 
44.  9.  Id.  I  56.  10.  Plin. 
H.N.  XV.  21.  Id.  xviii.  73.) 
It  had  a  narrow  ish  neck  and 
mouth,  which  could  be 
closed  with  a  stopper  or  cork  bung 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xvl  13.),  and  a  body 
which  was  pointed  at  bottom,  and 
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Uie  general  shape  of  a 
07*8  whipping-top  (fw^uief  cado- 
nm,  PUn.  H.N,  xxvii.  5.);  all 
which  characteristic  properties  are 
oheenrable  in  the  illustrationi  from 
an  original  discovered  amongst 
▼arioos  other  sorts  of  vessels  in  an 
aadent  wine  cellar,  of  which  the  plan 
and  elevation  is  introdaced  nnder 
Cella2. 

C^LUM  (7Xi(^aivv).  The  chisel 
or  graver  oscnI  by  persons  who  prac- 
tise the  art  of  chasing  (ctelatura) 
in  metals.  Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  4.  7. 
Quint,  iu  21.  24. 

2.  See  CosLUM. 

C^MENTA'RIUa  One  who 
hoilds  rough  walls  of  nnhewn  stones 
{camenta).     Hieron.  Ep.  53.  6. 

C^MENTFCIUS.  Built  of  nn- 
hewn  stones.     The  ancients  adopted 


two  ways  of  building  with    rough 
quarry  stones  ;  one,  in  which   very 
Urge  irregular  masses  were  laid  to-  | 
gether  without  mortar,   but  having 
Uie    interstices    filled    in    with    the  | 
smaller  chippingps,  as  shown  in  the  ! 
illustration  above,  which  represents  a  ' 
portion  of  the  very  ancient  walls  of 
Tirjrns;  this  kind  they  termed  c<e« 
wtenticia  $tntctura  aHtiqva.     (Vitruv. 
iL  8.  Liv.  XXL  1 1.)    Tlie  other,  very 


generally  practised  by  the  Romans, 
consisted  of  small  irregular  pieces, 
imbedded  in  mortar,  so  as  to  take 
any  architectural  form,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  illustration,  which  re- 
presents a  portion  of  the  Villa  of 
Msecenas  at  Tivoli,  the  ancient 
Tibur.  This  was  called  c€tmeiUicia 
Btructwra  incerta  (Vitruv.  ii.  8.),  and 
was  mostly  intended  to  be  covered 
over  by  a  coating  of  cement 

C^MEN'TUM.  Rough  quarry 
stones,  which  were  used  for  biulding 
walls  in  the  manner  described,  and 
illustrated  under  the  preceding  word; 
including  the  large  irregular  masses 
employed  for  the  walls  of  a  citadel  or 
fortified  town  (Liv.  xxl.  11.  Vitruv. 
i.  5.  8.  and  last  cut  but  one),  as  well 
as  the  smaller  fhigments  or  chip- 
pings  (Xon^,  o-icJpor),  more  gene- 
rally adopted  in  domestic  architec- 
ture. Cic.  MO.  27.  Vitruv.  ii.  7.  1. 
Id.  vu  6.  1.  and  last  illustration. 

C^NA..     See  Coena. 

CiBSARaES.  Is  nearly  synony- 
mous  with  Ck>HA  ;  but  implies  also  a 
sense  of  beauty;  Le.  as  we  should 
say,  a  becoming  head  of  hair  ;  pro- 
mise and  abundant  when  applied  to 
women  (Ovid,  Am.  iiL  1.  32.)  ; 
thick,  long,  and  waving,  like  the 
Greek  busts  of  Jupiter,  Bacchus, 
and  Apollo,  when  applied  to  men 
(Plant  Mil.  L  1.  64.  Liv.  xxviii. 
35.  Virg.  jEn,  i.  590.)  ;  whence  the 
same  word  is  also  us^  to  designate 
a  grand  and  msjestic  beard.  Ov. 
Met  XV.  656. 

C.£STRUM.     See  Cestrum. 

CMSTVS  (Iftdirrts,  fuSpfivO-  Bo*- 
inff  gauntlets  worn  by  the  ancient 
prize  fighters  (Cic  Tuac,  iL  17. 
Virg.  JBn,  v.  379.)  ;  which  consisted 
of  leather  thongs  bound  round  the 


hands  and  wrists  (Prop,  iil  14.  9.)^ 
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and  flometimes  reached  as  high  np  as 
the  elbow  (illustration  $,  Puoil),  and 
armed  with  lead  or  metal  bosses,  as 
in  Uie  examples,  from  an  ancient 
statue. 

CiETRA-     See  Cetra. 

CALAMA'RIUS.  Theca  cala- 
maria  (iraXa^r).  A  pen-holder,  or 
case  for  carrying  writing  reeds. 
(Suet  CUmd,  35.  Mart  Tit,  in  Ep. 
xIt.  19.)  It  is  probable  that  these 
eases  also  contained  an  ink-bottle, 
like  those  now  used  bj  our  school-boys ; 
whence  the  same  word  calamajot  in 
the  common  language  of  Italy, 
means  an  *'  ink-stand." 

CALAMIS'TER,  CALAMIS'- 
TRUS.  CALAMIS'TRUM  (lca^a. 
liisy,  A  pair  of  curling-irons; 
to  termed  because  the  outside 
was  hollow  like  a  reed  (calamuB)^ 
though,  like  our  own,  they  were 
made  of  iron,  and  heated  in  the 
fire,  to  produce  artificial  curls 
in  the  hair.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v. 
129.  Cic  Post  Red.  i.  7.  Pet 
Sai.  102.  15.)  The  illustration 
is  copied  Arom  a  sepulchral  bas- 
relief  in  the  Florentine  Gallery, 
on  which  it  appears  amongst  various 
other  articles  of  the  toilet ;  the  curl- 
ing part  alone  is  indicated  on  the 
marble,  as  here  represented,  but  that  is 
fufRcient  to  show  that  the  instrument 
was  similar  in  character  to  the  one 
stiU  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

CALAMISTRA'TUa  Having 
the  hair  artificially  curled  with  the 
irons  (calamister) ;  a  practice  very 
prevalent  at  Rome,  both  amongst 
men  and  women,  in  the  time  of 
Plantns,  Varro,  and  Cicero.  Plant 
As.  iii.  3.  37.  Cic  Post  Red,  I  6. 

CAUAMUS  (irtUaMoj).  Literally 
the  haulm  or  stalk  of  any  tall  plant, 
but  more  especially  of  the  rcec/  or 
eanei  whence  it  is  applied  in  the  same 
way  as  the  word  Arundo,  and  to  de- 
signate a  similar  class  of  objects ;  as 

1.  An  arrow.  Hor.  Od,  L  15. 
17.    AauNDO  2. 

2.  Pan*s  pipes.  Virg.  EcL  n.  33. 
Arumdo  6. 


3.  A  fishing-rod.  Mart  accord- 
ing to  Riddle,  s.  t^     Arundo  3. 

4.  A  fowler's  lime-tipped  rod. 
Mart  Ep,  xiv.  218.     Arundo  4. 

5.  A  writing-reed.  Cic.  Att,  vi. 
8.  Hor.  A.  P.  447.     Arundo  5. 

6.  Also  a  tall  reed  or  cane,  set  np 
as  a  sign-post  in  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Egypt     Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  33. 

CALANTICA,  CALAUT'ICA, 
or  CALVATICA  (ifp^Jt/iwir).  A 
cap  fastened  on  by  a  ligature  round 
the  head,  with  a  kind  of  curtain  or 
lappets  hanging  down  on  both  sides 
as  far  as  the  tips  of  the  shoulders 
(Enstath.  ad  IL  xiv.  1 84. ),  so  that  they 
might  be  drawn  together  at  pleasure, 
and  made  to  conceal  the  whole  &ce. 
(Hom.  Od,  u 
334.  IL  xiv. 
184.)  It  was 
commonly  worn 
by  the  Egyp- 
tians of  both 
sexes  (Riddle, 
8,  v.),  and  is 
consequently  of 
frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures belonging  to  that  nation,  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  example  here 
introduced,  which  is  copitd  fVom  a 
statue  of  Isis  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
When  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  its  use  was  confined  to  the 
female  sex  (Non.  Marc,  s.v,  p.  537.), 
or  to  persons  who  affected  a  foreign 
or  efifeminate  costume.  Cic.  Fragm, 
Or,  in  Clod,  p.  115.  ed.  Amed.  Pey- 
ron.  Lips.  1824. 

The  affinity  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  words,  and  their  identity  with 
the  figure  in  the  engraving,  may  be 
established  thus.  The  Greek  term 
is  derived  from  Kpdsy  and  94w  or  Sc/uo, 
meaning  literally  that  which  is  fast- 
ened by  a  ligature  to  the  head,  and 
Nonius  (/.  c.)  gives  a  similar  inter- 
pretation to  the  Latin  one  —  quod 
ccmiti  innectitur:  whilst  Ausonius 
{Perioch,  Od,  5.),  translates  the 
Kp4i9tfu^v  of  Homer  by  the  Latin 
caiantica  or  calvatica.    The  illustra- 
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tion  and  deriyatioii  of  the  Greek 
word  also  explain  another  of  the 
■enses  in  which  it  is  uaed  (Horn.  Od. 
iii.  392.) ;  vix.  a  Uaiher  cap  tied  oyer 
the  mouth  and  bong  of  a  Teasel  con- 
taining wine  or  other  liquids,  which 
the  lexicographers  erroneously  trans- 
late, •'the  ^  of  a  vessel"  The 
illostradon  moreover  will  explain 
whj  Cicero  (/.  c.)  and  Servins  {ad 
Virg.  JEn.  ix.  616.)  use  the  words 
cakaUica  and  mitra  as  nearly  con> 
Tcrtible  terms  (compare  the  iUustra- 
tioos  to  each  word) ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  account  for  one  of  the  Latin 
names,  calvatiea,  which  is  probably 
the  only  true  one,  because  in  Egypt 
it  really  was  used  to  cover  the  UUd 
heads  of  the  priests  of  Isis  (grege  calvo. 
Jut.  Sat  vi.  533.  )>  and  at  Rome  by 
old  women  who  had  lost  their  hair,  as 
in  the  medal  of  Aurelia,  the  mother 
of  Julius  Cssar  (Guasco,  Omatrici, 
p.  91.),  which  is  fisistened  round  the 
head  with  a  band,  precisely  like  the 
example  introduced  above. 

C  AL  ATHIS'CUS  {KoXaBlffKos), 
Diminutive  of  Calathus.  CatulL 
Ixiv.  320. 

CAUATHUS  {KiXaBos).  A 
woman's  work-batket  (Virg.  JEn,  vii. 
805.),  made  of  wicker- 
work,  and  gradually 
expanding  upwards 
towards  ue  top  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxi.  11.);  espe- 
cially employed  for 
containing  the  wool 
and  materials  for  spinning  (Juv.  Sat 
ii.  54.),  as  in  the  example,  which  re- 
presents Leda*s  work-basket,  firom  a 
Pompeian  painting,  with  the  balls  of 
wool  and  bobbins  m  it. 

2.  A  basket  of  precisely  the  same 
form  and  material,  employed  out  of 
doors  for  holding  fruit,  flowers, 
cheese,  &c,  which  is  of  very  com- 
mon occurrence  in  ancient  works 
of  art.  Virg.  EcL  IL  46.  Id.  Owrg, 
vL  400.  Ov.  A,  Am,  il  264. 

3.  A  drinking-cap,  which  we  may 
natarally  infer  to  have  been  so  termed, 
because  it  resembled  a  woman's  woriL- 
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basket  in  shape  ;  as  shown  by  the 
figure  in  the  illustration,  held 
by  a  cupbearer  in  one  of  the 
miniatures  of  the  Vatican 
VirgiL  Virg.  EcL  v.  71. 
Mart  Ep,  ix.  60.  15.  Id.  xiv.  107. 

4.  The  modiusj  or  bushd^  which 
was  placed  as  an  ornament  upon  the 
top  of  the  head  of 
Jupiter  Serapis, 
(Macrob.  Sat  i. 
20.),  and  which, 
as  seen  in  the  ex- 
ample, from  an  en- 
graved gem,  re- 
presenting the 
head  of  Serapis, 
possessed  the  same 
form  as  a  woman's 
work-basket 

CALA'TOR.  A  public  crier  j 
particularly  one  who  was  attached  to 
the  service  of  the  priesthood  (Suet 
Gramm.  12.),  whose  duty  it  was  to 
precede  the  high-priest  on  his  way  to 
the  sacrifice,  and  put  a  stop  to  any 
kind  of  work,  which  it  was  considered 
would  pollute  the  ceremony  on  a  fes- 
tival or  holy  day.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Georg.  I  268. 

2.  A  private  servant  or  messenger. 
Plaut  Merc.  v.  2.  11.  Id.  Rud.  ii. 
3.  5. 

C  AL  AUT'ICA.     See  Calantica. 

CALCAR.  A  horseman's  spur 
(Plaut  As,  iii.  3.  118.  Virg.  ^n,  vi. 


882.) ;  so  called,  because  it  was  affixed 
to  the  heel  (caix)  of  the  rider  (Isi- 
dor.  Orig,  xx.  16.  6.  compare  Virg. 
JEh.  xi.  714.);  whence  the  manner 
of  applying  it  is  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  expression  subdere  equo  calcaria, 
(Curt  viL  4.  compare  iv.  16.)    The 
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right-hand  figure  in  the  annexed 
engraving  represents  an  original 
firom  Caylos  {Recueil  cTAntiq.  voL  ilL 
pL  59.  Na  5.),  and  closely  resembles 
one  found  at  Herculaneum,  excepting 
that  the  latter  has  its  point  formed 
like  a  lance  head,  or  lozenge  shaped. 
All  the  ancient  spurs  are  like  these, 
with  a  simple  goad,  ccUcis  aculeug 
(Colnmell.  Till  2.  8.,  where  it  is 
applied  to  poultry),  and  not  rowelled. 
The  left-hand  figures  present  a  side 
and  back  view  of  the  left  foot  of  a 
statue  in  the  Vatican,  representing 
an  Amazon,  and  show  the  straps  and 
fitftenings  bj  which  the  spur  was 
fixed  to  the  foot;  the  goad  itself  is 
broken  ofE;  but  the  place  firom  which 
it  projected  is  clearly  seen.  The  right 
fiM>t  of  the  statue  is  not  equipped  in 
the  same  way ;  firom  which  circum- 
Btanoe  some  antiquaries  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  ancients  only  rode 
with  one  spur,  and  that  one  on  the 
left  leg. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  spur  which 
grows  out  from  the  heel  of  a  cock. 
Ck>lumelL  viii.  2.  8. 

CALCA'TOR  (XnroedTfis).  One 
who  crushes  grapes  for  making  wine, 
by  treading  them  out  with  the  naked 
feet,  as  is  still  the  practice  in  Italy. 
(Calpum.  Eel  It.  124.)  In  the  il- 
lustration, fix>m  a  bas-relief  in  the 
Library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  the 


operation  is  performed  by  two  per- 
ions  only,  represented  as  Fauns; 
but  in  other  ancient  works  of  art,  as 
many  as  seven  persons  are  seen  in 
the  vat  at  the  same  time,  sometimes 


supporting  themselves  by  ropes  over 
head,  but  more  commonly  with 
crutch-handled  sticks,  like  Uiose  in 
the  annexed  engraving. 

CALCATCRIUM.  A  raised 
platform  of  masonry  in  the  cellar 
attached  to  a  vineyaiid  (ceUa  vinaria), 
which  was  ascended  by  two  or  three 
steps,  and  intended  to  form  a  gang- 
way on  a  level  with  the  tops  Si  the 
large  vessels  (dolia,  cupee),  in  which 
the  wine  was  kept  in  bulk,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  persons  who  su- 
perintended its  manufacture  and  sale. 
(Pallad.  L  18.  1.)  It  was  so  caUed 
a  cakandOf  or  cA  opere  caHcato;  and 
is  incorrectly  explained  in  the  dic- 
tionaries, where  it  is  taken  for  a  vat 
in  which  the  grapes  were  trodden 
out  (see  the  preceding  wood-cut); 
for  a  contrivance  of  ihsX  description 
belongs  clearly  to  the  press-room 
(torcularittm),  in  which  the  wine  was 
made,  and  not  to  the  cellar  (ceila 
vinaria),  in  which  it  was  stored. 
Cato  designates  the  same  thing  by 
the  term  sugyeatum,    B.  R.  154. 

CALCEA'MEN.     Same  as  Cal- 

CEU8. 

CALCEAMEN'TUM.  A  gene- 
ral term,  expressive  of  all  kinds  of 
covering  for  the  feet;  including  the 
various  descriptions  of  boots  and 
shoes  enumerated  in  the  classed 
Index. 

CALCEOLA'RIUS.  A  «Aoe- 
maker,     (Plant.  Aul,  iiL  5. 38.)    The 


illustration  is  from  a  painting  exca- 
vated at  Resina,  representing  the 
interior  of  a  shoe-maker*s  shop,  in 
which  the  two  genii  here  figured 
are  employed  at  their  trade. 


CALCEOLU8. 

ALOE'OLCJS  (6r«»8iwiifrior). 
iniiUTe  of  Caixjeus;  a  small 
or  boot ;  and  thence  more  espe- 

f  applied  to  those  worn  by 
len.  (Cic  N.D,  I  29.)  The  en- 
ing  represents  three  specimens 
omen's  shoes  from  the  Pompeian 
tings,  of  the  most  usual  descrip- 
L  It  will  be  observed  that  all  of 
I  reach  as  high  as  the  ankle,  are 
e  with  soles  and  low  heels,  and 
or  without  ties;  but  those 
ill  are  tied  are  either  &stened  by 
Krd  drawn  in  a  hem  round  the 
or  have  merely  a  slit  over  the 
p,  through  the  sides  of  which 
ace  is  passed,  and  not  lappets,  as 
more  usual  in  men's  shoes.  (See 
next  illustration.)  There  does 
ippear  to  have  been  any  material 
rence  between  the  shoes  of  the 
(k  and  Roman  females;  for  the 
r  took  their  fashions  from  Greece, 
irs  do  from  France. 
/LI/CEUS  iM»fitia  Ko:xop),  A 
or  boot,  made  upon  a  la^  and 
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whence  the  expression  catceoa  muiare 
(Cic.  PkiL  xiii.  13.)  means,  "to 
become  a  senator.*"    It  was  fastened 


t  and  left  (Suet  Aug,  92.),  so 

it  would  completely  cover  the 

as  contradistinguished  from  the 

al,  slipper,  &c,  which  were  only 

ial  coverings.     (Cic    Hor.  Suet 

.)    The  illustration  represents  a 

up  or  half  boot,  fh>m  a  bronze 

m  the  Collegio  Romano,  and 

men's  shoes  of  the  ordinary  kind, 

I  paintings  at  Pompeii 

CkUeam  pairieius.      The    shoe 

1  by  the  iloman  senators,  which 

of  a  different  character  from  that 

1  by  the  rest  of  the    citiaens. 


by  straps  crossing  each  other  over 
'  the  instep  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  34.  4.% 
and  then  carried  round  the  leg  as  far 
as  the  bottom  of  the  calf,  as  is  tre- 
quently  seen  on  statues  draped  in  the 
toga,  and  in  the  manner  represented 
by  the  annexed  figures,  of  which  the 
front  view  is  taken  from  a  bronse, 
I  the  side  one  from  a  marble  statue. 
A  lunated  ornament,  called  Lunula, 
was  moreover  attached  to  them,  for 
an  account  of  which  see  that  word. 

3.  C€dceus  repandus.  A  shoe 
with  a  long  pointed  toe  bent  upwards 
or  backwards.  (Cic. 
Nat  Dear.  i.  29.,  but 
the  diminutive  is  used 
because  applied  to  a  ' 
female.)  This  form 
appears  to  have  been  of  great  anti- 
quity,  for  it  is  firequently  seen  in 
Egyptian  and  Etruscan  monuments, 
from  which  latter  people  it  came,  like 
many  other  of  their  fashions,  to  the 
Romans,  and  remained  in  common 
use  in  many  parts  of  Europe  until  a 
late  period  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
illustration  here  given  is  Etruscan 
(Ck>ri,  Jfitt.  Eirusc.  tab.  3.  and  47.), 
but  it  resembles  exactly  the  shoes 
worn  by  a  figure  of  Juno  Lanuvina 
on  a  Roman  denarius  (Visconti, 
JIftci.  P.  Clem.  tom.  2.  tav.  A.  vii. 
Nob  IS.),  which  is  draped  in  every 
respect  as  Cicero  (L  c.)  describes  her. 
In  a  passage  of  Cato,  quoted  by  Festns 
(«.  JUTk&m),  the  epithet  wicinatus  is, 
according  to  Scaliger's  emendation, 
applied  to  a  shoe  of  this  character ; 
and  the  term  umcipedia  to  the  persons 
who  wore  them,  by  Tertullian,  de 
PaU.  5. 

o  2 
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CALCULATOR.      An 

ant  (Mart.  £p.  x.  62.): 
because  the  ancients 
Qsed  to  reckon  with 
small  stones  (ccUculi) 
apon  a  board  covered 
with  sand.  (Isidor. 
Orig.  X.  43.  Aba- 
cus.) The  example 
is  from'  an  Etroscan 
gem,  and  represents  an  arithmetician 
sitting  at  a  table  on  which  the  peb- 
bles for  making  his  calculations  are 
seen,  while  the  counting  board,  in- 
scribed in  Etruscan  characters,  which 
are  interpreted  to  mean  "a  calcu- 
lator," is  held  in  his  left  hand. 

CALCULUS  Wipos).  Literally 
a  pebble,  or  small  stone  worn  round 
by  friction,  which  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  for  several  purposes,  as 
follows: — 

1.  For  mosaic  work.  Plin.  H,  N, 
zxxvi.  67. 

2.  A  counter  for  reckoning.  Cic. 
Amic.  16.  preceding  wood-cut,  and 
Abacus. 

3.  A  pebble  used  in  voting,  which 
was  thrown  into  the  urn  ;  a  white 
one  to  acquit,  and  a  black  one  to 
condemn.     Ovid.  Met  xv.  41. 

4.  A  counter  employed  in  games  of 
chance  or  skill,  for  the  same  purpose 
as  our  chess  and  draughtsmen;  and 
the  term  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  men  employed  in  the  ludits 
duodecim  acriptorum,  or  backgammon, 
and  in  the  ludus  latruncwontm^  or 
draughts.  Ov.  Am,  ii.  207.  Val. 
Max.  viii.  8.  2.  Aul.  Gell.  xiv.  I.  9. 

CALDA'RIUM.  The  thermal 
chamber  in  a  set  of  baths.  (Vitruv. 
y.  10.  Seneca,  Ep.  86.  Celsus,  i.  4.) 
In  all  the  baths  which  have  been 
discovered,  public  as  well  as  private, 
this  apartment  is  constantly  arranged 
upon  a  uniform  plan,  and  consists  of 
three  principal  parts  ;  a  semicircular 
alcove  {laconicum)  at  one  end  (the 
riffht  hand  in  the  engraving),  with  a 
montm  upon  a  raised  stem  in  the 
centre  of  it;  a  vacant  space  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  {tudatio^  nidat<h 


rium) ;  and  a  warm-water  bath  (alvetu) 
at  the  other  extremity  —  all  which 


parts  were  essential  to  the  ancient 
system  of  bathing.  In  the  central 
portion,  the  bather  exercised  himself 
by  lifting  weights  and  performing 
gymnastics,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing perspiration ;  he  then  sat  down 
in  the  laconicum,  and  underwent  a 
profuse  perspiration,  superinduced  by 
the  hot  air  proceeding  from  the  flues 
seen  under  the  flooring  of  the  room  ; 
or  entered  the  warm  water  bath,  if 
preferred,  instead.  It  is  probable  that 
m  the  more  magnificent  and  extensive 
structures,  such  as  the  Roman  Ther- 
mse,  separate  apartments  were  appro- 
priated for  each  of  these  operations  : 
but  in  the  smaller  establishments, 
such  as  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  and  in 
private  houses,  the  thermal  chamber, 
in  all  the  instances  hitherto  dis- 
covered, and  they  are  many,  is  uni- 
formly arranged  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, and  shown  by  the  illustration, 
which  represents  the  section  of  a 
bath-room  attached  to  an  ancient 
Roman  villa  at  Tusculum.  The 
relative  situation  and  arrangement 
of  such  chambers  in  connection  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  establishment, 
and  the  general  ground-plan,  will  be 
understood  by  referring  to  the  illus- 
trations, 8.  Balineje,  letters  d  and 
H ;  and  Balineum,  letter  d. 

2.  The  boiler  in  which  the  warm 
water  for  supplying  a  bath  was 
heated  (Vitruv.  v.  10.)  as  seen  in  the 
preceding  section  over  the  furnace 
(Na  2.\  with  a  conduit  tube  into  the 
bath.    See  also  Asenum  2.,  where 
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die  principle  upon  which  the  ancients 
constrocted  and  arranged  their  coppers 
is  explained. 

CALENDA'RIUM  {iifupo\iyiop). 
An  almoHoek  or  calendew;  which, 
like  our  own,  contained  the  astrono- 
mical, agricoltoral,  and  religious 
notices  of  each  month  in  the  year ; 
the  name  of  the  month,  the  number 
of  days  it  contained,  and  the  length 
of  the  day  and  night ;  the  sign  of 
the  zodiac  through  which  the  sun 
passes ;  the  yarious  agricultural  ope- 
rations to  be  performed  in  the  month ; 
the  diTinity  under  whose  guardian- 
ship the  month  was  placed  ;  and  the 
Tariixis  religions  festivals  which  fell 


in  it.  The  illustration  represents  an 
original  of  marble,  found  at  Pompeii, 
with  the  inscription  for  the  month  of 
January,  printed  at  length,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Uie  whole,  by  its  side. 

2.  A  ledger  in  which  bankers  and 
money  lenders  kept  their  accounts 
with  their  customers ;  so  termed 
because  the  interest  became  due  on 
the  ealendtt,  or  first  day  of  the  month. 
Seneca,  Benef.  rii  10.  Id.  Ep,  87. 

CALieULUS  (icvXTicioO.  Dimin- 
otiTe  of  Caux. 

CALIDA'RIUM.       See    Caij)a- 

RIUX. 

CALIEN'DRUM.  A  sort  of 
coTcring  which  Roman  women  some- 
times wore  upon  their  heads,  but  the 
exact  nature  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  (Hor.  Sat  L  8.  48.  Varro, 
tetU  TcrphjT.  Schol.  ad  Hor.  Lc, 
Acron.  tj.)  It  was,  however,  a  kind 
of  head-dress,  and  probablv  in  the 
nature  of  a  cap^  like  that  shown  by 


the  illustration,  which  is  copied  from 
an  engraved  gem  representing  a  por- 
trait of  Faustina  the 
younger;  and  might 
be  made  in  different 
patterns  ;  for  Ca- 
nidia  wore  a  high 
one.  (Hor.  /.  c.) 
Some  think  that  the 
caliendrum  was  made 
of  hair,  and  was  a 
sort  of  wig. 

CAL'IGA.  The  shoe  worn  by* 
the  Roman  soldiery  of  the  rank  and 
file,  including  the  centurions,  but  not 
the  superior  officers.  (Cic.  AtL  ii.  3. 
Justin,  zxxviii.  10.  Juv.  Sat,  xvi.  24. 
Suet  Cal,  52.)  It 
consisted  of  a  cloee 
shoe,  which  entirely 
covered  the  foot  (see 
Cauqarius);  had  a 
thick  sole  studded 
with  nails  (Clavus 
Caligaris),  and  was 
bound  by  straps 
across  the  instep  and 
round  the  bottom  part  of  the  leg,  as 
represented  in  the  illustration,  fix)m 
the  arch  of  Trajan. 

CALIGA'RIUS.  One  who  fol- 
lowed the  trade  of  making  soldiers' 
shoes  (caligtB),  (Lamprid.  Alex, 
Sev,  33.  Inscript  ap,  Grut  649.  1  ) 


The  example  is  Arom  a  sepulchral 
marble  at  Milan,  which  bears  the 
inscription  Sutor  Cajligarics,  thus 
identifying  the  trade.  It  is  of  coarse 
execution,  and  has  suffered  firom  age, 
but  is  a  valuable  relic,  because  it 
proves  that  the  cali^  was  a  close-. 
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fitting  shoe,  made  upon  a  last,  and 
not  a  sandal,  which  left  the  toes 
exposed,  as  has  heen  generally  in- 
ferred from  Bartoli*s  engravings  of 
the  triomphal  arches  and  columns. 
The  workman  appears  to  hold  the 
handle  of  an  awl  in  his  right  hand, 
and  in  the  left  a  caliga  on  the  last, 
while  the  fellow-shoe  is  on  the  table 
before  him. 

CALIGA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
caliga,  or  soldier's  shoe  (Juv.  Sat  iii. 
'322.),  as  seen  in  the  last  cut  but  one  ; 
and  thence  by  implication,  a  common 
Mldier  (Suet  Aug,  25.  Id.  ViteO,  7.), 
because  its  use  was  peculiar  to  the 
rank  and  file. 

CALIFTRA  or  CALYFTRA 
KcUiAwrpa,  KdXvfx/JM),  A  veil  worn  in 
public  by  the  young  women  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ing the  features  from  the  gaze  of 
strangers  (Festus,  *.r.  Hom.  Od.  v. 
232.  Soph.  Ag,  245.),  very  similar  to 
what  the  Turkish  women  still  use. 
It  was  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and 
wrapped  round  the 
face  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  conceal 
every  part  of  it  ex- 
cept the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  nose  and 
one  of  the  eyes 
(Eurip.//)A.  7:372.), 
and  fell  down  over 
the  shoulders  to 
about  the  middle  of 
the  figure,  precisely  as  seen  in  the 
illustration,  from  a  small  terra-cotta 
figure  in  the  Collegio  Romana  A 
▼eil  of  this  kind  was  also  worn  by 
the  brides  of  Greece  (JEsch.  Ag, 
1 149.),  and  the  same  costume  is  still 
preserved  at  Rome  for  the  young 
women  who  receive  a  dowry  from 
the  state  on  the  festival  of  the  An- 
nunciation. 

CALIX  iicixii), 
eular     wine-goblet, 
of  Greek  invention 
(Macrob.     Sat,     v. 
21.),    with    a     low 


A  shallow  cir- 


stem,  and  two  small  handles,  like 
the  example,  from  an  original  of 
terra  cotta ;  frequently  represented  on 
their  fictile  vases  in  carousals  and 
drinking  scenes,  and  commonly  met 
with  in  every  collection,  sometimes 
decorated  with  drawing,  and  at  others 
merely  covered  with  an  uniform  coat 
of  lustrous  black  varnish. 

2.  A  sort  of  soup  plate  or  vegetable 
dish,  in  which  food  of  a  liquid  na- 
ture, and  vegetables 
more  especially,  were 
cooked  and  brought 
to  table.  (Varro, 
L,L,  V.  127.  Ovid, 
Fast,  V.  509.)  The  illustration  an- 
nexed is  from  an  original  of  earthen- 
ware found  in  the  catacombs  at 
Rome.  The  edges  of  the  platter  on 
which  it  stands,  and  which  is  in  the 
same  piece  as  the  top,  have  suffered 
from  time  ;  but  the  general  form  of 
the  whole  seems  sufficiently  applicable 
to  the  purposes  described. 

3.  A  water-meter:  i.e.  a  copper 
cap  or  tube  of  certain  length  and 
capacity,  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
main  pipe  at  the  part  where  it  was 
inserted  into  the  reservoir  of  an 
aqueduct  {casteUum),  or  to  the  end  of 
a  branch  pipe  inserted  in  the  main, 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  discharged  into  the 
pipe.  Every  private  house  and  public 
establishment  in  the  city  of  Rome 
was  by  law  entitled  to  the  supply  of 
a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  no 
more  than  what  the  law  allowed  ; 
it  was  measured  out  by  means  of 
the  calix,  the  length  and  diameter  of 
which  being  fixed,  the  number  of 
cubic  feet  of  water  passing  through 
it  in  a  given  time  could  be  regulated 
to  a  nicety.     Frontin.  Aq.  36. 

CALCyNES.  Slaves  belonging 
to  the  Roman  soldiery  (Festus,  s,  v,\ 
who  followed  their  masters  to  the 
field,  waited  upon  them  as  servants, 
attended  at  their  exercises,  and  per- 
formed all  the  duties  required  of  a 
menial,  such  as  carrying  the  vallum, 
&c.     Cic.  Nat.  Deor,  iii.  5.  Serv.  ad 
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Virg.  A^neid,  yi.  1.  and  Nonius  s,  v. 
p.  62. 

2.  A  farm-seryant  (Hor.  Sat  i.  6. 
103.);  a  palanqoin  or  sedan  bearer 
(Senec  Ep.  1 10.) ;  and  thus  a  menial 
generally. 

CALrAR.  An  antiquated  name 
for  DoLiUM ;  which  had  already 
grown  obsolete  in  the  time  of  Yarro, 
jbe  Fit  Pop.  Bo.  ap,  Non.  s.  v,  p. 
546. 

CAI/THULA.  An  article  of 
female  attire  which  appears  to  have 
been  much  in  vogue  at  the  time  of 
Pkiotus.  (£>tdL  ii.  2.  49.)  It  is 
supposed  to  have  received  its  name 
from  the  cahha  (Non.  Marc.  s.  v. 
p.  548.),  the  calendvJa  officinalis  of 
Linnens,  which  is  a  flower  of  a 
yellow  colour ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  merely 
local  or  temporary  feishions. 

CALVATICA.     See  Calantica. 

CALX.  The  same  as  Linea 
AxjBA ;  the  chalked  rope  which 
marked  the  commencement  and 
boundary  of  a  racecourse  in  the  Cir- 
cus ;  but  this  term  is  mostly  used  in 
a  figurative  sense,  to  indicate  the  end 
of  anything,  especially  of  life,  the 
course  and  casualties  of  which  are 
often  typified  by  the  race,  its  chances, 
changes,  and  accidents.  Cic  Sen. 
23.  Id.  Tiuc.  L  8. 

CAM'ARA,  or  CAM'ERA  (ira. 
fdpa).  Strictly  speaking,  is  a  Greek 
word  adopted  mto  the  Latin  language 
(Cic.  Q.  Fr.  iiL  1.  1.  Pallad.  I  13. 
1.),  and  used  by  the  Roman  archi- 
tects to  designate  the  vaulted  ceiling 
of  a  chamber,  when  constructed  in 
wood  and  plaster  (Vitruv.  viL  3.  cf. 
Propert  iiL  2.  10.),  instead  of  a  re- 
gular arch  of  brickwork  or  masonry 
formed  of  regular  intrados  and 
vonssoirs.  This  constitutes  the  real 
distinction  between  the  terms  ccaiiara 
and  fornix ;  but  the  former  was  also 
transferred  in  a  more  general  sense 
to  any  kind  of  apartment  or  building 
which  had  a  vaulted  ceiling.  It  con- 
tains the  elements  of  our  word  cliam- 
6cr,  through  the  modem  Italian  cO' 


tRora,  their  ordinary  expression  for  a 
room  of  any  kind. 

2.  Camera  vitrea.  A  vaulted 
ceiling,  of  which  the  surface  was 
lined  with  plates  of  glass.  Plin. 
H.  N,  xxxvi.  64.  Compare  Stat. 
S}^v.  L  3.  53.  and  L  5.  42. 

3.  A  small  vessel  used  by  the 
Greek  pirates,  capable  of  containing 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men.  It 
was  of  a  very  peculiar  construction, 
bemg  made  sharp  fore  and  aft,  but 
round,  large,  and  fiill  in  the  centre  or 
midship,  with  the  ribs  rising  upwards 
from  Uie  water,  and  converging  to- 
gether, so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  roof 
over  the  vessel,  Arom  which  pecu- 
liarity its  name  was  derived.  (Strabo, 
xi.  2.  12.  Tac  Hist  iii.  47.  AuL 
Gell.  X.  25.  3.)  An  old  engraving 
by  F.  Huiis  after  the  elder  Brengel, 
and  published  by  Jal  {Arch^owffie 
Namue,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.),  exhibits  the 
stem  of  a  vessel  constructed  in  the 
manner  described,  and  probably  pre- 
serves a  trace  of  tiie  ancient  canuira, 

CAMEL'LA.  A  wooden  bowl 
for  drinking  out  of,  the  form  and 
peculiarities  of  which  are  entirely 
unknown.  Ov.  Fast  iv.  779.  Pet. 
Sat  135.  §  3  and  4.  Id.  64.  §  13. 

C  AMILLUS  (K^ouXos  or  KciSwAof ). 
An  attendant  who  waited  upon  the 
high  priest  while  of- 
ficiating at  the  sacri- 
fice ;  as  the  Camilla 
was  a  young  female 
who  attended  in  like 
manner  upon  his  wife. 
They  were  selected 
from  the  children  of 
noble  fimiilies  (Ma- 
crob.  Sal  iiL  8.  Fes- 
tus,  ».  FlamininiM% 
and  are  frequently  re- 
presented in  ancient 
works  of  art,  standing 
at  the  side  of  the  priest  or  priestess, 
and  bearing  in  their  hands  the  vessels 
employed  m  the  sacred  rite.  The 
example  here  introduced  is  from  the 
Vatican  Virgil. 

CAMrNUS  iKdfuyos).     A  smelting 
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fwmaee.    (Plin.   H.N.   xzxiiL  21.) 
The  illustration  represents  the  section 


and  plan  of  a  Roman  fimvltmg-iiiT- 
noce  di§coverod  neAT  Waodsford  in 
Northamptonabire.  (Artis,  Duro- 
bric.  pi.  35.)  A  !£  the  sm^Ltmg  pot, 
beloT  which  the  fire  was  kindled*  as 
tbown  in  the  illustration  to  Fohva* 
CULA  %  B,  the  shtg  lymg  abom  ns  it 
ran  from  the  furnace;  c,  the  channel 
which  coDvejed  the  metal  into  the 
moutdSf  t>« 

3»  A  hiackfmith's  forge  (Virg,  Mn. 
tL  630.  JflT.  Self.  xiT-  11?.),  which, 
as  shown  by  the  anoe^ed  illustnutoD, 
tUtva  a  eepalcltrai  marble  at  Home, 


reiembled  ia  all  re«pect«  those  of  otir 
own  days.  The  centre  figure  holds 
the  iron  on  tbe  anvil  (inrtu)  by  a 
pair  of  pincers  (Jbrcepa)}  under  tbe 
mnviL  is  a  vessel  with  water,  for 
plunging  tbe  heated  iron  and  inatm- 
meots  into;  tbe  fire  in  seen  in  the 
back  ground^  and  the  bellows  {JfMi8\ 
with  a  Enan  working-  ibera,  behind 
tbe  left-hand  figure. 

3,  A  hearth  or  Jirt-phct  in  private 
bou«ea,  for  the  purpose  of  wanning 


an  apartment  (Hor.  Ep.  I  11.  19. 
Id.  Sat.  I  5.  81.  Suet.  ViteU.  8.),  or 
for  cooking,  such  as  in  early  times 
was  constructed  in  the  airium,  and 
which  consisted  of  a  mere  stone 
hearth  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
floor,  and  upon  which  the  logs  of 
firewood  were  placed,  but  without  a 
flue  to  carry  away^  the  smoke. 

4.  It  still  remains  a  doubtful  point, 
whether  caminus  ever  means  a  chim- 
ney in  our  sense  of  that  word,  that 
is,  a  flue  intended  to  carry  ofif  smoke 
through  the  dififerent  stories  of  a 
house,  and  discharge  it  above  the 
roof;  as  the  passages  which  might 
be  cited  for  that  purpose  are  not  at 
all  conclusive,  and  the  absence  of  any 
thing  like  a  chimney  on  the  top  of  a 
building  in  the  numerous  landscapes 
pourtrayed  by  the  Pompeian  artists, 
and  of  any  positive  traces  of  such  a 
contrivance  m  the  public  and  private 
edifices  of  that  town,  afifords  sufficient 
evidence  that,  if  known  to  the  an- 
cients, it  must  have  been  very  rarely 
applied;  consequently,  in  most 
houses,  the  smoke  must  have  escaped 
tbrougb  a  mere  opening  in  the  roof, 
at  tbe  windows,  or  through  the  doors. 
But  contrivances  for  noaking  a  fire 
in  the  centre  of  a  room,  accompanied 
at  least  with  a  short  flue,  have  been 
discovered  in  several  parts  of  Italy, 
one  at  Baiie,  another  near  Perugia, 
and  a  third  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the 
plan  of  which  is  given 
m  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, from  a  MS.  by 
Francesco  di  Giorgio, 
preserved  in  the  public 
library  at  Siena.  The 
form  is  a  parallelogram,  entirely 
enclosed  by  a  wall  of  ten  feet  high 
on  three  ot  its  sides,  but  having  an 
opening  or  doorway  on  the  oUier. 
Within  this  shell  are  placed  four 
columns  with  an  architrave  over 
them,  which  supported  a  small  pyra- 
midal cupola,  underneath  which  the 
fire  was  made  on  the  hearth;  the 
cupola  served  to  collect  the  smoke  as 
it  ascended,  and  allowed  it  to  pass 
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oat  through  an  aperture  in  its  top. 
If  the  edifices  in  which  these  stoves 
were  constmcted  were  only  one 
story  high,  no  fine,  perhaps,  was  used ; 
bat  if^  as  is  most  probable,  there 
were  apartments  above,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  a  small  flue  or 
tube  would  have  been  placed  over 
the  vent  hole  of  the  cupola,  in  the 
came  manner  as  it  is  in  a  baker's  oven 
at  Pompeii,  which  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  engraving;  though  the 


<Miginal  height  cannot  be  determined, 
as  only  a  portion  of  the  ground  story 
now  remams. 

CAHPES'TRE.    A  hili,  fastened 
round  the  loins,  and  reaching  about 


Martius.  In  very  hot  weather  it 
was  also  worn  by  some  persons, 
instead  of  a  tunic,  under  the  toga. 
(Ascon.  in  Cic.  Orat  pro  Scauro.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  gladiator 
with  the  campestre,  from  a  tcrra-cotta 
lamp. 

C  AMPICUR'SIO.  A  sort  of  re- 
view,  or  exercise  performed  by  the 
Roman  soldiery  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius.    Veget  ifU,  iii.  4. 

CAMPIDOC'TOR  (AirXo«A«n^f). 
A  drill  sergeant,  who  taught  the  re- 
cruits their  exercises  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  Veget  Mil.  iii.  6.  and  8. 
Ammian.  xv.  3.  10. 

CANALIC'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
Canaus;  a  small  drain,  ditch,  or 
gutter.     Varro,  R.  R,  iii.  6. 

CANALICULUS.  Diminutive  of 
Camalis  ;  a  small  drain,  ditch,  or 
gutter.  ColumelL  viii  15.  6.  Vitruv. 
X.  9.  7. 

2.  The  channel  or  groove  in- 
cavated  on  the  face  of  a  triglyph 


hi\/vw«j fTwwr 

(Vitruv.  iv.  3.  5.),  marked  by  shading 
in  the  example,  fh)m  an  ancient 
Doric  temple  formerly  existing  in 
the  forum  at  Rome,  as  copied  from 
the  original  l^  Labaoca 

CANA'LIS   {(ruKh^),      An    open 


two  thirds  down  the  thigh;  worn 
for  the  sake  of  decency  by  gladiators 
and  soldiers  while  training,  or  by 
persons  taking  violent  exercise  in 
public,  when  otherwise  divested  of 
clothing  (Hor.  Ep,  I  11.  18.  Angus- 
tin.  Civ.  Dei,  xiv.  17.);  so  called 
becaose  these  exercises  were  com- 
mooly  performed    in    the    Campos 
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channel,  artificially  made,  of  wood  or 
brickwork,  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing cattle  with  water  in  the  meadows, 
and  thus  serving  as  a  drinking 
trough,  as  seen  m  the  illustration 
fh>m  the  Vatican  Virgil.  Virg.  G, 
iii.  330.  Varro,  R.  R.  iii.  5.  2.  Vitruv. 
yiiL  5.  2.  and  6.  1.,  where  it  is  distin- 
guished from  Tubus  and  Fistula. 

2.  Canalis  in  Foro,  Probably  the 
gutter  or  kenne!,  as  we  say,  near  the 
centre  of  the  Roman  forum,  fVom 
which  the  rain  waters  were  immedi- 
ately discharged  through  an  opening 
into  the  Cloaca  Maxmia  or  main 
sewer  (PlauL  Cure.  iv.  1.  15.); 
whence  the  word  canalicola  was  in- 
yented  as  a  nick-name  for  a  lazy, 
idle  fellow,  because  such  people  used 
to  loiter  and  lounge  away  their  time 
about  this  spot    Festus,  s.  v, 

3.  A  narrow  alley  or  passage  in  a 
town.     Liv.  xxiii.  31. 

4.  A  gptintj  employed  by  surgeons 
in  setting  broken  bones.  Celsus, 
viii.  16. 

5.  In  architecture,  the^  channel  in 
an  Ionic  capital,  which  is  a  smooth 
flat  surface  lying-be- 
tween  the  abacus 
and  cymatium  or  echi- 
fia»,  and  terminating 
in  the  eye  of  the 
Tolute.  (Vitruv.  iiL  5.  7.)  It  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  engraving,  which 
represents  a  capital  from  the  temple 
of  Fortuna  Virilis  at  Rome. 

CANCELLA'RIUa  A  word 
introduced  at  a  late  period  of  the 
empire,  and  applied  either  to  an 
officer  who  kept  guard  before  the 
emperor's  tent,  or  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment, the  approach  to  which  was 
closed  by  gratings  (cancelli)^  as  we 
learn  from  Cassiodorus  (Var.  Ep.  ii. 
6.),  whence  the  appellation  :  or  to  a 
tort  of  chief  clerk  presiding  over  a 
body  of  juniors  who  assisted  the 
Judges  ii^  a  court  of  law,  the  tribunes 
of  which,  where  the  ju^(^  and  their 
officers  sat,  were  in  like  manner 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  court 
by  an  ircm  railing.    Hence  we  derive 


our  term  of  "chancellor."     Vopisc. 
Carin,  16.  Cassiodor.  Lc, 

CANCELLI  (KiyXls,  Zp<HpaKrov), 
Iron  gratings  and  trellis  work;  in- 
tended as  an  ornamental  fence  to 
enclose  or  protect  anything  (Varro, 
R.  R.  iiL  5.  4.  Columell.  viii.  1.  6.)  ; 
for  instance,  before  the  judges'  tribune 
in  a  court  of  law ;  in  front  of  the 
rostrum  in  the  forum  (Cic  Sext, 
58.),  which  by  some  writers  is  re- 
cognized in  the  annexed  scene,  from 


the  arch  of  Constantine;  along  the 
top  of  the  podium,  and  each  distinct 
tier  of  seats  in  an  amphitheatre  (Ov. 
Am,  iiL  2.  64.),  as  shown  in  the 
restored  section  of  the  amphitheatre 
of  Pola  (p.  29.  a)  ;  and  in  short  for 
any  situation  requiring  such  an 
object 

CANDE'LA.  A  candle  made  of 
pitch,  wax,  or  tallow,  with  the  pith 
of  a  bull-rush  for  the  wick  (Plin. 
H.N,  xvL  70.),  which  was  used  in 
early  times  before  the  invention  of 
the  oil  lamp.     Mart.  Ep.  xiv.  43. 

2.  A  sort  of  torch,  made  of  the 
fibres  of  the  papyrus  twisted  together 
like  a  rope,  or  of  a  rope  itself  coated 
with  wax  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  xi. 
143.  Varro,  L,L,  v.  119.),  which 
was  anciently  carried  in  funeral  pro- 
cessions; and  is  represented  in  the 
illustration,  from  a  sepulchral  marble 


at   Padua,   which,  according  to  the 
tradition  there  preserved,  is  believed 
to  contain  the  remains  of  St.  Luke. 
3.  A  mere  rope  coated  with  wax 
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to  preserve  it  from  decay.  Liv.  xL 
29. 

CANDELA'BRUM.  A  contri- 
vaoce  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
sapporting  a  light  in  a  position  suffi- 
cieotly  elevated  above  the  groond  to 
distribute  the  rays  to  a  convenient 
distance  around  it.  Of  these  the 
ancients  had  in  use  several  kinds,  viz. 

1.  (Atrx»'owxo»)'  A.  candle-atick 
for  holding  tapers  or  candles  of  wax 


and  tallow.  These  were  either  made 
like  our  own,  with  a  socket  and 
noxzle  into  which  the  end  of  the 
candle  was  inserted  (Varro,  ap, 
Macrob.  Sat.  iil  4.  Festus,  *.  v,)  ; 
or  with  a  sharp  point  at  the  end, 
like  those  so  commonly  seen  in  the 
churches  dT  Italy,  upon  which  the 
bottom  of  the  candle  was  stuck. 
(Serv.  ad  \1rg.  JEn,  I  727.^)  An  ex- 
ample of  the  former  kind  is  given  in 
the  illustration,  from  an  original  found 
at  Pompeii;  and  an  engraved  gem 
of  the  Worsley  Museum  affords  a 
specimen  of  the  last  sort,  in  which 
the  sharp  point  is  seen  projecting 
from  the  top. 

2.  (Xvx^ovxot).  A  portable  lamp- 
stand,  upon  which  an  oil-lamp  was 
placed.  These  were 
sometimes  made  of  wood 
(Pet.  Sat  95.  6.),  but 
mostly  of  metal  (Cic 
Verr,  ii.  4.  26),  and 
were  either  intended  to 
be  placed  upon  some  other  piece  of 
famiture,  like  the  annexed  example, 
which  repreaents  a  bronze  lamp  and 
stand  firand  at  Pompeii,  of  the  kind 
termed  kumile   (Qnmt.  ImL  vL   3. 


99.x  wbich  was  meant  to  be  placed 
upon  a  table ;  or  they  were  made  to 
stand  upon  the  ground  ; 
in  which  case  they 
were  of  considerable 
height,  and  consisted 
of  a  tall  slender  stem 
(8capu8\  generally  imi- 
tating the  stalk  of  a 
plant,  or  a  tapering 
column,  and  a  round 
flat  dish  or  tray  (nqter- 
fides)  at  the  top,  on 
which  the  lamp  was 
placed,  like  the  an- 
nexed illustration  from 
a  Pompeian  original 
It  is  to  candelabra  of 
this  description  that  Vitruvius  alludes 
(vii.  5.  3.),  when  he  reprehends  the 
practice  adopted  by  the  artists  of  his 
own  day,  and  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  arabesque  decorations  of 
the  Pompeian  houses,  of  introducing 
them  in  the  place  of  columns,  as 
architectural  supports  to  architraves 
and  other  superincumbent  weights, 
out  of  all  proportion  with  such  tall 
and  slender  stems.  Compare  also 
Ltchnuchus. 

3.  (Ajx/iirHip),  A  tall  stand,  with 
a  hollow  cup,  instead  of  the  flat 
superficteSf  at  the  top, 
in  which  pitch,  rosin, 
or  other  inflammable 
materials  were  lighted. 
These  were  not  port- 
able, but  were  perma- 
nenUy  fixed  in  their 
situations ;  and  were 
fluently  made  of 
marble,  and  fastened 
down  to  the  ground; 
not  only  in  the  interior 
of  temples  and  other 
large  buildings,  but  aUo 
in  the  open  air  (Stat. 
Syh,  i.  2.  231.),  where 
they  served  for  illu- 
minations on  festivals 
and  occasions  of  rejoicing,  precisely 
as  they  are  still  used  for  similar  pop- 
poaet  in  front  of  the  cardinals'  ayra 
p  2 
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ambMsadon'  palaces  at  Rome  in  the 
present  day.  The  illostration  is 
taken  from  a  bat-relief  in  the  Villa 
Borghese,  and  exemplifies  this  cus- 
tom ;  for  it  stands  as  an  illomination 
in  front  of  an  open  colonnade,  under 
which  a  band  of  maidens  are  dancing, 
npon  the  occasion  of  a  marriage 
festival  In  the  early  or  Homeric 
times  the  Xu/iwHip  was  a  sort  of  grate 
raised  npon  legs,  or  on  a  stand,  in 
which  dried  wood  (Snwrvov)  was 
burnt,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light 
to  a  room,  instead  of  torches,  candles, 
or  lamps.  Hom.  Odya».  xviii.  306— 
310. 

CA.NETHORA  or  CANE'PHO- 
ROS  {Kainn<p6pos),  The  bcuket-bearer; 
a  young  Athenian 
maiden,  who  walked 
in  the  procession  at 
the  festivahi  of  De- 
meter,  Bacchus,  and 
Athena,  carrying  a 
flat  baiket  {canum^  or 
canistntm,  Festus,  »,v,) 
on  her  head,  in  which 
were  deposited  the 
sacred  cake,  chaplet, 
finnkincense,  and  knife 
employed  to  slay  the 
Tictim.  Young  women 
are  frequently  represented  in  this 
capacity  by  the  ancient  artists,  and 
similarly  described  by  classic  authors, 
with  their  arms  raiseid  up,  and  in  the 
exact  attitude  of  the  figure  here  en- 
graved, from  a  statue  at  Dresden. 
Cic.  F«rr.  iL  4.  3.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvL  4.  n.  7.  Compare  Ovid,  Met, 
ii.  711—713. 

CANieULA.  Pers.  Sat  iii.  49. 
Same  as  Canib  2. 

C  ANIS.  A  chain  ;  but  whether  of 
any  particular  description  is  doubtfrd ; 
though  probably  not,  as  the  expression 
may  have  originated  in  a  play  upon 
the  words  catella,  catellus.  Plant 
Cos.  iL  6.  37.  Becker,  Gallua,  p.  232. 
transl. 

2.  The  worst  throw  upon  the  <Uce . 
i.e.  when  all  aces  were  turned  up. 
Suet.  Aug.  71. 


CANISTEL'LUM.  Diminu- 
tive of  Canistrum. 

CANIS'TRUM  and  CANIS'TER 
(Kdvtov,  Kdvtis),  A  Urge,  flat,  open 
basket,  whence  termed  patulum  (Ov. 


Met  viii.  675.),  and  latum  (Id.  Fast, 
ii.  650.),  made  of  wicker-work  (Pal- 
lad,  xii.  17.),  and  without  handles,  so 
as  to  be  adapted  for  carrying  on  the 
head,  as  shown  by  the  figure  in  the 
opposite  column;  particularly  em- 
ployed as  a  bread-basket  (Virg.  jSn. 
viiL  180.),  in  reference  to  vhich  use 
the  example  here  introduced,  from  a 
Pompeian  painting,  is  carried  by 
Ceres,  and  filled  with  ears  of  com. 

CANO.  To  sing  generally  ;  but 
also  to  aound,  or  phy  upony  any  mu- 
sical instrument  (Cic.  Diu.  ii.  59.) ; 
as  Utuo  canere  (Cic  Div,  i.  17.), 
to  sound  the  lituus  (see  wood-cut 
».  LmcEN);  comu  canere  (Varro, 
L.L,  V.  91.),  to  sound  the  hom  (see 
Cornicen);  tUnis  canere  (Quint 
L  10.  14.),  to  play  upon  the  pipes 
(Tibicen);  ciAara  canere  (Tac 
Ann.  xiv.   14.),  to  play  the  guitar 

(CiTHABIflTA). 

2.  Intus  et  /oris  canere ;  an  ex- 
pression descriptive  of  the  peculiar 
mode  of  playing  upon  the  lyre, 
which  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  en- 
graving, from  the 
Aldobrandini  fresco 
in  the  Vatican.  To 
strike  the  chords 
merely     with      the 

I  plectrum  held  in  the 
right  hand,  was 
/oris  canere ;  to 
thrum  the  chords 
merely  with  the 
fingers   of   the  left 

.  hand  was  intus  ca- 

'  nere ;  but  when  the  two  were  used  to- 
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gether,  and  both  sidee  of  the  instni- 
DK'Dt  struck  at  once,  as  in  the  en- 
graving, the  musician  was  said  to 
play  on  the  inside  and  out,  intus  et 
jforiM  canere.  Ascon.  ad  Cic  Verr, 
il  1.  20. 

CANTE'RIUS.  A  gelding. 
Varro,  B.li.  il  7.  15.  Festus,  *.  r. 

2.  A  prop  for  vines.  ColumelL  iv. 
12.  1. 

3.  A  machine  used  for  suspending 
horses  with  broken  legs,  to  keep 
their  feet  off  the  ground  while  the 
bone  is  setting.    Veget  VeL  iii.  47.  2. 

4.  In  architecture,  Cantebu  (d/Acf- 
€mrr€s,  awrrdrai)  are  the  canthers  or 
prmcipal  rafters  in  the  timber  work 
of  a  roof  (see  Materiatio,  //  ) ;  their 
upper  ends  meet  together,  and  form 
the  apex  of  the  pediment ;  their 
lower  extremities  rest  upon  the  tie- 
beams  {tigiuL)\  and  in  the  finished 
building  are  represented  externally 
by  mutules  imutuUy,  which  are, 
therefore,  carved  to  represent  the 
projecting  extremities  of  a  series  of 
rafters.    Vitruv.  iv.  2.  1.  and  3. 

CANTERrOLUS  (^(to).  A 
painter' M  eatel;  represented  in  the 
annexed  engraving, 
with  the  picture  on  it, 
from  a  Roman  bas-re- 
lief, precisely  similar 
to  those  still  in  use. 
The  Greek  term  for 
this  contrivance  is  well 
authenticated  ;  but  the 
Latin  one  here  given, 
upon  the  authority  of 
Riddle's  English-Latin 
Dictionary,  though  sufficiently  appro- 
priate, wants  a  positive  authority. 

CANTH'ARUS(icai^apo9).  A  gob- 
let, or  drinking  cup,  of  Greek  inven- 
tion. It  was  nimished 
with  handles  (Virg. 
EcL  vL  1 7.) ;  and  was 
the  cup  particularly 
sacred  to  Baicchns  (Ma- 
crob.  Sat  V.  21.),  as 
the  •eypkMM  was  to  Hercules ;  conse- 
quently in  works  of  art,  both  painting 
and  sculpture,  a  vessel  of  the  form 


^ 


here  engraved,  from  a  fictile  original, 
is  constantly  represented  in  the  hands 
of  that  divinitv. 

2.  A  vase  mto  which  the  water  of 
an  ornamental  fountain  is  discharged, 
formed  in  imitation  of  the  drin£uig 
cup.     Paul.  Dig,  30.  41. 

3b  A  sort  of  boat,  the  peculiar 
properties  of  which,  however,  are 
unknown,  filacrob.  SaL  Ic.  Aristoph. 
Pac,  143. 

CANTHE'RIUS.       See    Cante- 

RIC8. 

C  A  NTH  US  {MffwrfMip),  The 
tire  of  a  wheel;  a  hoop  of  iron  or 
bronze  fastened  on  to  the  felloe,  to 
preserve  the  wood  from  abrasion. 
(Quint,  i.  5.  8.)  The  Greek  name 
occurs  in  Homer  (77.  v.  725. )  ;  the 
Latin  one,  though  used  by  Persius 
{Sat,  V.  71.)«  is  noted  as  a  barbarism 
by  Quintilian  (/.  c. ),  who  considers  it 
to  be  a  Spanish,  or  an  African,  word. 

CANTO.  Used  in  the  same 
senses  as  Cano. 

CANUM  (KovoCv).  A  Greek 
basket,  made  of  reed  or  osiers,  more 
usually  termed  Canistrum  in  Latin. 
Festus,  8.  V.  Varro,  Z.  L,  v.  120. 

CANUSINA'TUS.  Wearing  a 
garment  wove  from  the  wool  of  Ca- 
nusium,  now  Canoaa,  Suet  Nero,  SO. 
Mart  Ep,  ix.  23.  9. 

C  APE'DO.  An  earthenware  wine 
jug,  with  a  handle,  such  as  was  used 
in  early  times  at  the  sacrifice.  (Cic. 
Parad,  i.  2. )    Same  as  Capis. 

CAPEDUN'CULA.  Diminutive 
of  the  preceding.    Cic.  N.  JD,  iii.  17. 

CAPILLAMEN'TUM.  A  wig 
of  false  hair ;  but  particularly  one  in 
which  the  hair  is  very  long  and 
abundant,  like  a  woman's  head  of 
hair.  Suet  Cal.  11.  Pet  Sat  110. 
5.  Tertull.  CidL  Fcm,  7.  and  Gale- 
bus  3. 

CAPIL'LUS.  The  hair  of  the 
head  in  general,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  its  quality  or  character  *,  L  e. 
equally  applied  to  any  description  of 
hair,  whether  long  or  short,  straight 
or  curly,  dressed  or  undressed.  Cic 
Ov.   Hor.   C»s.    Nep.,  &c. 
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S.  Also  q>plied  to  the  hair  of  the 
beard  (Cic  Off.  il  7.  Suet.  Nero^ 
1.) ;  and  to  the  fur  of  animals.  Ca- 
tuIL  25.  1.  Aul.  Gell.  xiL  J.  4. 

CAPIS.  A  wine  jug  (Varro,  ap, 
Non.  «.  Armillum,  p.  547.)  of  early 
form  and  usage,  made  of  earthenware, 
and  havinga single  handle,  fh>m  which 
circumstance  the  Roman  gramma- 
rians derive  its  name.  (Varro,  L.  L. 
▼.  121.  Festus,  8,v.)  In  the  early 
and  simple  ages  of  Roman 
histoi^,  earthenware  yessels  [C 
of  this  description  were  of  ^ 
common  use,  both  for  re- 
ligious and  other  purposes 
(Liv.  X.7.  Pet  5a*.  52.  2.); 
but  with  the  increase  of  lux- 
ury, they  were  relinquished  for  the 
more  elegant  Greek  forms,  or  were 
made  of  more  costly  materials  (Plin. 
H.N,  xxxviL  7.),  though  still  retained 
for  purposes  of  religion,  which  acquires 
additional  veneration  and  respect  by 
the  preserration  of  ancient  forms  and 
osages;  consequently,  they  are  fre- 
quently represented  on  coins  and 
medals  struck  in  honour  of  persons 
belonging  to  the  priesthood,  simiUir 
to  the  figure  here  introduced,  which 
is  copied  fh>m  a  bronze  medal  of  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
on  which  he  is  represented  in  the 
character  of  an  augur. 

CAPISTE'RIUM.  A  vessel  em- 
ployed for  cleansing  the  ears  of  com 
after  they  had  been  threshed  out  and 
winnowed.  It  appears  to  have  been 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  alveut^ 
or  wooden  trough,  into  which  the 
com  was  put  and  shaken  up,  so  that 
the  heavy  grains  subsided  to  the 
bottom,  while  the  light  ones  and  any 
refuse  admixture  which  might  have 
been  left  amongst  them  after  the 
winnowing,  rose  to  the  top,  and 
could  be  easily  separated  from  the 
rest  Possibly  also  water  was  em- 
ployed in  the  operation.  ColumelL 
iL  9.  11.  Compare  Apul.  MeL  iz. 
p.  193. 

CAPIS'TRUM  (♦opffuO.  A 
halter  or  head-gtall  for  hones, 


or  oxen.      (Varro,  R,  R.   ii.   6.  4. 


Ov.  MeL  X.   125.)    The  example  is 
from  the  Column  of  Trajan. 

2.  A  nose  piece,  with  spikes  stick- 
ing out  from  it,  to  prevent  the  young 
of  animals  from  sucking  after  they 
had  been  weaned,  such  as  is  com- 

j  monly  used  with  calves  at  the  present 
day.     Virg.  Georg,  iii.  399. 

3.  A  ligature  employed  in  training 
vines,  for  fastening  them  to  the  up- 
rights or  cross  bars  of  a  trellis. 
Columell,  iv.  20.  3. 

4.  A  rope  employed  for  suspending 
the  end  of  the  press  beam  {prelum)  in 
a  wine  or  oil  press.     Cato,  /?.  R.  xii. 

5.  A  broad  leather  band  or  cheek- 
piece,  with  an  opening  for  the  mouth, 
worn  by  pipers,  like  a  halter,  round 
the  head  and  face,  in  order  to  com- 
press the  lips  and  cheeks  when  blow- 
ing their  instruments,  which  enabled 
them  to  produce  a  fuller,  firmer,  and 
more  even  tone,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  illustration,  from  a  bas-relief 


at  Rome.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  always  used,  for  pipers  are  as 
often  represented  in  works  of  art 
without  such  an  appendage  as  with 
it ;  nor  does  the  Latin  name  occnr  in 
any  of  their  classical  writers,  though 
the  Greek  one  is  well  authenticated. 
Aristoph.  Fe».  582.  Soph.  TV.  753. 
CAFITAL.     A  smaU  kerchief  of 
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woollen  cloth  (Varro,  Z.  L.  v.  130.), 
worn  in  early  times  by  the  Roman 
women  round  the  head,  to  keep  the 
hair  from  flowing  loose ;  and  subse- 
qaently  retained  as  a  peculiarity  in 
costume  by  young  females  attached 
to  the  services  of  religion,  such  as 
the  Flaminica,  or  attendant  upon  the 
wife  of  the  Flamen  Dialis.  Varro, 
i  c.  Festus,  *.  V. 
CAPITEL'LUM.     Same  as  Capi- 

TTLUM. 

CAPIT'IUM.  An  article  of 
female  attire,  worn  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  person,  and  over  the 
bosom  (Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  131.  Id.  de 
ViL  Pop.  Bom,  ap.  Non.  p.  542.), 
but  whether  in  the  nature  of  a  spencer 
or  <ii  A  corset,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Aolus  Gellius  notes  the  word 
as  obsolete  and  peculiar  to  the  com- 
mon people;  but  in«a  passage  from 
Laberios  quoted  by  him  (xvL  7.  3.), 
it  is  described  as  of  gaudy  colours^ 
and  worn  outside  the  tunic ;  a  de- 
scription which  agrees  precisely  with 
the  style,  appearance,  and  manner  in 
which  the  peasant  women  of  Italy 
wear  their  corsets  at  the  present  day, 
and  with  the  figure  here  introduced. 


from  a  sepulchral  marble  published 
by  Gori  {itueript  Antiq.  Flor,  p. 
844.),  evidently  mtended  to  represent 
a  female  of  the  lower  class,  from  the 
rough  stone  which  serves  as  a  seat  for 
ho- toilet 

CAPITCLIUM.  The  Capiidi 
one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome»  origi- 
nally called  M<mM  SatumiuM,  a  name 


which  was  subsequently  changed  into 
Mofu  Tarpeius,  in  allusion  to  the 
virgin  Tarpeia,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  killed  and  buried  there  by  the 
Sabines ;  and  finally,  during  the 
le^ndaiT  period,  referred  to  as  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  into 
Mons  Capitolinus  or  Capitolium,  be- 
cause a  human  head  (caput)  was 
believed  to  have  been  found  there 
in  digging  the  foundations  for  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  (  Varro,  Z.Z.  v.  4 1 , 
42.  Liv.  i.  55.)  The  hill  was  divided 
into  two  summits,  with  a  level  space 
between  them :  the  northern  and 
more  elevated  one  of  the  two,  on 
which  the  church  of  Ara  Celt  now 
stands,  being  made  into  a  fortress, 
was  termed  the  Arx,  or  citadel ;  the 
lower  one  on  the  south,  now  Monte 
Caprine,  being  occupied  by  the  fa- 
mous Capitoline  temple.  Niebnhr, 
Hist,  Ritm.  vol.  i.  p.  502.  transl. 

2.  The  Capitoline  temple;  con- 
structed by  the  last  Tarquin  upon  the 
southern  summit  of  the  Mons  Capi- 
tolinus,  in  honour  of  the  three  pnn« 
cipal  Roman  deities,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Minerva.  It  comprised  three 
distinct  cells  (celhe)  parallel  to  each 


1  r 


other,  but  enclosed  by  one  roof,  ter- 
minating in  a  single  pediment ;  the 
centre  one  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter, 
that  on  the  right  hand  of  his  statue, 
L  e,  on  the  left  of  the  spectator  when 
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fronting  the  edifice,  to  Minerva,  and 
the  other  to  Juno.  The  ground-plan 
was  a  parallelogram,  possessing  only 
a  slight  difference  hetwecn  its  width 
and  length.  A  triple  row  of  columns 
supported  the  pediment  in  front,  and 
a  double  one  formed  a  colonnade  on 
each  of  the  flanks ;  hut  the  rear, 
which  was  turned  from  the  city,  had 
no  colonnade.  (Dionys.  iv.  61.)  The 
ffround-plan  above  given  is  designed 
m  accordance  with  this  description 
from  Dionysius,  in  order  to  convey  a 
clear  notion  of  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  this  remarkable  edifice,  which 
was  constructed  upon  a  plan  so  diffe- 
rent from  that  usually  adopted  in 
their  religious  buildings  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  true  that 
the  temple  described  by  Dionysius 
was  the  one  existing  in  his  own  day, 
which  was  built  by  Sylla,  and  dedi- 
cated by  Catulus ;  but  we  have  it 
npon  record,  that,  from  a  feeling  of 
religious  veneration,  the  original 
ground-plan  was  never  altered.  Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  53. 

As  regards  the  exterior  elevation 
of  this  famous  temple,  nothing  but  a 
few  blocks  of  large  stones,  which 
formed  the  substruction,  now  remain 
to  give  a  faint  idea  of  all  its  former 
splendour ;  and  the  representations  of 
it,  which  appear  upon  coins,  medals, 
and  bas-reliefs,  are  too  minute  and 
imperfect  in  respect  of  details  to 
afford  a  fair  conception  of  its  real 
character  and  appearance.  It  was 
thrice  destroyed  by  fire,  and  three 
times  rebuilt,  but  always  upon  the 
former  site,  and  with  the  same 
ground-plan.  The  first  structure  was 
certainly  of  the  Etruscan  order  de- 
scribed by  Vitruvius,  for  the  archi- 
tects who  built  it  were  sent  for  from 
Etruria  for  the  purpose.  (Li v.  i.  56.) 
When  rebuilt  for  the  first  time  by 
Sylla,  the  only  difference  made  con- 
sisted in  changing  the  order  into  the 
Corinthian,  for  the  columns  were 
brought  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus  at  Athens (Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi. 
5.);  which  Vitruvius  expressly  says 


(Proem,  vii.  17.)  were  Corinthian, 
and  some  of  them  are  still  remaining 
there  to  prove  the  fSsict.  The  same 
plan  and  architectural  order  were 
still  preserved  under  Vespasian  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  53. )  ;  and  also  in  the  fourth 
structure  raised  by  Domitian,  as  tes- 
tified by  the  illustration  here  annexed. 


taken  from  a  bas-relief  belonging  to 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Marcus  Aure- 
lius,  on  which  that  emperor  is  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  performing  sacri- 
fice in  front  of  the  Capitoline  temple. 
Although  the  sculpture  does  not  pre- 
sent a  fiuthful  representation  of  the 
real  elevation,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  principal  characteristics  are 
sufficiently  indicated — the  Corinthian 
order  of  the  columns,  and  the  three 
separate  cells  under  one  pediment, 
which  are  expressed  by  the  unusual 
appearance  of  three  entrance  doors. 
It  IS  well  known  to  those  conversant 
with  the  works  of  antiquity,  that  the 
ancient  artists,  both  Greek  and  Ro- 
man, adopted  as  a  constant  practice 
of  their  school,  a  certain  conventional 
manner  of  indicating,  rather  than 
representing,  the  accessories  and  lo- 
calities amongst  which  the  action  ex- 
pressed took  place  ;  instead  of  the 
matter-of-fact  custom  now  prevailing 
of  giving  a  perfect  delineation,  or,  as 
it  were,  portraiture,  of  the  identical 
spot  and  scene. 

3.  Capitoiium  vetus.  The  old  Ca- 
pitol ;  a  small  temple  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
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Mlnenra,  and  sapposed  to  have  been 
bailt  bj  Noma.  This  name,  how- 
ever, was  not  given  to  it  until  after 
the  erection  of  the  more  famous  edi- 
fice on  the  Capitoline  hill,  when  it 
was  adopted,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  two;  which  Martial  distinctlv 
does  in  the  following  verse  —  indt 
ftoncni,  vtierem  prospicis  inde  Jovem, 
Mart.  Ep,  va  73.  Id.  v.  22.  Varro^ 
L.  Z.  V.  158.  VaL  Max.  iv.  4.  11. 

CAPITULUM  {MKfKo^op,  kiop6' 
KpoMowy,  The  capital  of  a  column  f 
which,  in  the  in&ncy  of  building  as 
an  art,  was  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  abacus,  or  square  tablet  of 
wood,  placed  on  the  top  of  a  wooden 
trunk,  the  original  column,  to  form 
a  broad  bed  for  the  architrave  to 
rest  upon.  (See  the  illustration  and 
article  Abacus  6. )  From  this  sim- 
ple b^inning,  it  became  eventually 
the  prmcipal  ornament  of  a  column, 
and  a  prominent  feature  by  which 
the  different  architectural  o^ers  are 
distinguished  ;  being,  like  them,  and 
8l3^1j  speaking,  divided  into  three 
kinds,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corin- 
thian c^itals,  which,  widi  the  Roman 
alterations,  make  five  varieties  in  use 
amon^  the  ancients  ;  for  the  Tuscan, 
of  which  no  example  remains,  is  only 
a  species  of  Doric ;  and  the  Compo- 
site is  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian,  having  the  foliage  of 
the  latter  surmounted  by  the  volutes 
of  the  former — a  bastard  capital  in- 
troduced in  the  Imperial  age,  when 
the  genius  for  invention  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  love  for  novelty  and 
splendour,  and  first  employed  m  the 
triumphal  arches  at  Rome,  where  a 
specimen  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
arch  of  Titus. 

1.  Capitulum  Doricum.  Greek. 
The  Greek  Doric  capital,  which  is 
the  simplest  of  all, 
being  divided  into 
no  more  than  three 
principal  parts:  the 
large  square  abacus  at  the  top,  re- 
tuning  in  this  order  its  primitive 
character  to  the  last;  the  echmuM  or 
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quarter  round,  immediately  below  it ; 
and  the  anuli,  or  anulets,  just  above 
the  neck  of  the  shaft  The  example 
represents  a  Doric  capital  from  the 
Parthenon. 

2.  Roman.  The  Doric  of  the 
Romans  is  more  complicated  and 
varied  in  its  parts. 
Instead  of  the  simple 
abacu8y  they  substi- 
tuted a  moulded  cy- 

matium  and  fillet;   in      '' 

place  of  the  echinus,  an  ovolo,  often 
broken  by  carving,  as  in  the  exam- 
ple ;  instead  of  the  anulets,  either  an 
astragal  (astragalus),  or  a  bead  and 
fillet  The  example  is  from  a  Roman 
temple  nesr  Albano. 

3.  Capitulum  lonicum.  Greek. 
The  Greek  Ionic  capital  consists  of 
two  leading  features  : 

the  abacus,  which 
smaller  and  lower  | 
than  in  the  Doric,  but 
still  square  in  its  plan,  ~"""""  '"""^ 
though  moulded  on  the  exterior 
faces  ;  and  the  volutes  (voluta),  or 
spiral  mouldings  on  each  side  of  the 
front,  which  are  frequently  connected 
by  a  pendent  hem  or  fold,  as  in  the 
example,  and  hang  down  much  lower 
than  the  sculptural  echinus  between 
them.  The  example  is  from  a 
Greek  temple  near  the  Ilyssus. 

4.  Roman.  The  Roman  Ionic 
does  not  differ  very  materially,  nor 
in  its  essential  parts, 
from  the  Greek  spe- 
cimens, excepting  that 
it  is  often  elaborately 
covered  with  carv- 
ing; the  volutes  are  in  general 
smaller,  and  the  tasteful  hem  which 
hangs  down  between  them  in  the 
preceding  engraving  is  never  intro- 
duced; but  that  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  uniform  characteristic 
of  the  Greek  order ;  it  does  not  occur 
in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos 
(introduced  «.  Denticulus),  nor  in 
other  existing  edifices.  The  exam- 
ple is  from  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  at  Rome. 
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The 
richest  of 


5.  QunhAim  Corinthiwm. 
Corinthian  capital  U  the  '^' 
all  the  pore  orders, 
and  the  specimens 
now  remaining  of  it 
in  Greece  and  Italy 
do  not  materially 
differ  in  any  charac- 
teristic pomt  It 
consists  of  an  abo' 
CUM,  not  square,  like  that  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  capitals,  but  hollowed  on 
the  sides,  and  having  the  angles  cut 
off,  and  a  rosette  (Jlos)  or  other 
similar  ornament  in  Uie  middle. 
Under  the  abacus  are  small  volutes 
(hdiees,  Vitr.  iv.  1.  12.),  bending 
downwards  like  stalks,  two  of  which 
meet  under  each  angle  <^  the  abacus, 
and  two  in  the  centre  of  each  fiice  of 
the  capital,  where  they  sometimes 
touch,  and  sometimes  are  interwoven 
with  each  other.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  two  circular  rows  of 
leaves  (folia),  each  leaf  of  the  upper 
row  growing  between  and  behmd 
those  of  the  lower  one,  in  such  a 
manner  that  a  leaf  of  the  upper  row 
falls  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four 
fBuces  of  the  capitaL  In  the  best 
examples,  these  leaves  are  carved  to 
imitate  the  acanthus,  or  the  olive 
tree,  which  last  is  represented  in  the 
engraving,  from  the  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome. 

6.  A  small  circular  head-piece,  af- 
fixed to  the  top  of  the  tablets  used  by 
the  Roman  children 
at  their  schools. 
(Varro,  B.  R,  iiL  5. 
10.)  It  had  an  eye 
in  its  centre,  through 
which  a  thong  or 
cord  was  passed,  and 
by  which  it  was 
slung  upon  the  arm  when  carried 
(Hor.  SaL  i.  6.  74.),  or  hung  up  upon 
a  peg,  when  put  by,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, from  a  Pompeian  painting. 

7.  In  military  engines,  such  as  the 
baUista  and  catapylta,  the  capihJum 
appears  to  have  been  a  cross-bar  with 
holes  in  it,  through  which  the  oorda 
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passed,  by  the  tension  of  which  the 
missile  was  discharged  (Vitruv.  i.  1. 
18.  Id.  X.  10.  2.  Id.  X.  12.  2. ) ;  but 
as  the  mechanical  construction  of 
these  machines  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained, any  attempt  to  determine 
their  component  parts  would  only  be 
conjectural  and  unsatisfiictory. 

CAPRA'RIUS  (oi»<JAor,  aiy^- 
Kdjris).  A  goat-herdy  who  drove  out 
a  flock  of  goats  to  pasture ;  of  which 


biuvv^ 


animals  the  ancients  kept  large  flocks 
upon  their  farms.  (Varro,  R.  R.  ii. 
3.  10.)  The  qualities  required  in 
him  were  strength,  activity,  boldness, 
and  great  powers  of  enduring  fatigue, 
as  goats  always  scatter  themselves  to 
browxe,  and  the  places  which  afford 
their  best  pasturage  are  abrupt  and 
precipitous  steeps  in  mountain  dis- 
tricts, which  abound  with  brushwood, 
wild  herbs,  and  flowers.  (ColumelL 
Tu.  6.  9.  Varro,  R,  R.  iL  3.  7.)  The 
illustration  represents  one  of  the 
goat-herds  of  Virgil*8  Eclogues,  fh>m 
a  MS.  in  the  Vatican. 

CAPRE/OLUS     LiteraUy  a  roe- 

'  buck    or   chamois;    and    thence  an 

I  instrument    used  in  husbandry,  for 

I  raking  up  and  loosening  the 

soil,    formed  with  two  iron 

prongs  (ColumelL  xi.  3.  46.), 

I  converging  together  like  the 

'  horns    of    the    chamois,    as 

shown  by  the  annexed  figure, 

which    is    copied    from    an 

,  ancient  ivory  carving  in  the 

Florentine  Gallery,  where  it    ' 

^>pear8    in    the  hands  of   a  figure 

stMiding,  with  a  goat  by  its  side,  in 
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the  midst  of  a  yineyard,  thus  ideDtify- 
ing  its  olject  and  name. 

2.  {(FvyK^mis.)  A  brace  or  airut 
in  carpentry ;  i.  e.  a  piece  of  timber 
placed  in  a  slanting  position  in  a 
trofised  partition,  or  in  the  frame  of 
a  roof  (ee  in  the  illostration),  in 


order  to  form  a  triangle  by  which 
the  whole  constmction  is  made 
stronger  and  firmer.  In  this  sense, 
the  word  is  mostly  used  in  the  plural, 
becaose  they  are  generally  inserted 
in  pairs,  meeting  together  at  bottom, 
and  diverging  npwai^  like  the  horns 
of  the  chamois.  Cses.  B.  C.  il  10. 
VitniT.  iv.  2.  1. 

CAPRFLE.  A  goat-house.  Co- 
Imnell,  viL  6.  6.  Varro,  IL  R,  ii.  3.  8. 

CAPRIMUL'GUS.  A  milker  of 
goats ;  the  milk  of  which  animals  was 


and  dissolute  propensities.    (Lucret 
iv.    583.   Hor.   Od.  ii.  19.  4.)    The 


"  ■-A*K/*.'v-'w\'W/^'^*^\*»^^,- 


extensively  used  by  the  ancients. 
(CatolL  xxil  10.)  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  caprimulgug  was  a  slave  be- 
longing to  the  famUia  nutica,  but  in 
the  illustration,  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii,  he  is  represented  as  a  genius, 
pursuant  to  the  common  practice  of 
the  ancient  schools  in  similar  cases. 

CAPRIPE&  Goat'/ooted;  a 
form  commonly  attribnted  by  poets 
and  painters  to  Pan  and  the  S»tyrs, 
in  Older  to  indicate  their  libidinous  I 


illustration  is  taken  fh>m  a  Pompeian 
painting. 

CAPRCN^  (wpoK6fuow).  The 
locks  of  hair  which  fall  down  over 
the  centre  of  the  forehead  from  the 


top  of  the  head ;  distinctly  marked  in 
the  illustration  annexed,,  from  a  sup- 
posed statue  of  Adonis  found  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Capua.  Non.  Marc. 
8,  V,  p.  22.  Apul.  Flor.  I  3.  3. 

2.  The  forelock  of  a  horte ;  when 
it  falls  over  the  forehead,  as  in  the 
example,    from    an    engraved    gem, 


instead  of  being  tied  up  into  a  tuft 
Q  2 
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(ctm»),    a   very  common  practice. 
Festns,  «.  v,  Xeo.  Equest.  ▼.  6. 

C  A  P  S  A.  A  deep,  circular 
wooden  box  or  case  (Plin.  H.  N. 
XYi.  84.)>  in  which  things  are  depo- 
sited to  be  removed  from  place  to 


place,  but  more  ^specially  employed 
for  the  transport  of  books.  (Cic.  in 
CceL  Div.  16.  Hor.  SaL  I  4.  22.  lb, 
10.  63.)  The  illustration  represents 
two  of  these  boxes,  one  open  with 
the  rolls  or  volumes  inside  it,  from  a 
Pompeian  painting  ;  the  other,  with 
the  lid  shut  down  and  locked,  from  a 
M&  of  Virgil  in  the  Vatican.  Both 
have  straps  attached,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  carrying  them  about 

CAPSA'RIUS.  A  slave  who 
carried  his  young  master's  capsa^  or 
box  of  books  to  and  from  school. 
Suet  Nero,  36.  Juv.  Sat.  x.  117. 

2.  A  slave  attached  to  the  service 
of  the  public  baths,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  take  charge  of  the  wearing 
apparel  left  by  tibe  bathers  in  the 
undressing  room,  to  prevent  their 
being  stolen;  a  species  of  theft  iVe- 
quently  occurring  at  Rome.  Paul. 
Dig,  L  15.  3.  Compare  Ovid,  Art, 
AmaL  iil  639.  Phiut  Rud.  ii.  3.  51. 

CAPSEL/LA.  A  double  diminu- 
tive of  Capsa  ;  a  very  small  box,  in 
which  were  kept  dried  fruits  (Ulp. 
Dig.  33.  7.  12.),  or  women's  trinkets; 
sometimes  suspended  from  a  chain 
round  their  necks.     Pet  Sat.  67.  9. 

CAP'SULA.  Dimmutive  of 
Capsa;  a  small  box  for  books  or 
other  things  (Catull.  Ixviii.  36.)  ; 
hence  the  expression  homo  totua  de 
capsula  (Seneca,  Ep.  115.),  a  fop,  or, 
as  we  also  say,  one  who  looks  as  if  he 
had  just  come  out  of  a  hand-box. 

CAPSUS.  The  body  or  interior 
of  a  carriage;  like  our  expression, 
the  inside  of  a  coach.    (Vitmv.  x.  9. 


2.)     See  the  illustrations  to   Car- 

FENTUM. 

2.  A  cage  or  enclosure  for  con- 
fining animals.    Veil.  i.  16. 

CAP'ULA.  Diminutive  of  Ca- 
pis;  a  small  wine  jug  or  drinking 
cup,  with  a  handle  to 
it,  which  was  used  with 
the  circular  drinking 
table  termed  cUibantum. 
(Varro,  L.L.  v.  121. 
Id.  de  Vit.  Pop.  Rom. 
ap.  Non.  8,  ArmiUum, 
p.  547.)  Vessels  of 
this  form  and  character  are  frequently 
represented  upon  round  tables  at 
which  parties  are  drinking,  in  the 
paintings  of  Pompeii,  from  one  of 
which  the  annexed  illustration  b  taken. 

CAPULA'Ria     See  Cafulus  3. 

CAPULA'TOR.  A  person  em- 
ployed in  the  process  of  oil  making, 
whose  business  it  was  to  pass  and 
repass  the  oil  from  one  vat  to  another, 
or  from  the  vat  into  jars,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refining  it,  which  he  did  with 
a  sort  of  ladle  or  vessel  with  a  handle, 
similar  in  form  and  character  to  the 
capia  or  caputa,  fh>m  which  the  name 
originates.  Cato,  if.  B.  Ixvi.  1.  Co- 
lumell,  xii.  52.  10. 

CAFULUS  ita&wn).  The  handle 
or  haft  of  any  implement  which  has 
a  straight  handle,  such  as  a  sickle 
(Columell.  iv.  25.  1.  see  Falx)  ;  of 
a  sceptre  (Ovid.  Met,  vii.  506.  see 
Sceptrum),  as  contradistinguished 
from  ansa,  which  represents  a  curved 
or  bent  one.  More  especially,  the 
hilt  of  a  sword,  which  was  made   of 


51 


wood,  bone,  ivory,  silver,  or  gold, 
and  sometimes  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  and  mostly  without  a  guard. 
(Virg.  ^n.  X.  506.  Tac.  Ann.  li.  21. 
Spart  Hadr.  12.  Claud,  de  Laud.  Stil 
iL  91.)  The  illustration  is  copied 
from  an  original  found  at  PompeiL 

2.  Poetical  for  stiva;  the  handle 
of  a  plough,  which  the  ploughman 
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held  in  his  hand  to  direct  its  course. 
(Ov.  Pont  L  8.  57.)  See  SnvA, 
and  the  illustradoD  «.  Abatob. 

3.  The  bier  on  which  a  dead  body 
was  carried  out.     (Festns,  *. ».  Serv. 


3.  Edict  Dioclet  21.  Compare  Mart 
Ep.  i.  93.  8.,  where  it  is  termed  palla 


ad  Virg.  JBil  vi.  222.  Lncilius  and 
NotIus,  <q}.  Non.  «.  v.  p.  4.)  ;  whence 
the  epithet  cajndari»  is  applied  to  de- 
signate one  who  is  near  his  death,  or 
r^dj  for  his  bier.  (PUut  Mil  iii. 
I.  33.)  The  illostration  is  from  a 
bas-relief  on  a  marble  sepulchre 
near  Rome. 

CA'RABUS.     A  small  boat  made 
of    wicker-work,    like    the    Welsh 
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"coracle,"  and  covered  with  raw 
hides.  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  1.  26.) 
The  illustration  is  given  by  Scheffer 
{Mil  Nav,  p.  810.),  from  an  old  MS. 
of  Vitruvius.  The  lines  down  the 
sides,  which  are  more  distinct  in  the 
original,  show  the  seams  where  the 
hides  are  sewn  together.  The  form 
of  the  tiller  and  rudder,  as  well  as  its 
position  at  the  stem  of  the  boat, 
which  is  a  very  unusual  one,  but  is 
also  seen  on  a  sepulchral  marble  in 
Boldetei  (Cimiterj,  p.  366.),  indicates 
a  late  period. 

CARACAL/LA.  An  article  of 
dress  worn  by  the  Gauls,  which 
occupied  the  same  relative  position 
in  their  attire  as  the  x"^*^  <^  ^® 
Greeks  and  tunica  of  the  Romans. 
It  differed,  however,  from  them  in 
form  and  size  ;  for  it  was  a  tight 
vest,  with  long  sleeves,  the  skirts  of 
which  reached  about  halfway  down 
the  thighs,  and  were  slit  up  before 
and  behind  as  far  as  the  fork,  like  a 
modem  firock-coat     (Strabo,  iv.  4. 


Gallica.)  This  explanation  depends 
mainly  upon  the  passa^  of  Strabo 
cited  above,  who  says,  m  describing 
the  costume  of  the  Gauls,  that  they 
left  the  hair  to  flow  in  its  natural 
profusion,  and  wore  a  tagvm  and  long 
trowsers  ;  but  that,  instead  of  tunics, 
thejr  wore  a  vest  with  long  sleeves, 
which  was  slit  up  before  and  behind 
as  far  as  the  fork — hrr\    W  X"^^ 

auMtap  Kol  yXovrwy  —  a  description 
agreeing  exactly  with  the  costume 
of  the  figures  introduced  above, 
which  are  taken  fh>m  two  small 
bronzes  found  at  Lyons,  and  exhibit 
all  the  characteristics  here  men« 
tioned,  as  well  as  some  others  pecu- 
liar to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul ; 
viz.  the  profusion  of  hair  arranged 
in  the  Gallic  fashion  (see  the  illus- 
tration s.  Cirrus  1.,  where  an  ex- 
ample is  introduced  upon  a  larger 
scale),  and  not  unlike  the  style 
usually  represented  on  the  heads  of 
Jupiter  and  JEsculapius,  a  circum- 
stance which  led  the  Count  Caylus  and 
Montfaucon  into  the  error  of  mis- 
taking these  figures  for  personations 
of  those  deities, — the  shoes  of  the 
particular  character  worn  by  the 
Gauls  (see  Galiicjb,  where  there  is 
another  example  upon  a  larger 
scale), — the  aagum  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  right-hand  figure,— the  torquis 
round  the  neck  of  the  other, — and 
the  slit  in  front  of  the  dress,  which  is 
very  plainly  indicated  in  both.    In  a 
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Pompeian  caricature  (inserted  s. 
Pictor)  a  corresponding  slit  is  shown 
at  the  back  of  a  similar  Test.  The 
trowsers  alone  are  wanting  to  both 
figures  ;  which  ma^  arise  from  the 
caprice  of  the  artist,  or  from  the 
markings  by  which  they  were  indi- 
cated in  the  originals  having  been  lost 
or  overlooked  ^om  the  effects  of  age. 
The  passage  of  Strabo  has  always 
been  interpreted  as  if  it  meant  a 
Xn'^p  of  the  kind  called  <rxurr6s  (see 
Uie  article  Titnica),  but  which  only 
reached  as  &r  as  the  bottom  of  the 
belly  in  front,  and  the  hip  behind ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  word  crx**"^^* 
has  reference  to  the  other  two  fi4xpi 
tJHolttw  Heal  yXovT&y;  for  if  it  was  so 
very  short,  no  slit  would  have  been 
required. 

2.  A  dress  of  similar  description 
introduced  at  Rome  by  the  emperor 
Aurelius  Antoninus  Bassianus,  whence 
he  received  the  nickname  of  Cara- 
calla  (Anton.  Caracall.  9.  AureL 
Vict  ViL  C(B8,  21.  Id.  Epit  21.), 
which  only  differed  from  its  Gallic 
original  in  being  much  longer,  reach- 
ing down  to  the  ankles,  and  some- 
times also  fUmished  with  a  hood. 
From  this  time  it  came  into  general  use 
amongst  the  common  people,  and  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Roman 
priesthood,  amongst  whom  it  is  still 
retained  under  the  name  of  tottana, 
a  vest  which  precisely  resembles  the 
Gaulish  jerkin  of  the  preceding  cuts, 
with  the  skirts  lengthened  to  the 
feet 

3.  CaracaBa  Major,  The  long 
caracalla  of  the  Romans,  last  de- 
scribed.   Edict  Dioclet  21. 

4.  Caracalla  Minor.  The  short 
caracaUa  of  the  Gauk,  first  described. 
Edict  Dioclet  /.  c, 

CAR'BASUS  (Kd^muros).  A  fine 
sort  of  flax  produced  in  Spain ;  whence 
the  name  is  given  to  anything  made 
firom  it;  as  a  linen  garment  (Virg. 
^n.  viii.  34.)  ;  the  awning  stretched 
over  the  uncovered  part  of  a  theatre 
or  amphitheatre,  as  a  shield  against 
the  son  and  rain  (Lucret.  vi.  109. 


see  Velum)  ;  the  sail  of  a  ship  (Virg. 
uEn.  ill  357.  Velum)  ;  the  Sibylline 
books,  which  were  made  of  linen. 
Claud.  B.  Gil,  232.,  &c. 

CARBAT'INiE  iicapedrtyiu  or 
Kap^driyu).  The  commonest  of  all 
the  kinds  of  coverings  for  the  feet  in 
use  amongst  the  ancients,  and  peculiar 
to  the  peasantry  of  southern  countries, 
Asiatics,  Greeks,  and  Italians.  (Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  5.  14.  Pollux,  vii.  22. 
Hesych.  «.  v.)    They  consisted  of  a 

square  piece  of  undressed  oxhide, 
placed  under  the  foot,  as  a  sole ;  then 
turned  up  at  the  sides  and  over  the 
toes,  and  fastened  across  the  instep 
and  round  the  lower  part  of  the  leg 
by  thongs  passing  through  holes  on 
the  edges,  in  the  same  way  as  with 
the  crepida,  on  which  account  they 
are  also  called  by  that  name  in  Ca- 
tullus (98.  4.).  The  single  piece  of 
hide,  which  in  fact  constitutes  the 
whole  shoe,  serving  both  for  sole  and 
upper  leather,  fdso  explains  the 
meaning  of  the  epithets  by  which 
they  are  described  in  Hesychius  — 
fioy^irtKfioy  and  uoy^pfioyy  i.  e.  having 
the  sole  and  upper  leather  all  in  one. 
Foot  coverings  of  this  sort  are  almost 
universally  worn  by  the  Italian  pea- 
santry at  this  day,  as  represented  in 
the  illustration,  ft-om  a  sketch  made 
by  the  writer,  which  is  introduced 
here  in  preference  to  an  ancient 
example,  on  account  of  the  clear  idea 
it  gives  of  the  material  and  manner 
in  which  they  were  made;  but  the 
Greek  vases  and  Pompeian  paintings 
afford  many  specimens  of  the  same ; 
as  in  Tischbein,  1.  14.  Museo  Bor- 
bon.  xi.  25.  and  the  right-hand  figure 
at  p.  31.  of  this  work  s.  Anabolium. 
CARCER  (KdfHcapoy),  A  priton 
or  gaol.  The  Roman  prisons  were 
divided  into  three  stories,  one  above 
the  other,  each  of  which  was  appro- 
priated to  distinct  purposes.       The 
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lowermost  (career  mferior^  jopy^) 
was  a  dark   underground   dungeon. 


haying  no  other  access  but  a  small 
aperture  through  the  floor  of  the  cell 
above,  and  was  used  not  for  deten- 
tion, but  as  the  place  of  execution, 
into  which  the  criminal  was  cast  in 
order  to  undergo  his  sentence,  if  con- 
demned to  death.  The  middle  one 
(career  iMtenor)^  constructed  imme- 
diately over  the  condemned  cell,  and 
on  a  level  with  the  ground,  but 
having,  like  the  preceding,  its  only 
access  through  an  aperture  in  the 
rool^  served  as  a  place  of  confinement 
where  the  punishment  of  imprison- 
ment in  chains  (custodia  arcta')  was 
expiated,  or  until  the  sentence,  if  a 
capital  one,  was  about  to  be  carried 
into  effect  The  upper  one,  forming 
a  story  above  the  ground,  was  pro- 
vided as  a  place  of  detention  for  those 
eonvicted  of  minor  offences,  or  who 
were  only  condemned  to  an  ordinary 
term  of  imprisonment  (cuMtodia  com- 
wnmit},  in  which  the  confinement  was 
much  less  severe,  the  prisoners  not 
being  chained,  nor  excluded  from  the 
enjoyment  of  air  and  exercise.  Thus 
we  inay  understand  with  precision 
the  sort  of  confinement  to  which 
Dolabeila  was  subjected  by  Otho  — 
neque  arcta  ctutodia^  neque  obacura 
(Tac  HtMt,  i.  88.) ;  L  e.  in  the  upper 
chamber  of  all,  not  in  the  close  con- 
finement of  the  career  intarior  (the 
upper  one  in  engraving),  nor  in  the 


dark  underground  dungeon  below. 
All  these  three  divisions  were  appa- 
rent in  the  gaol  of  Herculaneum, 
when  it  was  excavated ;  and  the 
two  lower  ones  still  remain  entire  in 
the  prisons  constructed  by  Ancus  and 
Servius,  near  the  Roman  Forum,  a 
section  of  which  is  introduced  above, 
showing  their  relative  positions  and 
plan  of  construction.  The  wall  at 
the  top,  with  the  inscription,  com- 
memorating the  person  by  whom  it 
was  repaired,  faced  the  forum,  and 
enclosed  the  upper  story,  now  de- 
cayed. 

2.  The  stalls  in  the  Circus  where 
the  chariots  were  stationed  before  the 
commencement  of  a  race,  and  to 
which  they  returned  after  its  conclu- 
sion. (Ovid,  Her.  xviii.  166.  Auct. 
ad  Herenn.  iv.  3.)  These  were 
vaults  closed  in  front  by  large  wooden 


gates,  and  usually  twelve  in  number 
(Cassiodor.  Var,  jEp,  iii.  51.),  whence 
the  word  is  mostly  used  in  the  plural 
(Cic.  Brut  47.  Virg.  O.  I  612.)  ; 
one  for  each  chariot,  and  situated  at 
the  flat  end  of  the  race  course  under 
the  oppidum^  six  on  each  side  of  the 
porta  pomp<Ey  through  which  the  pro- 
cession entered.  Their  relative 
position  as  regards  the  course  is 
shown  on  the  ground-plan  of  the 
Circus  («.  v.)>  on  which  they  are 
marked  a.  a,  and  an  elevation  of  four 
carcereSj  with  their  doors  open  (can^ 
ceBi),  is  here  given,  from  a  bas-relief 
in  the  British  Museum. 

CARCHiySIUM  (icopx^iov).  A 
drinking-cup  of  Greek  invention, 
having  a  tall  figure,  slightly  contracted 
at  its  sides,  with  slender  handles  which 
reached  firom  the  rim  to  the  bottom 
(Macrob.  Sat  v.  21.),  and  used  as  a 
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vii. 


goblet  for  wine  (Virg.  Georg, 
380.),  or  milk.  (Ovid,  Met 
247.)  The  figure  in 
the  envying  u  from 
a  painung  in  the  tomb 
of  Cains  Cestius,  one  of 
the  Epubmes  or  citizens 
who  bad  the  duty  of 
providing  a  somptuous 
Imnquet  in  honour  of 
Jupiter.  The  locality  where  it  is  re- 
presented, and  its  perfect  correspond- 
ence with  the  description  of  Macro- 
bins,  seem  quite  sufficient  to  identify 
the  name  and  form. 

S.  An  apparatus  attached  to  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  just  above  the  yard 
(Lucil.  Sat.  iii.  14.  ed.  Gerlach. 
Lucan.  y.  418.),  in  which  part  of  the 
tackle  worked  (Sery.  ad.  Virg.  uEn, 
y.  77.  Non.  «.  v,  p.  546.),  and  into 
which  the  seamen  ascended  to  keep  a 
look  out,  manage  the  sails,  and  <Us- 
charge  missiles,  as  seen  in  the  il- 
lustration, from  a  painting  in  the 
Egyptian  tombs.    It  thus  answers  in 


^^^^ 


some  respects  to  what  our  seamen 
call  the  "  tops,**  but  received  its  name 
from  a  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  drinking-cup  figured  in  the  last 
wood-cut 

3.  Carchesium  versatile.  The  same 
apparatus,  when  made  to  revolve 
round  the  mast,  and  act  as  a  crane 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
merchant  vessels,  hy  means  of  cross- 
bar or  crane-neck  inserted  horizon- 
tally into  it.  (Vitruv.  x.  2.  10. 
Sdmeider,  adL)  Our  seamen  make 
uie  of  the  yard  arm  in  a  manner  not 


CARDINA'LIS.    See  Scapus. 


CARDINA'TUS.    See  Cardo  4. 

CARDO.  A  piwt  and  aocket, 
forming  an  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  the  doors  of  the  ancients  were 
fixed  in  their  places,  and  made  to 
revolve  in  opening  and  shutting ; 
thus  answering  the  same  purpose  as 
the  hinges  more  commonly  in  use 
amongst  us,  though  the  contrivance 
was  entirely  different  in  its  character. 
(See  GiNOLTMUS.)  The  Greeks  dis- 
tinguished each  of  these  parts  by 
distinct  names,  using  erp^ty^  for  the 
pivots  and  arpo^s  for  the  socket  in 
which  the  pivot  worked ;  but  the 
Latin  writers  commonly  include  the 
whole  apparatus  under  the  term 
cardOf  though  they  sometimes  apply 
it  to  each  of  the  parts  separately,  and 
sometimes  to  the  whole  style  of  the 
door-leaf  (scapus  cardinalis),  that 
formed  the  axle  by  which  the  con- 
trivance acted.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xvi.  77. 
ib.  84.  Id.  xxxvi.  24.  n.  8.  Plaut 
Asin,  il  3.  8.  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  480. 
ApuL  Met  i.  p.  9.)    The  figures  in 


the  annexed  engraving  will  explain 
the  nature  of  these  objects,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  ap- 
plied. The  two  top  ones  on  the  right 
hand  exhibit  a  pair  of  bronze 
shoes  from  Egyptian  originals  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  were  fast- 
ened on  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  a 
door-leaf,  to  act  as  pivots  {trrpi' 
0O7w),  for  the  wooden  axles  were 
cased  with  bronze  to  bear  the  wear 
and  tear  (Virg.  Ci>.  222.  teratus 
cardo)  \  the  two  lower  ones  on  the 
•tme  side  are  two  boxes  which  were 
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let  into  the  sill  and  lintel  of  the  door 
case  to  act  as  sockets  {trrpo^lsX  in 
which  the  piTOts  turned;  the  left-hand 
one,  which  is  Egyptian,  and  of  very 
hard  stone,  is  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  was  actually  used  with  the 
pirot  shoe  drawn  immediately  aboTe 
It :  the  right-hand  one  is  of  bronse,  and 
was  fbnnd  in  the  sill  of  a  door  at 
Pompeii ;  the  teeth  or  flutings  round 
the  sides  are  to  keep  it  firm  in  its 
place,  and  prevent  it  ttom  turning  in 
Its  setting  with  the  working  of  the 
door ;  the  left-hand  figure  isan  Egyp- 
tian door  from  Wilkinson,  and  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  apparatus 
was  attached  and  worked.  Compare 
the  illustration  s,  Antepagmemtum. 

2.  The  pin  or  pivot  at  each  extre- 
mity of  an  axle  in  machinery,  by 
means  of  which  the  axle  revolves  in 
the  sockets  which  receive  them,  as  in 
a  wheel-barrow,  roller,  and  similar 
contrivances.    Vitruv.  x.  14.  1. 

3.  A  iaum  in  carpeutry;  Le.  the 
head  of  a  timber  cut  into  a  particular 
form  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  into  a 
cavity  of  the  same  size  and  shape  in 
another  piece,  and  so  forming  a  joint 
(Vitruv.  X.  14.  2.);  hence  eardo  se- 
eurieuiahUt  a  tenon  in  the  form  of  an 
axe,  or  as  we  call  it  *' dove-tailed." 
Vitniv.  X.  10.  3. 

CARE'NUM.  The  must  of  new 
wine  inspissated  by  boiling  down  to 
two-thirds  of  its  original  quantity. 
FaUad.  Oct  18. 

CARI'NA  (rp&wis).    The  keel,  or 
lowest  piece  of  timber  in  the  frame-  I 
work  of  a  ship,  running  the  whole  I 
length  from  stem  to  stem,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  foundation  for  the  entire 
fiibric  (Cic  de  OraL  iiL  46.)  ;  indud-  | 
ing  also  the  ftdse  keel  or  **  keelson." 
Lit.  xxiL  20.  Cns.  B.  G.  iil  13. 

CARNA'RIUM.  A  frame  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiling,  and  ftir- 
nished  with  hooks  and  nails,  for  the 
purpose  of  hanging  up  cured  pro- 
visions, dried  fruts,  herbi^  &c, 
similar  to  those  still  used  in  our 
kitchens.  (Plant.  Q^L  iv.  4.  6.  Pet 
SttL  135.  4.  Id.  136.  1.  Plin.  H.N. 
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I  xviii.  60.)    The  illustration  is  from 
a  painting  at  Pompeii,  in  which  it  is 

suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a 
tavern,  and  shows  sausages,  vege- 
tables, and  such  things  hanging  by 
strings  or  in  nets. 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense,  a  safe 
or  larder  for  the  preservation  of  fresh 
viands.  Plant  Cure.  iL  3.  45.  Plin. 
H,N,  xix.  19.  n.  3. 

CAR'NIFEX.  The  public  exe- 
cutioner, who  infiicted  torture  and 
scourging  upon  criminals,  and  exe- 
cuted the  condemned  by  strangling 
them  with  a  rope.  Plant  CapL  v.  4. 
22.  Suet  Nero,  54. 

CARNIFICI'NA.  The  place  in 
which  criminals  were  tortured  and 
executed  (Liv.  ii.  23.  Suet  Tib.  62.)  ; 
viz.  an  underground  dungeon  beneath 
all  the  other  cells  of  the  gaoL  The 
illustration  represents  the  interior  of 


the  camificina  in  the  state  prisons  at 
Rome,  constructed  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius,  after  whom  it  was  called  the 
TuUianum,  and  the  identical  spot  in 
which  the  friends  and  accomplices 
of  Catiline  were  executed  by  order  of 
Cicero.  The  criminal  was  let  down 
into  it  by  a  rope  through  the  aper- 
ture in  the  ceiling,  and  his  body 
dragged  up  again  by  an  iron  hook 
(uncus)  after  the  execution.  The 
small  door-way  on  the  left  hand, 
though  ancient,  does  not  belong  to 
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the  original  oonttruction ;  it  gives 
admission  to  a  low  subterranean  gal- 
lery, now  filled  with  mbbish,  but 
which  takes  a  direction  towards  the 
Tiber,  and  was,  perhaps,  intended  for 
carrying  the  dead  bodies  to  the  river, 
when  they  were  not  dragged  out  of 
the  prison  for  exposure  on  the  Ge- 
monian  stairs. 

CARPEN'TUM.     A  two-wheeled 
carriage,  with    an   awning  over  it. 


and  curtains  by  which  it  might  be 
closed  in  front  (Prop.  iv.  8.  23. 
ApuL  MeL  X.  p.  224.) ;  capable  of 
containing  two  or  three  persons, 
osually  drawn  by  a  pair  of  mules 
(Lamprid.  Hdiog,  4.),  and  used  by 
Uie  Roman  matrons  and  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction from  remote  antiqui^.  (Ov. 
FatL  L  619.  Liv.  v.  25.)  The  illus- 
tration, which  belongs  to  the  earliest 
times  is  oojpied  fhmi  an  Etruscan 
painting  (Bucali,  ItaUa  avanti  i  Ro- 
fROiit,  tav.  27.),  and  represents  a  bride 
and  bridegroom,  or  a  married  pair, 
as  Livy  describes  Lucumo  and  his 
wife  on  their  arrival  at  Rome  {aedtm 
carpetito  cum  uxore.     Liv.  L  34.). 

2.  Carpentum  fimebre,  or  pompa' 
Hewn.  A  state  carpentum  or  carriage, 
in  which  the  urn  containing  the  ashes 
of  the  great,  or  their  statues,  were 


oanied   in   the   funeral    procession. 

rCaL  IS.  Id.  ClawL  11.  Iiidor. 


Orig,  zx.  12.  3.)  These  were  like- 
wise covered  carriages,  constructed 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  more  showy  and  imposing 
in  character ;  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
example,  from  a  medal  struck  in 
commemoration  of  one  of  the  Roman 
empresses,  its  use  being  further  im- 
plied by  Uie  form,  which,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  made  in  imitation  of  a 
tomb. 

3.  A  cart  employed  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  and  apparently  of 
very  common  and  general  use  ;  for 
the  same  word  is  frequently  applied 
in  the  sense  of  a  cctrt-load^  as  of  dung, 
&c.,  to  indicate  a  certain  quantity, 
which  every  one  would  immediately 
recognise,  as  in  the  English  phrase, 
"a  load."  (Pallad.  x.  I.  Veget. 
Mvl,  Med,  iv.  3.  Prof,)  It  was 
probably  built  like  the  first  of  the 
two  specimens,  but  of  coarser  work- 
manship, and  without  the  awning. 

C  ARPTOR.  The  carver ;  a  slave 
whose  duty  it  was  to  carve  the  dishes 
at  grand  entertainments  before  they 
were  handed  round  to  the  guests, 
Juv.  SaU  ix.  110. 

CARRA'GO.  A  species  of  forti- 
fication adopted  bv  many  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  with  whom  the  Romans 
came  into  collision.  It  was  effected 
by  drawing  up  their  waggons  and 
war-chariots  into  a  circle  round  the 
nositions  which  they  occupied.  Amm. 
Marc  xxxi.  7.  7.  TrebelL  Gallien, 
13.  Veget  Mil  iii.  10. 

CARROBALLIS'TA.  A  baUista 
mounted  upon  a  carriage,  and  drawn 
b^  horses  or  mules  for  the  conve- 
mence   of  transport   from  place  to 


place,  or  to  different  points  in  the 
scene  of  action.      (Veget  Mil,  iii. 
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24.  Id.  il  25.)  The  illnftration  re- 
presents an  engine  of  this  description, 
as  it  is  expreoed  on  the  Colomn  of 
Antonine  ;  bat  it  is  too  imperfect  in 
point  of  detail,  to  ^ve  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  constmctiTe  principle  upon 
which  SQch  machines  ieted. 

CARRU'CA  or  CARRU'CHA. 
A  particolar  kind  of  carriage  intro> 
doced  at  Rome  nnder  the  Empire 
(at  least  mention  of  it  first  occurs 
in  Pliny,  and  it  sabsequently  becomes 
common  in  Suetonius,  liiutial,  and 
others).  Its  precise  form  and  cha- 
racter is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture ; 
but  it  is  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  covimui  and  eatedum  by  Mar- 
tial (JEp.  xiL  24.),  and  from  the 
rheda  by  Lampridius.  {AUx,  Sev, 
43.)  It  was  at  all  times  a  vehicle  of 
costly  description,  and  highly  oma- 


tained  this  osage  in  after  times,  Ibr  it 
contains  the  elements  of  the  Italian 
carrozza^  and  our  earria^^  both  of 
which  are  general  expressions. 

2.  Cturtiea  dormtoria,  A  close 
ctumtca  (ScsBToL  Dig.  34.  2.  11.);  the 
carruca  undique  ccmUeta  ci  Isidoms, 
Orig,  XX.  12.  3. 

CARRUCA'RIUS.  Belonging  to 
a  carruca;  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
coachman  who  drove  it  (CapitoL 
Maxim,  jvn,  4.),  and  to  the  horses  or 
mules  which  drew  it  (Ulp.  Dig,  21. 
1.  38.)  See  the  preceding  word  and 
illustration. 

CARRUS.  A  small  two-wheeled 
cart  with  boarded  sides  all  round, 
ased  chiefly  in  the  Roman  armies 
for  a  commissariat  and  baggage  wag- 
gon, as  in  the  example,  from  the 
Column  of  Tngan,  on  which  such 


mented;  at  first,  by  carvings  in 
bronze  and  ivory  (Aurel.  VopiK, 
46.),  and  afterwards  by  chasings  in 
silver  and  gold.  (Plin.  H,N.  xxxiii. 
40.  Mart  Ep.  iiL  62.)  This  de- 
scription agrees  so  far  with  the  figure 
in  the  annexed  engraving,  represent- 
ing the  carriage  of  the  praefect  of 
Rome  from  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and 
in  which  the  metal  ornaments  are 
very  apparent  It  may,  therefore,  by 
a  plausible  conjecture,  be  regarded  as 
affording  a  type  of  these  convey- 
ances, but  the  Latin  writers  certainly 
make  use  of  the  term  at  times  in  a 
general  sense,  without  intending 
thereby  to  designate  any  particular 
build  (as  in  Suet  Aero,  30.  and 
Mart  Ep,  iiL  47.,  where  the  same 
vehicle  is  indiscriminately  termed 
earrmea  and  HMn),  and  the  word  re- 


vehicles  are  fVequently  represented. 
The  name  is  of  Celtic  origin,  as  was 
the  vehicle  itself;  having  been  ex- 
tensively employed  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  Gauls,  Uelvetii,  &c  Sisenn. 
ap,  Non.  a,v,  p.  125.  Liv.  x.  28.  Cass. 
B,  G,  I  3. 

CARTIB'ULUM.      A   particular 
kind  of  table,  made  of  stone  or  mar- 


ble, with  an  oblong  square  slab  for 

the  top,  and  supported  by  a  single 

I  central  pedestal,  or  after  the  manner 
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of  those  now  called  console  tables  by 
our  apholsterers.  It  was  not  used 
as  a  dining-table,  bat  as  an  orna- 
mental slab  or  sideboard  for  holding 
the  plate  and  vases  belonging  to  the 
household,  and  used  to  stand  on 
one  side  of  the  atrium  with  the 
vessels  arranged  upon  it  (Varro, 
L.  Z.  V.  125.)  This  account  from 
Varro  is  accurately  illustrated  by  the 
engraving,  which  represents  a  marble 
table  of  the  kind,  as  it  was  discovered 
on  the  margin  of  the  impluvivm  in 
the  house  of  the  Nereids  at  PompeiL 
Behind  it  is  a  fountain,  and  under- 
neath it  there  is  a  sort  of  sink,  divided 
into  two  compartments,  into  which 
the  drainings  or  residue  from  the 
vessels  were  emptied  before  they 
were  put  upon  the  table. 

CARYAT'IDES  (Kywkrin^s). 
Female  figures  employed  instead  of 
columns  by  the  ancient  architects  to 
support  an  entablature,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  engraving,  which  represents 


the  portico  attached  to  the  temple  of 
Pandrosos  at  Athens.    Vitruv.  1. 1.  5. 

CASA.  Generally  a  cottage ; 
understood  in  the  same  latitude  of 
meaning  which  we  apply  to  that 
word  in  our  own  language ;  fbr  in- 
stance :  — 

1.  A  cottage  proper  (Vitruv.  ii.  1. 


3.  and  5.  Pet  Sat  115.  6.);  the  first 
regular  efifort  in  building  of  the 
pastoral  ages,  and  which  continued 
afterwards  as  the  constant  model  for 
the  residence  of  a  village  population. 
Of  this  description  was  the  thatched 
cottage  of  Romulus  on  the  Capitoline 
hill  (casa  Romtdi,  Vitruv.  ii.  1.  Pet 
Fragm,  21.  6.),  and  those  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants  of  Latium,  of 
which  the  illustration  here  introduced 


^SS^ 


may  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  and 
highly  cunous  example.  It  is  copied 
from  an  earthenware  vase,  now  pre- 
served amongst  the  Egyptian  and 
other  antiquities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, but  originally  employed  as  a 
sepulchral  urn,  which  was  discovered 
in  the  year  1817  amongst  several 
others  in  the  form  of  temples,  hel- 
mets, &c,  at  Marino,  near  the  ancient 
Alba  Longa,  imbedded  in  a  sort  of 
white  earth  under  a  thick  stratum  of 
volcanic  lava  (the  Italian  peperino), 
which  flowed  from  the  Allmn  mount 
before  its  eruptions  became  extinct ; 
previously  to  which  period  these  vases 
must  in  consequence  have  been  depo- 
sited there,  an  irresistible  proof  of 
their  great  antiquity.  Visconti,  Let- 
tera  al  Sigr.  Giuseppe  CamevaU, 
sopra  aleuni  Vasi  sepolcraU  rinvenuti 
niOa  vicinanza  deUa  antica  Alba  Longa, 
Roma.  1817. 

2.  A  small  country-house  (Mart 
Ep,  vi.  43.)  ;  built,  as  we  should  say, 
in  cottage  fashion,  upon  a  &r  less 
grand  or  magnificent  scale  than  the 
regular  villa  or  country  mansion,  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  a  painting  at  Pompeii,  which 
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affords   a   good  idea  of  the   small 
Roman  comitrj-hoose,  with  its  court- 


yard, ootbnildings,  and  live  stock. 
When  Martial  (Ep.  xil  66.)  used  the 
words  domuM  and  ctua  as  convertible 
terms,  it  is  purposely  and  pointedly, 
in  order  to  mslnuate  that  the  <kmus 
or  town-house  was  but  a  poor  and  ill- 
built  one  ;  L  e.  no  better  than  a  caaa 
or  cottage. 

3.  A  bower  or  rustic  arbour,  made 
of  osiers  and  branches,  and  sometimes 


coyered  with  vines,  as  in  the  example 
from  the  ancient  mosaic  of  Prsneste. 
TibuU.  ii.  1.  24. 

4.  A  sort  of  wigwam  or  hut  which 
the  soldiery  sometimes  formed  with 
branches  of  trees,  as  a  substitute  for 
a  tent     Veget  Mil  ii.  10. 

C  A'SEUS  (rvp6sy  Cheese  (Varro, 
L.  Z.  V.  108.);  which  the  ancients 
made  from  the  milk  of  cows,  sheep, 
and  goats  (Varro,  /?.  B,  ii.  11.),  and 
eat  in  a  fresh  state,  like  cream  cheese, 
or  dried  and  hardened.  (Id.  t&.)  It 
was  also  pressed  and  made  into  orna- 
mental shapes  by  boxwood  moulds 
(ColomeU.  viL  8.  7.>     Pliny  (H.  N. 


xL  97.)  enumerates  the  different 
places  where  the  best  cheeses  were 
made. 

CASS'LDA.     Same  as  Cassis. 

CASSIDA'RIUS.  An  armourer 
who  makes  metal  helmets  Inscript 
ap.  Muret  959.  5. 

2.  ^n  oflScer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
take  char/^  of  the  metal  helmets  in 
the  Impenal  .armoury.  Inscript.  ap. 
Reines.  8.  70. 

CAS'SIS, -u/if  iK6pvs),  A  casque 
or  helmet  made  of  metal,  as  contra- 
distiaguished  from  Gaijba,  a  helmet 
of  leather  (Isidor.  Orig.  xviiL  14. 
compare  Tac.  Germ.  6.) ;  but  this 
distinction  is  not  always  observed  (Ov. 
Met.  viii.  25.,  where  both  names  are 
given  to  the  same  helmet)  ;  and  as 
the  latter  is  the  more  common  name, 
the  different  kinds  and  forms  are 
described  and  illustrated  under  that 
word. 

CASSIS,  'is  C&pievsy.  One  of  the 
nets  employed  by  the  ancients  in 
hunting  wild  animals,  such  as  boars 
and  deer.  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  5.  4. 
Ov.  A.  Am,  i.  392.  Mart  Ep.  iii. 
58. )  It  was  a  sort  of  purse  or  tunnel 
net,  the  mouth  of  which  was  kept 
open  by  branches  of  trees,  and  so 
deceived  the  animal  who  was  driven 
into  it,  when  it  was  immediately 
closed  by  a  running  rope  (epidrcmus) 
round  Uie  neck.  Yates,  Textrin. 
Antiq.  p.  422. 

CASTELLA'RIUS.  An  officer 
who  had  the  charge  of  superintending 
the  public  reservoir  (cuuUUum)  of  an 
aqueduct  Frontin.  Aq.  117.  Inscript 
ap.  Grut  601.  7. 

CASTEl/LUBl  Diminutive  of 
Castrum.  a  small  fortified  place 
or  fortress  in  which  a  body  of  soldiers 
was  stationed,  either  in  the  open 
country  to  protect  the  agricultural 
population  from  the  incursions  of 
hostile  tribes,  or  on  the  frx)ntiers,  to 
piard  the  boundaries  of  the  state,  or 
m  any  other  position  which  com- 
manded the  main  road  and  lines  of 
intercommunication.  (Sisenn.  ap. 
Non.  s.  Festinatim.  p.  514.  Cic  JPom. 
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)iepre«ent«  odc  of  these  fbr- 


4,)    The  tUa«-     as  teen  in  the  illustration  here  in- 


tified  posts  with  its  garrison,  firom  the 
Vatican  Virgil. 

2.  A  smidl  fortified  town ;  so  called 
because  many  of  the  forts,  originally 
intended  as  mere  military  posts,  grew 
into  towns  and  villages  frotn  the 
neighbooring  popolation  flocking  to 
them,  and  building  their  cottages 
about  the  fort,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
tection ;  just  as  the  baronial  castles  of 
the  feudal  ages  formed  a  nucleus  for 
many  of  the  towns  in  modem  Europe. 
Curt  ▼.  3. 

3.  The  reservoir  of  an  aqueduct; 
formed  at  its  city  termination,  or  at 
any  part  of  the  line,  where  a  head 
of  water  was  required  for  the  supply 
of  the  locality ;  and  into  which  the 
main  pipes  were  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distributing  the  water  through 
the  various  districts  of  a  city. 
(Vitruv.  viu.  6.  1.  Plin.  H,N.  xxxvL 
24.  n.  9.  Frontin.  Aq.  35.)  In  ordi- 
nary situations,  these  were  plain 
brick  or  stone  towers  containing  *a 
deep  cistern  or  reservoir  within  them, 
but  at  the  termination  of  the  duct 
when  it  reached  the  city  walls,  the 
casUUum  was  designed  with  a  regard 
to  ornament  as  well  as  use,  having  a 
grand  architectural  fiEi9ade  of  one  or 
more  stories,  decorated  with  columns 
and  statues,  and  forming  with  its  waste 
water  a  noble  fountain  which  poured 
its  jets  through  many  openings  into 
an  ample  basm  below  (Vitruv.  le,)\ 


serted,  which  is  a  restoration  of  the 
ceutellum  belonging  to  the  Julian 
aqueduct,  still  remaining,  though  in 


a  dilapidated  state  at  Rome,  near  the 
church  of  S.  Eusebio ;  but  the  details 
here  introduced  are  authorized  by  an 
old  drawing  of  the  structure  executed 
in  the  16th  century,  when  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  were  still  in  their 
original  situations,  and  the  whole  in 
a  much  more  perfect  condition  than 
at  present. 

4.  Castellum  privatum.  A  reservoir 
built  at  the  expense  of  a  certain 
number  of  private  individuals  living 
in  the  same  district,  and  who  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  water  from  the 
public  duct,  which  was  thus  collected 
into  one  head  from  the  main  reser- 
voir, and  thence  distributed  amongst 
themselves  by  private  pipes.  Fron- 
tin. 106.  compare  27. 

5.  Castellum  domesHcum*  A  cis- 
tern which  each  person  constructed 
on  his  own  property  to  receive  the 
water  allotted  to  him  from  the  public 
reservoir.     Frontin. 

6.  A  cistern  or  receptacle,  into 
which  the  water  raised  by  a  water- 
wheel  was  discharged  from  the 
scoops,  buckets,  or  troughs  (modioli) 
which  collected  it  (Vitruv.  x.  4.  3.) 
See  Rota  Aquaria. 

CASTER'IA.  A  pbice  in  which 
the  oars,  rudders,  and  moveable  gear 
of  a  vessel  were  laid  up,  when  the  ship 
was  not  in  commission  ;  or,  as  others 
think,  a  particular  compartment  in 
the  vessel  itself,  to  which  the  rowers 
retired  to  rest  themselves  when  re- 
lieved from  duty.     Non.  s.  v.  p.  85. 
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FhoiL  Asm.  iii.  L  16.  Scheffer,  MU, 
Nov,  iL  5. 

CASTRA.  Plural  of  CAflTRUM. 
An  encampment,  or  fortified  camp. 
The  arrangement  of  a  Roman  camp 
was  one  of  remarkable  system  and 
skill.  Its  general  form  was  square, 
and  the  entire  position  was  sur- 
ronnded  by  a  ditch  (Jbua\  and  an 
embankment  (agger)  on  the  inside  of 
it,  the  top  of  which  was  defended 


by  a  strong  fencing  of  palisades  (no/* 
htm).  Each  of  Uie  four  sidn  was 
famished  with  a  wide  gate  for  ingress 
and  egress ;  the  one  ftuthest  removed 
from  the  enemy's  position  (▲)  was 
styled /M)rfti  decvmanai  that  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  it  (b)  porta  prcttaria ; 
the  one  on  the  right  hand  (c),  porta 
prindptdis  dextra;  the  other  on  the 
left  (d),  porta  prtncipalis  tinUtra, 
The  whole  of  the  mterior  was  divided 


2nd  l^egion 


Ut  /^ion 
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Via  Principalit 
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into  seven  streets  or  gangways,  of 
which  the  broadest  one,  ronning  in  a 
direct  line  between  the  two  side 
gates,  and  hnmediately  in  fh>nt  of  the 
general's  tent  (/irteionvm),  was  100 
feet  wide,  and  ^ed  Via  PrindpaUs, 
In  advance  of  this,  bnt  parallel  to  it, 
was  another  street,  called  Via  Qum~ 
tanoj  60  feet  wide,  which  divided  the 
whole  of  the  upper  jpart  of  the  camp 
into  two  equal  divisions;  and  these 
were  again  subdivided  hj  five  other 
streets  of  the  same  width,  intersecting 
the  FttiQamtoiMi  at  ri|^t  angles.  The 


tents  and  quarters  of  the  troops  were 
then  arranged  as  follows: — 1-  The 
pratorium^  or  general's  tent  2.  The 
quattoriumj  a  space  allotted  to  the 
qunstor,  and  the  commissariat  stores 
under  his  charge.  3.  The  /omw,  a 
sort  of  market  place.  4.  4.  The 
tents  of  the  select  horse  and  volun- 
teers. 5.  5.  The  tents  of  the  select 
foot  and  volunteers.  6.  6.  The 
Equite$  Extraordinarii^  or  extraordi- 
nary cavalry  fhmished  by  the  allies. 
7.  7.  The  PtditiB  Extraordinarii,  or 
extraordinary  infantry  ftimished  by 
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the  allies.  8.  8.  Places  reserved  for 
occasional  auxiliaries.  9.  9.  The 
tents  of  the  tribunes,  and  of  the  pra- 
ftcH  mxiorum^  or  generals  who  com- 
manded the  allies.  This  completes 
the  upper  portion  of  the  camp.  The 
centre  of  the  lower  portion  was 
allotted  to  the  two  Roman  legions 
which  constituted  a  consular  army, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  the  right  and 
left  wmgs,  composed  of  allied  troops. 
The  manner  m  which  these  were 
respectiyely  quartered  will  be  at  once 
understood  by  the  names  of  each, 
which  are  written  in  the  engraying 
oyer  their  respectiye  positions.  Fi- 
nally, the  whole  of  the  interior  was 
surrounded  by  an  open  space,  200 
feet  wide,  between  the  agger  and  the 
tents,  which  protected  them  from  fire 
or  missiles,  and  ftcilitated  the  moye- 
ments  of  the  troops  within.  The  plan, 
drawn  out  after  the  description  of 
Polybius,  when  the  Roman  armies 
were  divided  b^  maniples,  is  inserted 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  general 
method  upon  which  a  Roman  camp 
was  constructed,  and  not  as  an  au- 
thentic design  from  any  ancient 
monument  Some  of  the  minor  de- 
tails were  necessarily  altered  after  the 
custom  of  dividing  the  legions  into 
cohorts,  instead  of  maniples,  had  ob- 
tained ;  but  the  general  plan  and  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  interior  distri- 
bution, remained  the  same. 

2.  Castra  Pratoriana,  The  per- 
manent camp  on  the  skirts  of  the 
city  of  Rome,  in  which  the  Pra$torian 
guards  were  stationed.  (Suet  Claud, 
21.  Tac  i4fiii.  iv.  2.)  A  portion  of 
the  high  brick  wall  which  enclosed  it, 
with  one  of  the  gates,  is  still  to  be 
seen  standing  near  the  Porta  Pia, 
where  it  forms  a  part  of  the  present 
city  walls,  into  the  general  circuit  of 
which  it  was  taken  when  they  were 
extended  by  Aurelian. 

3.  CoMtra  navalia  or  nautica,  A 
naval  encampment;  ie.  a  line  of 
Ibrtiflcation  rormed  round  the  ships 
cf  a  fleet,  to  protect  them  ftrom  the 

fy  when  they  were  drawn  up 


^Mi>i7» 


ashore.      Cass.  B.  G.  v.  22.  Nepos, 
Alcib.  8. 

CASTRUM.  An  augmentative 
of  Casa,  meaning  in  its  primary 
sense  a  large  or  strongly-built  hat, 
and  thence  a  fort  or  fortress ;  though 
the  diminutive  CasteIlum  was  re^ 
tained  in  more  common  use.  Nepos, 
Aicib,  9.  Virg.  jEn.  vL  776. 

CAS'TULA.  A  woman's  petti- 
coat;  worn  next  the  skin,  and  fas- 
tened under  the 
breast,  which  it  left 
exposed.  (Varro, 
de  ViL  Pop.  Bom, 
ap,  Non.  s,  v.  Cal- 
tula,  p.  584.)  In 
early  works  of  art, 
it  is  often  repre- 
sented as  the  only 
under  garment,  or 
sole  article  of  the 
attire,  similar  to  the 
figure  in  the  en- 
graving, fh>m  a  bas-relief  on  an 
Etruscan  tomb;  but  the  Roman 
women  mostly  wore  a  tunic  or  some 
other  article  of  dress  over  the  breast 
and  shoulders,  so  that  the  two 
covered  the  person  as  much  as  an 
upper  and  under  tunic ;  in  which  case 
the  upper  part  of  th6  petticoat,  as 
well  as  the  bosom,  is  concealed  under 
the  skirts  of  the  outer  covering.  In 
this  manner  it  is  worn  by  Silvia  in 
the  Vatican  Virgil  (p.  146.),  and  by 
a  female  figure  amongst  the  Pompeian 
paintings.  Mug.  Borb.  xiv.  2.  com- 
pare xiL  57.,  where  the  castula  is  put 
on  over  a  long-sleeved  tunic,  but  fast- 
ened over  the  shoulders  and  round  the 
waist  in  the  same  manner  as  above. 

CA'SULA.  Diminutive  of  Casa. 
Any  very  small 
cottage  or  humble 
dwelling  in  gene- 
ral ;  but,  more  es- 
pecially, a  tempo- 
rary hut  or  cabin 
of  a  conical  form, 
which  sheep  and 
goat  herds  erected 
on  the  lands  where 
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icks  pastured ;  and  agricultaral 
»  in  the  fields  for  their  shelter 
est  time.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxy. 
IV.  SaL  xi.  153.)  The  ex- 
is  from  a  Pompeian  painting 
siting  a  rostic  scene ;  and  the 
tion  mtrodnced  in  Caprarius 
a  goat-herd's  hat  of  similar 
ter.  The  second  meaning  be- 
l  to  this  word  is  also  an  evi* 
Ti  the  first 
.  hooded  doak  or  capote  ;  such 

worn  by  the  country  people, 
ni-versally  given  to 
bonis,  the  attendant 
mlapins,  as  he  is  re- 
«d  in  the  annexed 
le,  from  an  engraved 

When  the  hood   is 

over  the  head,  as 
the  whole  garment 
s  an  appearance  very 

to  Uie  cabin  last 
ed,  and  from  this  resemblance 
m  originated,  being  probably 
yf  nick-name,  or  familiar  word 
5t  the  lower  orders.  Isidor. 
:ix.  24.  17. 

PACLIS'TA  8C  veatia  (Apnl. 
L  245.  ;  bat  neither  the  read- 
r  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
rom  uncertainty.)  A  term 
some  have  interpreted  to  mean 

kept  shut  ap  in  the  wardrobe, 
ily  taken  oat  to  be  worn  npon 
occasions  as  a  holiday  dress 
8.  ad  Tertull.  de  PaU.  3.); 
with  more  apparent  reason,  a 
It  without  any  opening,  but  fit- 
^ht  and  close  to  the  person,  like 
commonly  seen  on  Egyptian 
.  Visconti,ilfitf.  Pio-Clem,xi,  14. 
TAIXROMUS.  A  rope  ex- 
in  a  slanting  position  from  the 
.  to  some  elevated  point  in 
tre,  upon  which  rope-dancers 
ed  and  descended;  a  feat 
however  extraordinary  it  may 
,  is  also  recorded  to  have 
srfonned  in  the  Roman  amphi- 

by  an  elephant  with  a  nder 
back.  (Suet  Nero,  11.  eom- 
'ol5.  6.  and  Plin.  H.  N.  viil  2.) 


The  illostration  is  from  a  medal  of 
Caracalla  f   the  slanting    ropes  and 


I 

the  dancers  on  them  are  clearly  in- 
dicated, while  the  baskets  and  palm 
branches  on  the  top  represent   the 

'  prizes    for    those    who    succeed    in 

I  reaching  up  to  them. 

C ATACRAPHA  (tA  Kcmlypwpa). 
Paintings  in  which  tiie  figures  are 
drawn  in  perspective,  or,  as  the  artists 
have  it,  fore-ahortened,  so  that,  al- 
though the  whole  figure  is  repre- 
sented, only  a  portion  of  it  is  seen  by 
the  spectator  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxv.  34.); 
a  practice  now  considered  as  indi- 
cating great  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  but  which  the  ancient  painters 
seldom  had  recourse  to.  The  il- 
lustration here  introduced  is  from  a 


Pompeian  picture,  which  represents 
Agamemnon  conducting  Chryseis  on 
board  the  vessel  which  was  to  con- 
vey her  to  her  father.  The  figure  of 
Agamemnon  is  slightly  foreshortened 
in  its  upper  portion;  but,  slight  as 
that  is,  it  is  the  closest  approximation 
towards  such  a  mode  of  treatment 
discoverable    in    the  whole    of   the 
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works  executed  by  tlie  artists  of  Pom- 
peii. Eren  in  the  celebrated  mosaic 
which  represents  the  battle  of  Issos, 
the  largest  pictorial  composition,  and 
richest  in  nomber  of  figures,  which 
has  descended  to  us,  ue  whole  of 
them  are  represented  in  full  firont 
or  side  views,  and  in  postures  nearly 
erect,  though  in  the  most  energetic 
action.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
some  arms  and  legs,  and  one  horse 
which  has  his  back  turned  to  the 
spectator,  there  is  no  attempt  at  fore- 
shortening the  figiwre  in  the  sense 
now  understood,  whereby  an  entire 
figure  is  portrayed  upon  the  canrass, 
within  a  space  which  otherwise  would 
only  admit  a  part  of  it  Eren  the 
three  men  who  are  wounded,  and 
upon  the  ground,  have  their  bodies 
presented  in  profile,  and  at  full  length, 
their  legs  and  arms  only  being  slightly 
fbreshortened.  The  same  obeerra- 
tions  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
designs  on  fictile  yases. 

CATAPHRACTA  {Kwrwppd- 
myf ).  A  term  employed  by  Vegetius 
to  designate  generally  any  kind  of 
breast-plate  worn  by  the  Roman  in- 
fiuitry  from  the  earliest  period  until 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Gratianus. 
Veget.  Mil  i.  20. 

CATAPHRACTA'RIUS.  Same 
as  Cataphractub.  Lamprid.  Alex, 
Sev.  56.  Ammian.  xyL  2.  5.  ib.  10. 
8.  and  12.  63. 

CATAPHRAC'TUS  {Koxf^^- 
KTos),  A  heavy -armed  cavalry  sol- 
dier (Sallnst  ap,  Non.  s.  v,  p.  556.), 


whose  horse,  as  well  as  himself,  was 
covered  with  a  complete  suit  of  ar- 
mour (Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  770. ), 
like  the  scaled  back  of  a  crocodile 
(Ammian.  xxiL  15,  16.);  more  es- 
pecially characteristic  of  some  foreign 
nations;  the  Parthians  (Prop.  iii.  12. 
12.),  Persians  (Liv.  xxxviL  40. )»  and 
Sarmatians  (Tac  Hist  i.  79  ),  as 
shown  by  the  illustration  represent- 
ing a  Sarmatian  cataphract,  from  the 
Colunm  of  Tngan. 

2.  Sisenna  (ap.  Non.  L  c)  applies 
the  same  term  to  an  infantry  soldier, 
by  which  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
he  is  armed  cap-a-pie  in  heavy  body 
armour,  consistmg  of  helmet,  cuirass, 
cuisses,  or  thigh  pieces,  and  greaves, 
as  seen  in  the  illustration  «.  Ocreatds. 

CATAPIRA'TES  (fio\f$).  The 
lead  which  sailors    use    for    taking 


soundings.  It  had  tallow  fixed  to 
the  bottom,  in  the  same  way  as  now, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  whether  of 
sand,  rock,  pebbles,  or  shells,  and  if 
fit  for  anchorage  or  not  (Lucil. 
Sat  p.  82.  11.  ed.  Gerlach.  Isidor. 
Orig,  xix.  4.  10.)  In  the  illustra- 
tion, from  a  marble  bas-relief,  of 
which  there  is  a  cast  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  is  represented  as  hanging 
from  the  head  of  a  vessel. 

CATAPUI/TA  (icoto»^AtuO.  A 
military  engine  constructed  princi- 
pally for  discharging  darts  and  speara 
of  great  substance  and  weight  (Paulus 
ex  Fest  «.  Trifax) ;  whence  it  is 
sometimes  put  for  the  missile  which 
it  discharges.  (Titin.  ap,  Non.  s,  v. 
p.  552.  Plant  Pers,  i.  1.  27.)  This 
machine  is  described  in  detail  by 
Vitruvius  (x.  15.),  and  it  appears  no 
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less  than  six  times  on  the  Colomn  of 
Tngan,  fhnn  one  of  which  the  an- 
nexed representation  is  taken ;  bnt 


rnw^wnr 


the  details  are  not  snf&ciently  cir- 
cnmstantial  in  any  one  of  them  to 
illnstrate  satis&ctorily  the  words  of 
VitrnTins,  or  to  show  the  precise 
manner  in  which  it  acted,  beyond  the 
general  iSict  that  it  projected  the 
missile  by  the  force  of  its  rebound, 
when  the  cross  bar  was  drawn  back 
from  one  of  the  sides,  and  then 
allowed  to  fly  to  again  with  a  recoiL 
It  was  also  employed,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Wota,  for  projecting; 
large  blocks  of  stone  (Cms.  B.  C,  ii. 
9.);  for  which  purpose  the  arch  in 
the  centre  seems  intended,  in  order  to 
let  the  mass  pass  ;  and  it  was  also 
placed  at  times  upon  a  carriage,  and 
transported  by  horses  or  mo^es,  like 
the  carro-bauUtOy  as  proyed  by  the 
next  wood-cat 

CATAPULTA'RroS  (iwTairfA. 
rue&sy,  Any  thing  used  with,  or  be- 
longing to,  a  catapult ;  hence  ^^v"i 
eatapiittarhm   (Plant   Cwc,    iiL    5. 


11.),  a  dart  of  a  large  and  heayy 
description,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
being  prqjeeted  from  the  eaiapmUa. 
(Comptfe  Polyb.  xi.  11.  3.)  The 
illnstration  is  taken  from  the  Column 


of  Trajan,  and  also  affords  an  insight 
into  the  manner  of  using  and  work- 
ing these  engines. 

CATARAeTA  or  CATARAC 
TES  (iwrafifdtenis),  A  caiaraet, 
eascadej  or  sudden  fkll  of  water  frtmi 
a  higher  to  a  lower  leyel,  like  the 
fidls  of  Tiyoli  or  Temi.  Plin.  H.  N. 
y.  10.  Vitruy.  yiil  2.  6. 

2.  A  shtice,  flood-gaU^  or  lock  in  a 
riyer,  either  for  the  purpose  of  mode- 
rating the  rapidity  of  the  current 
(Plin.  Ep,  x.  69.),  or  for  shutting  in 
the  water,  so  as  to  preserye  a  good 
depth  in  the  streauL  (RutiL  L  481.) 
The  illustration  is  copied  from  one 


of  the  bas-reliefii  on  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Seyerus.  It  will  be  ob- 
senred,  that  the  Roman  artist,  in 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  his 
school,  has  omitted  to  msert  the  flood- 
gate, contenting  himself  with  carying 
the  uprights  by  which  it  was  kept 
in  its  place,  and  made  to  slide  up 
and  down. 

3.  A  portcuUU^  suspended  oyer  the 
entrance  of  a  city  or  fortified  place,  so 


that  it  could  be  let  down  or  drawn  up 
s  2 
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by  iron  rings  and  chains  at  pleasare. 
(Liy.  xxviL  28.  Veget.  Mu.  iv.  4.) 
In  one  of  the  ancient  gate- ways  still 
remaining  at  Rome,  another  at  Tiyoli, 
and  also  at  Pompeii,  the  grooves  in 
which  the  portcullis  worked  are 
plainly  apparent;  and  the  example 
here  introdnced,  from  an  ancient 
fresco  painting,  where  it  defends  the 
entrance  to  a  bridge,  exhibits  the 
chains  and  ring  by  which  it  was 
worked,  precisely  as  mentioned  by 
Vegetios.  The  grating  which  closed 
the  entrance  does  not  appear  in  the 
original,  which  may  be  the  efifect  of 
age  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was  not  a  regular 
portcullis,  but  only  a  movable  bar 
raised  and  lowered  at  certain  hours 
to  dose  the  passage  against  travellers 
or  cattie ;  but  in  either  case,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  exhibit  the  character  of  such 
contrivances  amongst  the  ancients. 

CATASCOP'IUBi.  Diminutive 
of  Catascopus.  a  small  vessel 
employed  as  a  spy-ship,  to  keep  a 
watch  or  look-out     Aul.  Gell.  x.  25. 

CATAS'COPUS  (icttTcfcricawof). 
A  spy  or  scout,    flirt  BtU,  Aft.  26. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  as  a  spy- 
ship.  CsBS.  B,  G,  IV.  26.  Isidor. 
Ong.  xix.  1. 

CATASTA.  An  elevated  wooden 
frame  or  platform  upon  which  slaves 
were  placed  when  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  slave  market,  in  order  that  the 
purchaser  mij^ht  examine  them,  to 
discover  their  points  or  defects. 
(Tibull.  IL  3.  60.  Pers.  vi.  77.  Suet 
Gramm,  13.)  From  an  expression  of 
Statins  (Sylv,  u.  1.  72.  turbo  catasta:), 
it  would  appear  that  the  machine  was 
made  to  revolve,  like  the  stands  used 
for  statues,  that  the  purchaser  mij^ht 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  structure  of  the  figure  exposed 
all  round. 

2.  Catcuta  arcana.  An  apparatus 
of  similar  description,  on  which  the 
most  valuable  and  beautifhl  slaves 
were  shown,  not  in  the  public  market, 
bat  privately  in  the  depots  of  the 
dealers.    Bfart  Ep,  ix.  60.  5. 

8.  An  iron  bed  or  grating  under 


which  a  fire  was  kindled,  and  on 
which  criminals  were  sometimes  laid 
to  be  tortured,  and  some  of  the  early 
martyrs  roasted  alive.  Prudent.  Utpi 
ffT&p,  i.  56.  Id.  ii.  399. 

CATE'JA.  A  missile  employed 
in  war£EU*e  by  the  Germans,  Gauls, 
Hirpini,  &c.  It  was  a  spear  of  con- 
siderable length  and  slender  shaft, 
having  a  long  cord  attached  to  it,  like 
the  harpoon,  so  that  it  could  be  re- 
covered by  the  person  who  had 
launched  it  Virg.  JEn,  vii.  742. 
Serv.  ad  l.  Sil.  iii.  277.  Isidor.  Orig. 
xviii.  7.  7. 

C  A  TELL  A  (d\wrl9ior),  A  di- 
minutive of  Catena  ;  but  generally 
used  to  indicate  the  smaller  and  finer 
sort  of  chains  made  by  jewellers  in 
gold  or  silver,  and  used  for  trinkets, 
or  any  of  the  various  purposes  to 
which  similar  articles  are  applied  in 
our  own  days.  (Hor.  Ep,  i.  17.  55. 
Liv.  xxxix.  31.  Cato,  B,  B.  135.) 
The  example  here  introduced,  from  a 


Pompeian  original,  exhibits  a  small 
bronze  chain  of  a  pattern  very  com- 
monly found;  but  the  excavations 
made  at  dififerent  times  in  that  city 
and  other  parts  of  Italy  have  pro- 
duced a  great  variety  of  other  de- 
signs, affording  specimens  of  all  the 
patterns  now  made,  as  well  as  some 
others,  which  cannot  be  imitated  by 
modem  workmen. 

C  ATELLUa  A  diminutive  of 
Catena  ;  a  small  chain  made  use  of 
for  the  confinement  of  slaves,  but 
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whether  of  any  special  character,  it 
is  difficult  to  determine.  From  the 
passage  of  Plaatns  where  the  word 
occurs  (Cure,  v.  3.  13.),  it  may  he 
sormised  that  the  cutellus  was  some- 
thing like  what  is  now  called  a 
^ dog"  which  is  attached  to  the  legs 
nf  animals  to  prevent  them  from 
straying,  and  which  might  have  heen 
listened,  as  a  ponishment,  to  the  leg 
of  a  slave  ;  the  term  thns  originating 
in  a  pun  upon  the  word  canis  (Becker, 
QtursL  Ptautm.  p.  63.  Lips.  1837.), 
the  dog  and  chain  having  a  sort  of 
afl&nity  to  a  dog  with  its  chain. 

CATE/NA  (eUwrij).  A  chain, 
formed  hy  a  series  of  iron  links  in- 
terlacing with  each  other.  (Cic. 
Virg.  Hor.  Ov.  &c.)  The  chains 
of  the  ancients  were  made  exactly 
like  our  own,  as  shown  hy  the  illus- 
tration, which  represents  some  of  the 
links  of  an  ancient  chain  now  pre- 
served as  a  sacred  relic  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Pietro  in  Vmculis  at  Rome, 
and  which  gave  its  title  to  the  church ; 
fbr  it  is  there  said  to  he  the  identical 
one  with  which  St.  Peter  was  chained 
in  the  TuBiamum^  or  Servian  prison. 
See    Cancellieri,    Carcere    TuBiano, 


where  all  the  evidence  upon  which 
this  tradition  depends  is  stated  at 
length. 

2.  A  chain  of  gold  or  silver  worn 
by  women  as  an  ornament  round  the 
body,  or  over  the  shoulder  and  sides, 
like  a  baUeut  (Plin.  HJi.  xxziii.  12.) 
Ornaments  of  this  description  are 
fireqoently  depicted  in  the  Pompeian 
paintings,  from  one    of   which  the 


illustration    is    taken ;    and    always 
placed,  as  here,  upon  the  naked  body 


of  goddesses,  bacchanals,  dancing 
girls,  and  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion. 

CATENA'RIUS,  sc.  Cahis.  A 
yard  or  watch  dog,  chained  up  to 
protect  the  premises  from  strangers, 
llie  Romans  kept  dogs  in  this  way 
at  the  entrance  of  their  houses  by  the 
side  of  the  porter's  cell,  with  the 
notice.  Cave  canem  —  "Beware 
of  the  dog,"  written  up  (Pet.  Sat 
19.  1.  Id.  72.  7.  Seneca,  Ira,  3. 
37.);  as  is  also  shown  in  the  an- 


nexed illustration,  from  a  mosaic, 
which  forms  the  pavement  of  the 
prothyrum  in  the  house  of  the  *'  tragic 
poet,"  as  it  is  called,  at  Pompeii. 

CATENA'TUS  {dXvcaeros). 
Shackled,  fettered,  or  in  chaiiu, 
like  a  slave,  criminal,  or  captive. 
(Flor.  iii.  19.  3.  Suet  Tib.  64. 
Hor.  Epod.  vil  8.)  The  word  does 
not  imply  that  the  person  so  confined 
was  chained  up,  or  bound  to,  another 
object,  which  is  expressed  by  atti- 
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gatu» ;  but  merely  that  lie  was  bound 
with  chains  in  a  manner  to  impede 
the  freedom  of  his  motions,  and  pre- 
▼ent  an  escape  by  flight.  See  the 
illustrations  8,   Catdlus  and  Com- 

PEDITUS. 

CATERVA'RIL  Gladiators  and 
combatants  who  fought  in  companies 
or  bodies,  and  not  in  single  pairs, 
which  was  the  more  usual  manner. 
8uet  Aua.  45.  Compare  CaL  30. 
gregatim  aimicantea, 

CATHEiyRA  (KMipa).  A 
chair  with  a  back  to  it,  but  without 
arms,  such  as 
was  used  more  es- 
pecially by  females 
(Hot.  Sat  I  10. 
91.  Mart  Ep.  iiL 
63.) ;  hence  when 
assigned  to  males, 
it  frequently  im- 
plies a  notion  that 
they  were  of  idle, 
luxurious,  or  ef- 
feminate habits. 
(Jut.  Sat,  ix.  52.) 
The  illustration  represents  Leda's 
chair,  from  a  Pompeian  painting. 

2.  Cathedra  supina,  A  chair  with 
a  long  deep  seat  (hence  cathedra 
longa,  Juv.  Sat,  ix.  52.),  and  reclining 
back  (whence  eupina.  Plin.  H.  Iv, 
xtL  68.),  such  as  we  might  call  an 


easy  or  lounging  chair.  The  ex- 
ample is  fh>m  a  Greek  fictile  vase, 
and  represents  one  of  the  masters 
who  taught  the  young  men  their 
exercises  in  the  gymnasium  (muSo- 
r^ftiff).  A  marble  in  the  Capitol 
at  Rome  shows  the  empress  Agrip- 


pina   sitting    in    one    of   a   similar 
character. 

3.  CkUhedra  strata,  A  chair  co- 
vered with  a  cushion,  as  seen  in  the 
first  engraving.    Juv.  L  c. 

4.  The  chair  in  which  philosophers, 
rhetoricians,  &c.,  sat  to  deliver  their 
lectures;  a  professor's  chair  (Juv. 
Sat,  viL  203.  Mart  Ep.  1.  77.),  of 
which  the  last  illustration  probably 
affords  the  type. 

5.  A  sedan  chair  (Juv.  Sat  i. 
65.)  ;  for  Sella,  which  see. 

6.  More  recently,  the  chair  in 
which  the  bishops  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  sat  during  divine  service 
(Sidon.  tfi  cone,  post  Epist.  9.  1.  7.)  ; 
fh>m  which  the  principal  church  of  a 
diocese  is  called  **  the  cathedral ; " 
Le.  in  which  the  bishop's  chair  is 
placed. 

CATH'ETER  (^KoBeHip),  Pro- 
perly, a  Greek  word,  for  which  the 
Romans  used  fistula  anea  (Celsus, 
viL  26.  I.) ;  a  catheter^  or  surgical 


'  instrument  employed  in  drawing  off 
the  water,  when  suppressed,  from  the 

I  bladder,  into  which  it  is  inserted. 
CbbL  Aurel.  Tard.  ii.  1.  n.  13.)  The 
example  is  fh)m  an  original,  nine 
inches  long,  discovered  at  Pompeii. 

CATILLUS  and  CATILLUM. 
A  small  dish  of  the  same  form  and 
character  as  the  catinus,  but  of  less 
capacity,  and  possibly  of  inferior 
manufacture.  (3olumeU.  xiL  57.  I. 
VaL  Max.  iv.  3  5. 

2.  (5yor).  The  upper  or  outer  of 
the  two  stones  in  a  mill  for  grinding 
com  (Paul.  Dig,  33. 7. 18.  §  5.),  which 
served  as  a  hopper  or  bowl  into  which 
the  com  was  poured ;  whence  the  name. 
The  annexed  illustration  represents  a 
Roman  mill  now  remaining  at  Pom- 
peii, with  a  section  on  the  left  hand. 
The  ujyper  part  or  basin  is  the  ca^ 
HUuSt  mto  which  the  unground  com 
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was  put;  it  was  then  tamed  round 
by  slaves  or  animals,  and  as  it  turned. 


the  ears  of  com  gradually  subsided 
through  a  hole  at  its  bottom  on  to 
the  conical  or  bell-shaped  stone 
underneath  (see  the  section),  between 
which  and  the  inner  surface  of  its 
cap,  they  were  ground  into  flour. 

3.  An  ornament  employed  in  de- 
corating the  scabbard  of  a  sword 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  54.),  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  form  of 
a  round  silver  plate  or  stud,  similar 
to  thoae  seen  on  the  sheath  of  the 
sword  inserted  under  Capulus;  but 
the  reading  of  the  passage,  as  well 
as  the  meaning  of  it,  if  correct,  is 
uncertain. 

CAT'INUM  or  CAT'INUS.  A 
deep  sort  of  dish,  in  which  vege- 
tables, fidi,  and 
poultry  were 
brought  to  table. 
(Hor.  Sot  I  6. 
115.  Jb,  ii.  4.  77.  lb,  L  3.  92)  The 
illustration,  which  is  copied  from  a 
series  of  ancient  firesco  paintings  dis- 
corered  near  the  church  of  St  John 
in  Lateran,  at  Rome  (Cassini,  Pitture 
Antichiy  tay.  4.),  representing  a  num- 
ber of  slaves  bringing  in  dififerent 
dishea  at  a  feast,  shows  the  ccUinutf 
with  a  fowl  and  fish  in  it,  precisely 
as  deacribed  by  Horace  in  the  lai^ 
two  passages  cited. 

3.  A  aeep  earthenware  dish,  in 
which  some  kinds  of  cakes,  pies,  or 
puddings  were  cooked,  and  served  up 
to  taUe  in  the  same ;  like  our  />te- 
itsA.    Yarro,  R,  R.  84. 

3.  A  deep  dish  made  of  earthen- 


ware, glass,  or  more  precious  mate- 
rials,  in  which  pastiles   of   incense 

were  carried  to  the  ^  r^ --^ 

sacrifice  (Suet  ^^^S||^^^ 
GnW.  18.  Apul.  ^^^^^ 
ApoL  p.  434.),  and  thence  taken  out 
to  be  dropped  upon  a  small  burning 
fire-basket.  (See  the  illustration  to 
Focus  TURICREMUS.)  The  illustra- 
tion represents  a  curious  and  valuable 
dish  of  agate,  which  was  brought 
from  Cesarea  in  Palestine  in  the  year 
1101,  and  is  now  preserved  as  a 
sacred  relic  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
cathedral  at  Genoa,  where  it  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  saffro  catino.  It  is 
devoutly  believed  in  that  city  that 
our  Saviour  partook  of  the  paschal 
lamb  with  his  disciples  out  of  this 
identical  dish  ;  but  the  smallness  of 
its  size,  and  the  value  of  its  material, 
suflSciently  prove  that  it  was  never 
made  to  contain  food,  though  it  might 
have  been,  reasonably  enough,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  assigned. 

4.  An  earthenware  cracible  for 
melting  metals.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 
21.)  The  illustrations  represent  two 
originals,   one  of  red,  the  other  of 


white  clay,  which  were  found  in 
an  ancient  Roman  pottery  at  Castor 
in  Northamptonshire.  Artis.  Duro- 
briv,  pi.  38. 

5.  A  particular  member  of  the 
forcing  pump  invented  by  Otesibius. 
(Vitrov.  X.  12.)  See  the  conjectural 
diagram  in  Ctesibica  Machina,  in 
which  the  Catmum  is  marked  a. 

CATOMIiyiO  (icaT*MV«).  To 
"hoist"  one  upon  the  shoulders  of 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting 
a  flogging;  a  mode  of  punishment 
which,  amongst  the  Romans,  was 
applied  to  grown-up  persons,  as  well 
as  boys.  (Pet  Sat»  132.  2.  compare 
Apnl.  Met  ix.  p.  196.  Spart.  Hadr. 
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18.)    The  Ulostration  represents  the 
whole  process  as  taking  place  in  a 


school-room  at  Hercnlanenm,  from  a 
painting  discovered  in  that  city. 

CAT'ULUS.  A  chain  attached  to 
an  iron  collar  (coUare)  round  the 
neck,  like  a  dog*s  chain,  hy  which 
ronaway  slaves,  when  recaptured, 
were  hrought  back  to  their  masters. 
(Lucil.  SaL  xxix.  15.  ed.  Gerlach. 
Cum  manicUf  catulo,  coUarique,  with 
manacles,  leading  chain,  and  neck 
collar.)    The   illustration,  from  the 


Column  of  Antonine,  representing  a 
barbarian  captive,  shows  both  the 
collar  and  chain  attached  to  it,  as 
mentioned  by  Lucilius. 

CAUDEX.  See  Copkx,  which 
is  the  more  usual  spelling. 

CAUDICA'RIUS  or  CODICA'- 
RIU8.  Nave$  eaudiearia.  Lai^ 
boats  employed  upon  the  Tiber,  and 
of  coarse   planking    roogfaly 


joined  (Varro,  de  Vit,  Pop.  Rom.  up. 
Non.  s.  V.  p.  .')35.  Fcstus.  8.  v.). ;  pro- 
bably so  constructed,  because  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  rendered  it 
difficult  to  remount  the  stream;  and 
they  could  thus  be  broken  up  or  taken 
to  pieces,  without  much  loss,  upon 
reaching  the  mouth  of  the  river  or 
their  place  of  destination,  as  was  the 
usual  practice  upon  the  Rhone  before 
the  introduction  of  steam  navigation. 

CAUDIC'IUS,  sc  lembus,  A 
vessel  of  similar  character  as  the 
preceding,  employed  upon  the  Mo- 
selle.    Auson.  Mosell,  197. 

CAULA.  A  general  name  for 
any  place  surrounded  with  fences,  so 
as  to  form  an  enclosure,  as  a  sheep- 
fold,  &C.  Festus,  8.  V.  Virg.  ^n,  ix. 
61.  Serv.adL 

CAULIC'ULI.  In  architecture, 
the  ei^ht  smaller  leaves  or  stalks  in 
a  Connthian  capital  which  spring 
out  of  the  four  larger  or  principal 
ones,  by  which  the  eight  volutes  of 
the  capital  are  sustained.  (Vitruv. 
iv.  1.  12.  Gwilt,  Glossary  of  Archi- 
tecture, 8,v.)  They  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished upon  any  Corinthian 
capitals.  See  Capitcjlum  6. ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  diminished 
size  of  the  drawing,  it  is  difficult  to 
make  them  sufficiently  prominent. 

C  A  U  P  O.  The  master  or  keeper 
of  a  eaupona ;  L  e.  1.  An  innkeeper 
(^tnMKot),  who  receives  travellers 
in  his  house,  and  furnishes  them  with 
food  and  lodging  (Cic.  Div.  i.  S7); 
2.  a  publican  (mdn^Aos),  who  famished 
strangers  with  drink  or  food,  but  not 
with  lodgings.  Mart  Ep.  I  27.  ib,  I 
57  ■•  and  see  the  next  word. 

CAUPCNA  (|€ro«oicf«oi',  *ok8p. 
km/).  An  inn,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  where  they 
could  be  furnished  with  temporary 
board  and  lodging.  (Hor.  Ep.  1.  II. 
12.  Aul.  GeU.  vii.  11.  1.)  The  old- 
ftshioned  country  inn,  or  road-side 
house,  affords  Uie  nearest  parallel 
in  our  language  to  the  ancient  cau- 
pcma,  which  has  no  resemblance  to 
the  more  imposing  establishments  or 
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hoids,  in  which  people  of  ~  wealth 
amongst  us  take  up  their  residence 
for  long  periods  together.  It  was 
opened  for  the  conyenience  of  the 
poorer  and  trading  classes,  and  those 
who  trayelled  npon  business,  not  for 
pleasore  ;  for  most  other  persons  had 
private  connections,  or  were  furnished 
with  introductions,  which  would  en- 
sure them  a  hospitable  entertainment 
in  some  friend's  house  wherever  they 
went ;  and  such  is  still  the  custom  in 
modern  Italy,  where  the  traveller 
who  diverges  from  the  beaten  track, 
is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  private 
hospit^ty,  in  consequence  of  the 
wretched  nature  of  the  places  called 
inns- 

2.  (mmjAciby).  In  the  large  towns, 
the  catqxma  was  a  place  where  wine 
and  other  refreshments,  but  wine 
more  especially,  was  sold  and  drunk 
on  the  premises  (Cic  Pis.  22.  com- 
pare Mart  Ep,  I  27.  ib,  57.);  and 
thus  it  had  a  closer  resembkuice  to 
our  tavern,  gm,  or  beer  shop  ;  the 
chief  otject  of  which  is  to  retail 
spirits  and  liquors,  though  some  also 
supply  eatables.  The  illustration  re- 
presents the  interior  of  a  wine  shop, 
fitm  a  painting  on  the  walls  of  one 


of  these  establishments  at  Pompeii ; 
but  in  the  original,  a  frame  for  dried 
and  salted  provisions  is  also  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  which  has  been 
omitted,  from  inadvertence,  in  the 
engraving ;  it  is,  however,  given 
under  the  word  Cabmabiuic. 

8.  (mnn|A(t).  A  female  who  keeps 
one  of  th^se  places  of  entertainment 
LnciL  SaL  iiL  33.  Gerlaeh.  Apnl. 
Met  L  pw  6.  and  15. 


CAUPCNIUS,  sc/Mier.  The 
waiter  or  pot-boy  at  a  tavern,  or  a 
wine  shop  (Plaut  Pceru  v.  5.  19.); 
see  on  the  right  hand  in  the  pre- 
ceding wood-cut,  the  figure  who  is 
bringing  in  the  wine. 

CAUPCNULA.  Dimmutive  of 
Caupona  ;  a  low,  poor,  and  conunon 
wine-shop.    Cic.  PML  ii.  31. 

CAU'PULUS  or  CAU'POLUS. 
A  particular  kind  of  boat  (AuL  GeU. 
X,  25.  3.x  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  which  are  unknown;  but  said  to 
belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Umbo 
and  cymba,    Isidor.  Orig.  xiz.  i.  25. 

CAU'SIA  {Kavaia).  A  high- 
crowned,  and  broad-bnmmed  felted 
hat  invented  by  the 
Macedonians  (VaL 
Max.  V.  1.  4.)  ;  from 
whom  it  descended  to 
the  Romans,  and  was 
especially  worn  by 
their  fishermen  and  sailors.  (Plaut 
MtL  iv.  4.  42.  Id.  Pers.  i.  3.  75.) 
The  example  is  from  a  fictile  vase; 
but  it  resembles  exactly  the  hat  worn 
by  Alexander,  on  a  medal. 

CAU'TER  and  CAUTE'RIUM 
(xovr^p,  Kovriipiop).  A  cautery  or 
branding  iron,  used  by  surgeons,  vete* 


cr 


rinaries,  and  others,  for  branding 
cattle,  affixing  a  stigma  upon  slaves, 
and  similar  purposes.  (Pallad.  L  43. 
3.  Veget  Vet  I  28.)  The  example 
represents  an  original,  four  inches 
long,  which  was  discovered  in  a  sur- 
geon's house  at  Pompeii. 

2.  An  instrument  employed  for 
burning  in  the  colours  of  an  encaustic 
painting;  but  as  that  art,  as  it  was 
practised  amongst  the  ancients,  is  now 
lost»  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  character  of  the  instrument,  or 
the  precise  maimer  in  which  it  was 
used.  Mart  Dig,  33.  7.  17.  TertuU. 
adv,  Hermog,  1. 

CAViS'DIUMorCAVUM 
^DIUBl.  Literally,  the  void  or 
hollow  part  of  a  house.    To  under- 

T 
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stand  the  real  meanbg  of  this  word, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  early 
times,  'or  for  houses  of  small  dimen- 
sions, the  ancient  style  of  boilding 
was  a  very  simple  one,  and  consisted 
in  disposing  all  the  habitable  apart- 
ments round  four  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, which  thus  left  a  space  or 
court-yard  in 
the  centre, 
without  any 
roof,  and  en- 
tirely open  to 
the  sky,  as 
shown  by  the 

annexed    ex-  — ^ 

ample,  fh>m  the  Vatican  Virgil.  This 
hollow  space  received  the  primitive 
name  of  cavum  ctdium^  so  truly  de- 
scriptive of  it ;  and  formed,  with  the 
suites  of  apartments  all  round  it,  the 
entire  house.  But  as  the  Romans 
increased  in  wealth,  and  began  to 
build  upon  a  more  magnificent  scale, 
adopting  the  style  and  pkns  of  other 
nations,  they  converted  this  open 
court  into  an  apartment  suitable  to 
the  uses  of  their  families,  bv  covering 
in  the  sides  of  it  with  a  roof  supported 
upon  columns  of  one  story  high,  and 
leaving  only  an  opening  in  the  centre 
(compluvium)  for  the  admission  of 
light  and  air.  This  practice  they 
learnt  from  the  Etruscans  (a^  Atri- 
atUnu  Tuscis.  Varro,  Z.  L,  v.  161.), 
and,  therefore,  when  the  cavum 
odium  was  so  constructed,  they  de- 
signated it  by  the  name  of  atrium, 
after  the  people  from  whom  they  had 
borrowed  the  design.  Bv  referring 
to  the  ground-plans  which  illustrate 
the  article  Domus,  it  will  be  perceived 
that  the  atrium  is  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  the  hollow  part  of  the 
house,  with  a  covered  gallery  or 
portico  round  its  sides ;  and  thus  the 
two  words  sometimes  appear  to  be 
used  as  convertible  terms,  and  at 
others,  with  so  much  uncertainty  as 
to  bear  an  interpretation  which  would 
refer  them  to  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct members  of  the  edifice;  and,  in 
Kality,  in  great  houses,  or  in  country 


villas  which  covered  a  large  space  of 
ground,  and  comprised  many  distinct 
members,  with  their  own  appurte- 
nances attached  to  each,  we  find  that 
both  a  cavadium  and  atrium  were 
comprised  in  the  general  plan.  This 
was  the  case  in  Pliny*s  villa  {Ep.  iL 
17.),  in  which  we  are  to  understand 
that  the  first  was  an  open  court-yard, 
without  any  roof  and  side  galleries 
(whence  it  is  expressly  said  to  be 
light  and  cheerful,  hUare) ;  the  other, 
a  regular  atrium,  partially  covered  in, 
according  to  the  Etruscan,  or  foreign 
fiishion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  is  the  real  difference  between 
the  cavadium  and  atrium:  but  when 
the  two  words  are  not  applied  in  a 
strictly  distinctive  sense,  as  in  the 
passage  of  Pliny  above  cited,  both  the 
one  and  the  other  may  be  commonly 
used  to  designate  the  same  member  of 
a  house,  without  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular position  or  mode  of  fitting  up, 
both  of  them  in  reality  being  situate 
in  the  hollow,  or  shell  of  the  house ; 
and,  consequently,  Vitruvius,  as  an 
architect,  employs  the  term  cavadium 
(vi.  5.)  for  the  style  which  more 
strictly  and  accurately  resembles  an 
atrium,  (See  that  woid,  and  the  illus- 
trations there  introduced ;  which  will 
show  the  different  ways  of  arranging 
a  cavadium,  when  taken  in  its  more 
general  meaning.) 

CA'VEA.  An  artificial  cage  or 
den  for  wild  beasts,  made  with  open 
bars  of  wood  or  iron  (Hor.  A,  P. 
473.),  in  which  they  were  transported 
from  place  to  place  (Claud.  Cons. 
Stiiich.  ii.  322 — 5.);  exposed  to  public 
view,  as  in  a  menagerie  (Plin.  H,  N, 
viiL  25.)  ;  and  sometimes  brought  into 
the  arena  of  an  amphitheatre,  to  be 
let  loose  upon  the  victims  condenmed 
to  fight  with  them,  in  order  to  render 
their  attack  more  ferocious  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were 
emitted  from  an  underground  den 
into  the  sudden  glare  cHf  open  day. 
Vopisc.  Prob.  19. 

2.  A  bird  cage,  made  of  wicker- 
work,  or    sometimes  of   gold  wire 
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(Pet.  Sat  28.  9.).  in  which  singing 
birds  were  domesticated,  and  kept  in 
private  houses;  or  the 
call  bird  carried  out  by 
the  fowler  (aucqtB)  for 
his  sport.  The  passage 
from  Petronius,  quoted 
aboTe,  speaks  ai  a  mag- 
pie, suspended  in  his 
cage  over  a  door,  which 
was  taught  to  utter  salu- 
tations to  all  who  entered.  The  ex- 
ample is  fVom  a  fictile  vase  in  Bol- 
detti,  Cimiterf,  p.  154. 

3.  The  coop  or  cage  in  which  the 
sacred  chickens  were  kept  and  car- 
ried to  the  places  where  the  auspices 
were  taken,  by  observing  the  manner 
in  which  they  fed.  (Cic.  N,  D,  ii.  3. 
Id.  Div,  iL  33.)      The  iUostration 


represents  one  of  these  cages,  with 
the  chickens  feeding,  and  the  handle 
by  wluch  it  was  carried,  ftota  a 
Roman  bas-relief. 

4.  Poetically,  a  bee-hive.      Virg. 
G.  iv.  58.    See  Alveahe. 

5.  A  conical   frame   of  laths    or 
wicker-work,  made  use  of  by  ftillers 


and  dyers  for  airing,  drying,  and 
bleaching  cloth.  (ApuL  Met.  ix. 
p.  193.)  This 
frame  was  placed 
over  a  fire-pan, 
or  a  pot  with  sul- 
phur kindled  in 
it,  the  use  of  which 
is  well  known  for  bleaching,  and  the 
cloth  was  then  spread  orer  Uie  frame, 
which  confined  tiie  heat,  and  excluded 
the  air.  The  example  here  given  is 
from  a  painting  in  the  ftdler*s  estab- 
lishment (fitlhnica)  at  Pompeii.  In 
the  original,  a  man  carries  it  on  his 
head,  and  the  pot  of  sulphur  in  his 
hand;  but  it  has  been  drawn  here 
standing  on  the  ground,  with  the 
vessel  of  sulphur  placed  underneath 
it,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  it  is 
now  commonly  employed  in  Italy  for 
airing  clothes,  in  order  to  show  more 
clearly  the  mode  of  use. 

6.  A  circular  fence  constmeted 
round  the  stems  of  yoimg  trees  to 
preserve  them  from  being  damaged 
by  cattle.     Columell.  v.  6.  31. 

7.  That  portion  of  the  interior  of 
a  theatre,  or  amphitheatre  (ApuL 
Met  X.  p.  227.),  which  contained  the 
seats  where  the  spectators  sat,  and 
which  was  formed  by  a  number  of 
concentric  tiers  of  steps,  either  exca- 
vated out  of  the  solid  rock  on  the  side 
of  a  hill,  or  supported  upon  stories  of 
arches  constructed  in  the  shell  of  the 
building.  According  to  the  size  of 
the  edifice,  these  tiers  of  seats  were 
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diyided  into  one,  two,  or  three  distinct 
flights,  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  wall  (balteus)  of  sufficient  height 
to  intercept  communication  between 
them,  and  then  the  sereral  divisions 
were  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
cMO,  summa,  media  cavea^  Le.  the 
lower,  upper,  or  middle  tier ;  the 
lowest  one  being  the  post  of  honour, 
where  the  tquiUs  sat  (Plant  Amph. 
ProL  66.  Cic  Am,  7.  Id.  SenecU  14.) 
The  illustration  affords  a  yiew  of  the 
interior,  or  cavea^  of  the  amphitheatre 
at  Pompeii,  as  it  now  remains;  and 
shows  die  general  plan  of  arrange- 
ment See  also  the  articles  and  illus- 
trations to  Thbatbum  and  Amphi- 

THEATBUM. 

GAVER'N^  (KoiXn  or  ko(\i}  yavs). 
The  hold  of  a  ship,  and  the  cabins  it 
contains.  Cic  OraL  iii.  46.  Lucan. 
iz.  110. 

CEUERES.  The  old  and  original 
name  by  which  the  equestrian  order 
at  Rome  was  designated  upon  its  first 
institution  by  Rimiulus,  consisting  of 
a  body  of  300  mounted  men,  selected 
from  the  300  patrician  or  burgher 
ftmilies,  and  thus  forming  the  nu. 
cleus  of  the  Roman  cavalry.  Liv. 
L  15.  Plin.  H,N,  xxxilL  9.  Festus. 
s,v,  Niebuhr,  HitU  Btm,  yoL  i.  p.  325. 
transL 

OEUES  (K4\ris).  A  horse  for 
riding,  in  contradistinction  to  a  car- 


riage or  draught  horse;  but  more 
particularly  a  race-horse,  ridden  in 
the  Greek  Hippodrome,  or  the  Roman 
Circus  (Plin.  H.  N,  zzxiv.  10.),  one 
of  whidi  is  shown  in  the  illustration, 
from  a  stucco  friese,  representing 
Cupids  raoingv  in  the  baths  of 
PompeiL 
2,  A  boat  or  ressel  of  a  particular 


class,  in  which  each  rower  handled  a 
single  oar  on  his  own  side,  in  contra- 


distinction to  those  in  which  each  man 
worked  a  pair,  and  those  in  which  more 
than  one  man  laboured  at  the  same  oar. 
The  larger  descriptions  had  many 
oarsmen,  and  were  sometimes  fitted 
with  a  mast  and  sail,  but  had  no 
deck,  and  in  consequence  of  their 
fleetness  were  much  used  by  pirates. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  57.  Aul.  Cell.  x.  25. 
Herod,  vii.  94.  Thucyd.  iv.  9.  Schef- 
fer.  Mil  Nav,  p.  68.)  The  illustra- 
tion here  given  is  from  the  Column 
of  Tngan,  and  clearly  represents  a 
vessel  rowed  in  the  manner  described, 
and  therefore  belonging  to  this  class. 

CELETIZON'TES  (K^XfrriCoyrtsy. 
Jockeys,  who  rode  the  race-horses  in 
the  Greek  Hippodrome  (Plin.  H.  N. 
zzxiv.  19.  n.  14),  as  shown  in  the 
last  wood-cut  but  one. 

CELEUS'MA(i«^Afwor^>  The 
chaunt  or  cry  given  out  by  the  cock- 
swain (hortatory  pauMrius,  ircAcvor^r) 
to  the  rowers  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  vessels,  in  order  to  aid 
them  in  keeping  the  stroke,  and  en- 
courage them  at  their  work.  (Mart 
Ep.  Hi.  67.  RutiL  i.  870.)  The 
chaunt  was  sometimes  taken  up,  and 
sung  in  chorus  by  the  rowers,  and 
sometimes  played  upon  musical  in- 
struments.    Anson,  in  Div,  Verr,  17. 

CELLA.  A  ceOar;  employed  as 
a  general  term,  denoting  a  magazine 
or  store-room  upon  the  grounajloor, 
in  which  produce  of  any  description 
was  kept ;  the  different  kinds  of  cel- 
lars being  distinguished  by  an  epithet 
indicating  the  nature  of  the  articles 
contained  therein ;  for  example, — 

1.  Cdia  vinaria  (olrci^y).  A  wine 
cellar,  forming  one  of  the  principal 
appurtenances  to  a  vineyard.  It  was 
a  magaiine  where  the  plx>duce  of  the 
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yeu^<  Tinlage  wii  depcMiE^  m  larg^ 
earthenware  vessels  (tiolia,  ttritr^ 
Ac),  or  m  wooden  harrels  (cup^)^ 
oAri^r  It  had  be«n  remov^  from  the 
Tats  of  the  preBs  rctom  {Uyrcviarivm\ 
-where  it  wu  nude  and  kept  in  balk 
until  0oEd  or  bottled ;  i.  e«  put  into 
amphonr^  for  the  purpose  of  being 
remored  into  the  npothtca  at  the  top 
€jf  the  house*  where  it  was  kept  to 
lipea^  (Varro,  JtK  i-  13.  I.  Colum, 
III  18.  3.  and  i.  PaJUd.  I  18,  Cic, 
S€»teL  \6.)  The  illustration,  which 
u  oopL«4  fti>m  a  b«£-reljef  discovered 


at  Augsbargh  in  Ihe^ear  1601,  shows 
one  <rf  th^fte  magazines  for  wine  in 
the  wood,  the  usual  manner  of  keep- 
ing it  in  the  less  geuiaJ  climates 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xiv,  270 1  ^^  the 
ntxt  exjunple,  though  not  properlj 
a  wine  grower**  cellar,  will  serre  to 
convey  an  ide*  of  the  phin  on  which 
the  stores  were  arrange  and  disposed 
when  the  wine  was  kept  in  vessels 
of  earthenware,  wbieh  was  the  more 
usnA)  practice. 

2,   A   wiue-merchaot's  or  tavern- 
keeper^s  cellar^  upon  the  grVMnd-^ooT^ 


in  which  they  also  kept  their  wine  in 
bulk^  to  be  drawn  off  for  private  sale, 
or  to  be  supplied  in  draught  to  the 
poorer  customers  who  frequented 
their  housea,  and  which  was  thence 
kenned  draught  wine  {nttmm  diiiiare)f 


or,  oat  of  the  wood  {de  cupd),  (Cic 
PiM,  27. )  The  illustrations  represent 
a  section  and  ground-plan  of  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  wine-stores,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1789, 
under  the  walls  of  Rome.  It  is 
divided  into  three  compartments  :  the 
first,  which  is  approached  by  a  few 
steps,  consists  of  a  small  chamber, 
ornamented  with  arabesques  and  a 
mosaic  pavement,  bat  contained  no- 
thing when  excavated  •,  the  second 
one,  which  leads  oat  of  it,  is  of  the 
same  size,  bat  entirely  devoid  of  or- 
nament,  and  without  any  pavement, 
the  floor  consisting  of  a  bed  of  sand, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  single  row 
of  the  largest  description  of  dolia 
was  found  imbedded  \deffoua^  two- 
thirds  of  their  height  in  the  soil ;  the 
last  of  the  three  is  a  narrow  gallery, 
six  feet  high,  and  eighteen  long  (of 
which  a  portion  only  is  represented 
in  the  engraving,  but  it  extends  about 
four  times  the  length  of  the  part  here 
drawn),  and  like  the  preceding  one  is 
covered  at  bottom  with  a  deep  bed 
of  sand,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
.  earthenware  vessels,  of  different  forms 
and  sizes,  were  partially  imbedded, 
like  the  pi%ceding  ones,  but  ranged 
in  a  double  row  along  the  walls  on 
both  sides,  so  as  to  leave  a  free  pas- 
sage down  the  middle,  as  shown  by 
the  lowest  of  the  two  engravings, 
which  represents  the  ground-plan  of 
the  cellars. 

3.  Cdia  ciearia,  A  magazine  or 
cellar  attached  to  an  olive  ground,  in 
which  the  oil  when  made  was  kept 
in  large  earthenware  vessels,  until 
disposed  of  to  the  oil  merchants. 
Cato,  R.  R.  iii.  2.  Varro,  R.R.  i  11. 
2.  ColumelL  i.  6.  9. 

4.  Any  one  of  a  number  of  small 
rooma  clustered  together,  such  as 
were  constructed  for  the  dormitories 
of  household  slaves  (Cic  PhiL  iL 
27.^;  for  travellers'  sleeping  rooms 
at  mns  and  public  houses  (ret  Sat. 
9.  3.  and  7.) ;  or  the  vaults  occupied 
by  public  prostitutes.  (Juv.  Sat  vi. 
128.   Pet  Sat  viil  4.)    The  iUoa-. 
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tratlon  represeDts  part  of  a  long  line 
of  ceAe  now  remaining  amidst  the 
ruins  of  a  Roman  villa  at  Mola  di 


Gaeta;    the 
bricked  in, 


door  in  the  centre  to  admit  the  occu- 
pant, and  so  much  of  light  and  air  as 
could  be  supplied  through  such  an 
aperture. 

5.  In  like  manner,  the  different 
chambers  which  contained  the  neces- 
sary conveniences  for  hot  and  cold 
bathing  in  a  set  of  baths,  were  called 
ceiia ;  because,  in  fact,  they  consisted 
of  a  number  of  rooms  leading  one 
into  another,  like  the  cells  of  a  honey- 
fronts  were  originally  >  comb,  as  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the 
ith  only  an  entrance-  .  annexed    illustration,  fh>m  a  fresco 


painting  which  decorated  an  apart- 
ment in  the  Thermie  of  Titus  at 
Rome  ;  thus  the  room  containing  the 
warm  baths  was  the  cella  caidaria,  or 
caldarium;  the  tepid  chamber,  cdia 
tepidaria^  or  tepidarium  ;  the  one 
which  held  the  cold  bath,  ceUa  fru 
gidaria,  or  frigidarium.  Plin.  JSp,  v. 
6.  25.  and  26.  Pallad.  I  40. 

6.  The  niches  or  cells  in  a  dove- 
cote and  poultry-house,  which  are 
clustered  in  a  similar  manner.  Colu- 
mell.  viii.  8.  3.  Id.  viil  14.  9. 

7.  (fffiK6s)  The  interior  of  a  tem- 
ple ;   i.  e.  the  part  enclosed  within 


the  four  side-walls,  but  not  including 


the  portico  and  peristyle,  if  there  is 
any.  (Cic.  PhiL  iii.  12.)  The  iUus- 
tration  represents  a  ground-plan  of 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  virilism  now  re- 
maining at  Rome,  on  which  the  part 
within  the  dark  lines  is  the  celia. 

CELLA'RIUS.  A  slave  belong- 
ing  to  the  class  of  ordinarii,  who  had 
charge  of  the  pantry,  store-room,  and 
wine  cellar  {ceUa  penaria  et  vinaria\ 
and  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  out 
the  daily  rations  of  meat  and  drink 
to  the  household.  Plant  Copt  iv. 
2.  116.  CoIumelL  xi.  1.  19. 

CELLA'TIO.  A  suite  or  set  of 
small  rooms,  as  in  the  illustration  to 
Cella  4.,  which  might  be  applied  for 
any  of  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life, 
as  store-rooms,  sleeping-rooms  for 
slaves  and  inferior  dependants,  &c. 
Pet:  Sai.  77.  4. 

CELL'IO.  Same  as  Cellabiub. 
Inscript  ap.  Gntt  582.  10. 

CELL'ULA.      Diminutive   of 


CELLULABIUS. 


CEWTO. 
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Cella.  Any  small  or  ordinary  kind 
of  chamber,  sach  as  those  describ<Hi 
and  represented  in  Cella  4.  Ter. 
EitM,  ii.  3.  18.  Pet   Sat.  11.  I, 

2.  The  interior  of  a  small  shrine 
or  temple,  as  described  in  Cella  7. 
Pet  SaL  136.  9. 

CELLULA'RIUa  A  monk  or 
friar,  so  called  {h>m  the  small  con- 
T«ntoal  cells  in  which  the  religious 
orders  dwelt.     Sidon.  EpisL  ix.  9. 

CELOX.  The  same  as  Celes  2. 
Ennios,  ap.  Isidor.  Orig,  xxz.  1.  22. 
Liv.  zxxviL  27. 

CENOTAPH'IUM  (Kcrora^iov). 
A  cenotaph,  or  honorary  tomb  erected 
in  memory  of  a  person  whose  body 
could  not  be  foond,  or  whose  ashes 
had  been  deposited  elsewhere  (Lam- 
prid.  jUex.  Sev.  63.) ;  hence  also 
called  tumuhu  hcmorarius  (Suet. 
Claud.  1.),  and  inanis  (Virg.  jEn. 
iii  303.x  because  it  was  erected 
merely  out  of  compliment  to  the  de- 
ceased, and  did  not  contain  any  of 
his  remains. 

CENSOR  (timvi^s).  a  Roman 
magistrate  of  high  rank,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  rate  Sie  property  of  the 
citixens  by  taking  the  cemtntM;  to 
superintend  their  conduct  and  morals; 
and  to  punish  those  who  had  miscon- 
ducted themselves,  bj  degradation 
and  removal  from  their  rank,  offices, 
or  position  in  society.  Thus  he 
could  deprive  the  senator  of  his  seat 
in  the  house ;  the  knight,  of  the  horse 
allowed  him  at  the  public  expense, 
which  was  equivalent  to  breaking 
him  ;  or  he  could  remove  anv  citizen 
from  his  tribe  into  one  of  less  influence 
or  rank.  (Liv.  xxviL  U.  Suet.  Aug, 
37.  Polyb.  vi.  13.  3.)  He  wore  no 
distinctive  badge,  nor  particular  cos- 
tume, beyond  the  usual  ones  of  his 
consular  rank  ;  and,  consequently, 
when  a  censor  is  represented  on  coins 
or  medals,  he  is  merely  draped  in 
the  toga,  and  sitting  oo  a  curule 
chair,  as  in  the  coin  of  Claudius  in 
Spanheim,  voL  iL  p.  101. 

CENTAU'RUS  (Wrroivof).  A 
cemiaur;  a  savage  race  ot  men  who 


dwelt  between  the  mountains  Pelion 
and  Ossa  in  Thessaly,  and  were  de- 
stroyed in  a  war  with  their  neigh- 
boors,  the  Lapithse.  Bat  the  poets 
and  artists  converted  them  into  a 
fabulous  race  of  monsters,  half  man 
and  half  horse,  whence  termed  bimem- 
bres  (Virg.  JSn.  viii.  293.  Ovid, 
Met  XV.  283.)  ;  in  which  form  they 
are  represented  waging  war  with 
the  Lapiths  in  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  on  the  temples  of  Theseus 
at  Athens,  and  of  Apollo  Epicurius 
near  Phigaleia  in  Arcadia.  In  the 
works  of  Greek  art  they  are  repre- 
sented of  both  sexes,  frequently 
playing  upon  some  musical  instru- 
ment, and  the  figure  is  always  re- 


markable for  the  consummate  grace 
and  skill  with  which  the  artists  of 
that  nation  contrived  to  unite  the 
otherwise  incongruous  parts  of  two 
such  dissimilar  forms.  The  figure 
of  a  female  centaur,  as  being  less 
common,  is  selected  for  the  illustra- 
tion, from  a  very  beautiful  relief  in 
bronze,  of  Greek  workmanship,  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii. 

CENTO  (jcirrfmii).  Generally, 
any  covering  or  garment  composed 
of  different  scraps  of  cloth  sewed 
together,  like  patch-work,  which  the 
ancients  employed  as  clothing  for 
their  slaves  (Cato,  B.E.  59.  Colu- 
mell.  i.  8.  9.),  as  counterpanes  for 
beds  (Macrob.  Sat  i.  6.),  or  other 
common  purposes ;  whence  the  same 
name  was  also  g^ven  to  a  poem  made 
up  of  verses  or  scraps  collected  iVom 
different  authors,  like  the  Cemto 
NupHalis  of  Ausonius. 
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2.  Specially,  a  cloth  of  the  same  com- 
mon description;  osed  as asaddie-cloth 
under  the  saddle 
of  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, to  prevent  it 
from  gfdlinff  the 
back,  as    shoivn 
in    the    annexed 
example,  from  a 
painting  at  Her-   -— ^— &^^^^ 
culaneom.      Ve-     * 
get.  Vet  ii.  59.  2. 

CENTONA'RII.  Piece-brokers^aad 
persons  "who  made  and  sold  pieces  of 
patchwork,  made  up  from  old  cast-off 
garments ;  the  dealing  in  which 
formed  a  regular  trade  at  Rome, 
where  such  economical  articles  were 
extensively  used  for  blankets  to  ex- 
tinguish conflagrations  (Ulp.  Dig. 
33.  7.  12.);  to  protect  tents  and 
military  machines  against  an  enemy's 
missiles  (Cses.  D.  C  ii.  9.),  and  other 
purposes  enumerated  in  Cento. 

CENTUN'CULUS.  Diminutive 
of  Cento  ;  and  applied  in  the  same 
senses  as  there  mentioned  (Apul. 
Met  I  p.  5.  Liv.  vii.  4.  Edict  Dio- 
clet  p.  21.);  and  from  a  passage  of 
Apuleius  (Apol.  p.  422.  mimt  centun^ 
CMfo),  the  same  word  is  also  believed 
to  indicate  a  dress  of  chequered  pat- 
tern, like  what  is  now  called  harle- 
quin*8,  which  is  undoubtedly  of  great 
antiquity;  for  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  there  is  preserved  a  fictile 
vase  on  which  Bacchus  is  represented 
in  a  burlesque  character,  and  draped 
precisely  like  our  modem  harlequm. 

CENTU'RIO  (Utnoirrdpxns).  A 
centurion;  an  officer  in  the  Roman 
army,  of  lower  rank  than  the  tri- 
bunes, by  whom  he  was  appointed. 
His  post  on  the  field  of  battle  was 
immediately  in  front  of  the  eagle 
(Veget  MiL  IL  8.) ;  and  the  distin- 
ffuishing  badge  of  his  rank  was  a  rod 
ivitis),  with  which  he  used  to  correct 
his  men  when  refhu*tory  or  negligent 
of  their  duties.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv. 
S.)  The  illustrations  present  the 
figures  of  two  centurions,  the  one  on 
the  left-hand  of  the  reader,  from  a 


sepulchral   bas-relief,  with    the    in- 
scription QUINTUS  PUBLIUS   FeSTUS. 


Centur.  Leo.  XL;  he  has  his  rod 
in  the  right  hand,  is  likewise  deco- 
rated with  phaJeriKf  and  wears  greaves 
(ocrea),  as  the  Roman  soldiers  did  in 
early  times ;  the  other  shows  a  cen- 
turion of  the  age  of  Trajan,  from  a 
bas-relief  formerly  belonging  to  the 
triumphal  arch  of  that  emperor,  but 
now  inserted  in  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine;  he  has  his  helmet  on,  the  rod 
in  his  right  hand,  and  in  the  original 
composition  the  bearer  of  the  eagle 
((iquilifer)  stands  by  his  side. 

CEPOTAPH'IUM  (mprora^iov). 
A  tomb  in  a  garden  ;  or  a  garden  to 
which  a  degree  of  religious  vene- 
ration became  attached,  in  conse- 
quence  of  its  having  a  sepulchre 
erected  within  it  Inscript  ap,  Fa- 
bretti,  p.  80.  n.  9.  Id.  p.  115.  n.  293. 
Compare  D.  Joann.  Evang.  xix.  41. 

CE'RA.  Wax  ;  and  thence  used 
to  desigpiate  things  made  of  wax; 
as  the  waxen  masks  or 
likenesses  of  a  man's  an- 
cestors, which  the  Roman 
families  of  distinction  pre- 
served  in  cases  placed 
round  the  atrium  (Ovid. 
Fast  i.  591.  Juv.  viii. 
19.),  as  shown  by  the  example,  firom 
a  sepulchral  bas-relief,  which  repre- 
sents a  wife  bewailing  the  death  of 
her  husband,  whose  likeness  is  placed 
in  a  small  case  against  the  wall  of  the 
apartment  where  the  scene  is  laid. 

2.  A  set  of  tablets  for  writing  on 
with  the  style  (ttyiuM),  made  of  thin 


CERAULA. 


CERCURUS. 
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slabs  or  leaves  of  wood,  coated  with 
wax,  and  having  a  raised  margin  all 
round  to  preserve  the  contents  from 
friction.  They  were  made  of  different 
sizes,  and  varied  in  the  number  of 
their  leaves,  whence  the  word  in  this 
sense  is  applied  in  the  plural  (Quint. 
X.  3.  31.  and  32.  Jnv.  i.  63.^,  and  the 
tablets  themselves  are  distinguished 
by  the  number  of  leaves  they  con- 
tained ;  as  cera  duplices,  a  tablet  with 
two  slabs  only,  like  the  bottom  figure 
on  the  left-hand  of  the  engraving; 


cera  triplicea  (Mart  Ep.  xiv.  6.),  a 
tablet  containing  three  leaves,  one 
between  the  two  outsides,  like  the 
top  figure  in  the  engraving;  certt 
gvinhmUces  (Mart  Ep,  xiv.  4.),  one 
with  five  leaves,  or  three  centre  ones 
and  two  outsides,  like  the  right-hand 
figure  at  the  bottom  of  the  wood-cut, 
all  of  which  examples  are  copied 
from  paintings  at  PompeiL  When 
the  singular  number  is  used,  as  Druno, 
teeunda,  extrema  cera  (Hor.  Sat  ii. 
5.  53.  Cic  Verr.  iL  I.  36.  Suet  JuL 
83.),  it  indicates  the  first,  second,  or 
last  page  of  the  tablets. 

C  E  R  A  U'  L  A  (wpa^Aijf ).  Pro- 
perly a  Greek  word  Latinized,  and 
corresponding  with  the  Roman  Cor- 
KicsN.  Apul.  Met.  p.  171.  Cerauia 
doctiMsmuSf  qui  ccmu  canens  adam- 
MaAat 

OER'BERUS  (K^ptfcpos).  The 
dog  which  kept  watch  at  the  entrance 
to  the  nether  world ;  a  monster  fobled 
to  have  sprung  from  Typhaon  and 
Echidna,  and  to  have  been  dragged 
upon  earth  by  Hercules  as  the  Utst 


and  most  difficult  of  his  twelve 
I  labours.  In  reality  Cerberus  was  a 
\  dog  belonging  to  the  king  of  the 
i  Molossians,  whose  country  produced 
the  finest  breed  of  dogs  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  which  are  believed  to 
be  represented  by  the  marble  sta- 
tues now  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
exhibiting  two  dogs  of  very  power- 
ful frames,  with  long  hair  upon  the 
I  neck  and  shoulders  like  the  mane  of  a 
lion.  The  poets  metamorphosed  these 
hairs  into  snakes  (Hor.  Od.  it  85.), 
and,  to  increase  the  horror,  some 
gave  the  animal  a  hundred  heads 
(Hor.  Od.  ii.  34.),  others  fifty  (He- 
siod.  Theogn.  312.,  though  in  verse 
771.  he  has  but  one),  and  others 
limited  the  number  to  three  (Soph. 
.  Trachin,  1109.),  the  centre  one  being 
I  that  of  a  lion,  with  the  head  of  a 
wolf  on  one  side,  and  of  an  ordinary 
I  dog  on  the  other  (Macrob.  ScU.  i. 
20.).  This  is  the  usual  type  under 
which  he  is  mostly  portrayed  by 
the  painters  and  sculptors  of  antiquity 
(Mus.  Pio-Clem.  torn.  ii.  tav.  l. 
Bartoli,  Lucerne,  part  2.  tav.  7.  Cod. 
Vat  &c.);  though  examples  are  not 
wanting  in  which  the  fabulous  is 
made  subordinate  to  the  real  cha- 
,  racter  of  the  monster,  as  in  a  group  of 
Hercules  and  Cerberus  in  the  Vatican 
,  (Mus.  Pio-Clem.  ii.  8.),  where  the 
leonine  head  and  mane  of  the  Mo- 
lossian  dog  is  strongly  marked,  and 
made  to  predominate  entirely  over 
the  other  two,  which  are  executed 
upon  a  much  smaller  scale,  and,  as  it 
were,  rather  indicated  than  developed. 
CERCU'RUS  {KipKovfmi  or  Ktp- 
Kovpos).  An  open  vessel,  invented 
by  the  Cyprians,  propelled  by  oars, 
fast  in  its  movements,  and  used 
for  the  transport  of  merchandize, 
as  well  as  in  warfare.  (Liv.  xxxiiL 
19.  Lucil.  Sat  viii.  3.  ed.  Gerlach. 
Plant.  Merc.  1 1.  86.  Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
57.  Herod,  vii.  97.)  Its  character- 
istic properties  are  nowhere  de- 
scribed ;  but  Scheffer  (MU.  Nav.  ii. 
2.  p.  75.)  is  of  opinion  that  the 
oarage,  instead  of  running  the  whole 
u 
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length  of  the  yessel,   onl^  ranged 
from  the  prow  to  aboat  midship,  so 


that  the  after  part  would  serre  as  a 
hold  for  the  freight  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion, copied  by  Panvinus  (de  LwL 
Circens.  iu  11.)  from  a  bronze  medal, 
which,  if  that  notion  be  correct,  will 
afford  a  model  of  the  yessel  in  ques- 
tion. 

OERDO.  A  workman  of  inferior 
description,  or  who  belonged  to  the 
lowest  class  of  operatives  (Jut.  It. 
153.  Pers.  iv.  51.):  the  particular 
trade  which  he  practised  is  likewise 
designated  by  the  addition  of  another 
snb^antive,  as  sutor  cerdo  (Mart  Ep, 
ilL  69.),  a  cobbler;  cerdo  faber  (In- 
loript  ap.  Spon.  Muceu,  Erudit 
Aniiq,  p.  221.),  a  journeyman  smith ; 
and  so  on  for  other  trades. 

OE'REUS.  A  wax  candle,  made 
with  the  pith  of  a  rush  coated  with 
wax ;  also  a  torch  made  of  the  fibres 
of  papyrus  twisted  together,  and 
eorered  with  wax.  Cic.  Off,  iii.  20. 
Plant  Cure.  i.  L  9.  VaL  Max.  iil  6. 
4.  and  Gamdela. 

CERIOLA'RE.  A  stand  or  holder 
ftyr  wax-candles  and  torches,  similar 
to  the  example  engrayed  at  p.  107. 
(«.  Cavdelabbun,  1.) ;  but  utensils 
of  this  description  were  also  made  in 
a  variety  of  fanciful  forms  and  pat- 
terns according  to  the  taste  of  the 
artist  who  designed  theni,  for  one  is 
mentioned  in  an  inscription  (ap.  Grut 
176.  4.)  of  bronxe,  with  the  figure 
of  Cupid  holding  a  calaihus.  Com- 
pare Inscript  ap.  Maffei,  Mtu.  Veron, 
p.  83. 

CER'NUUS  {Kveurrnrfip).  Lite- 
rally, with  the  fiice  turned  down  to* 


wards  the  ground ;  hence  a  tumbier,  or 
one  who  entertains  the  public  by  feats 
of  jumping,  throwing 
summersets  in  the 
air,  fidling  head  over 
heels,  walking  with 
his  fiice  downwards, 
and  other  similar  ex- 
hibitions, such  as  we 
still  see  practised  in 
our  streets  and  fairs. 
(LuciL  Sat  iil  20. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn. 
X.  894.)  The  illus- 
tration represents  one 
of  these  tumblers, 
from  the  collection  in  the  CoUegio 
Romano.     (Caylus,  iii.  74.) 

2.  Amongst  the  Greeks  feats  of 
this  nature  were  frequently  exhibited 
bjr  females,  who  were  introduced 
with  the  dancing  and  singing  girls, 
to  amuse  the  guests  at  an  entertain- 
ment, and  whose  skill  and  suppleness 
of  body  were  really  extraordinary. 
One  of  their  favourite  exhibitions 
consisted  in  making  a  summerset 
backwards,  between  a  number  of 
swords  or  knives  stuck  in  the  ground, 
at  small  intervals  from  one  another, 
with  their  points  upwards,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  following  illustration, 


Arom  a  Greek  fictile  vase :  to  perfbrm 
this  feat  was  termed  tls  ^i^  or  (Is  fM- 
Xaipas  Kv€t(rray.  Plat  Symp.  p.  190. 
A.  Xen.  Symp.  iL  11. 

CERCyMA  iK^fw/M).  Properly, 
an  unguent,  made  of  oil  and  wax 
compounded  together,  with  which  the 
bodies  of  wr^ers  were  anointed 
previoosly  to  being  rubbed  over  with 


CKBUCHI* 


CERTX. 
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nd(Mart  Ep,Yu.  32.);  whence 

me  term  is  also  used  to  desig- 

he  chamber  in  which  this  ope- 

was  performed.     Plin.  H.  N. 

2.  Senec  Brev.  VtL  12. 

RU'CHI    (wpouxoi).       The 

which  ran  IVom  each  arm  of 

il-yard  to  the  top  of  the  mast, 

ponding  with   what    are    now 

in    nautical    language    ^  the 

(Lucan.  vui.  177.  Id.  x.  494.) 


otject  was  to  keep  the  yard  in 
I  and  horizontal  position  upon 
ast,  which  it  could  not  presenre 
It  a  support  of  this  nature  ;  and 
■gest  class  of  vessels,  which  had 
I  of  great  length  and  weight, 
(hmished  with  a  double  pair  of 
IS  in  the  example,  {h>m  the 
n  Virgil ;  while  the  smaller  and 
ry  sixes  had  only  one. 
SVL  In  military  language, 
branches  of  trees,  having  the 
r  ones  left  on,  and  shortened 
ertain  distance  from  the  stock, 
to  present  the  appearance  of  a 
horn.  (Varro,  L.  L,  ▼.  117.) 
were  stuck  in  the  ground,  to 
e  the  advance  of  an  enemy's 
0,  a  charge  of  cavalry  over  a 
which  afforded  no  natural  ob- 
ont  (SiL  Ital.  x.  412.  Liv. 
I.),  and  as  a  palisade  or  pro- 
I  to  any  vulnerable  or  im- 
t  position.  Cfes.  B.G,  vii.  72. 
ElYl'C AL  {wpoirK9^\ato¥,  {ntav- 
U  A  bolster,  cushion,  or  squab 
pporting  the  back  of  the  head 
Bck  on  a  bed  or  dining  coach. 


illustration  is  fh>m  a  painting  at 
PompeiL 

CERVrSIA  or  CEREVF8IA. 
A  beverage  extracted  from  barley, 
like  our  beer  or  ak;  which  was  the 
ordinary  drink  of  the  Gauls.  (PUn. 
H,  N,  xxii.  82.)  The  same  name, 
according  to  Servius  {ad  Virg. 
Gtorg.  iiL  379.),  was  also  given  to 
a  beverage  extracted  from  Sie  frtiit 
of  the  service  tree,  which  would  cor- 
respond more  closely  with  our  cider. 

C  £  R  Y  C  F  U  M  (imp^itcioy).  A 
Greek  word  Latinised ;  same  as  Ca- 
DUCEUS.     Martian.  Capell.  4.  p.  95. 

CE'RYX  (k^K).  a  Greek  word, 
used  in  a  Latin  form  by  Seneca 
(TranquilL  3.)  ;  a  Greek  herald,  fnor- 
shal,  or  purtuioant,  who  occupied  a 
similar  position  amongst  that  people, 
and  performed  the  same  sort  of 
duties  as  the  Fetialia  and  Legati  of 
the  Romans.  His  distinctive  badge 
was  a  wand  (ki^p^cmi^,  cadyceus) ;  his 


person  was  held  sacred  and  invio- 
lable; and  his  most  honoorable  em- 
ployment consisted  in  carrying  flags 
u  2 
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CE8TUS. 


of  trace  between  conflictinp  armies, 
and  messages  between  hostile  states, 
a  daty  which  the  figure  in  the  illus- 
tration, fh>m  a  fictile  vase,  is  repre- 
sented as  in  the  act  of  commencing. 
He  is  armed  with  sword  and  spear ; 
has  the  herald's  wand  in  his  ri^ht 
hand;  and  stands  before  a  burning 
altar,  upon  which  he  has  just  sacri- 
ficed, preparatory  to  starting  on  his 
journev  ;  the  sentiment  of  departure 
being  indicated,  according  to  the  cus- 
tomary practice  of  the  Greek  artists, 
by  certain  conventional  signs,  such 
as  the  travelling  boots,  the  chlamys 
thrown  loosely  over  the  arm,  and  the 
hat  slung  behind  his  back.  Besides 
this,  in  his  character  of  marshal  and 
pursuivant,  the  Ceryx  possessed  the 
power  of  interposing  between  and 
separating  combatants,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  example,  also  from  a  fictile 


to  sound  his  trumpet  by  the  side  of 
the  conqueror,  who  is  in  the  act  of 


vase  ;  was  authorized  to  summon  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  keep 
order  in  them,  and  to  superintend  the 
arrangements  at  a  sacrifice,  as  well 
as  at  public  and  private  festivals. 

2.  A  pMic  crier ;  more  closely  al- 
lied to  the  Roman  praco;  whose 
business  it  was  to  make  proclama- 
tions in  the  public  assemblies  (Ari- 
stoph.  Ach.  42.  seq.),  and  to  enjoin 
silence  by  sound  of  trumpet  at  the 
national  games,  whilst  the  solemn 
eulogium  (icfiffiryfAa)  was  pronounced 
upon  the  victor  (Fabri.  Agon,  ii.  3. 
Mosebach  <2e  iVtfcon.  Vet.  §32--34.), 
as  shown  by  the  following  figure, 
from  a  Greek  marble  in  the  Vatican ; 
be  is  represented  as  just  beginning 


placing  on  his  head  the  crown  which 
he  has  just  received  from  the  pre- 
sident (&7WKo0^s),  whilst  on  the 
other  side  of  the  composition  a  pair 
of  Pancratiastse  are  contending. 

CESTICIL'LUS.  A  porter's  knot, 
for  carrying  burdens  on  the  head. 
Festus.  8.  V.  Compare  Arcclus. 

CESTROSPHEN'DONE  (Kforpo- 
a^Mrn).  A  weapon  of  warfare, 
first  employed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Perseus  in  the  Macedonian  war. 
consisting  in  a  short  dart,  the  head  of 
which  was  two  spans  broad,  affixed 
to  a  wooden  stock,  of  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  finger,  and  half  a  cubit  in 
length,  and  furnished  with  three 
short  wooden  wings,  similar  to  the 
feathers  of  an  arrow.  It  was  dis- 
charged from  a  sling.  Liv.  xlii.  65. 
Polyb.  xxviL  9. 

CESTRUM  (icArrpoK).  A  sort  of 
p;raver  or  etching  needle  employed 
m  the  process  of  encaustic  painting 
on  ivory.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
instrument  was  heated  by  fire,  and 
that  the  traits  to  be  delineated  were 
burnt  into  the  tablet  with  its  point, 
and  then  filled  in  with  liquid  wax; 
but  the  whole  subject  of  encaustic 
painting,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  operations  were  conducted,  is 
very  obscure  and  uncertain.  Plin. 
H,  N,  XXXV.  41. 

CF^TUS  (ircoT^f,  sc.  Ifuis).  In  a 
general  sense,  any  band  or  tie  (Var- 
ro,  B,  B,  i.  8.  6. )  ;  but  the  word  is 
properly  a  Greek  aidjective,  meaning 


CETABLS. 
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embraUUred,  whence  it  is  more  fre- 
quently used  in  a  special  sense  to 
designate  the 
girdU  of  VentUy 
upon  which  a  re- 
presentation of 
the  passions,  de- 
sires, joys,  and 
pains  of  love 
was  embroider- 
ed- (Hom.  //. 
xiv.  214.  Mart. 
Ep.  vi.  13.  Id- 
xir.  206.  and 
207.)  The  il- 
lustration intro- 
duced is  {h>m  a  t>as-relief  of  the 
Mnaeo  Chiaramonti,  representing  a 
figure  of  Venus  draped  in  the  archaic 
style  ;  consequently,  from  some  very 
early  type,  which  makes  it  trust- 
worthy. It  will  be  perceived,  that 
the  cegtus  on  this  fi^re  is  worn  lower 
down  than  the  ordmary  female's  gir- 
dle (emgulttm,  1.),  and  higher  up  than 
the  young  women's  zone  (loria,  or 
cinffuhtm^  2.),  which  may  account  for 
the  uncertainty  prevailing  amongst 
scholars  respecting  the  proper  place 
which  the  cesttu  occupied  on  the  per- 
son, and  for  the  apparent  indecision 
of  the  passages,  which  have  led 
some  to  place  it  over  the  loins  (as 
Winkelmann),  and  others  immediately 
under  the  bosom  (as  Ue3me  and 
Visconti);  whereas  in  the  example, 
it  is  really  placed  in  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  twa 

2.  The  glove  worn  by  boxers, 
more  commonly  written  Caestus, 
which  see. 

CETA'RIiE  or  CETA'RIA. 
Shallow  pUces  or  fishing  grounds 
upon  a  coast,  fr^uented  by  large 
fish  at  certain  penods  of  the  year, 
when  they  are  taken  by  the  fisher- 
men; such  as  the  places  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  the  tunny  fish 
is  now  caught  Uor.  Sat  'iL  5.  44. 
Plin.  ffi  N.  Lx.  19. 

CET  A'RIL  A  class  of  fishermen, 
who  took  the  larger  kinds  of  fish, 
such    as  tunnie*,  upon    the   ceiaria 


(Varro,  ap.  Non.  s,  v.  p.  49.),  salted 
them  down,  and  sold  them  in  shops 
belonging  to  themselves.  ColumelL 
viii.  17.  12    Terent  Etin,  il  2.  26. 

CETRA.  A  small  round  shield 
(Varro,  ap,  Non.  «.  v,  p.  555.  and 
p.  82.),  covered  over  with  hide  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  yEn,  vii.  732.);  chiefly 
employed  by  the  natives  of  Africa, 
Spain,  and  ancient  Britain  (Tac. 
Agr.  36.),  the  form  and  character  of 
which  is  believed  to  be  preserved  in 
the  target  of  the  Scottish  highlanden. 

CETRA'TUS.  One  who  bears 
the  small  round  target,  called  cetra, 
which  was  characteristic  of  some 
barbarous  nations,  but  not  of  the 
Romans.    Cass.  B.  C,  i.  70. 

CHALAT(yRIUS,  sc/wiw  (#irf- 
royos,  sc.  Iftds).  The  rope  by  which 
a  sail-yard  is  raised  and  lowered 
on  the  mast,  corresponding  with  the 
halyard  of  modern  nautical  language. 
It  was  fastened  on  the  middle  of  Uie 
yard,  and  run  up  through  a  block 
affixed  to  the  mast,  from  which  the 
end  descended  to  the  deck,  where 
it  was  worked  by  the  sailors.  (Veget 
Mil  iv.  15.)  It  is  probably  derived 
from  xa\<^,  to  slacken,  loosen,  or  let 
down;  and  allied  to  the  x^^^^h  or 
bridle  of  the  Greek  sailors. 

CHALCIiyiCUM  (XoAitiJiirdr). 
A  large,  low,  and  deep  porch,  covered 
with  its  own  roof,  supported  on  pilas- 
ters, and  appended  to  the  entrance 
ftx>nt  of  a  building,  where  it  protects 
the  principal  doorway,  and  forms  a 
grand  entrance  to  the  whole  edifice 
(Becchi,  del  Calcidico  e  delta  Cripta 
di  Eumachiaj  §  21—43.),  in  the  man- 
ner represented  by  the  following  en- 
graving, which  represents  a  structure 
of  similar  character,  now  remaining 
in  front  of  the  very  ancient  church  of 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  at  Rome,  be- 
lieved to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
original  Basilica  Semproniana  in  the 
Forum  Boarium.  Structures  of  this 
kind  received  their  name  from  the 
city  of  Chalcis  (Festus.  *.  w.),  where, 
it  may  be  presumed,  they  were  first 
introduced,  or  of  the  most  frequent 
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occoirence ;  and  they  were  added  on     yard  or  area  (c)  in  the  centre  ;  the 
to  private  as  well  as  public  edifices,     whole  being  covered  by  a  grand  en- 
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not  merely  as  an  ornament  to  the 
facade,  bat  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing shelter  to  persons  whilst  waiting 
on  the  outside  for  their  turn  to  be 
admitted,  or  who  transacted  their 
business  under  them ;  to  the  palaces 
of  kings  and  great  personages  (Hygin. 
Fab.  184.  Auson.  Perioch.  Odysa,  23. 
Procop.  de  ^dific,  Justin,  i.  10.) ;  to 
the  basilica;,  courts  of  justice,  and 
merchants*  changes  (Vitruv.  v.  1.), 
where  they  would  serve  to  contain 
the  articles  of  merchandize,  the  sale 
of  which  was  negotiated  in  the  in- 
terior; to  the  curia,  the  town-hall, 
and  senate-house  (Dion  Cass.  11.  22. 
August  Mm.  Ancyran,  ap.  Grut. 
p.  232.  4.),  perhaps  for  the  reception 
of  the  slaves  awaiting  their  masters, 
and  of  the  people  naturally  congre- 
gating about  such  places  for  curiosity 
or  business.  The  external  character 
and  appearance  of  these  appendages 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  pre- 
ceding wood-cut ;  and  their  general 
plan,  with  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  edifice,  by  the  next  one,  which 
represents  the  ground-plan  of  an 
extensive  building  at  Pompeii,  con- 
structed by  the  priestess  Eumachia, 
consisting  of  an  enclosed  gallery 
(crji^to,  A),  an  open  one  {porticus,  b) 
•^joining,  which    encloses  a  court- 
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trance,  fronting  the  forum,  with 
the  name  Chalcidicum  inscribed 
upon  a  slab  of  marble  affixed  to  the 
wall. 

CHAMUL'CHUS  (xoMovAif^Jy).  A 
sort  of  dray  employed  in  the  trans- 
port of  very  weighty  substances,  such 
as  large  blocks  of  marble,  columns, 
obelisks,  &c.,  which  lay  low  upon 
the  ground  (whence  the  name,  fh)m 
XcvMu,  the  ground,  and  IXjcw,  to 
draw),  and  probably  resembled  those 
now  used  for  similar  purposes.  Am- 
mian.  xvii.  4.  14. 

CHARACTER  (xopoicT^rt-  ^ 
general,  any  sign,  note,  or  mark, 
stamped,  engraved,  or  otherwise  im- 
pressed upon  any  substance,  like  the 
device  upon  coins,  seals,  &c. ;  and  in  a 
more  special  sense,  the  brand  or  mark 
burnt  into  the  flanks  of  oxen,  sheep, 
or  horses,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  breed,  certify  the  ownership,  or 
for  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature. 
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ms  in  the  example,  whicb  shows  the 
hrand  opcm  a  race-horse,  from  a  small 


antique  hronze.     ColomelL  xi.  2.  14. 

2.  The  iron  instrument  with 
which  such  marks  were  made.  Isi- 
dor.  Orig,  xx.  7. 

CHARIS'TIA  iXaplcTTM  or  Xopt- 
•Hkm).  The  feast  of  the  Charities ; 
a  fiunily  hanquet,  to  which  none  hut 
relatives  or  members  of  the  same 
family  were  invited,  and  the  object  of 
which  was  to  reconcile  any  differ- 
ences which  might  have  arisen 
amongst  them,  and  to  presenre  the 
kindred  nnited  and  friendly  with  one 
another.  (VaL  Max.  ii.  1.  8.  Ov. 
Fast  iL  617.)  It  was  celebrated  on 
the  19th  of  February  (yiii.  Cal. 
liart),  which  was  thence  termed  the 
''kinsmen's  day"  —  lux  prapinquo- 
ncm.     Hart  Ep,  ix.  56. 

CHARIS'TION  (x<ipi(rrlwr).  An 
instrument  for  weighing;  but  of 
what  precise  character,  or  in  what  it 
diffend  from  the  balance  (libra)  and 
steelyard  (gtaiera)  is  not  ascertained. 
Inacript  ap.  Don.  cL  2.  n.  67.  Not 
Tires,  p.  164. 

CHART  A  (x<^0-  Writing- 
paper,  made  from  layers  of  the  papjr- 
rus,  of  which  eight  different  quali- 
ties are  enumerated  by  Pliny  (H,N. 
xiiL  23.): — 1.  Auffiutana,  subse- 
quently called  Claudiana^  the  best 
quality;  2.  Limana^  the  next  best; 
3.  Hieraticot  originally  the  best,  and 
the  same  as  charta  regia  of  Catullus 
(xix.  16.);  4,  5,  6.  Amphitheatrica, 
SaUkOf  Leneotwa,  inferior  kinds, 
named  after  the  places  where  they 
were  respectively  manufactured ; 
7.  FamUama,  made  at  Rome,  and 
named   from    its    maker   Fannius; 


8.  EmporeticOy  coarse  paper,  not  used 
for  writing,  but  onl^  for  packing 
merchandize,  whence  its  name.  To 
these  may  be  added,  9.  charta  deti' 
tata,  the  surfkce  of  which  was 
smoothed  and  polished  by  rubbing 
over  with  the  tooth  of  some  anima^ 
to  procure  a  glossy  face  for  the  pen 
to  glide  over,  like  our  "  hot-pressed  " 
paper  (Cic  Q.  Fr,  iL  15.  Plin.  H.N, 
xiii.  25.);  and  10.  charta  bibida,  a 
transparent,  and  spongy  sort  of  paper, 
which  let  the  ink  run,  and  showed 
the  letters  through.  Plin.  Epist 
viii.  15.  2.  Compare  Plin.  H,N, 
xiii.  24. 

C  H  E'  L  E  (xn^ii).  Properly,  a 
Greek  word,  which  signifies  a  cloven 
foot ;  a  pair  of  crooked  and  serrated 
claws,  like  those  of  a  crab ;  the  talons 
of  a  bird ;  or  the  claws  of  a  wild 
beast ;  whence  in  that  language,  it  is 
employed  to  designate  several  dif- 
ferent instruments,  possessing  in 
their  forms  or  manner  of  usage  a 
resemblance  to  any  one  of  these 
natural  objects  :  as  a  netting  needle ; 
a  breakwater  to  protect  the  mouth  of 
a  harbour,  when  made  in  the  form 
of  a  claw  set  open  (see  the  plan  of 
the  port  at  Ostia,  s.  Portus,  letter 
k)  ;  a  pair  of  pincers  or  pliers,  with 
bent  arms  like  claws,  &c  By  the 
Romans,  for  a  similar  reason,  the 
same  name  is  ^ven  to  a  particular 
part  of  some  military  engines,  such 
as  the  baUista  and  scorpio,  which  was 
a  sort  of  claw,  or  nipper,  made  to 
open  and  seize  upon  the  trigger  or 
chord  of  the  machine,  whilst  it  was 
being  drawn  back  to  produce  the  re- 
bound which  discharged  the  missile. 
Vitruv.  X.  11.7.  Id.  x.  10.  4. 

CHELCNIUM  (x^Xi^wov).  A 
bracket  or  collar  affixed  to  the  up- 
rights of  a  certain  machine  for  moving 
heavy  weights  (machina  tractoria)  at 
their  lowest  extremities,  into  which 
the  pivot  {cardo)  of  a  revolving  axle 
and  wheel  (jnicula)  was  inserted ;  like 
that  in  which  the  axle  of  tiplaustntm 
turned.     Vitruv.  x.  2.  2. 

2.  A  collar  of  similar  description. 
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ilB»tened  to  the  top  of  an  upright 
heam  in  another  kind  of  contrivance 
for  nosing  weights  (poiytpaston),  to 
which  the  hlock  and  pullies  {trochlea) 
were  affixed.     Vitruv.  x.  2.  8. 

3.  A  particular  memher  in  a  ca/a- 
puUa;  called  also  pulvinus.  Vitruv. 
X.  10.  5.  I 

CHELYS  (x^Avj,  x«^»^).     Pro- 
perly, a  Greek  word,  adopted  into  : 
the  Roman  language  by  poets  ;  but  I 
the  genuine  Latin  word  is  Testudo,  • 
under  which  its  meanings  are  illus- 
trated and  explained. 

CHENIS'CUS(xi»i'f<rKoO.  An 
ornament  resembling  ihe  head  and  j 
neck  of  a  goose  (x^y),  sometimes  | 
placed  on  the  stern  of  a  vessel  (ApuL 
Met  xi.  p.  250.),  but  more  fre- 
quently in  ancient  monuments,  at  the 
head.      The    illustration    represents 


three  of  these  figures ;  the  centre 
one  in  detail,  from  an  ancient  bas- 
relief,  of  which  there  is  a  cast  in  the 
British  Museum ;  the  one  on  the  left 
hand,  over  the  stem,  from  Tngan's 
Column ;  and  that  on  the  right,  over 
the  prow,  from  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

CHENOBOSCrON     (xv'oeo-  i 
o-ircior).    An  enclosure,  with  its  appur-  j 
tenances,  attached  to  a  country-house  j 
or  farm,  appropriated  to  the  breeding 
and  keeping  of  geese,  large  flocks  of 
which  were  maintained  on  some  es- 
tates.   (Varro,  7?.  7?.  xii.  10.  1.)     It 
consisted  of  a  spacious  yard  on  the 
outside  of  the  farm-house  and  build- 
ings   (Columell.    viii.    1.    4.),    sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  nine  feet  high, 
which  formed  the  back  of  an  open 
gallery  or  colonnade  {porticua\  under 
which  the  pens  (haree)  for  the  birds 
were  sitoated.     These  were  built  of 


masonry  or  brickwork,  each  being 
three  feet  square,  and  closed  in 
front  by  a  door.  The  site  selected, 
where  possible,  was  contiguous  to  a 
stream  or  pool  of  water ;  if  not,  an 
artificial  tank  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pose; and  near  to,  or  adjoining,  a 
field  of  meadow  grass,  or  one  sown 
with  artificial  grasses,  where  the  soil 
required  it.     ColumelL  viii.  14.  1 — 2. 

CHILI AR'CHUS  or  CHILIAR'- 
CHOS  (x»A«lf>x^y  or  x*Afapx«).  The 
commander  of  a  thousand  men;  a 
word  more  especially  employed  by 
the  Greeks  to  designate  the  Persian 
vizir  (Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  1.  23.  Nepos, 
Con,  3. )  ;  and  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  an  officer  who  commanded  the  ma- 
rines, or  soldiers  who  manned  a  fleet 
Tac.  Ann.  xv.  51. 

CHIMiE'RA  (XlfAaipa).  Literally, 
a  she-goat,  which  the  poets  and  artists 
of  Greece  converted  into  a  monster, 
spouting  fire,  composed  of  three  dif- 
ferent animals — the  head  of  a  lion, 
the  body  of  a  wild  goat,  ending  in  a 
dragon's  tail;  fabled  to  have  been 
killed  by  Bellerophon.  Hor.  Ovid. 
TibulL  Hom.  &c. 

CHIRAMAX'IUM  (x'lpaful^ioy). 
An  invcdiiT^-chair  upon  wheels,  which 
could  be  drawn 
or  pushed  for- 
wanl  by  the 
hands  of  a 
slave,  in  the 
same  manner 
as  now  prac- 
tised. (Pet. 
Sat  28.  4.} 
The  illustra- 
tion represents 
a  marble  chair  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, but  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  baths  of  Antoninus  at  Rome, 
where  it  was  doubtless  employed  as  a 
sella  balnearis  or  pertusa  ;  but  the 
two  small  wheels  carved  as  orna- 
ments on  the  sides,  and  in  imitation  of 
the  moveable  invalid's  chair  of  wood, 
in  which  they  were  wheeled  to  and 
from  the  baths,  establish  at  once  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  harmony 
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n  ancient  ciutoms  and  our 
1  this  particular. 
IRIDCTA  (x«if«8»r<J»,  8C 
.  Properly  a  Greek  word,  and 
xstive,  but  sometimes  used  sub- 
ely  by  the  Romans  (Capito- 
Ttmax,  8.)  ;  and  applied  to  a 
rith  long  sleeves  reaching  down 

hand  (x^^)*  more  especially 
teristic  of  the  Asiatic  and  Celtic 
as  seen  in  Uie  annexed  figure, 
he  Niobe  , 

repre-  ^''* 

;  the  tu- 
adagogus) 

younger 
!n,  a  class 
n  usual- 
Mted  for 
nty  from 
ihabitants 
ia  Minor. 
^  the 
wpulation 
eece,  and 
ne  in  the 
times, 

.  tonics  were  not  worn,  ez- 
:  by  people  who  affected  foreign 
or  of  luxurious  and  effeminate 
en;  hence  when  mention  is 
kf  persons  so  dressed,  there  is 

an  implied  sense  of  reproach 
ed  under  it.  (Scipio  Afr.  ap, 
riL  12.  2.  Cic  Cat  ii.  10. 
hL  52.)  But  in  both  countries 
rere  per- 
to  fe- 
as  shown 
anmerous 
«nts  both 
eek  and 
artbts, 

the  an- 
example, 
a  pamt- 
Pompeii ; 

the  sar- 
»f  Virgil 
X.  616.),  where  the  Trojans 
Jed  women,  and  not  men, 
t  their  tmuct  had  long  sleeyes. 
:R0N0M'IA    (x^tpanfda). 


The  art  of  gesticulating  or  talking 
with  the  hands  and  by  gestures,  with 
or  without  the  assistance  of  the  voice. 
(Quint  L  U.  17.)    This  art  was  of 
very  great  antiquity,  and  much  prac- 
tised by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  both 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  tribune,  in- 
duced by  their  habit  of  addressing 
large    assemblies    in    the    open   air, 
where  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  majority  to  comprehend  what 
was  said  without  the  assistance    of 
some  conventional  sigpis,  which  en- 
I  abled  the  speaker  to  address  him- 
self to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear  of 
his  audience.      These  were   chiefly 
I  made    by  certain    positions    of   the 
I  hands  and  fingers,  the  meaning  of 
which    was    universally    recognixed 
I  and  familiar  to  all  classes,  and  the 
i  practice  itself  reduced  to  a  regular 
I  system,  as  it  remains  at  the  present 
I  time  amongst  the  populace  of  Naples^ 
I  who  will  carry  on  a  long  conversation 
.  between  themselves  by  mere  gesti- 
'  culatioD,  and  without  pronouncing  a 
I  word.     It  is  difficult  to  illustrate  such 
'  a  matter  in  a  work  like  this ;  but  the 
act  is  frequently  represented  on  the 
Greek  vases,  and    other   works   of 
ancient  art,  by  signs  so  clearly  ex- 
pressed, and  so  similar  in  their  cha- 
racter   to    those    still    employed    at 
,  Naples,  that   a    commota   lazzaroni, 
^  when  shown  one  of  these   compo- 
sitions, will  at  once  explain  the  pur- 


port of  the  action,  which  a  scholar 
with  all  his  learning  cannot  divine, 
(lorio,  Mimica  degli  Antichi,  ^,  369.} 
In  the  illustration,  for  instance,  which 
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is  copied  from  a  Greek  fictile  yase, 
it  is  self-eyident  that  the  two  females 
are  engaged  in  a  woman's  quarrel; 
the  one  on  the  left,  by  her  forward 
attitude  and  index  finger  pointedly 
directed  towards  the  other,  making 
some  ang^  accusation  against  her; 
whilst  the  backward  moyement  of  the 
body  exhibited  by  the  figure  on  the 
right,  the  sudden  cessation  of  her 
music,  and  the  arms  thrown  open 
and  upwards,  present  a  very  natural 
expression  of  surprise,  either  feigned 
or  real,  on  her  part  Thus  much 
would  be  readily  divined  by  any  one. 
But  the  subject  of  the  quarrel  ?  That 
is  told  by  the  positions  of  the  hands 
and  fingers.  It  is  a  love  quarrel, 
arising  from  jealousy ;  for  the  exact 
gesture  employed  by  a  modem  Nea- 
politan to  signify  hve,  viz.  joining 
together  the  tips  of  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  is  ex- 
hibited by  the  figure  on  the  left  side 
of  the  picture ;  whilst  the  other  woman 
not  only  expresses  surprise  by  her 
attitude,  but  with  her  right  hand 
raised  up  towards  the  shoulder,  and 
all  its  fingers  wide  open  and  erect, 
denies  the  insinuation,  and  declares 
her  indignation  at  the  accusation; 
for  such  is  the  gesture  which  a  Nea- 
politan employs  to  signify  a  nega- 
tive, more  Specially  when  what  is 
said  excites  his  astonishment  and 
displeasure.  Thus  these  few  gestures 
represent  a  long  dialogue.  The 
cause  of  quarrel  is,  without  doubt, 
the  sitting  Faun,  who,  while  affecting 
to  play  away  so  resolutely  between 
the  angry  diunsels,  has  been  detected 
in  making  signs  incautiously  to  the 
njrmph  with  the  tambourine,  and 
which  were  perceived  by  his  old  flame 
who  stands  behind  him. 

CHIRON'OMOS  and  CHIRON'- 
OMON  (x««p«»^/«>»).  Generally,  any 
person  who  employs  the  art  of  ges- 
ticulation to  express  his  meaning 
without  the  aid  of  language,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  preceding  article ; 
thence  also,  a  pantomimic  actor  on 
the  stage  (Jav.  Sat   vi.  63.);  and 


one  who  performs  any  duty  with  re- 
gular, studied,  or  theatrical  move- 
ments ;  whence  the  same  term  is 
applied  by  the  satirists  to  the  slave 
who  carved  up  the  dishes  at  great 
entertainments  with  a  pompous  flou- 
rish of  his  knife.  Juv.  Sat,  v.  121. 
Compare  Pet.  Sat.  36.  6. 

CHIRUR'GUS  (xftpovfrY6i).  A 
surgeon,  who  performs  operations,  as 
distinguished  from  a  medical  prac- 
titioner. The  Roman  doctor  (me- 
dicus)  of  early  times  exercised  both 
departments  of  the  healing  art  ;  but, 
about  the  time  of  Tiberius,  surgery 
began  to  be  practised  as  a  distinct 
profession.  Cels.  Prof.  vii.  Becker, 
GaUus,  p.  224.  transl. 

CHLAM'YDA.  Same  as  Chla- 
MYS.  Apul.  Met  xi.  p.  256.  Id. 
Fhr,  ii.  15.  2. 

CHLAMYDA'TUS  ix^ativ^c^Ss). 
Clad  in  the  chlamj/s,  or  Grecian  man- 
tle ;  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
garment,  might  be  put  on  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  presenting  very  different 
characters,  but  all  studiously  arranged 
with  a  view  of  appearing  graceful 
and  becoming.  (Ovid.  Met  ii.  733.) 
The  most  simple  and  usual  were  the 
following :  — 

1.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  man- 
tle (see  the  right-hand  figure  «. 
Chlamts)  was  passed  round  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and 
the  two  comers  brought 
together  in  front  of  the 
throat,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  buckle, 
clasp,  or  brooch,  so  that 
the  goars  might  be  tumed 
back  over  the  shoulders 
{demissa  ex  humeris. 
Virg.  ^n.  263.),  and 
the  middle  or  longest 
part  would  hang  down 
behind  as  far  as  the 
knees,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  figure,  from  the  Panathenaic 
frieze  in  the  British  Museum. 

2.  Or,  a  portion  of  the  narrow  part 
of  the  left-hand  figure  ».  Chlamts, 
was  folded  down,  in  order  to  make  a 
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longer  line,  and  then  fitftened  tide- 
ways oyer  the  right  shoulder  by  a 


brooch,  &C. ;  so  that  the  mantle  com- 
pletely enveloped  the  left  arm,  leav- 
ing the  right  one,  as  well  as  the 
whole  side,  oncoyered,  whilst  the 
four  comers  hong  down  on  the  same 
side  parallel  to  one  another,  two  in 
front  and  two  behind,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  figure,  from  a  Greek  vase. 

3.  Or,  one  side  of  it  was  carried 
acron  the  chest,  and  thrown  over  the 


left  shoulder,  so  as  closely  to  en- 
velope the  upper  part  of  the  person, 
as  low  as  the  wrists  (Apul.  Flor,  ii. 
15.  2.) ;  an  arrangement  more  espe- 
cially adopted  on  horseback,  as  shown 
by  tiie  annexed  example,  from  the 
Panathenaic  frieze  in  the  British 
Museum. 

CHLAMTS  (xA<^^>  A  light 
and  short  mantle,  originating  with 
the  inhabitanti  of  Thesialy  or  of  Bfa- 


cedonia,  whence  it  was  imported  into 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  became 


the  regular  equestrian  costume  of  the 
Athenian  youths,  from  the  period 
of  their  becoming  t^niios  until  the  age 
of  manhood.  (Plutarch.  Alex,  26. 
Pollux.  X.  124.  Apul.  Met  x.  p.  233.) 
It  consisted  of  an  oblong  square  piece 
of  cloth,  to  each  side  of  which  a  goar 
(vT^pv^)  was  attached,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  right-angled,  and  at 
others  of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle, 
so  that  the  whole,  when  spread  out, 
would  form  a  mantle  of  similar  shape 
and  dimensions  to  the  diagrams  intro- 
duced above.  The  different  ways  in 
which  it  was  adjusted  and  worn  are 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

2.  Properly  speaking,  the  chlamys 
belongs  to  the  national  costume  of 
the  Greeks,  but  not  of  the  Romans, 
though  it  was  occasionally  adopted, 
even  at  an  early  period,  by  some  of 
the  last-mentioned  people,  as  by  L. 
Scipio  and  Sylla  (Cic.  BcUnr,  Pott, 
10.  VaL  Max.  iiL  2.  and  3.);  but 
these  are  both  mentioned  as  singu- 
lar instances.  In  some  cases  too,  it 
is  ascribed  to  women  —  to  Dido  by 
Virgil  {^n,  iv.  137.),  and  to  Agrip- 
pina  by  Tacitus  (^Ann,  xii.  56.). 

CHORA'GIUM  (xof»^«»0.  The 
furniture,  scenery,  dresses,  &c.  be- 
longing to  a  theatre,  which  are  ne- 
cessary in  presenting  a  play  upon  the 
stage,  or,  as  our  actors  ciUl  it,  "Me 
property,**  Festus,  s.v.  Plant  CapL 
Prol.  60. 

2.  A  large  apartment  behind  the 
stage,  where  the  •*  property  "  was  kept ; 
or,  perhaps,  where  the  actors,  and  in 
a  Greek  theatre,  the  Chorus,  dressed 
or  rehearsed.  (Vitruv.  v.  9.  1. 
Demosth.  p.  403.  22.  Reiske.)  It 
formed  one  of  the  appurtenances  con- 
X  2 
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structed  in  the  spacions  porticoes  at 
the  back  of  a  theatre  (Vitruv.  /.c.)» 
as  may  be  seen  on  the  plan  of  Pom- 
pey*8  theatre,  introduced  as  an  illus- 
tration under  Theatrum. 

3.  A  sort  of  spring  in  hydraulic 
machines.     Vitruv.  x.  8.  I. 

CHORA'GUa  The  person  who 
provided  the  scenery,  ornaments, 
dresses,  &c  necessary  for  presenting 
a  play  upon  the  Roman  sta^ ;  which 
he  sometimes  furnished  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, but  more  usually  from  monies 
levied  on  the  community,  and  paid 
over  to  him  by  the  sediles.  Plant 
Pert.  I  3.  78. 

2.  ixofnrY6s).  Amongst  the 
Greeks,  the  choragus  was  the  person 
who  defrayed  the  costs  for  bringing 
out  a  Chorus ;  and  the  leader  of  the 
Chorus  was  sometimes  designated  by 
the  same  name. 

CHORAU'LES  and  CHO- 
RA U'L  A  (xopo^Xi^r).  A  musician 
who  accompanied  the  Chorus  of  the 
Greek  theatre,  or  any  other  number 
of  smgers  in  a  concert  generally, 
upon  the  double  pipes ;  as  contradis- 


tinguished from  auladusj  who  pUyed 
an  instrumental  solo  without  vocal 
music.  (Suet  Galh,  12.  Plin.  H,  N, 
xxxvii.  3.  Mart  Ep,  ix.  78.)  The 
oostume  and  instrument  of  these  per- 
formers are  shown  by  the  figure  an- 
nexed, from  a  drawing  by  Fulvius 
Ursinus,  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
copied  from  a  statue  discovered  on 
Uie  Appian  Wa^,  with  the  name 
C^OBAULBS  inscribed  upon  its  base, 


CHORE' A  (xopcfa).  A  choral 
dance  ;  L  e.  in  which  die  performers 
join  hand  in  hand,  so  as  to  form  a 
circle  and  dance  to  the  sound  of  their 
own  voices,  precisely  as  represented 
in  the   illustration,  from  a  punting 


in  the  baths  of  Titus  at  Rome.  Virg. 
CW.  19.  Ovid.  Met  viii  581.  Claud. 
B,  Gild,  448. 

CHOROB'ATES.  An  instrument 
used  for  taking  the  level  of  water, 
and  of  the  country  through  which  it 
is  to  be  conducted.    Vitruv.  viii.  5.  1 

CHCROCITHARIS'TA.  A  mu- 
sician who  accompanies  a  chorus  of 
singers  on  the  dtharcL    Suet  Dom.  4. 

CHORS,  CORS,  or  COHORS 
(x^pTOf).  A  fkrm,  or  straw-yard, 
which  constituted  one  of  the  principal 
appendages  belonging  to  a  country 
villa,  where  the  whole  live  stock, 
cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  &c,  were  kept, 
stalled,  and  foddered.  It  consisted  of 
a  large  court  covered  with  litter,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  dressing  for 
the  land,  provided  with  a  tank,  where 
the  cattle  were  watered  when  brought 
up  for  the  night;  and  enclosed  all 
round  by  numerous  outbuildmgs,  in- 


cluding sheds  for  the  carts,  ploughs, 
and  agricultural  implements,  as  well 
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as  stabling,  stalls,  sties,  and  houses 
for  Uie  oBttle,  and  other  domestic 
animals  {turba  cortu.  Mart  Ep,  iil. 
58.  )>  fonning  the  live  stock  of  the 
fiunBL  ( VaiTo,  L,  L.  v.  88.  Id.  K  B. 
1.  13.  2.  and  3.  Vitruv.  vL  6.  1.) 
The  illustration  annexed,  which  re- 
presents the  yard  in  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ulysses  were  kept  when 
changed  into  swine,  from  a  miniature 
of  the  Vatican  Virgil,  will  serve  to 
convey  a  notion  of  the  general  plan 
and  character  of  an  ancient  farm-yard 
and  its  dependencies. 

2.  A  sheep  pen,  made  with  hurdles 
and  netting,  and  set  up  on  the  lands 
where  the  flock  pastured,  to  protect 
them  at  night  (Varro,  B.  B.  ii.  2. 
9.)  Also  a  permanent  enclosure 
surrounded  by  high  stone  walls,  in 
which  sheep  were  stalled.  ColumelL 
Tii.  3.  8. 

CHORUS  (xofM^O-  A  band  or 
company  of  persons  engaged  in 
dancing  and  singing,  more  especially 
when  their  songs  and  dances  were 
performed  in  honour,  or  as  part  of 
the  worship,  of  some  divinity.  Cic. 
PkiL  V.  6.  Virg.  JSn,  yiii.  718.  Suet 
CaL  37.  Hor.  Orf.  i.  1.  31. 

2.  The  chorus  of  singers  in  a  dra- 
matic entertainment  on  the  Greek 
stage.  The  performers  in  it  were 
entirely  distinct  from  the  actors, 
though  they  sometimes  performed  the 
part  of  interlocutors.  The  Roman 
drama  had  no  chorus.  Hor.  A.  P, 
193.  204.  283.  AuL  Gell.  zix.  10. 

3.  A  choral  or  round  dance, 
(liart  Ep,  iv.  44.  Compare  Tibull. 
ii.  8.  88. )  Same  as  Chorea  }  where 
see  the  illustration. 

CHRYSEN'DETA  (xpwr^i^era). 
The  name  given  to  a  particular  ma- 
nufacture of  pUte  employed  by  the 
wealthy  Romans  for  their  table  ser- 
▼ices,  but  the  precise  character  of 
which  is  not  ascertained ;  excepting 
that  the  name  itself  and  the  epithets 
applied  to  it,  appear  to  indicate  that 
the  articles  were  made  upon  a  basis 
of  silver,  with  ornaments  of  gold 
either  inlaid,  or  chased  in  relief  upon 


it  Mart  Ep.  ii.  43.  Id.  vl  94.  Id.  xiv. 
97.  and  compare  Cic.  Verr,  iv.  21 — 23. 
CHYT'RA  (x^pa).  A  common 
kind  of  earthenware  pot  in  use 
amongst  the  Greeks, 
employed  for  boiling 
and  cooking,  or  any  ^^^  - 
ordinary  purpose ; 
and,  therefore,  left 
in  its  natural  rough 
state  of  red  clay,  without  any  sort  of 
decoration  or  painting.  (Aristoph. 
Pac,  923.  Athen.  ix.  73.  Cato,  jR,B. 
157.  11.,  where,  however,  some  edi- 
tions read  scutra,)  The  illustration, 
from  an  original,  represents  the 
form  of  these  pots  according  to  Pa- 
nofka,  Becherches  sur  lea  viritabks 
Noma  dea  Vaaea  Greca^  i.  28. 

CHYT'ROPUS  (xuTfHJiroi/O-  A 
chytra  made  with  legs,  so  that  it  could 
be  set  over  the  fire 
without  being  placed 
upon  a  trivet,  as 
shown  by  the  an- 
nexed figure,  from 
an  original  after  Pa- 
nof  ka.  Hesiod.  Op. 
746.  Vulg.  Levit.  xi.  35. 

CIBILL'A.  The  reading  of  some 
editions  in  a  passage  of  Varro  (X.  L, 
Y.  118.)  for  CnxiBA  ;  which  see. 

CIBO'RIUM  (jciiiipiov).  Lite- 
rally, the  seed-pod  of  the  Egyptian 

I  bean  (coloccuid)  ;  and  thence  a  drink- 
ing vessel  of   Greek  invention,  so 

I  termed  from  its  resemblance  to  the 

I  form  of  that  fruit     Hor.  Od,  iL   7. 

I  22.  Scbol.  Vet  ad  I  Athen.  xi.  54. 

I      CICCNIA.       Literally,  a  atork; 

I  but  also  applied  to  a  mimic  gesture 
expressive  of  ridicule  or  contempt, 
produced  by  bending  the  forefinger 
into  the  form  of  a  stork*s  neck, 
and  pointing  it  towards  the  person 
ridiculed  with  a  rapid  motion  of  the 
two  top  joints  up  and  down.  Pers.  L 
58.  Hieron.  E]^iat.  125.  18. 

2.  A  contrivance  employed  by 
formers  to  test  a  labourer's  work  in 
spade  husbandry,  and  prove  if  all  his 
trenches  were  dug  to  a  uniform  and 
proper  width  and  depth.    It  consisted 
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of  an  upright,  with  a  cro88-bar  affixed 
to  it,  at  nght  angles,  like  the  letter 
T  inyerted,  so  that  the  long  branch 
measured  the  depth,  the  two  shorter 
arms  the  width  and  evenness  of  the 
trench.    ColiimelL  iil  13.  11. 

3.  Ciconia  ccmponta,  A  contri- 
Tance  of  the  same  description  as  the 
preceding,  bat  not  qoite  so  simple ;  in- 
Tented  by  Colomella,  to  remedy  some 
inconyeniences  experienced  in  the  use 
of  that  instmment,  which  led  to  fre- 
quent disputes  between  the  farmer  and 
his  labourers,  without  insuring  him 
against  being  deceived  by  them;  inas- 
much as  it  required  a  very  sharp  eye 
to  see  that  the  instrument  was  placed 
fiurly  upright  in  the  fUrrow,  and  not 
in  a  slanting  position,  which  would 
make  the  trench  appear  deeper  than 
it  really  was.  For  this  purpose  he 
added  two  cross-bars  to  Uie  original 
instrument,  nailed 
on  it  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  X,  and 
suspended  a  line 
and  plummet  from 
the  point  where 
they  intersected 
ea<ji  other;  thus, 
Uie  extreme  ends  of 
the  cross-bars  and 
tailpiece  proved  the  width  of  the 
trench  at  top  and  bottom,  and  showed 
if  the  sides  were  dug  fliur  and  even 
throughout;  the  height  of  the  ma- 
chine measured  the  exact  depth  of 
the  trench  ;  and  the  plumb  line  pre- 
yented  disputes  b^  indicating  at  once 
whether  it  was  inserted  in  a  hori- 
sontal  position  or  not  (ColumelL 
iii.  13.  12.)  The  illustration  is  not 
from  the  antique,  but  is  a  conjectural 
diagram  by  Sclmeider,  constructed 
in  accordance  with  Columella's  de- 
scription, and  inserted  here  in  order 
to  convey  a  better  idea  than  words 
alone  can  express. 

4.  A  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Spaniards  to  the  machine  for  raising 
water  from  a  well,  which  we  call  a 
'^fwipe,"  and  the  Romans  termed 
JoLUMa     Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  15.  3. 


CICU'TA.  LiteraUy,theA€ai/^A; 
whence  transferred  to  things  made 
out  of  the  stalks  of  that  phmt,  espe- 
cially the  PaiCg  pipes, 
Virg.  Ed.  iL  36.  Lu- 
cret  v.  1382. 

CICU'TICEN.  A 
performer  on  the 
jPan's  pipes,  made  of 
the  hemlock  stalks. 
(Sidon.  CarnL  L  15.) 
The  illustration  is  from  a  small  ivory 
figure  in  the  Florentine  Museum. 

CIIVARIS  (Kliapis  and  Khapis), 
The  royal  bonnet  worn  by  the  kings 
of  Persia,  Armenia, 
and  Parthia,  which 
had  a  tall,  stiff,  and 
straight  crown,  en- 
circled by  a  blue  dia- 
dem ornamented  with 
white  spots  (Curt  iil 
3.).  All  these  parti- 
culars, with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  colour,  are  distinctly 
visible  in  the  illustration,  which  re- 
presents Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia, 
from  a  Syrian  medaL 

2.  The  bonnet  worn  by  the  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews.  Hieron.  Epist. 
64.  2.  and  13. 

CILIBAN'TUM.  A  wine  or 
drinking  table  of  ciradar  form,  sup- 
ported upon  three  legs; 
for  circular  tables,  on 
a  single  stem,  had  an 
appropriate  name  of 
their  own  —  moncpo- 
dia.  Tables  of  this 
kind  are  frequently 
represented  in  the  Pompeian  paint- 
ings, fh>m  one  of  which  the  annexed 
illustration  is  copied,  with'  the  drinking 
vessels  (capides,  capuht)  upon  it,  pre- 
cisely as  mentioncKi  by  Varro,  £,  L. 
V.  121. 

CILICIUM  (iciX/icior).  A  coarse 
kind  of  cloth  made  of  f;oats'  hair, 
used  for  various  purposes,  m  the  army 
and  navy  more  especiaUy,  and  pro- 
bably resembling  the  material  now 
used  for  coal-sacks  and  horses*  nose- 
bags.     Cic    Verr,   ii.    1.    38.    Liv. 
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xxxTiii.  7.  Veget  MH  it.  6.  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Crtorg  iiL  313. 

CIL'LIBA  (ifiXAOaf).  A  Greek 
word,  signifying  literally  the  tresdey 
which  forms  a  stand  for  anything; 
whence  it  was  adopted  by  Uie  Ro- 
mans to  designate  a  dming-tabk  of 
mpuure  form,  supported  by  trestles 
underneath,  as  shown  by  the  illus- 
tration,   fhmi    the    Vatican    Virgil, 


which  represents  the  table  at  which 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  fed,  when 
changed  into  beasts.  Square  dining 
tables  were  usually  employed  by  the 
early  Romans;  but  had  fallen  into 
disuse  before  the  age  of  Varro,  when 
circular  ones  were  mostly  adopted ; 
except  in  camps  for  the  military 
mcM,  where  the  old  form  was  retained 
as  more  conyenient  Varro,  L,  L, 
V.  118. 

CINiBDUS  (it(rai8or).  A  dancwg- 
wuuier,,  who  taught  the  art  of  dancing 
in  a  school  (Scipio  Afr.  ap,  Macrob. 
StU,  IL  10.  Non.  «.  o.  p.  5.  Plant. 
Mil  iii.  73.) ;  for  in  early  times, 
while  this  kind  of  exercise  was  con- 
fined to  religious  and  warlike  dances, 
it  was  not  esteemed  unbecoming; 
bat  with  the  corruption  of  manners, 
when  mimetic  and  lascivious  dances 
were  introduced  upon  the  stage,  the 
name  was  likewise  given  to  the  per- 
formers in  these  exhibitions,  and 
thence,  in  a  more  indefinite  meaning, 
it  became  a  term  of  reproach  for  any 
one  who  indulged  in  the  indelicate 
propensities  for  which  the  stage  dan- 
cers were  notorious. 

CINCINNA'TUa  Having  the 
hair  of  the  head  twisted  into  long 
corkscrew  cnris  or  ringlets  (cuicmm). 
Cie.  m  Senat  5.  U.  pro  SexL  11. 


CINCIN'NUS  (t\ii),  A  ringlet, 
or  loo^  corkscrew  curl  of  hair,  like 
the  twist  of  a  fringe 
(Cic.  Pis.  11.),  or  the 
tendril  of  a  vine 
(Varro,  E.  E.  I  31. 
4.),  as  in  the  exam- 
ple, from  the  Column 
of  Tngan.  Though 
ringlets  of  this  kind 
are  natural  to  some 
few  individuals,  the  term  mostly 
implies  that  they  were  artificially 
produced  with  the  curling-irons. 

CINCTIC'ULUS.  DiminuUve  of 
CiNCTUs,  'US;  a  short  petticoat  or 
kilt  worn  by  boys  round  the  loins  in 
the  same  way  as  the  cinctus  by  grown- 
up persons.     Plant  BaccK  iiL  3.  28. 

CINCTCKRIUM.  A  belt  worn 
round  the  wust,  for  the  purpose  of 
attaching  the  sword 
(Mela,  u.  1.),  as  con- 
tradistinguished from 
the  baldrick  (haUeus^ 
which  was  slung  over 
the  shoulder.  The 
consuls,  tribunes,  and 
superior  officers  of  the 
Roman  army  are  al- 
ways represented  on 
the  columns  and  arch- 
es with  their  swords 
attached  by  a  cificlori- 
tiiR,  as  in  the  example, 
from  a  bas-relief  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome; 
but  the  orderlies,  or  common  men, 
carry  theirs  suspended  from  a  balteus, 

CINCTUS,  'US  (8i<iC«fia,  irtpl(c»fM), 
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A  sort  of  petticoat,  like  the  Scotch 
kilt,  reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
knees,  or  thereabouts,  which  was 
worn  in  early  times,  instead  of  the 
tunic,  by  persons  of  the  male  sex, 
engaged  in  active  or  laborious  em- 
ployments. Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  33.  1. 
Varro,  Z.X.  v.  114.,  as  shown  by  the 
illustration,  firom  a  terra-cotta  lamp. 

2.  A  waist^band  worn  over  the 
tunic  (Plin.  H.N,  xzviiL  9.  Suet 
Nero,  51.);  same  as  Cinoula  and 

CiNOULUM,  3. 

3.  Cinctus  Gabinus. 
manner  of  adjusting 
the  toga  (Liv.  v. 
46.  Id.  viii.  9.),  in 
which  one  end  of 
it  was  thrown  over 
the  head,  and  the 
other  passed  round 
the  waist  behind 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn, 
vii.  612.),  so  as  to 
present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  girdle, 
precisely  as  shown 
m  the  annexed  fi- 
gure, from  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

C I N  C  T  U  S,  -a,  -uj«.  Generally, 
wearing  a  girdle,  belt,  or  sash  of  any 
kind,  and  applied  to  both  sexes;  to 
females,  who  wore  a  girdle  under  the 
breast  (Ovid-  Met.  vl  59.  and  Cin- 
GULUM,  1.),  or,  like  a  zone,  round  the 
loins  (Curt  iii.  3.  and  Cinoulum, 
2.) ;  to  men,  who  wore  a  girdle  over 
the  tunic  (Plant  Cure.  ii.  1.  5.  and 
Cinoulum,  3.);  or  their  swords 
attached  to  a  waist-band  (gladio 
cinctus,  Liv.  xxxviii.  21.  and  Cinc- 
tobium)  ;  and  to  huntsmen  who  car- 
ried their  knives  in  a  waist-band 
(cuttro  vetuUono  cinchu,  Suet  Aug, 
35.  and  19.). 

2.  Cinctu8  alte.    See  Alticinctus. 

CINCTU'TUa  Clothed  after  the 
fkshion  of  the  early  ages  ;  L  e.  with 
nothing  but  a  short  kilt  (cinctus, 
w§pl(»iM)  round  the  loins,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  last  illustration  except 
one.  Hor.  A.  P.  50.  Ovid.  FasL  v. 
101.  Compare  Plutarch,  Rom,  21. 


CINERA'RIUM.  A  niche  in  a 
tomb,  adapted  for  the  reception  of  a 
large  cinerary  urn,  or  a  sarcophagus, 
as  contradistinguished  from  coium' 
barium,  which  was  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions, and  only  formed  to  receive  a 
pair  of  jars  (oiks),  (Inscript.  ap, 
Grut  850.  10.  Ap,  Fabrett.  16.  71. 
Calpurnia    emit    columbaria    n. 

lY.    OLLA8.    N.   Vm.    ET    CINERARIUM 

MEDiANUM.)  The  illustration,  which 
represents  one  side  of  a  sepulchral 
chaml)er,  as  it  appeared  when  first 
excavated,  presents  an  arrangement 


similar  to  that  set  forth  by  the  pre- 
ceding inscription,  with  two  colum- 
baria at  bottom,  over  which  are  the 
same  number  of  cinerary  niches  for 
urns,  and  a  larger  one  in  the  centre 
{cinerarium  medianum),  with  its  sar- 
cophagus. 

CINERA'RIUS.  A  slave  who 
waited  upon  the  omatrix  while  en- 
gaged in  dressing  her  mistress's  hair. 
His  chief  duty  consisted  in  heating 
the  curling  irons  in  the  ashes  (cinere8% 
whence  tne  name  (Varro,  Z.  X.  v. 
129.) ;  but  in  some  cases,  he  also 
performed  the  part  of  a  Imrber. 
Catull,  61.  138.  Seneca,  Constant 
Sap,  14. 

CINGIiyLUM.  A  diminutive  of 
Cinoulum  ;  but  in  a  passage  of  Pe« 
tronius  (Sat.  67.  4.),  the  only  one 
in  which  the  word  occurs,  it  is  clearly 
used  to  designate  an  article  of  female 
attire  worn  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
person,  and  reaching  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  a  little  below  the  waist ;  for, 
when  Fortunata  appears  at  the  ban- 
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qnet  of  Trimalchio,  she  wean  a  yel- 
low cmgilbtm  over  a  cherry-coloured 
tonic,  which  is  Been  below  it ;  the 


tnnic  also  being  sofficiently  short  to 
leave  the  bangles  round  her  ankles, 
and  her  Greek  shoes  exposed  to 
▼iew  —  ga&mo  tuccincta  cingilio,  ita, 
ut  m/ra  certuina  appareret  tunica,  et 
perixdideM  torUt,  wuecasieeque  inau- 
ratiB.  It  most,  Uierefore,  have  re- 
sembled what  we  now  term  a  jacket 
or  spenser,  such  as  is  A-eqaently  re- 
presented in  the  Pompeian  paintings, 
from  one  of  which  the  illustration  is 
copied  ;  and  if  the  tunic  were  only 
drawn  up  a  little  higher  through  its 
girdle,  so  as  to  leave  the  feet  and 
ankles  exposed,  it  would  strictly  ac- 
cord with  the  entire  costume  de- 
scribed. 

CIN'GULA.  A  girth  or  surcingk 
by  which  the  saddle  pad  is  fastened, 
as  in  the  example,  from  the  Column 


of  Antoninus.  Ovid.  Bern,  Am.  236. 
Calpom.  EcL  vi.  41. 

2.  A  man's  girdle  round  the  waist 
Ovid,  A.  Amat,  iiL  444.  and  Cin- 
ouLinf  3. 

CIN'GUl^UM  (roirfa).     A  band, 


sash,  or  girdle  worn  by  females 
over  the  tunic,  and 
close  under  the 
bosom,  in  order 
to  make  the  dress 
sit  close,  and  be- 
comingly on  the 
person,  as  shown 
by  the  figure  an- 
nexed, from  a 
Greek  statue.  Isi- 
dor.  Orig.  xix.  33. 
1.  Virg.  ^H,  i. 
492. 

2.  (f<^n»).  A  girdle  or  sash  also 
worn  by  females,  and  especially 
young  unmarried 
women,  but  fast- 
ened lower  down 
the  body,  just  a- 
bove  the  hips,  as 
shown  by  the  an- 
nexed illustration, 
representing  Elec- 
tra,  from  a  marble 
found  at  Hercula- 
neum,  with  the 
sash  drawn  by  its 
side,  from  a  Greek 
vase.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  Cestus  of  Venus. 
Festus.  «.  V.  Val.  Flacc  vi.  470.  and 
Cestus. 

3.  (fflwrr^f)).  A  man's  girdle, 
worn  round  the  waist,  and  outside 
the  tunic,  as  shown 
by  the  example, 
from  a  statue  at 
Naples.  It  served 
for  carrying  any 
small  article  sus- 
pended from  it,  and 
especially  to  shorten 
the  tunic,  when  the 
wearer  was  en- 
gaged in  active  ex- 
ercise, by  drawing 
up  the  lower  part 
to  any  desirable  height  Pet  Sat^ 
21.  2.  and  Axticimctus. 

4.  (jiiroci,  iwrrfip,  f^nj).  A  so/- 
diei^B  bat,  made  of  metal,  or  of 
leather    pUtted    with    metal,    worn 
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round  the  loins  to  secure  the  bottom 
of  the  cuirass  (see  the  illustration  «. 
Clipeatub  1.)»  and  protect  the  belly. 


It  was  fastened  by  hooks,  as  in  the 
example,  from  an  original  of  bronze 
found  in  a  warrior*s  tomb  at  Psstum ; 
and  over  this  the  sword  belt  (cincto- 
rium)  was  also  strapped,  whence  Vir- 
gil, in  describing  the  armour  of  Pallas 
(^JBn.  xii.  942.  )f  includes  both  of  these 
by  the  plural  cingula,  for  the  shoul- 
der band  (balteus),  which  supported 
the  shield,  is  separately  mentioned. 

5.  (jitdCatfio,  w€pl<fi»iui).  An  article 
in/emale  attire  similar  to  the  Cinctus 
of  males  (Varro, 
X.  X.  ▼.  114.), 
Tiz.  a  short  pet- 
ticoat reaching 
from  the  waist  to 
the  knees,  which 
was  worn  in  ear- 
ly times  instead 
of  a  tunic,  espe- 
cially by  women 
who  led  an  active 
or  laborious  life ; 
whence  it  is  very 
commonly  assigned  to  the  Amazo- 
nian women  on  the  fictile  vases,  firom 
one  of  which  the  illustration  is  co- 
pied. 

CIN'IFLO.  A  slave  attached  to 
the  female  part  of  the  household, 
whose  business  it  was  either  to  heat 
the  irons  for  the  omatrix  (Schol. 
Acron.  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  98.)  when 
she  was  dressing  her  mistresses  hair ; 
or,  according  to  Servius  (ad  Virg. 
JBn,  xiL  611.),  to  procure  and  ad- 
minister the  powder  {cinia)  which 
women  employed  for  tinting  their 
hair  of  a  light  auburn  colour. 

CIPPUS  (oT^Xij).  A  short  round 
post  or  pillar  of  stone  set  up  to  mark 
the  boundaries  between  adjacent 
lands  or  neighbouring  states.    (Sim- 


plic.  o/>.  Goes.  p.  88.)  The  illustra- 
tion represents  one  of  these  stones, 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Verona.  From  the 
inscription  (one  of 
the  oldest  authentic 
Roman  inscriptions 
extant)  we  learn 
that  it  was  set  up  by 
Atilius  Saranus,  who 
was  dispatched  by 
the  senate,  as  proconsul,  to  reconcile 
a  dispute  between  the  people  of 
A  teste  (Eate)  and  Vincentia  (  Vicenza) 
respecting  their  boundaries. 

2.  A  low  pillar,  sometimes  round, 
but  more  frequently  rectangular, 
erected  as  a  tomb-stone  over  the  spot 
where  a  person  was  buried,  or  em- 
ployed as  a  tomb  for  containing  the 
ashes  after  they  had  been  collected 


IV^' 


from  the  funeral  pyre,  by  persons 
who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of 
a  more  imposing  fabric.  (Pers.  i. 
37.)  The  lUustration  represents  an 
elevation  and  section  of  a  cippus, 
which  formerly  stood  on  the  Via 
Appia ;  the  section,  on  the  left  hand, 
shows  the  movable  lid,  and  the  cavity 
for  receiving  the  ashes. 

3.  A  strong  post,  formed  out  of  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  with  the  weaker 
branches  cut  off,  sharpened  to  a 
point,  and  driven  into  the  ground  to 
serve  as  a  palisade  in  military  forti- 
fications.   Cffis.  B.  G.  vii.  73. 

CIR'CINUS  (8*03^0-  A  pair 
of  compasses,  employed  by  carpenters, 
architects,  masons,  and  sculptors,  for 
describing  circles,  measuring  dis- 
tances, or  taking  the  thickness  of 
solids.    (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  38.  Vitruv.  ix. 
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8.    2.)      The  illiutratioo  represents     11.  U.),  as  shown  by  the  annexed 


three  sorts  of  compasses,  similar  to 
those  still  in  use ;  on  the  right  a  pair 
of  proportional  compasses,  on  the  left 
a  pair  of  callipers,  and  a  small  com- 
mon compass  in  the  centre,  all  copied 
from  originals  foond  at  PompeiL 

CIRCITCVRES.  Surveyors  of 
the  Roman  aqueducts,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  the  different  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  if  any  parts  wanted 
repairs,  and  that  no  fiauds  had  been 
committed  by  the  insertion  of  im- 
proper pipes,  in  order  to  divert  the 
water  without  permission,  or  draw 
off  a  larger  quantity  of  it  than  the 
law  allotted.     Frontin.  Aq,  117. 

2.  In  the  Ronum  armies,  a  detach- 
ment of  men  appointed  to  go  the 
rounds  at  certain  intervals,  and  see 
that  all  the  watches  were  regularly 
kept,  and  all  the  sentries  at  their 
posts.  Veget  Mil  iii.  8.  Inscript. 
ap.  Murat  540.  2. 

3.  Commercial  travellers,  employed 
by  certain  manufacturers  and  trades- 
men, to  carry  round  and  dispose  of 
the  goods  they  made.  Ulp.  Dig. 
14.  3.  15. 

CIRCU'ITOR.  A  watchman  or 
looker  out,  employed  upon  a  farm  or 
country  villa,  to  go  the  rounds  and 
protect  the  gardens  and  fields  from 
depredations.    Pet.  Priap,  16.  1. 

CIRCULA'TOR.  A  stroUing 
juggler,  or  mountebank,  who  goes 
about  getting  money  by  showing  off 
tricks  and  sleights  of  hand  (Celsus, 
T.  27.  3.  ApuL  MeL  L  p.  3.);  or 
with  trained  animals  (PauL  Dig.  47. 


illustration,  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp. 

CIR'CULUS  (iciJicAoj).  A  circle; 
thence,  applied  to  various  things 
which  have  a  circular  figure :  as  — 

1.  The  hoop  of  a  cask  (cupa),  by 
which  the  staves  are  bound  together. 


as  in  the  example  of  a  Roman  cask 
from  Trajan's  Column.  Pet.  Sat.  60. 
3.   Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  27.  Id  xvi.  30. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  cake  or 
biscuit,  xnade  in  the  form  of  a  ring. 
Varro,  L.L.  v.  106.  Vopisc.  Tac.  6. 

3.  A  circular  dish,  upon  which 
food  was  brought  up  and  placed  upon 
the  table  (Mart  Ep.  xiv.  138.),  as 
shown  by  the  illustration,  from  the 


Vatican  Virgil ;  whereas  many  dishes 
were  only  handed  round  to  the  guests, 
without  being  deposited  on  the  dining 
table. 

4.  The  broad  belt  in  the  sphere, 
which  contiuns  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  and  represents  the  sun's 
T  2 
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track  through  them,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  example,  fh>m  a  Pompeian 
painting.     Aul.  Gell.  xiiL  9.  3. 


5.  An  imaginary  circle  in  the 
heavens,  or  which  astronomers  de- 
scribe on  the  celestial  globe,  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  out  certain  re- 
gions of  the  sky,  and  explaining  the 
course  of  the  planets,  as  seen  in  the 
illustration,  from  a  statue  of  Atlas 


bearing  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders. 
Varro,  L,L.  vi.  8.  Cic  Somn.  Scip. 
3.  Ovid.  Met  ii.  516. 

CIRCUMCIDA'NEUa  Lite- 

rally, cut  round;  but  the  word  is  em- 
ployed in  a  special  sense  to  designate 
an  inferior  quality  of  newly-made 
wine,  or  must,  produced  by  repeated 
squeesings  under  the  press  beam. 
To  understand  distinctly  the  meaning 
of  the  word  and  the  quality  of  the  ar- 
ticle intended  by  it,  we  have  only  to 
reflect,  that  when  the  fVesh  grapes  had 
been  crushed  in  a  vat  by  the  naked  feet, 
the  residue  of  stalks  and  skins  O^e*) 
was  carried  in  a  mass  to  the  pressing 
.  machine  (lorcylar)^  and  there  subjected 
to  the  action  of  a  powerful  beam 
iprdum)  screwed  down  upon  it,  which 
•ztracted  all  the  juice  remaining  in 
This  operation  would  natu- 


rally cause  a  portion  of  the  mass  to 
bulge  out  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
surfaces  between  which  it  was 
squeezed,  without  being  thoroughly 
pressed.  It  was,  therefore,  cutoff  aU 
round  with  a  knife,  and  again  placed 
under  the  beam,  and  the  juice  it 
yielded  was  the  circumcidaneum. 
When  the  mass  of  skius  was  enclosed 
in  a  basket  (JUcina),  or  between  laths 
of  wood  (reffula),  it  was  purposely  to 
prevent  it  from  bulging  out,  and,  con- 
sequently, when  so  treated,  there  was 
no  circumcidaneum  produced.  Cato, 
B.  B.  23.  4.  Varro,  B.  B.  I  24.  Co- 
lumelL  xii.  36.  Plin.  H,N,  xiv.  23. 
and  25. 

CIRCUMSIT'IUM.  (Varro,  i?.i?. 
i.  54.)    Same  as  Circumcidaneum. 

CIRCUMCISCRIUM.  An  in- 
strument employed  by  veterinaries 
for  bleeding  cattle  in  the  feet  Ve- 
get  Vet,  L  26. 

CIRCUS  (KipKos.  Polyb.  xxx.  13. 
2.)  A  Roman  circus,  or  race-course, 
which,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  flat  open  space, 
round  which  temporary  wooden  plat- 
forms or  scaffoldings  were  raised  for 
the  spectators  to  stand  upon;  but 
even  before  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy,  a  permanent  building  was 
construct^  for  the  purpose,  and  laid 
out  upon  a  regular  plan,  ever  after- 
wards retained  until  the  final  disso- 
lution of  the  empire;  and  then  the 
entire  edifice,  with  its  race-course 
and  appendages,  was  included  under 
the  general  name  of  circus.  Liv.  L  35. 
Varro,  L.  L,  v.  135.  Dionys.  iii.  68. 

The  ground-plan  was  laid  out  in 
an  oblong  form,  terminating  in  a 
semicircle  at  one  extremity,  and  en- 
closed at  the  opposite  end  by  a  pile 
of  buildings  called  "  the  town  **  (cjp- 
pidumy,  under  which  the  stalls  {car- 
ceres)  for  the  horses  and  chariots 
were  distributed,  marked  ▲.▲.  in  the 
engraving,  which  represents  the 
ground-plan  of  a  circus  still  remain- 
mg  in  considerable  preservation  on  the 
Appian  Way,  near  Rome,  commonly 
known  as  the  Circus  of  Caracalla. 
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A  long  low  wall  (jspinOj  b  on  the 
plan)  was  built  lengthways  down  the 
course,  so  as  to  diyide  it,  like  a 
barrier,  into  two  distinct  parts  ;  and 
at  each  of  its  ends  was  placed  a 
goal  (meta),  round  which  the  chariots 
turned;  ihe  one  nearest  to  the 
stables  (c)  being  termed  meta  prvmoy 


the  farthest  one  (d)  meta  secunda. 
It  will  be  perceiyed  that  the  two  sides 
of  the  circus  in  the  example  are  not 
quite  parallel  to  each  other,  and  that 
the  gpina  is  not  exactly  equidistant 
from  both  sides.  Perhaps  this  is 
an  exceptional  case,  only  adopted 
in  structures  of  a  limited  extent,  like 


the  present  one,  with  the  object  of 
affording  most  room  for  the  chariots  at 
the  commencement  of  the  race,  when 
they  all  started  abreast;  but  when 
the  goal  at  the  bottom  (d)  had  been 
turned,  their  position  would  be  more 
in  column  than  in  line  ;  and  conse- 
quently less  width  would  be  required 
across  that  side  of  the  course.  For  a 
similar  reason,  the  right  horn  of  the 
circus  is  longer  than  the  left  ;  and 
the  stalls  (aa)  are  arranged  in  the 
segment  of  a  circle,  of  which  the 
centre  ikUs  exactly  in  the  middle 
point  (b),  between  the  first  meta  and 
the  side  of  the  building,  at  which  the 
race  commenced.  The  object  of  this 
was  that  all  the  chariots,  as  they 
came  out  from  their  stalls,  might 
haye  the  same  distance  to  pass  oyer 
before  they  reached  the  spot  where 
the  start  took  place,  which  was  at 
the  opening  of  the  course,  where  a 
chalked  rope  ^alba  linea^  e)  was 
ikstened  across  from  two  small  marble 
pillars  (hermuUt)f  and  loosened  away 
from  one  side,  as  soon  as  all  the 
horses  had  brought  up  fidrly  abreast 
of  it,  and  the  signal  for  the  start  had 
been  displayed.  The  outbuilding 
(f)  is  the  emperor's  box  ipvlvinar) ; 
and  the  one  on  the  opposite  side  (o) 
supposed  to  haye  been  intended  for 
the  magutrate  {editor  apectactdomm), 
at  whose  charge  the  games  were 
exldbited.    In  me  centre  of  the  end 
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occupied  by  the  stalls  was  a  grand 
entrance  (h),  called  porta  pompiBf 
through  which  the  Circensian  pro- 
cession entered  the  ground  before  the 
races  commenced;  another  one  was 
constructed  at  the  circular  extremity 
(i),  called  porta  triumphalis,  through 
which  the  yictors  left  the  ^und  in 
a  sort  of  triumph  ;  a  third  is  situated 
on  the  right  side  (x),  called  porta 
libitinensiSf  through  which  the  killed 
or  wounded  driyers  were  conveyed 
away,  and  two  others  (l  l)  were  left 
close  by  the  carceres,  through  which 
the  chariots  were  driven  into  the 
ground. 

As  regards  the  external  and  in- 
ternal elevation  of  the  edifice,  a  cir- 
cus was  constructed  upon  a  similar 
design  to  that  adopted  for  theatres 
and  amphitheatres ;  consisting  on  the 
outside  of  one  or  more  stories  of 
arcades,  according  to  the  size  and 
grandeur  of  the  building,  through 
which  the  spectators  entered  upon 
the  staircases,  leading  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  fabric.  The  interior 
was  arranged  in  rows  of  seats,  divided 
into  tiers,  and  separated  by  stairs 
and  landing-places,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  described  and  illustrated  under 
the  word  Amphitheatrum  ;  of  which 
a  fair  idea  may  be  conceived  from 
the  next  engraving,  representing 
the  ancient  race-course  at  Constan- 
tinople, as  it  appears  on  an  old  map. 
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executed  before  that  city  was  taken 
by  the  Turks.  Though  a  ruin,  it 
shows  distinctly  the  arcades  and 
outer  shell  of  the    building  *,    some 


fhigments  of  the  rows  of  seats  for 
the  spectators ;  the  gpina,  with  its 
obelisks  and  columns  nearly  perfect ; 
the  meta  prima  on  the  right  hand  of 


■;';v^^ 


it;  the  oppidum  and  carceres,  ar- 
ranged on  a  curved  line,  like  the  first 
example ;  and  one  of  the  gates, 
through  which  the  chariots  entered 
the  ground,  like  those  marked  l  L  on 
the  ground-plan ;  it  is  besides  re- 
markable as  affording  the  only  known 
instance  in  which  the  superstructure 
of  a  circus  is  exhibited. 

CIRRA'TUS.  Of  men  or  women 
(Mart  ix.  30.  Ammian.  xiy.  6.  20.)  ; 
see  Cirrus  1.  Of  cloth  fabrics  (Ca- 
pitoL  Pertinax,  8.);  see  Cirrus  8. 

CIRRUS.  Property,  a  lock  of 
curly  hair,  growing  in  a  fUll  and 
nattu^  curl,  as  contradistinguished 
fVom  Cincinnus,  a  ringlet  or  twisted 
curl,  mostly  made  with  the  irons  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  was  natural  to 
the  youth  of  Greece,  before  they  at- 
tained the  age  of  manhood,  when 
their  locks  were  cut  off,  and  dedicated 
to  some  deity  (Varro,  ap,  Non.  ».  p. 
p.  94.) ;  or  to  the  Germans  (Ju7. 
Sat,  xiiL  164.)  and  Gauls,  who  were 
distinguished  amongst  the  ancients 
for  the  abundance  and  beauty  of  their 
hair,  and,  consequently,  in  all  works 
of  ajt,  are  universally  characterized 
by  this  property.   See  the  illustration, 

S,  COMATUS. 

2.  Cirrus  in  vertice  {fiaXXhs  ifi\ri- 
Tov,  Gloss.  Vet)  A  tuft  of  hair 
drawn  up  all  round  the  head,  and 
tied  into  a  bunch  on  the  occiput,  as 
was  the  practice  of  athletes,  wrestlers, 
bosen,  &c.,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
L 


seized  by  the  hair  in  the  heat  of 
contest,  as  exhibited  in  the  illustra- 
tion, from  a  bas- 
relief  in  the  Va- 
tican, represent- 
ing a  pair  of 
Pancratiastee. 
The  example 
likewise  explains 
a  passage  of 
Suetonius  {Nero, 
45.),  in  which  it  is  related,  that 
during  the  insurrection  of  Vindex, 
and  while  the  city  of  Rome  was  suf- 
fering severely  firom  famine,  a  vessel 
arrived  from  Alexandria,  which, 
instead  of  being  laden  with  grain, 
only  brought  a  cargo  of  fine  sand  for 
the  use  of  the  athletes  maintained 
by  the  emperor.  The  population, 
enraged  at  this,  fastened  a  tuft  of 
hair  (cirrus  in  vertice)  on  the  top  of 
all  his  statues,  with  a  pasquinade 
below  in  Greek  characters,  alluding 
to  the  insurrection  of  Vindex,  and 
thus  implying  that  the  emperor,  as 
an  athlete,  was  about  to  commence  a 
contest  in  which  he  would  be  worsted. 
3.  The  forelock  of  a  horse,  when 
tied  up  into  a 
tuft  at  the  top 
of  his  head,  as 
in  the  example, 
from  a  Pom- 
peian  painting, 
instead  of  being 
left  to  fkll  over 
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his  forehead,  when  it  was  called  ca- 
proHtt.     Veget  Vet,  It.  2. 

4.  The  fidock  tuft  of  a  horse. 
Veget.  Vet  il  28.  Id.  iv.  1. 

5.  The  topknot,  or  toft  upon  the 
heads  of  certain  birds.  Plin.  H,  N. 
xi.  44. 

6.  A  tnft  of  flowers,  which  grow 
in  close  bunches  or  tufts.  Plin. 
H,  N.  xxvl  20. 

7.  The  arms  of  the  polypus,  which 
are  divided  into  numerous  feelers, 
like  a  bunch  of  hair.  Plin.  H,  N, 
xxtL  37. 

8.  The  fringe  on  a  piece  of  cloth 
(Phsdr.  ii  5.  13.),  which  was  pro- 
duced by  leaying  Uie 
ends  of  the  warp 
threads  upon  the 
cloth  after  it  was 
taken  from  the  loom, 
instead  of  catting 
them  off.  The  ex- 
ample is  from  a  Pom- 
peian  painting;  and 
compare  the  article 
and  illustration  e.  Tela  recta, 

CISIA'RIUM.  A  manufactory 
where  gigs  (cms)  were  built  In- 
script  ap,  Fabrett  p.  91.  179. 

CISIA'RIUa  One  who  builds 
gigs  (jcina).  Inscript  ap,  Mur.  p. 
979.  6.  p.  108.  4. 

2.  The    driyer    of   a   hired    gig  | 
(cmifm),  like  our  cab  driver.     Ulp. 
Dig.  19.  2.  13.)    See  the  next  wood-  \ 
cot,  and  observe  that  the  driver  sits  i 
on  the  near  side,  which  is  still  the 
practice  in  Italy. 

CIS'IUM.  A  light  two-wheeled 
chatBe  or  gig  (Non.  s.  v.  p.  86.),  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans  as  a  public 
and  private  conveyance,  when  ra- 
pidity of  transit  was  required.  (Cic. 
Pkil  ii.  31.  Id.  RoK,  Am,  7.  Virg. 
Catai,  viiL  3  )  It  carried  two  per- 
sons, the  driver  and  another,  was 
open  in  firont,  and  furnished  with 
shafts,  to  which  one,  or  sometimes 
two,  outriggers  (Auson.  Ep,  viiL  6. 
eisio  trijvgi),  were  occasionally  added, 
as  is  still  the  practice  in  the  Neapo- 
litan calessin.    Most  of  these  par-  I 


ticulars  are  shown  in  the  example, 
copied  fh>m  a  bas-relief  on  the  monu- 


ment at  Igel ;  but  which  is  incor- 
rectly given  in  the  English  edition 
of  Wyttenbach*8  Treves,  where  the 
outrigger  is  omitted. 

ClSCyRltlM.  A  sharp  cutting 
instrument  employed  by  veterinaries. 
Veget  Vet  il  22. 

CISSY B'lUM  (Kur<r{^$ioy).  A 
Grecian  drinking  bowl,  with  a  han- 
dle; originally  made  of  ivy  wood, 
but,  subsequently,  distinguished  by  a 
wreath  of  ivy  leaves  and  berries 
carved  upon  it  Macrob.  Sat,  v.  21. 
Theocr.  Id.  I  27. 

CISTA  (Ktarn),  A  deep  cyUn- 
drical  basket,  coyered  with  a  lid,  and 
made  of  wickerwork 
(Plin.  H,N.XY.  18. 
n.  2.  Id-  xvi.  77.), 
which  was  employed 
in  various  ways,  as 
its  form  and  charac- 
ter rendered  it  applicable.  The  ex- 
ample here  introduced  is  copied  fh>m 
a  Roman  bas-relief ;  but  baskets  of  a 
similar  form  and  character  are  fre- 
quently represented  both  in  sculpture 
and  painting.  Wben  square  cista  are 
mentioned  (Columell.  xii.  54.  2.), 
the  very  addition  of  the  epithet  im- 
plies an  unusual  shape  ;  and  the  uni- 
form character  of  the  following  illus- 
trations, all  representing  dMerent 
objects  which  bore  the  common 
name  of  dsta,  is  sufficient  to  declare 
the  figure  which  presented  itself  to 
the  ancient  mmd  in  correspondence 
with  that  name. 

2.  A  money-box  (Hor.  Ep,  i.  17. 
64.  Cic  Verr,  ii.  3.  85.),  undoubt- 
edly of  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
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the  coffer  or  chest, 
illiutration  18  intro- 
dneed  «.  Arc  a  I. 
The  specimen  here 
annexed  is  from  an 
original  of  earthen- 
ware, which  has  a 
slit  at  the  top  for 
dropping  in  the 
money,  like  those 
now  used  hy  the  licensed  heggars  in 
the  Italian  towns. 

3.  A  book-basket  (Juv.  iii.  206.  )f 
similar  to  the  capsa  in  form  and 
character,  hut  made  of  wicker-work, 
instead  of  wood ;  and  like  that  also 
used  for  other  similar  purposes,  as 
for  keeping  clothes  (Poeta  vet  ap. 
Quint,  yiii.  3.  19.)  See  the  illus- 
trations 8.  Capsa. 

4.  A  hasket  employed  at  the  Co- 
mitia  and  in  the  courts  of  justice,  into 
which  the  voters  and  the  judges  cast  the 
tahlets  {tabdLe)  hy  which  their  votes 
or  sentences  were  declared.    (Auctor. 


ad  Herenn.  I.  12.  Plin.  H,N.  xxxiii. 
2.  §  7.  Manutius  de  ComiL  Rom,  xv. 
p.  572.  Wunder.  Codex  Erfuiens, 
p.  158.  seqq.)  The  illustration  is 
from  a  coin  of  the  Cassian  family, 
and  represents  a  voter  dropping  his 
tahlet  of  acquittal  (marked  a  for 
absoluo)  into  the  cista, 

5.  The  mystic  cist/  a  covered 
basket,  box,  or  case,  in  which  the 
•acred  utensils  and  other  articles  ap- 
pertaining to  the  rites  of  Ceres  and 
Moehos  were  enclosed,  in  order  to 


conceal  them  Arom  the  eyes  of  profane 
beholders,  whilst  carried  in  solemn 
procession  upon  the  festivals  ap- 
pointed for  those  deities ;  for  all  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  their  wor- 
ship were  conducted  in  profound  se- 
crecy. (CatulL  64.  260.  Tibull.  i.  7. 
48.  Compare  Ov.  A.  Am,  ii.  609.) 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  cista  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  mere  wicker  basket, 
similar  to  the  one  delineated  in  the  first 
wood-cut  which  illustrates  this  article ; 
for  it  is  so  represented  on  numerous 
coins  and  bas-reliefs,  where  the  wic- 
ker-work is  expressed  in  detail ;  but, 
subsequently,  or  amongst  wealthy 
congregations,  it  was  made  of  more 
costly  materials,  and  elegant  work- 
manship, as  proved  by  two  originals 
in  bronze  now  preserved  at  Rome; 
one  of  which  was  found  near  the 
ancient  Labicum,  the  other  at  Prsc- 
neste.  The  latter  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  engraving.  It  stands 
upon  three  feet; 
the  handles  by 
which  it  was  car- 
ried are  observable 
at  the  sides;  the 
lid  is  surmounted 
by  two  figures,  a 
Wchante  and  a 
faun  ;  and  the  out- 
side is  covered  with 
a  desi^  in  outline,  representing  the 
reception  of  the  Argonauts  in  the 
arsenal  at  Cyzicus.  In  it  were  found 
the  following  objects;  another  small 
case,  a  model  of  a  kid,  and  of  a  pan- 
ther,  a  patera,  a  ligula,  a  sharp 
pointed  instrument  like  the  stylus, 
and  a  piece  of  metal  of  triangular 
form,  the  pyramid  (wvpofds),  men- 
tioned by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  as 
one  of  the  articles  usually  contained 
in  these  cases.  The  other  one,  found 
at  Labicum,  is  similar  in  form, 
material,  and  style  of  execution ; 
excepting  that  it  has  three  figures 
on  the  lid;  Bacchus  in  the  centre 
draped  with  a  robe  covered  with 
stars,  to  indicate  that  he  was    the 
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nocturnal  Bacchus  {Nyctdiua  Pater, 
Oy.  a.  Am,  L  567.)»  at  which  time 
the  orgies  were  celebrated  (Serv.  ad 
JBn.  It.  303.  Compare  Liv.  zxxix. 
8.  seqq.);  and  a  Faun  in  the  nebris 
on  each  side  of  him.  The  inside 
contained  a  patera,  on  which  the 
contest  between  Pollux  and  Amicus 
king  of  Bebrycia,  with  Diana  be- 
tween them,  was  represented  in  con- 
tomiate  figures,  the  names  of  each 
being  inscribed  oyer  them  in  a  very 
ancient  Latin  form,  Poluces,  Amu- 
CE8,  and  LosNA,  Uie  old  name  for 
Diana.  Under  the  feet  of  the  figures 
on  the  lid,  there  is  an  inscription, 
resembling  in  its  spelling  and  Latinity 
the  style  of  that  on  the  Duilian 
Column ;  and  testifying  that  the 
Teasel  was  presented  by  a  female,  and 
made  bpr  a  Roman  artist  of  the  name 
of  NoTius  Piautius :  — 

DINDIA  .  MACOLNIA  .  FILEA  .  DEDIT  . 
NOTIOS.  PLAVnOS.  MED.  ROMAI.  FECID. 

CISTELLA  {kuttIs),  A  smaU 
CiSTA.  Plant,  cut  iv.  1.  3.  Ter. 
Ew.  iv.  6.  15. 

CESTELLATRIX.  A  female 
slave,  who  had  charge  of  her  mis- 
tress's clothes,  trinkets,  &c  kept  in  a 
ciMia.     Plant  Trin,  ii.  1.  30. 

CISTELL'ULA.  A  very  small 
eUta ;  diminutive  of  Cistella.  Plaut 
Bud.  iL  3.  60. 

CISTER'NA.  An  artificial  tank 
or  reservoir,  sunk  in  the  ground,  and 
freqnently  covered  in  with  a  roof 
( Varro,  J?.  /?.  L  1 1.),  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  and  preserving  good 
water  for  the  use  of  a  household. 
(Colnmell.  i.  5.  Pallad.  i.  17.)  It 
differs  from  our  "cisterns,"  which 
are  above  ground;  and  from  a 
••well"  (puteus),  which  is  supplied 
by  springs. 

8.  Cistema  frigidaria.  Perhaps 
an  ice  house.     Pet  SaL  73.  2. 

CIS'TIFER.  One  who  carries  a 
eistOf  box,  or  burden ;  a  porter.  Mart 
Ep.  V.  17. 

CISTOPH'OBUS  iKurroift^f), 
One  who  carried  the  mystic  case 
(CiBTA,  5.)  in  certain  religions  pro- 


cessions. In  the  rites  of  Ceres  and 
Bacchus,  or  of  the  Egyptian  deities, 
Isis  and  Osiris,  this 
service  was  performed 
by  women,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed 
illustration  from  a 
Pompeian  painting. 
The  wreath  of  ivy 
leaves  and  berries  (co- 
rymbus)  round  the 
head,  show  her  to 
have  been  a  follower 
of  Bacchus  ;  and  the 
bird's  eye  observable 
on  the  head  of  the  jug 
indicates  a  priestess  of  Osiris,  whose 
sjrmbol  amongst  the  Egyptians  was 
an  eye  (Winkelm.  C<w.  Stosch,  p. 
2.) ;  and  as  Bacchus  and  Osiris  were 
the  same  deity,  under  different  names, 
it  is  clear  that  she  is  a  cisiophora, 
and  not  a  canephora,  as  the  editors  of 
the  Museo  Borbonico  have  errone- 
ously termed  her,  from  want  of  at- 
tention to  the  above  particulars.  In 
the  ceremonies  of  Bellona,  on  the 
contrary,  the  cista  was  carried  by 
men,  as  proved  by  an  ancient  marble 
discovered  on  the  Monte  Mario  near 
Rome,  which  bears  the  following 
inscription  :  —  l.  lartio  .  antho  . 

CISTOPHORO   .  JEDI8  .    BELLONiE,   &C., 

and  a  figure  of  the  cistophorus  carved 
upon  it  He  is  draped  in  a  manner 
closely  resembling  the  preceding 
figure,  with  a  tunic  reaching  to  the 
feet,  but  slightly  raised,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose an  nnder  one  beneath  it ;  a 
pallium  over  the  shoulder  ;  a  chaplet 
round  the  head  ;  and  an  infida  hang- 
ing down  in  front  of  the  breast ;  in 
the  right  hand  a  lustral  branch,  and 
in  the  left  two  double  axes  (6t)>- 
pennes),  characteristic  of  the  priests 
of  Bellona.  Inscript  ap,  Don.  62. 
and  135.  Compare  Demosth.  p.  313. 
28.  ed.  Reiske.  Giovanni  Lami,  Dit- 
sertaz.  wpra  le  Ciste  Mietiche, 

2.  A  silver  coin,  worth  about  four 
drachms,  which  passed  current  in 
Asia,  whence  the  expression  in  cit- 
tophoro  (Cic.  Att  xi.  1.)  is  equivalent 
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to  nyiog  ^'in  Asiatic  money."  It 
received  the  name  either  from  having 
an  impression  of  the  sacred  cista 
upon  It,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  of 
the  shrub  cishu  (jtfrros). 

C 1 8'  T  U  L  A.  Diminutive  of 
C18TA.     Plant  Amph«  i.  1.  264. 

CITH'ARA  (KiOdpa,  KlSapis).  A 
stringed   instrument   of  very  great 


antiquity,  resembling  in  form  the 
human  chest  and  nech  (Isidor.  Orig, 
il  3.  22. )«  and  so  corresponding  with 
our  guitar^  a  term  which  comes  to  us 
through  the  Italian  chitarra;  the 
Roman  c  and  Italian  ch  having  the 
same  sound  as  the  Greek  k.  The 
illustration  here  introduced,  fh>m  an 
ancient  bas-relief  preserved  in  the 
hospital  of  St  John  in  Lateran  at 
Rome,  agrees  so  closely  with  the  de- 
scription which  Isidorus  gives  of  the 
instrument,  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  it  preserves  the  real  form  of  the 
ciihara,  in  the  strict  and  original 
sense  of  that  word ;  although  it  may 
have  been  sometimes  applied  by  the 
Greek  poets  in  a  less  special  or 
determinate  meaning.  See  also  the 
two  following  words  and  illustrations. 
CITH ARIS'TA  (wftviffT^s).  One 
who  plays  upon  the  ciihara,  or  guitar. 


(Cie.  rhiL  V.  6.)    Homer  deM»*ibe6 
the  manner  in  which  the  player  held 


this  instrument,  by  saying  that  it 
was  placed  upon  the  arm  (JitmX^viov 
KiBaptiuv.  Hymn,  Merc.  432.),  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  wood-cut, 
representing  an  Egyptian  cithariata^ 
from  the  tombs  at  Thebes.  It  af- 
fords also  a  further  confirmation  that 
the  character  ascribed  to  the  ci^ 
thara  in  the  last  article  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  and  will  likewise  serve  as 
an  authority  for  correcting  the  false 
reading  ^o\4vior  in  the  same  hymn 
(v.  507.).  It  was  sometimes  sus- 
pended across  the  shoulders  by  a 
halteus  (ApuL  Flor,  ii.  15.  2.  and 
next  wood-cut),  and,  like  the  lyre, 
was  occasionally  struck  with  the  plec- 
trumy  instead  of  the  fingers.  Horn. 
L  c.  498. 

CITHARIS'TRIA  (^Kieapurrpta, 
KiBapurrpls),  A  female  player  upon  the 
cithara  or  guitar.  (Terent  Ph.  i.  2. 
32.   and  compare 

CiTH  ARISTA.) 

These  women 
were  frequently 
introduced,  toge- 
ther with  dancmg 
and  singing  girls, 
to  amuse  the  guests 
at  an  entertain- 
ment ;  and  the 
figure  in  the  en- 
graving, from  a 
tomb  at  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  is  evidently  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  character  of  that  description, 
as  Ib  apparent  from  the  attention  be- 
stowed upon  the  decoration  of  her 
person,  the  hair,  earrings,  necklace, 
bracelets  on  the  arms  and  wrists,  the 
shoes,  and  transparent  drapery. 

CITHARCB'DA.  A  female  who 
plays  the  cithara,  and  at  the  same 
time  accompanies  it  with  her  voice. 
Inscript  ap.  Grut  654.  2.  ap,  Bfur. 
941.  1.  and  compare  Cithabistria. 

CITHARCE'DUS  (laeap^s). 
One  who  plays  upon  the  cithara^  and 
sings  at  the  same  time.  Quint  L  :  2. 
3.  Id.  iv.  I.  2.  Cic.  Mur.  13.  and 
compare  Citharista. 

CLABULA'RE,  or  CLAVU- 


CLAsauBn. 


CLAU8TBUM. 
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LA'RE,se.M&iciiAai.    A  Urge  cart, 
with  open  sidea  made  of  raila  (clavuhe 


or  cktvoUe)^  and  intended  for  the 
cooYeyance  of  goods,  as  well  as  pas- 
sengers. Under  the  Empire,  it  was 
commonly  employed  for  the  transport 
of  soldiers,  which  was  thence  termed 
cunuB  dalndaris,  (Impp.  Constant 
et  Julian.  Cod.  Theodoe.  6.  29.  2. 
Ammian.  xx.  4.  11.)  The  cart  in 
the  iUostration  is  fix>m  a  painting  at 
Pompeii,  and  was  employed  for  the 
transport  of  wine.  The  open  rail- 
work  with  which  it  is  constructed, 
helps  to  aathorise  the  interpretation 
given,  which  otherwise  is  to  he 
regarded  as  more  coigectural  than 
positive. 

CLASSIA'RII  (^itiedrm).  A 
class  of  soldiers  trained  for  fighting 
on  hoard  ship  (Hirt,  B.  Alex.  20.), 
thus  corresponding  in  man^  respects 
with  our  marinee.    But  this  branch 


is  from  an  ancient  bas-relief  published 
by  Scheffer,  Mil  Nav.  Addend, 

CLAS'SICL  Citizens  who  be- 
longed to  the  first  of  the  six  classes 
into  which  the  population  of  Rome 
i  was  divided  by  Servius  Tullius  (AuL 
I  GelL  vii.  13.) ;  whence  the  expression 
scriptores  cUusici,  classical  authors, 
means  those  of  the  very  first  order. 
AuL  Gell.  xix.  8.  6. 

2.  The  horn-blowers  who  summoned 

the  classes  to  the  comitia  by  sound 

'  of  the  lituus  or  the  cornu.    Varro, 

Z.  Z.  V.  91.      CORNICEN,  LiTICEN. 

I  3.  Same  as  Culssiabu  ;  including 
I  the  fighting  men  as  well  as  the  ship's 
'  company.  Curt  iv.  3.  Tac.  Hist  i. 
31.  ib.  ii.  17. 

4.  Ciassica  corona  (Vellej.  ii.  81. 
3.)  ;  same  as  Corona  navauls. 

CLAS'SICUM.  Properly,  a  sig- 
nal given  by  sound  of  trumpet ; 
whence  transferred  to  the  instrument 
itself  by  which  the  signal  was  given. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n,  vii.  637.  Virg. 
Gearg,  u.  539. 

CLATHRA'TUS.  Closed  or 
protected  by  cross-bars  of  trellis 
\clatkri)j  as  explained  in  the  next 
paragraph.     Plaut  Mil.  ii.  4.  25. 

CLA'THRL  A  treUia  or  grating 
of  wood  or  metal  employed  to  cover 
over  and  protect  an  aperture,  such  as 


of  the  military  service  was  regarded 
by  the  Romans  as  less  honourable 
than  the  other;  for  both  the  sailors 
(noacte)  and  the  rowers  (remiges)  are 
sometimes  included  under  the  ffeneral 
name  of  dassiani  (Uirt,  B.  Mex.  12. 
Tac  Amu  xiv.  4.)    The  illustration 


a  door  or  window,  or  to  enclose  any 
thing  generally.  (Hor,  A,  P.  473. 
PUn.  H.  N.  viu.  7.  Cato,  R.  R.  iv.  1. 
ColumeU.  viii  17. 10.)  The  example 
represents  the  trellis  which  covered 
in  the  lunettes  over  the  stalls  {car' 
ceres)  in  the  circus  of  Caracalla. 

CLAUS'TRUM.  One  of  the 
words  employed  by  the  Romans  with 
reference  to  the  closing  of  doors ;  and 
used  at  times  in  a  sense  as  general 
and  indefinite  as  our  term  **  fastening," 
which  may  be  equally  applied  to  a 
z  2  ^— 
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lock,  a  bolt,  a  bar,  or  other  contri- 
vance, when  there  are  no  governing 
words  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
fiwtening  intended.  (Cic.  Agr.  L  7. 
CUud.  in  Euirop.  1.  195.)  But  many 
other  passages  as  distinctly  imply 
that  the  word  had  also  a  special 
meaning,  expressive  of  some  parti- 
cular object  which  went  under  that 
name,  and  which  would  naturally 
possess  some  analogy  with  the  other 
objects  designated  by  the  same  term. 
Of  these  the  one  which  best  agrees 
with  all  these  requirements  is  a 
ttapUf  hasp,  or  box  fixed  on  to  a 
door-post,  into  which  the  bolt  of  a 
lock,  whether  turned  by  a  key  or 
shot  by  the  hand,  was  inserted  in 
order  to  fasten  the  door,  as  may  be 
seen  on  the  Egyptian  door  repre- 
sented in  the  illustration  s.  Cardo. 
This  interpretation  will  coincide  with 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  expressions 
made  use  of  in  describing  a  forcible 
entry ;  which  are  such  as  these  —  to 
break  through,  pull  out,  or  force 
back,  the  claugtrumi  and  as  the 
ancient  doors  were  commonly  made 
in  two  flaps,  or  had  fastenings  at  top 
and  bottom,  the  plural  claustra  is 
mostly  used  {ad  clatutra peasuli  recur' 
nm<,  for  shutting  (ApuL  AfeLi.  p.  10. 
Varior.) ;  clawttra  perfringere^  to  break 
open  (Id.  p.  8.) ;  evellere  (Id.  p.  70.) ; 
rev^U  (Liv.  v.  21.  Cic  Verr,  il  4. 
23.) ;  clauttriSf  qutB  accuratissime 
affixa  fueruntf  videnter  evulsia  (Apul. 
met  iiL  p.  46.).   Compare  Clausula. 

2.  Poetically,  for  the  door  itself 
(Mart.  z.  28.) ;  or  the  gates  of  a  city. 
Ovid.  Met  iv.  86. 

3.  A  cage  or  den  in  which  wild 
beasts  are  enclosed.  Hor.  Od.  iii. 
11.  44.  Stat  Sylv.  il  5.4. 

4.  In  plural,  the  stalls  for  the 
horses  in  the  Circus.  (Hor.  Epist  i. 
14.  9.  Stat  Theh,  vi.  399.)  Same 
as  Carceres. 

CLAU'SULA.  The  handle  of  a 
strigil  (ApuL  Fhr.  ii.  9.  2.),  or  other 
instrument,  when  made  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  hand  was  inserted 
into  it,  so  that  it  formed  a  ring  or 


guard  all  round  it,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  from  an  original 
bronse  strigil  found 
in  the  Imths  at 
Pompeii.  The  c2tfu- 
aula  18  thus  contra- 
distinguished fVom 
capuluSf  a  straight 
handle  or  haft,  and 
from  ansa,  a  handle 
affixed  to  another 
object  The  word 
is  also  allied  to  claustrunty  the  staple 
into  which  a  bolt  shoots,  to  which  it 
has  a  considerable  resemblance. 

CLAVA    (J^AkoKov).       a    stout, 
rough  stick,  thickening  towards  the 
butt-end,  such    as 
we  might  term  a 
cudgel;   sometimes 
used  in  an  offen- 
sive manner  (Cic. 
Verr.   ii.    4.   43.), 
and         frequently 
carried  out  of  af- 
fectation   by    the 
ancient       philoso- 
phers,   instead    of 
a    walking    stick 
(Sidon.   EpUt,  iv. 
11.  ix.  9.  Id.  Ciirm.  T?^ 
X7. 197.),  as  shown       ^"-— -■ 
by  the  annexed  figure  of  Democritus, 
from  an  engraved  gem. 

2.  A  heavjr  stick  or  stave,  with 
which  recnuts  were  made  to  go 
through  their  exercises  in  lieu  of  a 
sword,  and  which  they  used  against 
the  dummy  or  manikin  (palus),  a 
wooden  figure  set  up  for  the  purpose. 
Cic  SenecL  16.  Veget  MU,  ii.  11. 

3.  (}6waXoy.  Soph.  TV.  512.)  A 
club  or  bludgeon,  such  as  was  used  by 
Hercules  and   Theseus.     (Prop.  !▼. 


9.  39.  Suet  Aero,  53.)  It  is  always 
represented  by  the  ancient  sculptors 
and  painters  as  a  formidable  weapon, 
made  thick  and  heavy  at  one  extre- 
mity, and  gradually  tapering  towards 
the  other,  by  which  it  was  held  in 
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the  hand;  and  frequently  with  the 
knots  left  rough  upon  it  (irroM,  SiL 
Ital.  viii.  584.);  as  in  the  example, 
representing  the  club  of  Hercules, 
from  a  Pompeian  painting.  Compare 
Cjlaviger,  1. 

4.  (irop^^,  pSraXov  atlHip^  rrrw- 
Awft^yoy).  A  macCf  or  war  club, 
haying  an  iron  head,  thickly  studded 
with  knobs  or  sharp  spikes,  affixed 
to  the  wooden  handle.     In  this  form 


it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  vii. 
141.),  and  by  Herodotus  (vii.  63.), 
when  describing  the  accoutrements 
of  the  Assyrians  who  followed  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  and  is  represented 
by  the  engraving,  from  an  ancient 
Roman  fr^co  painting  of  the  Villa 
Albani,  where  it  appears  as  the 
weapon  of  Mars;  thus  proving  that 
the  Romans  were  also  acquainted 
with  the  implement,  though  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  designated  it  by 
any  characteristic  name. 

CLAVA'RIUM.  An  allowance 
of  money  made  to  the  Roman  sol- 
diery, for  the  purpose  of  providing 
nails  (clavi  caUgarta)  for  their  boots. 
Tac.  Hist,  iil  50.  and  Clavus,  5. 

CLAVA'TOR  Either  a  suttler, 
or  soldier's  servant,  who  carried  his 
baggage  (Plant  Rud,  iiL  5.  25.),  in 
which  sense  it  would  be  synonymous 
with  Calo  ;  or,  a  recruit,  who  prac- 
tised his  exercises  with  a  wooden 
stave  (Clava,  2.)  before  being  en- 
trusted with  a  sword.  Festus,  8, 
CaUmet. 

CLAVA'TUS.  Striped  with  goid, 
purple^    or    other    colours.      It  was 


customary  amongst  the  Romans  to 
weave  stripes  of  tibis  nature  into  their 
cloth  fabrics,  both  such  as  were  in- 
tended to  be  made  up  into  garments 
(Vopisc  Bonos.  15.),  as  those  which 
were  manufactured  for  mere  house- 
hold purposes,  such  as  table  linen, 
napkins,  &c.  Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev, 
37.  Clavus,  8,  9. 

2.  Studded  toith  naiUf  in  reference 
to  boots  and  shoes  (Festus,  «.  u,  Cla- 
vata)y  implying  either  that 
the  sole  is  set  thick  with 
hob-nails,  like  the  ex- 
ample, representing  the 
sole  or  underneath  part  of 
a  terra-cotta  lamp  made  in 
the  form  of  a  shoe ;  or  that 
it  is  armed  with  sharp  pro- 
jecting points,  like  the 
soldier's  boot  (caliga), 
which  is  represented  by 
the  illustration  to  Clavus,  5. 

3.  Covered  with  prickles,  spikes, 
or  projections,  like  a  mace  or  club. 
Plin.  H,N.  ix.  61.  Clava,  3.  and  4. 

CLAVIC'ULA  (icXfiJfov).  Dimi- 
nutive  of  Clavis. 

CL A'VIGER  (icopw^nyf).  Armed 
with  a  club;  or  with  a  mace.    The 


club  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
weapons  used  by  Hercules,  whence 
he  is  disUnguished  by  the  epithet 
claviger  (Ov.  Met  xv.  22.);  but  in 
early  times,  and  amongst  many  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  it  was  em- 
ployed in  warfare,  as  by  the  Dacians, 
on  the   Column  of  Tngan,  and  by 
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the  rustic  inhabitants  of  Latiiim  in 
their  contests  with  the  Trojans,  in 
the  miniatures  of  the  Vatican  Virgil, 
firom  one  of  which  the  annexed  fi- 
gure is  copied.  The  example  under 
Clay  A,  4.  shows  the  club  in  its  im- 
proved form  of  a  mace ;  and  illustrates 
the  word  clavigerf  in  the  sense  of  a 
mace-bearer. 

2.  (leXct^vxof).  Bearing  a  key  ; 
an  epithet  given  by  the  Romans  to 
Janus,  because  he  was  supposed  to 
be  the  guardian  and  overseer  of  all 
men's  doors  (Ovid,  Fast  I  228. 
Maerob.  Sat  i.  9.);  and  by  the 
Greeks  to  Cupid  (Wink.  Men.  liked, 
32.),  which  implied  that  he  had  the 
power  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
abodes  of  Ix>ve  ;  but  more  especially 
to  Hecate  triformis,  as  the  goddess 
who  kept  the  keys  of  Hades,  and  who 


is  represented  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing, fh)m  a  small  bronxe  statue. 

CLAVIS  («Ac<f).  A  key  adapted 
for  opening  a  regular  lock  with 
wards,  for  raising  a  latch,  or  moving 
a  mere  bolt ;  and  including  all  the 
varieties  in  form,  size,  or  use,  of 
which  the  following  illustrations  af- 
ford examples :  — 

1.  A  door-key;  made  with  reguhu* 
wards,  very  like  those  now  in  use ; 
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I  firom  an  original  found  at  Pom^ii. 
These  were  of  the  largest  description, 
and  employed  for  fastening  the  gates 
of  a  city,  the  external  doors  of  a 
house  or  other  building,  the  cellars, 
I  store-houses,  &c,  and  were  carried 
'  by  the  officers  or  slaves  who  had 
charge  of  such  respective  localities, 
suspended  from  the  girdle  round  their 
waists ;  —  a  purpose  indicated  by  the 
tongue  and  eye  in  the  preceding 
example. 

2.  A  small  key,  such  as  was  kept 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house  (mater- 
familias),  or  used  for  locking 
up  closets,  armoires,  trinket- 
cases,  book  or  money-boxes 
(see  Capsa,  where  the  lock 
and  hasp  is  shown),  &c.,  like 
the  example,  from  tiie  Dacty- 
liotheea  of  Gorlsus.  Hor.  Eput.  i. 
20.  3.  Id.  Sat.  11  3.  146. 

3.  Clavia  Laconica.  A  particular 
kind  of  key,  probably  invented  in 
Egypt,  though  the  Greeks  ascribe 
its  origin  to  the  Laconians  ;  sup- 
posed to  be  made  with  three  teeth, 
like  the  example,  fW)m  an  Egyptian 
original  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. It  was  applied  to  the  itutide 
of  the  door  by  a  person  standing 
without,  who  put  his  arm  through  a 


shown  by  the  example  annexed, 


hole  in  the  door  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose  (clavi  immittenda  /bra" 
men,  Apul.  Met  iv.  p.  70.),  and  then 
raised  the  latch,  which  listened  it, 
hy  means  of  the  projecting  teeth, 
"niis  interpretation,  however,  mainly 
relies  for  its  authority  upon  a  passage 
in  Plautus  (Most  u.  1.  57.) ;  m 
which  Thranio,  who  is  standing  out- 
side the  house,  and  wishing  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  premises  were  no 
longer  inhabited,  locks  the  door  on 
the  outside  with  the  door  key  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  then  orders 
the  ckufis  Laconica  to  be  given  out 
to  him,  so  that  no  one  could  gain 
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I  or  tgten  withoat  his  assist- 

Bot  £e  whole  subject  is  still 
btcore  and  donbtfuL 
TkttfU  davML      A  small  key, 
f  ithoat  any  neck  or  lever,  such 

example,  ftt>m 
;inal  in  the  Dac- 
ca of  Gorlsus, 
which,  conse- 
f,  would  only 
ed  for  raising 
I,  or  in  small 
which  required 
ght  force  to  turn  them  ;  and 
mtroduced  into  the  lock  or 
rould  be  almost  concealed  by 
rvrg.  Moret  15.)  But  the  in- 
lation,  and  indeed  the  reading 
i  passage  itself  is  extremely 
oL  Some  think  the  davis 
and  Laconica  to  be  identical ; 
ristophanes  (Theam,  422.)  cer- 
applies  the  epithet  K/nnrrh  to 
/eonian  key  with  three  teeth. 
ThvtM  aduUera,  A  faUe  or 
«  key.  Sail  Jugurth.  12. 
ire  Ovid.  Art,  AmaL  iiL  643. 
JIama  trocM  (^Aarfip).  The 
laed  by  Greek  and  Roman  boys 
armdling  their 
(Propert  iiL  14. 
ade  of  iron,  with 
L  at  the  end,  or 
d  knob  and  bend 

neck,  like  the 
le»  from  a  bas-relief  of  the  Villa 
L  The  epithet  advnca,  applied 
bj  Propertius  (/•  c),  will  suit 
rorm.  The  manner  of  using 
ivis,  and  the  hook,  is  seen  in  the 
ition  to  TRocHUfi. 
i'VULUS.  Diminutive  of 
IB ;  probably,  also,  a  nail  with- 
head  (Cato,  R.  R.  xxi.  3.);  as 
tf  eopttofitf  (Varro,  R,  R.  ii.  9. 

imall-headed  nail. 
iVUS  (^s).  A  nail  for  fix- 
fhstening  one  thing  to  another, 
specimens  of  ancient  nails,  of 
i  ibrms  and  sixes,  of  bronze 
I  ••  iron,  are  peaenred  in  the 
!ti  of  Ajitiqnities,  resembling 
■t  respeeCa  those  now  in  use. 


Oman  i 
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The  Latin  expression  for  driving  a 
nail  is  ciavum  figert 
or  pangere  (Liv.  vii. 
3.),  and  the  act  is 
shown  by  the  figure 
annexed,  which  re- 
presents one  of 
Tngan's  soldiers 
making  a  stockade, 
the  strength  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from 
the  immense  size  of 
the  nail  employed. 

2.  Cieums  trabaliSf  or  tabularit.  A 
noil  of  the  largest  description,  such 
as  was  employed  in  building,  for  fast- 
ening the  main  beams  (£rti6e«).  Cic. 
Verr.  vi.  21.  Hor.  Od.  i.  35.  18. 
Petr.  Sat  75. 

3.  Chifnu  annalis.  The  nail  which 
was  driven  on  the  Ides  of  September 
in  every  year  into  the  side  wall  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
(Liv.  vil  3.);  a  custom  which  is  re- 
ferred back  to  a  very  early  period, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  adopted  as 
an  expedient  for  reckoning  the  lapse 
of  time  before  the  use  of  letters  was 
generally  understood  (Festus,  s.  v.), 
and  subsequently 
retained  out  of  re- 
ligious deference  to 
old  customs.  The 
fragment  here  in- 
troduced represents  I 
the  four  sides  of^ 
part  of  a  hu*ge 
bronze  nail,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Italian  historian  Bianchini 
(Storia  Univers,  tom.  L  p.  156.  tav. 
9.  A.),  which,  from  the  letters  upon 
it,  is  believed  to  have  been  actually 
employed  for  the  purpose  described. 

4.  Clavus  muaearitu.  A  nail  with 
a  large  broad  mushroom-shaped  head 
(Vitruv.  vii.  3.  11.),  like  the  one  re- 
presented under  Bulla;  but  larger 
and  of  coarser  workmanship. 

5.  Clavug  caligaris.  A  sharp  nail 
or  spike,  with  which  the  soles  of  sol- 
diers' boots  (calig€B)  were  furnished 
(Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  33.  Juv.  iii  247.  Id. 
xvi.  24.  Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  34. 13.);  the 
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■harp  ends  projecting  from  the  sole, 
as  in  our  cricket  shoes, 
in  order  to  afford  the 
vrearer  a  firmer  foot- 
ing on  the  ground. 
(Joseph.  Bell  Jud, 
▼i.  I.  7.)  The  exam- 
ple introduced  is  given  by  Ferrarius, 
as  copied  from  the  arch  of  Constantine 
at  Rome.  He  states  that  the  spikes 
were  clearly  distinguishable  in  his 
time,  but  the  artist  has  certainly 
conmiitted  an  error  in  leaving  the 
toes  exposed,  for  the  caUga  was  a 
close  boot;  see  that  word,  and  Ca- 

UOABIUS. 

6.  Ciavug  gubernacuJu  The  helm 
or  tiUer  of  an  ancient  rudder ;  which 
was  a  cross-bar  ifusiis,  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  ^n,  V.  176.),  fixed  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  handle  (ansa)  at 
right  angles  to  it,  so  that  it  fell  within 
the  ship,  and  enabled  the  steersman 
to  move  his  helm  in  the  direction 
required.    (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  2.  12.) 


When  the  vessel  was  furnished  with 
a  rudder  on  each  quarter,  and  suffi- 
ciently small  to  be  managed  by  a 
single  helmsman,  he  held  a  clauus  in 
each  hand  ;  but  in  heavy  weather,  or 
in  larger  vessels,  each  rudder  had  its 
own  helmsman.  The  steerage  was 
effected  in  both  cases  by  raising  or 
depressing  the  davuM,  at  the  same 
time  tummg  it  slightly  in  or  out,  in 
4yrder  to  give  the  blade  of  the  rudder 
a  less  or  greater  resistance  against 


the  water;  an  effect  well  known  to 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  rowing, 
or  steering  with  an  oar ;  and  oar  own 
nautical  phrases  **  helm  up  '*  and 
**helm  down"  which  still  remain  in 
use,  though  expressive  of  a  very 
different  operation,  undoubtedly  ori- 
ginated in  this  practice  of  the  an- 
cients ;  for  in  the  Latin  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  Glossary  of  ^Ifricus,  the  word 
clavus  is  translated  helma,  our  helm. 
All  these  particulars  are  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  engraving,  which  repre- 
sents the  after  part  of  an  ancient  ship, 
on  a  bas-relief  discovered  at  Pozzuoli. 

7.  A  stripe  of  purple  colour  woven 
into  the  texture  of  a  piece  of  cloth, 
as  an  ornament,  for  wearing  apparel, 
or  for  the  linen  employed  m  house- 
hold purposes,  such  as  napkins,  table- 
cloths, coverlets  for  coaches,  &c. 
Mart.  Ep,  iv.  46.  17.  Pet  Sat,  32. 
2.  Ammian.  xvi.  8.  8. 

8.  Clavus  Latus,  The  broad  stripe ; 
an  ornamental  band  of  purple  colour, 
running  down  the  fW)nt  of  a  tunic,  in 
a  perpendicular  direction  immedi- 
ately over  the  front  of  the  chest,  the 
right  of  wearing  which  formed  one 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  a 
Roman  senator,  though  at  a  later 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  some- 
times granted  as  a  favour  to  indi- 
viduals of  the  equestrian  order. 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  28.  Aero  ad  Hor. 
Sat  L  5.  36.  Quint  viiL  5.  28.  Fes- 
tus,  8.V.  Clavatus.  Ovid.  Trist  iv. 
10.  29.  Plin.  Ep,  ii.  9.)  As  the 
clavus  was  a  mere  shade  of  colour 
woven  up  with  the  fabric,  and,  con- 
sequently, possessed  no  subitance  of 
its  own,  it  is  not  indicated  upon  any 
of  the  statues  which  represent  persons 
of  senatorial  rank  ;  for  the  sculptor 
deals  only  with  substantial  forms; 
and  the  Roman  paintings  which  re- 
main to  us  are  mostly  imitations  of 
Greek  works,  representing  mytho- 
logical or  heroical  subjects,  or  other- 
wise scenes  of  common  life.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  no  known  example 
of  the  broad  senatorial  clavus  upon 
any  existing  monument;  but  a  fiur 
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notion  of  its  real  character  may  be 
obtained  from  the  annexed  wood-cat, 
representing  the  Persian  mrapis,  as 


worn  by  Darios,  in  the  Pompeian 
mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus  ;  and 
which  was  decorated  with  a  similar 
ornament,  with  the  exception,  that 
the  stripe  of  the  Persian  kings  was 
white  upon  a  purple  ground,  that  of 
the  Roman  senators  purple  on  a 
white  one. 

9.  Clavua  anguthu.  The  narrow 
siripe;  a  distinctive  badge  of  the 
equestrian  order.  (Pa- 
terc  ii.  88.  2.)  It  was 
of  purple  colour,  like 
the  former,  and  also  a 
decoration  to  the  tunic ; 
but  differed  in  cha- 
racter, inasmuch  as  it 
consisted  of  two  narrow 
stripes  running  parallel 
to  each  other  down 
the  firont  of  the  tunic, 
one  on  the  right,  and 
the  other  on  the  left 
side  of  the  person ; 
whence  the  plural  pur* 
punt  (Quint  xi.  3.  138.)  is  some- 
times used,  instead  of  the  singular,  to 
distinguish  it  In  paintings  of  a  late 
period,  this  ornament  is  frequently 
met  with,  similar  to  that  on  the  figure 
annez^  representing  a  CamiUua  in 
the  Vatican  VirgiL  But  at  the 
period  when  such  works  were  ex- 
ecuted, it  had  ceased  to  be  worn  as 
a  distinctive  badge  of  rank;  for  it 
repeatedly  occurs  on  figures  acting 
in  a  menial  capacity,  such  as  cup- 
bearers and  attendants  at  the  table, 
who  were  usually  attired  in  fine 
dotiiesy  in  the  same  way  as  the  an- 


cient costume  of  this  country  has 
now  descended  to  a  *•  livery." 

CLEPSYiyRA  (icXc^pa).  An 
kour-gloM,  originally  employed  by 
the  Greeks,  and  subsequently 
adopted  at  Rome,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  measuring  the  time  al- 
lowed to  each  speaker  in  a 
court  of  law.  (Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
11.)  These  glasses  were  made  of 
different  sizes,  according  to  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  were  required 
to  run  ;  and  did  not  differ  materially 
iVom  the  modem  ones,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  being  filled  with  water 
instead  of  sand,  as  may  be  collected 
from  the  description  of  Apuleius 
(Met  iii.  p.  44.),  and  still  more 
from  the  example  annexed,  which  is 
copied  from  a  bas-relief  of  Uie  Mattel 
palace  at  Rome.  The  one  described 
by  Aristotle  {PrM  xvi.  8.)  was 
similar  in  principle,  but  had  a  sort  of 
spout  at  the  top  for  pouring  in  the 
water,  which  trickled  out  at  the  bot- 
tom, throagh  several  small  holes. 

2.  Probably,  also  a  water^clock  of 
sufficient  size  to  run  for  a  number  of 
hours,  and  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
day  and  night  clock;  the  lapse  of 
time  being  indicated  by  lines  or 
spaces  (jspatia,  Sidon.  Apoll.  Ep,  iL 
9.)  described  upon  the  globe  from 
which  the  water  escaped,  or  upon  the 
reservoir  into  which  it  flowed.  Pliny 
{H,  N.  vii.  60. )  gives  the  name  horo- 
logium  to  a  device  of  this  nature. 

CLIBANA'RII.  The  name  used 
to  designate  those  of  the  Persian 
cavalry,  whose  horses,  as  well  as  the 
troopers,  were  covered  with  an  entire 
suit  of  defensive  armour  (Ammian. 
xvi.  10.  8.  ib,  12.  22.  Lamprid.  Alex. 
Sev,  56.);  compare  Cataphractus, 
1.  and  illustration. 

CLIBANIC'IUS,  sc.  panU  («Ai. 
ioMlrts).  Bread  baked  in  a  clibanus. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  2. 

CLFBANUS  {Kjaians  or  tcpi- 
fiavos),  A  covered  vessel,  made 
wider  at  bottom  than  top  (GolumelL 
▼.  10.  4.),  and  pierced  all  round  with 
small  holes  (Dioscor.  ii.  81.  and  96.) ; 
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employed  for  yarious  purposes,  bat 
more  especially  for  biediing  bread. 
(Plio.  U.  N.  six.  3.)  When  in  nse, 
it  -was  enveloped  in  hot  ashes,  the 
warmth  of  which  penetrated  through 
the  perforations  in  a  more  regular 
and  even  temperature  than  could  be 
produced  by  the  ordinary  oven.  The 
usual  material  was  earthenware ;  but 
when  Trimalchio  has  his  bread  baked 
in  a  silver  dibanus  (Pet  Sat  35.  6.), 
it  is  intended  as  an  instance  of  ridi- 
culous ostentation. 

CLIN'ICUS  iK\iwm6s),  A  visiting 
p^yftcum,  who  attends  his  patients 
at  the  bed-side.    Mart  Ep.  iz.  97. 

2.  A  sick  person  confined  to  his 
bed.     Hieron.  Epist,  105.  n.  5. 

3.  Same  as  Vesfillo;  who  car- 
ried out  the  dead  upon  a  bier  or 
coach.     Mart  Ep,  iii.  93.  Id.  L  31. 

CLFNOPUS  (icAiv<^ovs).  The 
foot  qf  a  bedstead,  (LnciL  ap.  Ma- 
crob.  Sat,  vl  4.)    The  ancient  bed- 


steads were  commonly  supported 
upon  four  1^,  like  our  own,  as  in 
the  illustration,  firom  a  Pompeian 
painting. 

CLIPEA'TUS  (a^nriJu^poj). 
Armed  or  furnished  with  the  large 


round  Grecian  shield  (cHpeus\  as 
shown  by  the  example,  fix>m  a  Greek 
fictile  vase.  Virg.  JEh.  vii.  793. 
Ovid.  Met,  iii.  110.  Curt  viL  9. 

2.  ClipeatHs  chlamyde.     Having  the 
left  arm  covered  with  the  chlamys 


instead  of  a  shield  (Pacuv.  ap.  Non. 
s,  V,  Clypeat  p.  87.),  as  represented 
by  the  annexed  figure,  from  a  fictile 
vase;  in  which  manner  Alcibiades 
is  stated  \>j  Plutarch  to  have  tried  to 
protect  lumself  in  the  combat  when 
he  lost  his  life. 

3.  CUpeaia  maga,  A  portrait  en- 
graved or  painted  upon  a  dipeus, 
(Cic  ap,  Macrob.  Sat  iL  3.)    See 

CUFEUS,  3. 

CLIPE'OLUM  (a<nr/8*oir).  Dimi- 
nutive of  CuPBUB.  Hygin.  Fa^, 
139. 

CLIP'EUSandCLIPEUM 
(A<nr/r).  The  large  round  shield  or 
buckler,  more  especially  peculiar  to 
the  heavy-armed  infantry  of  the 
Greeks  (Liv.  ix.  19.) ;  but  also  borne 
by  the  first-class  men  at  arms 
amongst  the  Romans,  firom  the  time 
of  Servius  (Liv.  i.  43.  Dion  HaL  iv. 
16.,  which  passages  also  prove  the 
identity  between  the  Latin  dqteus 
and  Greek  down),  until  the  period 
when  the  citizens  commenced  re- 
ceiving pay  for  their  military  service, 
when  the  Scutum  was  substituted  in 
its  stead.  (Liv.  viiL  8.)  In  form  it 
was  completely  circular,  but  concave 
on  the  inside  (cones.    Varro,  L,L, 
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V.  19.  C<mipare  Virg.  ^n.  iiL  637.), 
with  a  cireamference  large  enoogh  to 


reach  from  the  neck  to  the  calf  of 
the  leg  (see  the  figure  in  Clipeatus, 
I.),  it  was  sometimefl  made  entirely 
of  bronse  (Liv.  xlv.  3d.) ;  bat  more 
commonly  of  seyeral  folds  of  ox-hide 
(Virg.  ^n.  ziL  925.  teptewtplicis. 
Grid.  Met  ziL  97.  decem%  covered 
with  plates  of  metal ;  and  occasionally 
upon  a  foundation  of  wicker-work 
(whence  dipei  teztnm.  Virg.  ^n, 
viiL  635.  and  h'4€u  Eorip.  SiqtpL 
697.),  over  which  the  folds  of  on- 
tanned  leather  and  metal  were  spread. 
The  illnstration  affords  a  front  and 
side  view  of  a  Greek  clipeus,  from 
two  fictile  vases. 

2.  Snb  cUpeo  latere.  CUpei  wub 
orbe  iegL  (Ovid.  Met  ziiL  79.  Virg. 
jEh.  h.  227.)  A  position  often  re- 
presented in  works  of  art,  in  which 
the  soldier  kneels  down,  and  places 
his  shield  upright  before  him ;  by 
whidi  his  whole  person  is  conc«iled, 
and  covered  from  the  attacks  of  his 
assailant;  in  the  same  manner  as 
shown  by  the  figure  which  illustrates 
Venabulum. 

3.  A  shield  or  plate  of  metal,  or 
other  material,  upon  which  the  bust 
of  a  deity,  or  portrait  of  distin^ished 
persons  was  carved  in  rehef^  or 
punted  in  profile,  as  an  honorary 
memento  (Suet  CaL  16.  Tac  Ann, 
il  83.) ;  a  custom  of  verjr  ^^^at  an- 
tiquity, which  owes  its  origm  to  the 
Trojans.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxzv.  3. 
Compare  Bbr.  Od,  I  28.  11.)  The 
illustration    represents    an   original 


bronze  cUpeue   of   this    descripCioa, 
with  a  bust  of  the  Emperor  m«^"bh 


upon  its  fiice. 

4.  A  shield  or  plate  of  similar 
chalrader,  made  of  marble  or  metal, 
but  ornamented  with  other  devices  as 
well  as  portraits,  which  was  used  as 
a  decoration,  to  be  suspended  in 
public  buildings  or  private  houses, 
between  the  pillars  of  a  colonnade, 


in  the  manner  represented  in  the  an- 
nezed  engraving,  fh>m  a  bas-relief  in 
terra-cotta.    Liv.  zzzv.  10. 

5.  An  apparatus  employed  to  re- 
gulate the  temperature  of  the  ~ 
nicumj  or  vapour 
bath  ;  which  con- 
sisted in  a  hollow 
circular  plate  of 
metal,  suspended 
by  chains  uxider  an 
opening  in  the 
dome  o£  the  ceiling 
at  the  circular  end 
of  the  thermal  cham- 
ber (ceUdarium},  and 
immediately  over 
the  hbntmy  by  the  raising  or  depress- 
ing of  which,  the  temperature  of  the 
room  was  increased  or  lowered,  as 
more  or  less  of  the  cold  air  was 
permitted  to  enter,  or  of  the  hot  air 
to  escape.  (Vitruv.  v.  10.)  The 
wood-cut  represents  a  section  of  tba 
A  A  2 
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Laetmieum  at  Pompeii,  a  view  of 
which  in  its  present  state  is  intro- 
daced  under  that  word  ;  the  squares 
at  the  bottom  show  the  flues  of  the 
hffpocaustum ;  the  basin  in  the  centre 
over  the  largest  flue  is  the  labrttm; 
and  the  clipeuM^  with  the  chain  by 
which  it  was  lowered  or  raised  up, 
80  as  to  close  the  aperture  in  the 
ceiling  above  it,  is  an  imaginary 
restoration,  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
manner  in  which  the  apparatus  acted ; 
but  the  bronze  stays  for  fastening 
the  chains  by  which  the  cUpeus 
was  worked,  were  found  affixed  to  I 
the  sides  of  the  wall.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  concealed  that  the  posi- 
tive nature  of  the  clipeus  is  a  point 
involved  in  much  uncertainty,  and 
that  many  scholars,  relying  upon  a 
picture  in  the 
ThermsB  of 
Titus  (repre-  / 
sented  by  the  A 
annexed  en-  /^ 
graving)  main- 
tain that  the 
Laconicum  was 
the  small  cu- 
pola here  seen 
rising  from 
the  floor  of 
the  chamber, 
which  permit- 
ted a  volume 
of  flame  and  hot  air  to  raise  itself 
above  the  general  level  of  the  apart- 
ment; and  that  the  cUpeus,  which 
regulated  the  temperature  by  admit- 
ting or  shutting  off  the  heat,  was 
placed,  as  in  the  cut,  under  this  cu- 
pola, and  just  over  the  hypocaust. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  now  the 
apparatus  could  have  been  worked  in 
such  a  situation,  as  both  the  clipeus 
and  the  chains  for  raismg  it  would 
have  become  intensely  hot  from  their 
proximity  to  the  fire ;  besides  nothing 
bearing  even  a  remote  resemblance 
to  such  a  construction  has  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  ancient  baths, 
and  the  account  of  Vitruvius  (i.e.) 
describes  almost  minutely  a  similar 


disposition  to  that  observable  in  the 
circular  extremity  of  the  thermal 
chamber  in  the  Pompeian  baths. 
As  both  the  plans  are  introduced  the 
reader  has  the  means  of  judging  for 
himself.  A  long  array  of  names 
fisivours  each  side  of  the  argument 

CLITEL'LiE    (ico»^Am).       The 
pack-saddle  upon  which  paniers  were 


carried ;  and  thence  also  a  pair  of 
panmiera;  whence  only  used  in  the 
plural  number.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  5.  47. 
Phsedr.  i.  15.)  The  illustration  is 
from  an  engraved  chrystal  in  the 
Florentine  Gallery. 

CLITELI/ARlUS(icai^Aioj). 
A  beast  which  carries  paniers,  as  in 
the  preceding  illustration  Cato, 
R,  R.  x.  1.  Columell.  ii  22.  3. 

CLOA'CA  (Jrw6yoiMs).  A  large 
subterranean  canal,  constructed  of 
masonry  or  brickwork,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  off  the  rain  waters 
from  the  streets  of  a  town,  and  the 
impurities  from  private  houses,  which 
were  discharged  through  it  into  some 
neighbouring  river,  thus  answering 
to  our  sewer  and  drain.  (Liv.  i.  38. 
Cic  C<ecin.  13.  Hor.  Sat  li.  3.  242. 
Strabo,   v.   8.    p.  197.   ed.  Siebenk.) 


The  illustration  represents  a  street 
view  in  Pompeii,  with  the  embouch- 
ures of  two  drains  under  the  pave- 
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ment,    and    shows   the   manner    in 
which  the  rain  waters  entered  them. 

2.  Cloaca  Maxima,  A  main  sewers 
which  received  the  contents  of  several 
tributary  branches,  and  conducted 
them  in  one  channel  to  the  river. 
But  the  name  is  also  specially  given 
to  the  great  sewer  of  Rome,  which 
was  made  by  the  elder  Tarqnin  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  stag- 
nant waters  of  the  Velabra,  and  low 
lands  between  the  Palatine  and  Capi- 
toline  hills,  in  order  to  provide  an 
area  for  laying  out  the  race-course, 
or  CtreuM  Afaximmt  and  the  Forum. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  great 
work  is  still  in  existence,  after  a  lapse 
of  more  than  2000  years.  It  consists 
of  three  concentric  arches  of  masonry, 
put  together  without  cement,  and  in 
the  style  called  Etruscan,  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  elevation,  which  re- 


presents the  embouchure  where  it 
opens  upon  the  Tiber,  near  the  Sub- 
lician  bridge,  and  part  of  the  a4jacent 
wall,  which  formeid  the  substruction 
of  the  quay  termed  pulchrtan  lithts. 
The  smallest,  or  innermost  arch,  u 
between  13  and  14  feet  in  diameter ; 
each  of  the  blocks  composing  the 
arch  is  5  feet  10  inches  wide,  and 
rather  more  than  3  feet  3  inches 
high;  the  whole  being  composed  of 
the  dark  Tolcanic  stone  {tufa  Litoide, 
Brocchi,  Suolo  di  Rama,),  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and  was  the  common  building  mate- 
rial daring  the  periods  ascribed  to 
the  early  kings.  A  design  showing 
the  construction  of  the  underground 
part  is  exhibited  at  p.  41.  «.  Ante- 


rides.  Plin.  U,  N,  xzxvi.  24.  3. 
Dionys.  iii.  67. 

CLOACA'RIUM.  The  tewerM- 
rate ;  a  tax  which  was  levied  for  the 
expenses  of  cleansing  and  repairing 
the  sewers.  Ulp.  I)ig,  7.  1.  27. 
Paul.  Dig.  30.  39. 

CLOA'CULA.  Diminutive  of 
Cloaca  ;  a  branch  sewer  commu- 
nicating with  the  main  duct  Lam- 
prid.  heliog.  17. 

CLOSTEL'LUM.  Diminutive  of 
Clostrdm.  Either  the  key-bole  of 
a  lock  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  box-hasp 
into  which  the  bolt  of  a  lock  shoots  ; 
and  which  would  leave  a  crevice 
between  itself  and  a  door  which  did 
not  fit  close,  so  that  a  person  might 
see  through  it,  as  mentioned  by  Pe- 
tronius,  5at  140.  11.  Compare  Senec. 
Ben,  vii.  21. 

CLOSTRUM.  For  Claustrdm. 
In  a  general  sense,  any  fastening  like 
a  lock  (Cato,  R.R,  xiii.  3.  Id.  czxxv. 
2.);  but,  more  definitively,  the  box 
into  which  a  lock  shoots.  Senec. 
Bm.  vii.  21. 

CLU'DEN.  A  sword  used  by 
actors  upon  the  Roman  stage,  the 
blade  of  which  receded  into  the 
handle  immediately  upon  meeting 
with  any  resistance,  and  so  produced 
the  effect  of  stabbing  without  danger. 
(Apul.  Apol,  p.  526.)  A  device  of 
the  same  kind  is  resorted  to  by  mo- 
dem actors ;  but  the  reading  in  Apu- 
leius  is  not  certain,  and  the  interpre- 
tation is  conjectural. 

CLUNAB'ULUM  or  CLUNAC 
ULUM.     A  small  sword,  or  rather 


dagger,    so    called    because    it    was 
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worn  at  the  back,  jast  over  the  but- 
tockfl  (cbtnes),  as  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  the  Colomn  of 
Tnjjan.  Aal.  OelL  x.  25.  Isidor. 
Orig,  xviiL  6.  6. 

2.  The  same  name  was  also  given 
to  the  knife  of  the  Cukrarius,  with 
which  he  ripped  np 
the  entrails  of  vic- 
tims at  the  sacri- 
fice (Festos,  «.  o.); 
and  which  was 
carried  in  the  same 
manner  by  a  strap 
roond  the  loins,  as 
shown  bj  the  an- 
nexed figure,  repre- 
senting one  of  these 
servants,  from  a 
Pompeian  painting. 

CLYSTER  (KWariip).  A  fringe  i 
especially  such  as  was  nsed  lor  in- 
jecting fluids  into  the  body.  Soet 
OcucdL  44.  Plin.  H.N.  zxxl  33. 

CLYSTE'RIUM  (xXwrHiptw). 
Diminutive  of  the  preceding.  Scrib. 
Compos.  118. 

CNODAX  (iry<^>  A  pin  or 
pivot,  affixed  to  the  extreme  ends  of 
an  axle  or  cylinder,  and  run  into  a 
socket,  so  as  to  form  a  support  which 
will  enable  the  axle  to  revolve.  Vi- 
truv.  X.  2.  12. 

COA  VESTIS.  The  Coan  robe: 
which  was  of  the  finest  texture,  and 


ahnost  transparent ;  so  that  the  forms 
of  the  wearers  were  readily  apparent 


through  the  drapery,  which  only  par- 
tially concealed  them.  It  was,  there- 
fore, chiefly  worn  by  females  ad- 
dicted to  pleasure,  such  as  singing 
and  dancing  girls,  one  of  whom  is 
represented  in  the  engraving,  from  a 
Pompeian  punting.  Plin.  H.  N.  xL 
26.  Propert  iv.  5.  56.  Ov.  A.  Am.  u. 
298.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  2. 101. 

COAC'TILIS,  sc.  loMt  (wi\irr6s  or 
wtXMT6s).  Felt  or  felted  cloth;  that 
is,  wool  matted  together  by  repeated 
manipulation  and  pressure  until  it 
forms  a  consistent  texture,  like  a 
piece  of  doth,  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  73. 
Edict  Dioclet  p.  21.  Ulp.  Dig. 
34.  2.  26. 

COACTCRES  (wpdKTopts).  Re- 
ceivers or  collectors  of  taxes,  duties, 
&c  Cic  Rab.  Post  11.  Hor.  SaL 
I  6.  86. 

2.  The  rear-guard  of  an  army,  or 
the  body  of  troops  who  brought  up 
the  rear  in  a  line  of  march.  Tac. 
HUL  il  68. 

COAC'TUa  Same  as  CoACTiLis. 
Plin.  H.N.  viii.  73.  C«s.  B.C.  iii.  44. 

COAG'ULUM  (irucT<a>  Rennet ; 
1.  e.  anything  used  in  cuidling  milk ; 
for  which  the  concreted  milk  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  suckling  animals, 
the  milky  moisture  contained  in  the 
stomach  of  a  pig,  as  well  as  the 
stomach  itself,  and  vinegar,  was  com- 
monly employed  by  the  Romans. 
(Varro,  R.  R.  iL  11.  4.  Plin.  H.N. 
xxiiL  63.)  Hence,  also,  curdled  milk 
(Plin.  H  N.  XX viii.  45.) ;  and  cheese. 
Ovid.  Fast  iv.  545. 

COASSA'TIO  (tnyCiwfM). 
thing  made  of  boards  joined  toi 
as  the  flooring  of  a  house  (\ 
▼i.  6.),  or  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
phrast 

COCH'LEA  (MxXlas).  LiteraUy, 
a  snail  with  a  spiral  shell ;  whence 
applied  to  sever^  other  objects  par^ 
taking  of  a  spiral  form ;  as — 

1.  A  worm  and  screw,  as  a  media- 
nical  power,  employed  in  oil,  wine, 
and  clothes  presses,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  and  formed  upon 
similar  principles  to  those  now  in 
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daily  use,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
wood-cot,  represent- 
ing a  press  fbr  clothe 
from  a  painting  in 
Uie  foUer's  estab- 
lishment (yvAmica), 
at  Pompeii.  Vi- 
tmv.  tL  9.  Plin. 
^.iV.  XVUL74.  Pal- 
lad.  iv.  10.  10.  Id.  xl  9.  1. 

2.  A  eontriyance  lor  raising  water, 
npon  the  principle  of  a  screw,  in- 
vented by  Archimedes,  and  similar 
to  the  machine  still  to  be  seen  in  , 
Germany,  which  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  *'water  snaiL''  It  consisted  of 
a  long  cylinder,  with  a  hollow  pipe 
coiled  round  it,  like  the  thread  of  a 
screw;  was  placed  in  an  oblique  | 
direction,  with  the  lowest  end  in  the 
water,  and  then  made  to  turn  round 
its  own  axis  by  the  operation  of 
cattle^  or  of  a  tread-wheel  (tympa- 
moa);  as  it  rerolyed,  it  gradually 
toined  the  water  up  through  the 
coils  of  the  pipe  fix)m  the  lowest  to 
the  topmost  spiral,  from  which  it  ran 
oat,  as  haying  nothing  flirther  to 
support  it  (VitruT.  x.  6.)  It  is 
alao  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiii.  30. 
p.  561.  ed.  Siebenk.),  as  being  used 
in  Egypt,  where  it  was  worked  by 
slaves,  and  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  irrigation ;  mdeed,  a  pump  of  this 
description  will  only  raise  water  to  a 
moderate  height 

3.  A  particular  kind  of  doorway 
adapted  for  a  bull-ring,  aviary,  and 
places  of  such  description  (Varro, 
jR.R.  iiL  5.  3.),  where  it  was  requisite 
that  all  who  entered  or  went  out 
should  be  enabled  to  do  so  with  ra- 
pidity and  security ;  in  order  that  the 
aninoials  might  not  escape  with  the 
opening  of  Uie  door,  while  the  person 
inside  might  retreat  with  safety  upon 
any  sod&n  emergency.  Schneider 
(Index,  B.  R,  Script  «.  v.  Cavea) 
oonsidera  this  to  have  been  a  door 
raised  and  lowered  after  the  manner  of 
a  portcollia,  synonymous,  therefore, 
with  Catabacta;  but  his  prooft 
are  ihr  from  coodnsive,  and  the  old 


interpretation  of  Oesner  is  more  in 
unison  with  the  other  analogies  of  the 
word ;  via.  an  apparatus  like  the  one 
now  commonly  used  in  the  foundling 
hospitals  and  convents  of  nuns  in 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
any  thing  into  the  interior,  without 
opening  a  door,  and  which  ffoes  by 
the  name  of  **  the  wheel,**  la  ruota. 
It  is  constructed  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  a  dark  lantern,  consisting  of 
a  cylindrical  box,  situated  in  the 
thickness  of  the  main  wall,  and  made 
to  revolve  round  an  upright  axis 
which  runs  through  its  centre,  and 
fixes  it  in  its  place.  An  aperture  is 
left  on  one  part  of  the  circumference, 
through  which,  when  turned  to  the 
street,  the  objects  intended  to  be  in- 
troduced are  placed  in  the  box,  which 
is  then  pushed  half  round  its  axis, 
when  the  opening  comes  on  the  inside 
of  the  walL  It  is  obvious  that  such 
an  apparatus  would  be  particularly 
adapted  for  any  of  the  purposes  above 
mentioned  to  which  the  cochlea  was 
put ;  and  the  name  may  have  been 
obtained  fhmi  the  resemblance  which 
such  a  contrivance  bears  to  a  snail 
within  its  shell,  or  to  the  spiral  stair- 
case icochlis)  within  its  case. 

COCH'LEARand  COCHLE- 
A' RE  (Kox^^tov),  A  spoon  with 
a  bowl  at  one  end,  and  a  sharp  point 
at  the  other,  for  eating  eggs  and 


shell-fish  (Mart  Ep.  xiv.  121.); 
the  broad  end  servmg  as  an  egg 
spoon  (Pet  Sat,  33.  6.),  and  the 
point  for  drawing  the  fish  out  of  its 
shell.  (Plm.  H.  N.  xxviil  4.)  The 
example  represents  an  original  found 
in  Pompeii. 

2.  A  measure  of  liquids;  answer- 
ing to  our  spoon/uL  ColumeU.  xil 
21   3. 

boCHLEA'RIUM.  A  place 
where  snails  were  bred  and  fkttened  ; 
which  were  considered  as  a  delicacy 
by  the  Roman  epicures,  being  im- 
ported  from   different  parts,  to  be 
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reared  and  fed  in  these  home  nurse- 
ries. (Varro,  It  R,  iii.  12.  2.  76. 
14.  1.  Plin.  H.N,  ix.  82.)  The 
ridiculous  Trimalchio  has  them 
served  up  to  tahle  ui>on  silver  grid- 
irons.    Pet  SaU  70.  7. 

COCH'LIS.     See  Columna,  2. 

COC'TILIS,  sc.  lattr,  A  brick 
hardened  by  burning,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  one  dried  by  the  sun. 
Varro,  R.R.  L  14.  Plin.  H.N,  vii.  .57. 

2.  Murua  coctilig,  A  wall  built  of 
bricks  hardened  by  the  fire.  Ovid. 
Met  iv.  58. 

3.  CoctUia  or  Cocta  ligna  (^6ka 
Kdyicaya).  Dried  or  scorched  wood, 
chopped  into  small  pieces,  and  pre- 
pared by  hardening  over  the  fire 
sufficiently  to  dry  up  the  moisture 
contained  in  it,  without  reducing  it 
to  charcoal  (Ulp.  Dig,  32.  55.),  in 
order  that  it  might  bum  readily  and 
briskly,  and  not  throw  out  a  quantity 
of  smoke.  It  was  sold  by  measure 
(Valerian,  ap.  Trebell.  Ciavd.  14.), 
and  not  by  weight,  like  other  kinds 
of  fire-wood,  m  particular  ware- 
houses at  Rome,  called  tabenuE  cocti- 
licuK  i  and  the  preparing,  as  well  as 
the  selling  of  it,  was  a  particular  trade, 
to  which,  as  we  are  told,  the  father  of 
the  Emperor  Pertinax  belonged. 
Jul.  Cap.  Pertinax^  3. 

COCTUS.     Same  as  Coctelis. 

COC'ULUM.  Apparently,  a  ge- 
neral term  given  to  any  kind  of 
saucepan  for  boiling  meats.  Festus,  s, 
V,  Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  8.  Cato,  R.  R,  xi.  2. 

CCDEX.  A  clog,  or  heavy  log 
of  wood,  chained  to  the  feet  of  slaves 
which  they  dragged  about  with  them, 
and  were  made  to  sit  upon.  Juv.  iL 
57.  Prop.  iv.  7.  44. 

2.  A  blank  book  for  writing  in, 
made  up  of  separate  leaves  bound 
together,  like  our  own, 
as  is  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  from 
a  Pompeian  painting. 
Originally,  the  leaves 
were  made  of  thin  tablets  of  wood 
(oodtcet  L  q.  caudices),  coated  with  wax, 
vhence  the  name  arose,  and  which  was 


still  retained  in  use,  although  the  origi- 
nal material  had  been  superseded  by 
paper  or  parchment.  Ulp.  Dig,  32. 
50.  Cic.  Verr,  i.  36.  Id.  SuU.  15. 

3.  At  a  later  period,  the  word  also 
means  a  code  of  laws,  as  the  Codex 
Ju8tinianeu8,  Thcodosianus^  &c.,  which 
it  may  be  assumed  were  written  in 
books  of  this  description. 

CODICIL'LUS.  Diminutive  of 
Codex.  But  in  the  plural,  Codi- 
ciLLi  were  a  collection  of  small  tab- 
lets employed  for  writing  memoran- 
dums (Cic.  Fam,  ix.  26.),  intended  to 
be  copied  out  fairly  afterwards  ;  to  be 
despatched  as  letters  to  intimate  friends 
(Cic.  Fam.  vi.  18.);  for  noting 
down  the  particulars  of  a  will  (Plin. 
Ep,  ii.  16.);  of  a  petition  or  me- 
morial (Tac.  Ann,  iv.  39.),  and  other 
similar  purposes. 

CCEL'UM  (oiJpoFiJj).  A  8offit,  or 
ceiling^  of  which  word  it  contains  the 
elements  through  the  French  del. 
(Vitruv.  vii.  3.  3.  Florus,  iiL  5.  30. 
and  calo  capitis,  the  nether  part  of 
the  scull,  Plin.  H.N.  xi.  49.)  The 
earliest  buildings  were  only  covered 
by  an  outer  roof  {tectum),  the  inside 
of  which  served  as  the  ceiling;  but 
as  that  was  found  to  be  an  insufficient 
protection  against  the  changes  of 
weather  and  temperature,  an  inner 
one  was  afterwards  contrived,  which 
constituted  the  calum,  and  gave  rise 
to  an  extra  member  in  the  entabla- 
ture, denoted  externally  by  the  zo- 
phorus  or  frieze. 

COSMETE'RIUM  (Koifivr^piop). 
A  Greek  word ;  properly  signifying 
a  sleeping  chamber  (Dosiad.  ap. 
Athen.  iv.  22.)  ;  whence  used  by  the 
Latin  writers  of  a  late  period  for  a 
cemetery.     Tertull.  Anim.  51. 

COEMP'TIO.  A  marriage  by  civil 
contract,  solemnized  by  a  fictitious 
sale,  at  which  the  parties  betrothed 
went  through  the  ceremony  of  mu- 
tually selling  themselves  to  one  an- 
other, tind  supposed  to  have  first 
come  into  use  when  intermarriages 
between  the  patrican  and  plebeian 
fiunilies  became  lawful,  a.  u.  c.  308. 
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Cic  Murtt,  12.  Nod.  Marc  «.  r.  Na- 
benten,  p.  531. 

C(£'NA  (ScrrKor).  The  principal 
daily  meal  of  the  Romans  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, better  translated  b^  our 
word  duuier  than  supper,  which  is 
more  commonly  applied.  It  was  the 
third  meal  taken  in  the  day,  i.  e. 
after  the  breakfast  (jentaculum)  and 
the  luncheon  (nrtmdium  or  merenda), 
the  most  usual  hour  being  about  three 
P.1L  of  oar  time;  though  the  par- 
ticular habits  of  different  individuals 
might  induce  some  to  dine  at  an 
earlier,  and  others  at  a  later  hour. 
Plant  Cic  Petr.  Suet,  &c. 

2.  Prima,  altertL,  tertia  coma.  The 
first,  second,  or  third  remove  of 
dishes,  or  courses  at  a  dinner.  Mart. 
Ep.  xi.  31. 

CCENAC'ULUM.  An  eating- 
room,  according  to  the  original  and 
strict  meaning  of  the  word  (Varro, 
L,L.  Y,  162.)  ;  but,  as  the  apartment 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  was 
usually  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house,  at  one  period  of  Roman 
history,  the  word  came  to  be  used 
much  more  commonly  in  our  sense  of 
a  room  upeiaira  (Festus,  «.  v.  Liv. 
xzxix.  14.),  and  the  plural  comaada 
(like  the  Greek  Inrtp^v)  to  designate 
the  whole  suite  of  rooms  contained  in 
an  upper  story  (Cic  Agr.  iL  35.)  ;  and, 
as  the  upper  stories  at  Rome  were 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  poorer 
elaaset,  a  sense  of  inferiority  is  fre- 
quently implied  by  the  term,  so  that 
oar  words  tUticM  or  garrets  would  in 
such  cases  furnish  the  most  appro- 
priate translation.  (Hor.  Ep,  I  1. 
91.  Jut.  x.  17.)    The  annexed  ex- 


ample, from  a  Roman  painting,  ex- 


hibits the  external  appearance  of  the 
canaculai  and  the  two  last  illustrations 
to  the  article  Don  us,  which  represent 
the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  two-storied 
house  excavated  at  Ilerculaneum, 
will  show  the  manner  of  building 
and  distributing  the  apartments  of  an 
upper  story  in  private  houses  of 
a  moderate  size. 

2.  Ccmacvium  meritorium,  A  hired 
lodging,  in  an  upper  story.  Suet 
Vitell.  7. 

CCENA'TIO.  Seems  to  be  a  ge- 
neral  term,  applied  to  any  kind  of 
eating-room ;  as  well  to  the  sumptuous 
banqueting-halla  of  the  golden  palace 
of  Nero  (Suet  Nero,  31.)»  as  to  the 
ordinary  dining  parlour  of  Pliny's 
villa.  (Plin.  EpUt  ii.  17.  10.  lb.  v. 
6.  21.)  Like  the  cctnaculum,  it  was 
situated  up  stairs  (Juv.  yii.  183. 
Mart.  Ep.  iL  59.);  and  in  this  respect 
differed  from  triclinium,  which,  in  the 
Pompeian  houses,  is  always  placed 
upon  the  ground-floor. 

CCENATCyRIA,  i.  c  ccmatorUt 
veates.  The  garments  or  apparel 
worn  at  the  dinner  table  (Pet  Sat, 
21.  5.  Mart  x.  87.  Capitol.  Maxim, 
Jun.  4.)  ;  the  precise  character  of 
which  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but 
one  of  them  went  expressly  by  the 
name  of  Synthesis,  which  see. 

CCENOBITA.  Late  Latin  j  one 
who  lives  in  a  community  {agno- 
bium)  with  others ;  thence  a  monA  or 
friar,     Hieron.  Ep.  22.  n.34.  and  35. 

CCENOB'IUM  (KoiySSiop),  A 
monastery,  or  conyent  of  monks  or 
friars ;  because  they  live  together  in 
common.     Hieron.  Ep.  22.  n.  36. 

C(yHORS.  Same  as  Chors. 
Varro,  R,  R,  iii.  3.  Ovid.  Fast  iv.  704. 

2.  A  cohort,  or  body  of  inftntry 
soldiers,  constituting  the  tenth  part  of 
a  legion,  but  which  varied  in  numbers 
at  different  periods  of  the  Roman 
history,  accordingly  as  the  legion 
itself  was  increued  in  numerical 
strength.  Varro,  JLL,  y.  88.  Cincius, 
ap,  GelL  xvi.  4.  4.  Cses.  B,G,  m,  \, 

3.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  to 
distinguish  the  allied  and  auxiliary 
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troopf  from  thoie  of  the  legion ;  by 
which  it  is  inferred,  that  in  early 
times  such  troops  were  arranged  in 
cohorts  instead  of  maniples.  Floras, 
iiL  21.  Liv.  iL  64.  Id.  xxiii.  14. 

4.  Also,  in  some  cases,  for  a  troop 
or  squadron  of  cayalry,  but  of  what 

Srecise  number  is  uncertain,    Plin. 
?;>.  X.  106.  Virg.  JSn,  xi.  500. 

5.  Pratoria  cohors,  A  body  of 
picked  men,  selected  from  the  legion- 
aries, who  formed  a  sort  of  body- 
guard to  the  consul,  or  commander 
under  the  republic  ;  but  became  a 
permanent  corps  du  garde  under  the 
emperors.    See  Frmtokianvb. 

CO'HUM.  The  rope  or  thong  by 
which  the  yoke  (Jugum)  is  fastened 
to  the  pole  (temo)  of  a  plough.  (Fes- 
tus,  s  V.)  It  is  very  distinctly  seen 
in  the  annexed  example,  from  a  bas- 


coUar.     (LuciL    Sat   xxix.  15.    ed. 
Gerlach.)      Prisoners  of  war  were 


relief  discovered  in  the  island  of 
Magnensia. 

COLIPUIUBI  A  sort  of  food 
upon  which  wrestlers  and  persons  in 
training  for  athletic  exercises  were 
dieted,  in  order  to  increase  their 
muscular  development,  without  add- 
ing superfluous  nesh,  upon  the  same 
principle  as  still  pursued  bv  our 
prise-fighters,  &c.  What  the  Roman 
coHphia  were  is  not  distinctly  known ; 
but  they  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  bread  cake, 
without  leaven,  and  mixed  with  new 
cheese.  Plant  Pers.  i.  3.  12.  Juv.  il 
68.  SchoL  Vet  ad  L  Blart  viL  67. 12. 

COLLA'RE.  An  iron  collar  put 
round  the  neck  of  runaway  slaves, 
with  a  leading  chain  (catthu)  at- 
^ -«---■  lo  it,  like  a  dog's  chain  and 


sometimes  treated  in  the  same  way, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  illustration, 
representing  a  barbarian  captive, 
from  the  Column  of  Antoninus. 

2.  A  dog's  collar.     (Varro,  R.  R, 
il  9.  15.)    The  example  is  fh)m  a 


mosaic  pavement  in  one  of  the  houses 
at  Pompeii,  and  represents  a  watch- 
dog, with  his  collar  and  chain  at- 
tached. 

COLLIC'I^  or  COLLIQ'UI^ 
Gutters,  made  with  concave  tiles, 
placed  under  the  eaves  of  a  house, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  the 
rain  water  from  the  roof,  and  con- 
ducting it  into  the  impiumum.  Fes- 
tus,  s.  Inlicium.    Vitruv.  vi  3. 

2.  Open  drains  or  gutters  in  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
away  the  rain  water  from  the  lands 
into  the  ditches  (foua).  Plin.  H,  iV. 
xviii.  49.  n.  2.  ColumelL  ii  8.  3. 

COLLICIA'RIS,    so.    t^a.     A 
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i,  for  making  eoUickt,     Cato, 

T.   4. 

LIPU'IUM.      See    Cou- 

.IQ'UI^  See  Colliclb. 
.UVIA'RIUM.  A  sort  of 
opening  fonned  at  certain  in- 
I  the  channel  oi  an  aqnedact, 
porpoie  of  procuring  a  free 
9f  air  along  its  coarse  ;  and 
'haps,  to  &cilitate  the  ope- 
r  clearing  away  any  fbol  de- 
\  by  the  waters,  by  affording 
access  to  eyery  part  of  the 
itrav.  yiii.  8.  6. 
.YBISTES  or  COLLY- 
(ffoAAv^urr^f).  A  Greek 
adnised;  a  money  dealer. 
Comment  Matth.  c.  21. 
LYBUS  iic6xXveos).  Pro- 
Grreek  word,  meaning  a  small 
ence  it  came  to  signify,  both 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
;  of  exchange,  or  agioj  as  it  is 
sluirged  by  the  dealer  for 
;  the  money  of  one  country 
currency  of  another.  Cic 
6  Id.  Verr,  iL  3.  78. 
.Y'RA  {ieoW6pa).  A  sort  of 
bun,  of  an  oval  form,  which 
n  with  broth  or  with  gravy. 
'er«.  L  3.  12.  Compare  ib, 
7. 

.Y'RIS  (KoWvpis),  Same  as 
u  Augostin.  de  Gent, 
bead-dress  worn  by  women, 
posed  to  have  received  its 
m  some  resemblance  in  form 
ead  or  bun  designated  by  the 
m.  (TertuU.  Cult,  Fctm,  7.) 
npeian  painting  (3ft».  Borb, 
Uiere  is  represented  a  plate 
or  buns  divided  into  separate 
I  of  precisely  the  same  form 
which  appear  on  the  head- 
om  by  Faustina  on  an  en- 
gem  (see  the  wood-cut  s, 
>rdm)  ;  such  a  coincidence 
:he  conjecture  that  the  paint- 
rds  a  genuine  example  of 
I  of  brnid,  and  the  gem  of 
diar  head-dress  whidh  went 
e  tame  name. 


COLLY' RIUM  (iroAX^ioir).  A 
medical  substance  made  up  into  the 
shape  of  a  co%ra,  composed  of  various 
ingredients,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  remedy  required,  and  applied 
externally  for  rubbing  the  parts  af- 
fected, or  for  inserting  into  any  hol- 
low, such  as  the  nostrils,  &c.  Celsus, 
y.  28.  12.  Hor.  Sat,  i.  5.  50.  Scrib. 
Comp,  142.  Columell.  vi  30.  8. 

COLOBaUM  (jcoKietw),  A  tunic 
with  short  sleeves  (from  the  Greek 
KoKtti6s,  docked  or 
curtailed)  which 
just  covered  the 
upper  and  fleshy 
part  of  the  arm 
( Serv.  ad  Virg. 
^n,  ix.  616.),  as 
shown  by  the  an- 
nexed example, 
from  the  Colunui 
of  Trajan.  This 
was  the  original 
and  usual  form  of 
the  tunic  worn  by  the  Romans  of  the 
republican  age,  at  home,  or  in  active 
exercise,  as  here  represented,  without 
any  other  garment;  but  abroad,  or 
when  in  costume,  as  we  might  say, 
the  toga  was  thrown  orer  it 

COLCNICA.  A  farm-hmue. 
Auson.  Ep,  iv.  6. 

COLCyNUa  a  yeoman  or 
farmer ;  i.  e.  one  who  gams  a  liveli- 
hood by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
whether  as  a  tenant  farmer,  or  one 
who  tills  his  own  land.  Varro,  R,R, 
ii.  Proem,  5.  Columell.  L  7.  Scsevola, 
Dig,  33.  7.  20. 

2.  A  coloniaL  Cic  N,D,  iii.  19. 
Justin,  xvi.  3. 

COLOS'SUS  (KoXooois),  A  sUtue 
of  gigantic  dimensions,  or  very  much 
beyond  the  proportions  of  nature  ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Colossus  at 
Rhodes,  which  was  above  seventy 
feet  high.  Hygin.  Fab,  233.  Fes- 
tus,*.».   Plin.  i^  A",  xxxiv.  18, 

COLOS'TRA  (Plin.  H.  N,  xi.  96. 
Mart  Ep.  xiiL  38.)  ;  only  another 
name  for  Coaguldm. 

CCLUM  (^^M^j).     A  colander,  or 
B  B  2 
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COLUMBARIUM. 


Strainer  made  of  basket-work,  bull- 
rushes,  bast, 
or  osiers  (Ca- 
to,  R,R.  xi.  2. 
Coluniell.  xi. 
2.  70.  Id.  xiL 
19.  4.),  and  in 
the  form  of  an 
inverted  cone, 
through  which  new  made  wine  and 
oil  (ColumelL  xii.  88.  7.  Scrib. 
Comp,  1.56.),  was  passed,  after  it  bad 
been  squeesed  out  by  the  press  beam. 
(Virg.  Geor^.  ii.  242.)  The  example 
introduced  is  copied  from  a  Roman 
bas-relief,  representing  various  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  vintage. 

2.  Cclum  nivarium,  A  wine 
strainer  made  of  metal,  for  cooling, 
diluting,  and  mixing  the  wine  wiSi 
snow  at  table.  (Mart  Ep,  xiv.  103.) 
It  was  used  in 
the  following 
manner.  A 
lumpoffVozen 
snow  bein<^ 
deposited  in  the  strainer,  and  the 
strainer  being  placed  upon  the  drink- 
ing cup,  the  wine  was  then  poured 
upon  the  snow,  with  which  it  mixed 
itself,  and  filtered  into  the  cup, 
through  the  perforations  of  the 
strainer,  free  from  any  sediment  or 
impurities.  The  example  represents 
an  original  of  bronze  discovered  in 
Pompeii. 

3.  A  basket  for  catching  fish,  like 
an  eel  or  prawn  basket;  so  termed, 
because  when  taken  up,  the  water 
drains  out  of  it,  leaving  the  fish  at 
the  bottom,  like  the  dregs  in  a 
strainer.  Auson.  Ep,  iv.  57.  Com- 
pare Nassa. 

COLUM'BAR.  A 
something  like  the 
pillory,  for  confi- 
ning the  hands  and 
head  (Plaut.  Rud, 
iii.  5.  60.) ;  so  termed 
fttmi  the  resemblance 
which  the  apertures 
through  which  these 
puts  projected,  bore  to  the  holes  for 


nests  in  a  dove-cote  (columbarium).  It 
was  employed  for  the  punishment  of 
slaves,  and,  in  all  probability,  resem- 
bled the  "  wooden  collar  "  of  the  Chi- 
nese, which  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  engraving,  from  a  drawing 
by  Staunton. 

COLUMBA'RIUM  (ir€piar€p€(i,y). 

A  dove-cote   or  pigeon-house ;   which 

'  probably   differed    very    little    from 

I  those  of  the   present  day,  with   the 

I  exception   of  being  frequently  built 

upon   a  much   larger   scale  ;   for  as 

many  as  five   thousand   birds  were 

sometimes  kept  in   the  same  house. 

Varro,  R.R.  iii.  7.   Pallad.  i.  24. 

2.  Columbaria  (plural)  ;  the pi^fon- 
/io/e«,  or  separate  cells  in  the  cote  for 
each  pair  of  birds.  Varro,  R.  R.  iii. 
7.  4.  and  11.  Coluraell.  viii.  8.  3. 

3.  Columbaria  (plural)  ;  the  niches 
or  pieeon-holes  in  a  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, m  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead 
contained  in  jars  (olla)  were  depo- 
sited. (Inscript  ap,  Spon.  MixcelL 
Er,  Ant  19.  p.  287.  Ap,  Fabretti, 
p.  9. )  Each  of  these  were  adapted 
for  the  reception  of  a  pair  of  jars, 
like  doves  in  their  nests,  as  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  illustration,  copied 
from  a  sepulchral  vault  near  Rome. 
The  lids  of  the  jars  are  seen  above, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  whose 
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I  ashes  they  contained  are  inscribed 
undenieath,  against  the  face  of  the 
wall,  into  which  the  jars  themselves 
are  sunk.  All  the  four  walls  of  the 
sepulchre  were  covered  with  niches 
of  this  description,  which  sometimes 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  more. 
See  Sepulcbum  commune,  and  illus- 
tration. 

4.  Columbaria,  plural  (rp^inj^iora). 
The  oar-porta,  through  which  the 
oars  projected  from  the  inside  of  a 
vessel  (Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  2.  3.  Com- 
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pare  Festiu.  s,  Navalis  Scriba) ;   so 
called  because  they  re- 
sembled the  niches  in     /jjn^\  ^jBj" 
a  dove-cote,  as  plainly       )/      HF^ 
shown  by  the  illustra-      '''       '" 
tion,   representing  two  oar- ports  on 
the  side  of  a  vessel,  iu  the  Vatican 
Virgil.     This  also  accoants  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word  columbarius  in  a 
fragment  of  Plautos,  where  it  signifies 
a  rower,  accompanied  with  a  senti- 
ment of  depreciation. 

5.  Columbaria,  plural  (^iraO.  The 
caritiet  or  holes  in  the  walls  of  a 
building  which  form  a  bed  for  the 
heads  of  the  tie-beams  (tiyna)  to  lie  in. 
(Vitruv.  iv.  2.  4.)  See  the  illus- 
tration to  Materiatio,  letters  </,  </,  d. 

6.  Columbaria  (plural).  Openings 
formed  in  the  axle  of  a  particular 
description  of  tread- wheel  (tympa- 
num), for  raising  water.  The  axle, 
in  question,  was  a  hollow  cylinder, 
and  the  water  raised  by  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  wheel  was  conveyed  into 
the  axle  through  these  apertures,  and 
then  discharged  from  its  extremity 
into  the  receiving  trough  (Vitruv. 
X.  4.) ;  but  the  whole  process  will  be 


better   understood  by  a  reference  to 
'  the  article  Tympanum,  5. 

COLUMEL'LA  {(rrvMs).  A  ge- 
neral diminutive  of  Columna. 

2.  (trrnXiiiov).  A  small  cipfnts,  or 
short  pillar,  erected  over  a  grave  as  a 
tomb-stone.     Cic.  Leg,  ii.  26. 

3.  Columella  ferrea.  A  strong  iron 
pin  or  bolt,  forming  part  of  the  tra- 
petum,  or  machine  for  bruising  olives. 
(Cato,  It  R.  XX.  1.  Id.  xxii.  2.)  See 
Trapetum,  and  the  illustration,  on 
which  it  is  marked  by  the  figure  4. 

COL'UMEN.  The  highest  timber 
in  the  frame-work  of  a  roof,  forming 
the  ridge  piece  to  the  whole.  (Vi- 
truv. iv.  2.  1.)  See  Materiatio. 
and  the  illustration,  on  which  it  is 
marked  6,  b, 

(^  O  L  U  M'  N  A  {kIcov,  (TrvKos).  A 
column,  employed  in  architecture  to 
support  the  entablature  and  roof  of 
an  edifice.  It  is  composed  of  three 
principal  parts :  the  capital  (ra/>i- 
tulum) ;  the  shaA  (acapus)  :  and  the 
base  (gpira).  The  column  was, 
moreover,  constructed  in  three  prin- 
cipal styles  or  orders,  each  possessing 
characteristic  forms  and  proportions 
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of  its  own,  distinctive  of  the  order, 
bat  by  unprofessional  persons  most 
readily  distinguished  by  the  difference 
in  the  capitals.  1.  Dorica,  the  Doric, 
shown  by  the  engraving,  representing 
a  view  of  the  Parthenon,  from  G  wilt's 
♦*  Encyclopasdia  of  Architecture,"  the 
oldest,  most  substantial,  and  heaviest 
of  all,  which  has  no  base,  and  a  very 
simple  capital  (see  Capitulum,  I. 
and  2.).  2.  lonica,  the  Ionic ;  the 
next  in  lightness,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  base,  and  has  its  capital  de- 
corated with  volutes  (see  Capitulum, 
3.  and  4.).  3.  Corinthia,  the  Corin- 
thian, the  lightest  of  all,  which  has  a 
base  and  plinth  below  it,  and  a  deep 
capital  ornamented  with  foliage  (see 
Capitulum,  5.).  To  these  are  some- 
times added:  —  4.  Ttucanica,  the 
Tuscan,  only  known  from  the  account 
of  Vitruvius,  and  which  nearly  re* 
sembles  the  Roman  Doric;  and  5. 
Composita,  the  Composite,  a  mixed 
order,  formed  by  combining  the 
volutes  of  the  Ionic  with  the  foliage 
of  the  Corinthian. 

This  most  perfect  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  architectural  supports  origi- 
nated, as  is  generally  the  case,  from 
the  simplest  beginnings.  A  few 
strong  poles,  or  tiie  straight  trunks 
of  trees,  stuck  into  the  ground,  in 
order  to  support  a  cross-piece  for  a 
thatch  of  boughs  or  straw  to  rest 
upon,  formed  the  first  shaft  (scapus) 
of  a  column.  When  a  tile  or  slab  of 
wood  was  placed  under  the  bottom  of 
the  trunk  to  form  a  foundation,  and 
prevent  the  shaft  from  sinking  too 
deeply  into  the  ground,  the  first 
notion  of  a  base  (apira)  was  attained ; 
and  a  similar  one,  placed  on  its  top 
to  afford  a  broader  surface  for  the 
cross-beam  or  architrave  to  rest  upon, 
furnished  the  first  capital  Thus 
these  simple  elements,  elaborated  by 
the  genius  and  industry  of  succeeding 
ages,  produced  the  several  distinctive 
properties  of  the  architectural  orders. 
To  eonlaiii  tlie  peculiar  properties 
Mnmifin  to  each  order  of  columns 
the  province   of   the   ar- 


chitect, than  of  a  work  of  this  nature ; 
for  it  would  require  large  drawings 
and  minute  details,  scarcely  requisite 
for  the  classical  student  or  general 
reader.  One  point,  however,  is 
to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, — 
that  the  columna  of  ancient  architec- 
ture always  implies  a  reaU  and  not  a 
fictitious^  support;  for  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  the  Romans,  until  the 
arts  had  declined,  ever  made  use  of 
columns,  as  the  moderns  do,  in  their 
buildings,  as  a  superfluous  ornament, 
or  mere  accessory  to  the  edifice,  but 
as  a  main  and  essentially  constituent 
portion  of  the  fabric,  which  would 
immediately  fall  to  pieces  if  they 
were  removed  ;  and  that  the  abusive 
application  of  coupled,  clustered,  in- 
castrated^  imbedded  columns,  &c., 
was  never  admitted  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture ;  for  the  chief  beauty  of  the 
column  consists  in  its  isolation^  by 
means  of  which  it  presents  an  endless 
variety  of  views  and  changes  of 
scene,  with  every  movement  of  the 
spectator,  whether  seen  in  rank  or 
in  file. 

2.  Columna    cochlis.       A    column 
with  a  cockle  or  spiral  staircase  in  the 


I^Miher  th 


centre,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending 
to  the  top.  (P.  Victor,  de  Reg.  Urb. 
Rom.  c.  8.  and  9.)     These  were  em- 
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ployed   for  ▼ariom    purposes  ;    and 
more  especially  for  honorary  columns,  \ 
to  support  on  their  tops  the  statue  of  I 
the  person  whose    achievements  or 
memory  they  were  erected  to  com-  | 
memorate.     Two  of  the  kind  still 
remain    at    Rome,   one    constructed 
in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tnyan,  i 
which  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  ' 
with  a  section  by  its  side  of  part  of 
the  interior,  to  show  the  spiral  stair- 
case, and  which,  with  the  statue  on  I 
the    top,  now  supplanted    by   Pope 
Sixtns  v.,  was  130  feet  in  height; 
the  other,  o^  a  similar  character,  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus.      Both  are  covered  ex- 
ternally by  spiral  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
senting the  various  wars  carried  on 
by  these  emperors,  from  which  many 
figures  have  been  selected  to  illustrate 
these  pases. 

3.  CJumna  roatrata,  A  column 
ornamented  with  images,  representing 
the  prows  (rotira)  of  ships  all  down 
the  shaft.  (Virg.  Georg,  iL  29. 
Servius,  attl)  These  were  erected 
in  commemoration  of  per- 
sons who  had  obtained 
a  great  naval  victory; 
and  the  example  repre- 
sents the  one  set  up  in 
honour  of  C.  Duilius 
(Plin.  ^.  iV:  xxxiv.  11.)  *^ 
after  his  action  with  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  b.  c. 
261,  now  preserved,  to- 
gether with  part  of  the 
original  inscription  under- 


Death,  detailing  the  number  of  vessels 


and  booty  taken,  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome. 

4.  Cohmna  Bellka.  A  short  co- 
lumn erected  before  the  temple  of 
Bellona,  situated  near  the  porta  Car- 
menialU  and  Circus  Maximits,  against 
which  the  Romans  in  early  times 
used  to  hurl  a  spear  when  about  to 
declare  war.  Festus,  «.  r.  Bellona. 
Ovid.  Fast  vL  206. 

5.  Cohmna  M^tuia.  A  column 
erected  in  the  Roman  fbrum,  to 
which  tbiYea,  thieves,  and  other  of- 


fenders were  bound,  and  publicly 
punished.  Cic.  Sext.  58.  Id.  Div, 
Verr.  16.   A  scon,  ib, 

6.  ColumntB  Herculis.  The  co- 
lumns of  Hercules;  originally  and 
properly,  two  large  pyramidal  co- 
lumns, which  the  Phcenicians  were 
accustomed  to  set  up  in  the  course 
of  their  extensive  voyages,  as  light- 
houses and  landmarks,  whereby  to 
recognise  particular  coasts  upon  an^ 
future  visit,  being  respectively  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules  and  Astarte,  their 
sun  and  moon.  They  are  plainly 
shown  by  the  annexed  wood-cut, 
from  the  device  on  a  Tyrian  coin, 
where  the  two  columns,  with  the 
light-house  in  front,  the  conch  under- 
neath, which  the  master  of  the  vessel 
sounded  to  announce  his  arrival  in 
port  (see  Bucinator),  and  the  tree  re- 
presenting the  land,  evidently  expUin 
the  objects  intended.  Remains  of 
such  works,  or  others  resembling 
them,  are  found  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, in  China,  and  in  Africa,  and  are 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Germ.  34.),  as 


existing  in  his  day  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  country  of 
the  Frisii  (Prisons),  By  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  however,  the  two  pyra- 
midal mountains  at  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  Calpe  and  Abyla  (Gibral- 
tar in  Europe,  and  Ceuta  in  Africa) 
were  termed  the  Columns  of  Hercules, 
in  consequence  of  the  resemblance 
which  they  bear  at  a  distance  to  the 
Phcenician  columns  described  above, 
and  a  corresponding  fable,  to  account 
for  the  name,  was  invented  in  favour 
of  their  own  hero.  Mela,  L  5.  Plin. 
H.  iV,  ill  Proem. 
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COMATUS. 


7.  The  king-poatf  or  cronm-post  in 
a  timber-roof,  which  supports  the 
tie-beams  {capretdi)  and  rafters  (can- 


therii\  marked  d  in  the  illustration. 
Vitruv.  iv.  2.  1. 

COLUMNA'RIUM.  A  Roman 
tax  levied  upon  proprietors  or  occu- 
pants for  the  number  of  columns 
contained  in  their  houses,  or  other 
buildings  belonging  to  them.  Cic. 
Att  xiii.  6. 

COLUMNA'RIUS.  A  worthless 
fellow,  or,  perhaps,  an  insolvent 
debtor ;  L  e.  literally  one  who  had 
been  summoned  to  receive  punish- 
ment at  the  coiumna  Mctnia.  CseL 
ad  Cic  Fam,  viiL  9. 

COLU'RIA.  Circular  segments 
of  stone  placed  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other  to  form  a  column,  when  the 
column  is  made  of  different  pieces 
instead  of  one  entire  block  of  marble. 
Sidon.  Ep.  ii.  2. ;  but  the  reading 
is  not  certain. 

COLUS  (JiXaucAni),  A  dUtaff;  com- 
monly made  out  of  a  cane  stick  about 


a  yard  in  length,  slit  at  the  top  in 
•uch  a  manner  that  it  woold  open, 
■ad  form  a  tort  of  basket  for  contain- 
falg  tlie  man  of  wool  or  flax  intended 

L 


to  be  spun  into  threads,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  right-hand  figure  in 
the  annexed  wood-cut,  which  is 
copied  from  an  Egyptian  original  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  ring  which 
surrounds  it  is  intended  to  be  put  over 
the  wool,  as  a  sort  of  cap,  which 
keeps  the  whole  mass  together.  The 
peasantry  of  Italy  make  their  distaflb 
of  precisely  the  same  form  and  mate- 
rials at  the  present  day.  When  the 
distaff  was  filled  with  wool,  it  was 
designated  by  such  epithets  as  compta 
(Plin.  H.  N,  viii.  74.),  plena  (Tibull. 
L  3.  86.),  or  lana  amicta  (CatulL  64. 
312.),  and  is  shown  by  the  leA-hand 
figure,  from  a  bas-relief  on  the  Forum 
of  Nerva,  at  Rome,  which  represents 
a  female  with  the  distaff  in  her  left 
hand,  the  drawn  thread  (stamen)  de- 
pending fh>m  it,  and  in  the  act  of 
twisting  the  spindle  (fusus)  with  the 
fingers  of  her  right  hand.  Compare 
also  the  article  Neo,  in  which  the 
manner  both  of  spinning,  and  of 
using  these  implements,  is  more  fully 
detailed. 

COLYMB'US  (KSWfiSos).  In  the 
Gloss  of  Isidorus,  a  tank  {Uunu) 
wherein  clothes  were  washed ;  hence, 
a  swimming  or  plunging  bath.  Lam- 
prid.  //e/L  23.  Prudent  Iltpl  <rr^.  12. 

COMA  (ic<Jmi).  The  hair  of  the 
head ;  nearly  synonymous  with  Cje- 
8ARi£S,  but  mostly  with  an  implied 
sense  of  length  and  profusion  ;  i.  e. 
a  fine  head  of  long  thick  hair  ; 
whence  we  find  the  word  applied  to 
the  mane  of  animals  (Pallad.  iv.  13. 
2.  Aul.  Gell.  v.  14.  2.);  to  the  horse 
hair  on  the  crest  of  a  helmet  (Stat 
Theb.  viiL  389.  and  Crista);  and 
often  connected  with  such  epithets  as 
intonsa  (Cic  Tuk,  iii.  26.),  demisM 
(Prop.  ii.  24.  52.),  and  the  like. 

COMATO'RIUS.     See  Acus,  2. 

COMA'TUS  (icoM^i).  In  a 
general  sense,  one  who  is  possessed 
of  a  head  of  long  thick  hair,  which 
is  allowed  to  luxuriate  in  its  natural 
growth  (Mart  zii  70.  Suet  CaL 
35.) ;  but  the  word  is  also  specially 
used  to  characteriie   the    Germans 
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(TertnlL  Virg.  Vdamd.  10.)  and 
the  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  in- 
cluding Belgica,  Celtica,  and  Aqoi- 
tanica,  all  of  which  were  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Gcdlia  Ccmata 
(Mela.  iii.  2.  Plin.  iy.  31.  Lucan.  L 
443.),  in  consequence  of  the  profusion  j 
and  ahundance  of  their  hair,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  arranged, 
uniformly  represented  hy  the  Roman 
artists  like  the  example  here  annexed. 


which  is  copied  from  a  sarcophagus 
discorered  in  the  Villa  Amendola, 
near  Rome,  and  covered  with  bas- 
reliefii  giving  the  details  of  a  combat 
between  the  Romans  and  Gauls. 

COMES  iaxiKoveos).  A  com- 
panion or  associate,  generally;  but 
more  specially  an  attendant,  or  tutor, 
who  accompanied  his  pupil  to  and 
from  school,  in  his  walks,  &c.  Suet 
Awg.  98.   Tib.  12.   Claud,  35. 

COMISSA'TIO(icwAWJ,  (rvfirdatoy). 
A  revelling,  feasting,  or  drinking 
boot,  commencing  adfter  tbe  coma, 
and  often  protracted  to  a  late  hour  of 
the  night  (Varro,  L,  L,  vii.  89. 
Lit.  xl.  13.  Cic.  Cal  15.  Suet  Tit. 
7.)  Greek  scenes  of  this  nature  are 
frequently  represented  on  fictile  vases. 
(Mns.  Borb.  v.  51.  Millin.  Vas.  Ant. 
ii.  58.  Tiscbbein.  ii.  55.  Wink.  Moiu 
Ined.  200.),  in  which  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  is  indicated  by  the  intro- 
doction  of  candelabra,  the  festivity 
by  the  pretence  of  Comus  and  winged 
genii,  and  the  debauchery  by  the 
mixed  company  of  coortesans,  dancing, 
playing,  and  smnng  girls. 

COMfSSA'TOR        (Kc^fuurrfit, 


trvftfwSrris).  A  reveller,  who  forms 
one  of  the  company  at  a  comtMatio^ 
or  wine  party.  (Liv.  xl.  9.  Cic. 
Cctl  28.)  It  was  not  always  usual 
for  the  comistator  to  dine  (ectnare) 
with  his  host ;  but  he  was  often  in- 
vited to  come  in  and  take  his  wine 
with  the  company  after  he  had  dined 
elsewhere;  as  Habinnas  comes  from 
the  ccnta  of  Scissa  to  the  comiMatio 
of  Trimalchio — Habinnas  comissator 
intravit.  Pet  Sat.  65.  3.  Compare 
Liv.  xl.  7. 

COMIT'IUM.  An  enclosed  place 
abutting  on  the  Roman  Forum,  and 
near  the  Curia,  where  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  were  held  and  causes 
tried.  (Varro,  Z.Z.  V.  155.)  It  was 
originally  uncovered,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  assemblies  were  often 
obliged  to  be  dissolved  when  the 
weather  was  bad  ;  but  was  roofed  in, 
to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  during 
the  second  Punic  war.  (Liv.  xxvii« 
36.)  Some  lofty  walls,  still  remain- 
ing under  the  Palatine  hill,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  vestiges  of  this  building. 

COMMENT AC'ULUM  or  COM- 
MOTAC'ULUM.  A  wand  which 
the  Roman  priesthood  carried  in 
their  sacrificial  processions,  wherewith 
to  clear  the  way,  and  prevent  the 
popuUce  from  closing  too  near  upon 
them.     Festus.  s.  v. 

COMPEDFTUS.  Having  fetters 
or  shackles  upon  the  feet;  but  the 


word  more  especially  designates  a 
slave  who  always  wore,  and  worked 
in,   fetters    (Seneca,    Tranq.  c.    10. 
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Plant.  Capt  y.  i.  23.  Cato,  R,  R,  56. 
Compare  Ovid.  Pont  i.  6  31.),  like 
the  gallej-slaves  of  modem  Italy,  , 
whose  chains  are  made  precisely  like  I 
those  worn  by  the  figure  in  the  illus- 
tration, fh>m  an  engraved  gem,  which 
represents  Saturn  in  fetters  ;  an  ad- 
junct frequently  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  statues  of  this  deity,  but  from 
which  they  were  removed  during  his 
festival  in  the  month  of  September 
(Stat.  Sylv,  L  6.  4.),  when  a  tempo- 
rary liberty  was  also  allowed  to  the 
slaves  in  allusion  to  the  happy  con- 
dition which  mankind  were  supposed 
to  have  enjoyed  under  his  reign. 

COM  PES  (ireJij).  A  fetter,  or 
shackle  for  the  feet;  as  shown  by 
the  preceding  wood-cut,  and  the  illus- 
tration 8.  Catulus. 

2.  A  ring  of  silver  or  gold,  worn 
by  women  round  the  bottom  of  the  j 
leg,  just  above  the  ankle,  in  the  same  i 
manner  as  a  bracelet  is  round  the 
wrist  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiii.  54.  Com- 


the  passage  cited,  places  them  on  the 
legs  of  Fortunata  above  her  shoes, 
it  is  to  ridicule  the  vulgar  ostenta- 
tion of  wealth  in  the  wife  of  the 
parvenu  by  the  adoption  of  an  unusual 
custom. 

COMTITUxM.      A    place  where 
two  or  more  roads  meet ;  more  espe- 


pare  xxxiii.  12.  Pet.  Sat,  67.  7.),  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  a  Pompeian  painting  of  Ariadne. 
Ornaments  of  this  nature  were  con- 
fined to  females  of  the  plebeian  classes 
at  Rome,  to  courtesans,  dancing  girls, 
and  characters  of  that  description,  who 
went  with  bare  feet,  and  partially  ex- 
posed their  legs ;  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  entirely  concealed 
under  the  long  and  training  drapery 
of  the  Roman  ladies  and  matrons. 
For  a  similar  reason,  they  are  never 
represented  in  the  Pompeian  paint- 
mgs  on  figures  who  wear  shoes,  but 
only  when  the  foot  and  ankle  is 
QDCOvered;  but  when  Petronius,  in 


cially  with  reference  to  the  country 
(Virg.  Georg.  ii.  382.),  in  contradis- 
tinction from  trivium,  which  applies 
more  to  the  streets  of  a  town.  (Cic. 
Agr.  i.  3.)  It  was  customary  to 
erect  altars,  shrines,  and  small  temples 
on  these  spots,  at  which  religious 
rites  in  honour  of  the  Lares  Compi- 
taltiy  the  deities  who  presided  over 
cross-roads,  were  performed  by  the 
country  people  (Prop.  iv.  3.  54.) ; 
whence  the  word  compitum  is  some- 
times used  for  a  shrine  erected  on 
such  a  spot  (Grat  Cyneg.  483.  Pers. 
iv.  28.)  All  these  particulars  are 
elucidated  by  the  illustration,  from  a 
landscape  painting  at  Pompeii. 

COMPLU'VIUM.       A    large 
square  opening  in  the  centre  of  the 
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roof  which  covered  the  four  sides  of 
ao  Atrium  in  Roman  houses,  and  to- 
wards which  these  sides  converged 
for  the  parpose  of  carrying  down  the 
rain  into  a  reservoir  (unp/upium)  in 
the  floor  immediately  under  it ;  as  is 
clearly  shown  hy  the  illustration,  re- 
presenting the  interior  of  a  Pompeian 
Atrium  restored.  (Varro,  L.L,  y. 
161.  Fe8tus,«.  Impluvium.  Vitruv.  vi. 
3.  6. )  In  a  passage  of  Suetonius  (Aug. 
92.),  the  whole  of  the  open  space, 
or  area  surrounded  hy  the  colon- 
nade, is  designated  the  complmnum. 

CONCif/DES.  A  barricade  made 
of  trees  cut  down  and  placed  across  a 
road  to  impede  the  approach  or  pur- 
suit of  a  hostile  force.  (Tac.  Ann,  i. 
50.  Veg.  Mil  iii.  22.)  On  the  co- 
lumns of  Trajan  and  Antonine  the 
Roman,  as  well  as  barbarian,  soldiers 
are  frequently  represented  in  the  act 
of  felling  trees  for  this  and  similar 
purposes. 

CON'CHA  (ic^yx^).  Strictly,  a 
shell-fish,  such  as  the  muscle,  pearl 
oyster,  or  murex;  and,  as  various 
household  utensils  were  made  out  of 
the  shells  of  these  fish,  or  in  imitation 
of  them,  the  name  is  commonly  given 
to  such  objects;  as  to  a  salt-cellar 
(Hor.  Sat  L  3.  14.)  ;  a  drinking  cup 
( Juv.  vi.  303.) ;  a  vase  for  unguents. 
Hor.  Od,  ii.  7.  22.  Juv.  vL  419. 

2.  The  conch,  or  Triton's  shell, 
which  they  are  frequently  represented 
by  poets  and  ar- 
tists as  blowing  in 
place  of  a  trumpet 
(Plin.  H.N,  ix.4. 
Locan,  ix.  394.), 
in  which  cases  the 
^lell  more  closely 
resembles  the  6«- 
eima^  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  engraving  from  a  terra- 
cotta lamp. 

CONCILIAB'ULUM.  In  a  ge- 
neral sense,  any  pUce  of  public  re- 
sort; bat  more  especially  a  rendez- 
Tons  where  the  country  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  at 
stated  intenrals,  fior  the  parpose  of 


transacting  business,  holding  markets, 
and  settling  disputes,  thus  answer- 
ing very  nearly  to  our  market  and 
astize-towHBy  and  places  where  fairs 
are  appointed  to  be  held.  Festus,  s, 
V.  Liv.  viL  15.  Id.  xxxiv.  1.  and  56. 
Id.  xl.  37. 

CONCLA'VE.  A  general  name, 
applied  indiscriminately  to  any  room 
or  apartment  in  a  house  which  is  not 
a  public  passage  room,  but  might  be 
locked  with  a  key,  whether  a  dining- 
room,  bed-room,  &c.  Festus,  m,v, 
Ter.  Eun.  iii.  5.  35.  Id.  Hcaut,  v.  1. 
29.  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  23.  Id.  Or,  ii.  86. 
Vitruv.  vi.  3.  8. 

CON'CREPO.     See  Crepitus. 

CONCUBFNA.  A  female  who 
had  contracted  the  peculiar  sort  of 
alliance  termed  concubinaius,  Cic 
Or.  i.  40.  Dig.  25.  7. 

CONCUBINA'TUS.  Properly, 
an  alliance  between  two  persons  of 
different  sexes,  in  the  nature  of  a 
marriage,  which  was  not  looked  upon 
as  immoral  or  degrading  amongst  the 
Romans,  so  long  as  each  party  re- 
mained single,  though  it  had  none 
of  the  legitimate  consequences  of  a 
proper  marriage  attached  to  it.  It 
usually  occurred  between  persons  of 
unequal  rank  or  condition,  but  who 
still  wished  to  live  together,  as  be- 
tween a  senator  and  freed-woman  j 
and,  in  effect,  very  closely  resembled 
the  so  called  morganatic  marriages  of 
crowned  heads  or  princes  with  persons 
of  inferior  rank,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  some  countries,  may  be  impolitic 
or  illegal,  but  not  immoral.  Becker, 
Galius.  Ulp.  Dig.  25. 7.  1.  lb.  48.  5. 13. 

CONCUBFNUS.  A  man  who 
contracts  the  alliance  termed  concu- 
binatus  with  a  female.  Catull.  61. 
130.  Quint  i.  2.  8. 

CONDA'LIUM.       A    ring  worn 
on  the  first  joint  {condylus,  kov^vXos) 
of  the  fore-finger.         ^^>^^^ 
(Festus.   «.    Con-        J^V^\r^ 
dylus.  Plant  Trin.  <^^    ^  ^ 
iv.  3.  7.  and  15.)  <^^^  ^ 
The     commenta-     <'f^^ 
tors  and  lexicographers  infer  from  the 
cc  2 
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passage  of  Plaatus  {L  c.)  that  riDgs  of 
Uiis  description  were  peculiar  to  the 
slaYe  class ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  condaUwn,  which  Stasimus  loses  in 
the  play,  was  his  own ;  it  might 
surely  have  been  his  master's  ;  and 
the  one  in  our  engraving  is  on  the 
right  hand  of  a  female  in  a  bronze 
statue  discovered  at  Herculaneum. 
There  are,  however,  two  statues  in 
the  Vatican  (Visconti,  Mum,  Pio 
Clem,  iiL  28.  and  29.  )i  both  repre- 
senting comic  actors  (one  of  them 
certainly  a  slave),  who  wear  similar 
rings  on  the  same  joint  of  the  fore- 
finger, but  on  the  left  hand. 

CONDITl'VUM.  Seneca,  Ep. 
vL     Same  as 

CONDITCRIUM.  An  under- 
ground  vault  or  burying-place  (d!e- 
ttcendit  in  conditorium.  Pet  StiL  111. 
7. ),  in  which  a  corpse  was  deposited 
in  a  coffin,  without  being  reduced  to 
ashes  (Plin.  H,N.  vii.  16.);  a  practice 
prevalent  amongst  the  Romans  at  the 
two  extreme  periods  of  their  history, 
before  the  custom  of  burning  had  ob- 
tained, and  after  it  had  been  relin- 
quished. This  is  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  word,  though  it  also  occurs  in 
a  more  general  sense  for  a  monument 
erected  above  ground  (Plin.  Ep,  vi. 
10.  5.);  and  in  which  cinerary  urns 
were  also  placed.     The  illustration 


represents  the  section  and  plan  of  a 
sepulchral  chamber,  excavated  in  the 
rock  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
Aventine  hill,  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet 
below  the  surface ;  the  centre  shaft 
formed  a  staircase  for  descending  into 


the  sepulchre,  which  is  a  circular 
chamber,  having  an  external  corridor 
all  round  it,  as  shown  by  the  ground- 
plan  in  miniature  at  the  left  hand  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  engraving.  It 
also  contains  niches  for  cinerary 
urns,  which  may  have  been  made  at 
a  subsequent  period. 

2.  {\dpya^).  The  chest  or  coffin  in 
which  the  dead  body  was  encased, 
when  placed  in  the  vault.      (Suet. 


Aug,  18.  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvii.  7.) 
The  illustration  represents  the  coffin 
of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus, 
which  was  discovered  in  an  under- 
ground sepulchre  of  the  Cornelian 
^mily  on  the  Appian  way.  The 
whole  is  carved  in  a  grey-coloured 
stone  of  volcanic  formation  (peperino) 
with  dentils,  triglyphs,  and  rosettes 
in  the  metopes;  the  top  slab  takes 
off  as  a  lid ;  and  on  the  side  is  en- 
graved the  following  epitaph,  not 
only  curious  as  identifying  for  whom 
the  coffin  was  made,  but  as  an  au- 
thentic specimen  of  early  Latinity.  — 

ooiiMiuua .  Lvciva .  tcirio .  BABiiAn'a .  OMAivno .  patkb. 
nuKWArra.  pobtu  .  via  .  aAPtmaQTB .  <|vuivs  .  rouiA  . 

VUtTimn  .  PABUVMA  . 

yviT . ooMioL .  cnmoB  .  mdiim  .  <|uu  .  rvn .  ArvB .  roc . 

TAVBAMA  .  ClIAVMA  . 

•AimtO  .  CBTIT  .  ■VBUirr  .  ommb  .  lovcaha  .  omwbsqub  . 


3.  A  magazine  in  which  military 
engines  were  kept.  Ammian.  xviiu 
9.  1. 

CONDUS,  or  Promus  Condus. 
See  Promus 

CON'DYLUS.  Same  as  Conda- 
LiUM.     Festus,  8,  V, 

CONFARREA'TIO.  One  of  the 
three  forms  of  contracting  marriage 
in  use  amongst  the  Romans ;  believed 
to  have  been  the  most  ancient,  as  it 
was  the  most  solemn  form,  for  it  par- 
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took  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  cere- 
mony, whereas  the  other  two  were 
merely  civil  contracts.  It  was  so- 
lemnised in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses, the  high  priest,  and  Fiamen 
Dialis  ;  was  accompanied  hy  prayers, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep,  the  skin 
of  which  was  spread  over  the  chairs 
on  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
sat  The  name  obtained  fi^m  a 
custom  belonging  to  it  of  carrying  a 
flour  cake  (Jar)  before  the  bride  as 
she  returned  from  the  wedding.  ( Ar- 
nob.  iv.  140.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg, 
L  31.  JEn.  iv.  874.  Plin.  H,N,  xviii. 
3.)  An  ancient  marble,  representing 
this  ceremony,  is  engraved  and  de- 
scribed by  Butoli  {Admirand.  pi.  58.), 
and  by  Lumisden  {AntiquiHea  of 
Home,  appendix  iiL) ;  but  the  figures 
are  too  numerous,  and  the  details  too 
minute,  to  bear  a  reduction  adapted 
to  these  pages. 

CONFARREA'TUS.  One  who 
is  married  by  the  ceremony  of  con- 
/arreatio.     Tac  Ann,  iv.  16. 

CONGIA'RIUM.  A  largess,  or 
donation,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
amgii  filled  with  wine,  oil,  salt,  &c. 
(LiT.  XXV.  2.  Plin.  H.  N,  xiv.  17. 
lb,  xxxL  41.),  which  it  was  custom- 
ary with  the  Roman  kings,  consuls, 
and  emperors  to  distribute  amongst 
the  petmle  at  their  own  expense. 
(Suet  Nero,  7.  Plin.  Paneg,  25.) 
This  is  the  original  and  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  term ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  donations  of  other  things,  even 
money  (Suet  Aug,  41.),  were  desig- 
nated by  the  same  name,  as  well  as  a 
largess  made  to  the  soldiery  (Cic 
AtL  xvi.  8.),  though  the  proper  name 
for  that  is  donativum.  The  manner 
of  distributing  these  favours  was  as 
follows  ; — the  donor  sat  upon  an  ele- 
vated tribunal  (suggestum),  which  the 
recipients  approached  one  by  one,  and 
were  presented  with  a  token  (tessera), 
upon  which  the  amount  to  be  received 
was  written,  and  made  payable  upon 
presentment  at  the  magazine  of  the 
giver;  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, from  a  bas-relief  on  the  arch  of 


Constantine  at  Rome;  or,  in  some 
cases,  the  tokens  were  thrown  down 


promiscuously  amongst  the  crowd  to 
be  scrambled  for,  when  they  were 
expressly  called  missilia, 

CON'GIUS.  A  Roman  liquid 
measure,  containing  six  sextarii,  or 
twelve  hemina  (Rhemn.  Fann.  de 
Pond,  et  Mens,  70.  Cato,  R,  R,  57.), 
the  form  and  character  of  which  is 
shown    by   the   annexed  engraving. 
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from  an  original  of  the  age  of  Vespa- 
sian, now  known  as  Uie  Famese 
Congius.  The  large  letters  P.  X. 
stand  for  pondo  decern, 

CONISTE'RIUM  (Koyiarpa),  An 
apartment  in  the  paiastra  or  gymna- 
sium, the  floor  of  which  was  covered 
over  with  fine  sand  {K6yis),  or  in 
which  the  bodies  of  the  wrestlers 
were  rubbed  over  with  sand  after 
being  anointed.     Vitruv.  v.  1 1. 

CONO'PEUM  or  CONOPFUM 
{Kttifwrt<&y,  or  K»f(aT€7otf),  A  musquito 
net,  suspended  over  a  sleeping  couch, 
or  over  persons  reposing  out  of  doors, 
to  keep  off  the  gnats  and  other  trou- 
blesome insects;   the   use  of  which 
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origintted  in  Egypt.  Hor.  Epod,  ix. 
16.  Prop.  iii.  11.  45.  Varro,  R,  B. 
u.  10.  8.  Jut.  vi.  80.,  in  which  pas- 
sage the  penultimate  is  long. 

CONQUISITCRES.  Press- 
masters,  or  recruiting  officers;  who 
were  appointed  to  go  and  seek  out 
certain  citiiens,  selected  by  the  consul 
for  conscripts,  and  compel  them  upon 
his  authority  to  take  the  military 
oath,  and  enter  the  service  ;  whereas, 
on  common  occasions,  the  citizens 
presented  themselves  yoluntarily  to 
be  enrolled  Cic  Mil  25.  Liv.  xzi. 
11.  Hirt  B.  Alex,  2.  Compare  Cic. 
Prov,  Cons.  2.  Liy.  xxiiL  32.  xzv.  6. 

CONSECRA'TIO  (oVotf^^rw, 
d^4pwrts).  The  act  of  deification, 
or  canonisation  ;  by  which  cere- 
mony a  mortal  was  enrolled  amongst 
the  gods,  and  admitted  to  a  partici- 
pation in  divine  honours,  a  distinction 
usually  conferred  upon  the  Roman 
Emperors,  but  unknown  under  the 
republic  The  chief  part  of  this 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
Campus  Martiust  where  a  pyre  of 
fiiggots  and  rough  wood  was  raised, 
covered  externally  by  an  ornamental 
design,  resembling  a  tabernacle  of 
three  or  four  stories,  each  of  which 
lessened  as  they  got  higher,  and  were 
ornamented  with  statues,  drapery, 
and  other  decorations.      In  the  se- 


\^-i(-' 


the  soul  up  to  heaven,  as  seen  in  the 
subjoined  wood-cut,  from  a  bas-relief 


on  the  arch  of  Titus,  representing 
the  deification  of  that  emperor.  The 
first  wood-cut  shows  the  tabernacle, 
from  a  medal  of  Caracalla,  which 
bears  the  inscription  Consecratio  as 
a  legend.  Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  2.  Suet. 
Dom.  2.  Herodian.  iv.  2. 

CONSTRA'TUM.  In  general, 
any  flooring  made  of  planks  :  as,  1. 
Constratum  navis  (Pet.  Sat  100.), 
the  deck  of  a  ship,  which  is  very 
clearly  expressed  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  from  a  bas-relief  on  the 


tomb  of  Munatius  Plancus  at  Pom- 
peii. 2.  Constratum  pontis  (Liv. 
XXX.  10.\  the  flooring  which  affords 
a  gangway  over  a  bridge  of  boats,  as 


cond  story,  a  splendid  couch,  with 
a  waxen  image  of  the  deceased  lying 
on  it,  was  deposited,  and  surrounded 
with  all  kin<j8  of  aromatic  herbs. 
The  whole  mass  was  then  ignited 
and  an  eagle  let  loose  from  the  top 
•tory,  which  was  believed  to  carry 


in  the  annexed  example,  from  the 
Column  of  Antoninus,  or  over  a 
wooden  bridge,  as  in  the  illustration 
to  Pons  Subucius. 


CON8UT.. 


CONTU8. 
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CONSUL  (tfiroTof).  A  consul  ; 
one  of  the  two  chief  magistrates  an- 
nually elected  by  the  Roman  people 
during  the  republican  period,  and 
nominally  retained  under  the  empire, 
though  with  very  different  and  limited 
powers.  The  outward  symbols  of 
their  authority  were  the/cwcM,  which 
were  carried  before  them  by  twelve 
lictors;  an  ivory  sceptre  (sceptrum 
elmrmeum,  or  sciph  dnimeus)^  with 
the  image  of  an  eagle  on  its  top  ;  and 
the  embroidered  toga  (^toga  picta), 
which,  however,  was  onl^  worn  upon 
certain  occasions :  their  ordinary 
civil  costume  being  the  toga  and 
twnieeL,  with  the  laius  clavus;  their 
military  one,  the  paludamentum,  lonca, 
and  parazonium.  Consequently,  on 
works  of  art,  they  are  represented 
without  any  very  distinctive  marks  ; 
either  simply  draped  in  the  toga,  or 
in  the  same  military  costume  as  other 
superior  officers;  as  on  the  consular 
corns  of  Cn.  Piso,  and  of  Cinna,  in 
Spanheim,  vol.  n.  pp.  88.  91. 

CONTABULA'TIO.  The  long 
parallel  folds  in  a  loose  garment,  such 
as  the  togcL,  paUa, 
paUium^  &c,  which 
hang  down  from 
the  shoulders,  and 
present  the  appear- 
ance of  folding  or 
lapping  over  one 
another,  like  a 
boarding  of  planks 
in  a  wooden  build- 
ing, as  is  plain- 
ly demonstrated  by 
the  lines  at  the  back 
of  the  annexed  fi- 
gure, from  a  fictile 
vase.  ApuL  Met. 
XL  p.  240.  Compare  TertuU.  de  Pall, 
5.  and  Corbugis. 

CONTA'RII,andCONTA'TI 
(mrr^poi).  Soldiers  armed  with  the 
kmg  pike  styled  amtus,  Inscript 
op.  Grut.  40.  2.  and  3.  Veget  Mil 
ill.  6.  Arrian.  Tact  p.  15.    See  Con- 

TUS,  8. 

CONTIGNA'TIO.       The  wood- 


work of  beams  and  joists  which  sup- 
ports the  flooring  in  a  building  of 
several  stories  (Vitruv.  vi.  5.  Pallad. 
i.  9.);  whence  also  used  to  designate 
the  floor  or  story  itself.  Caes.  B.  C, 
iL  9.  Liv.  xxi.  62. 

CONTOMONOB'OLON.  A 
game  in  which  feats  of  leaping  were 
displayed  by  men  who  made  use  of  a 
pole  (jconttu)  to  assist  their  exertions. 
Imp.  Justin.  Cod.  8.  43.  3.  Com- 
pare MONOBOLON. 

CONTUBERN  A'LES  (<rArict|wi). 
Comrades  or  mesa-mates ;  L  e.  soldiers 
who  shared  the  same  quarters,  and 
lived  together  under  the  same  tent; 
each  tent  being  occupied  by  ten  men, 
with  a  subaltern  {decanus),  something 
like  our  sergeant  or  corporal,  at  their 
head.  Festus.  s.  v.  Veg.  MiL  ii.  8. 
and  13.  Cic.  Ligar.  7.  Hirt  BeB. 
Alex.  16. 

2.  Young  men  of  distinguished 
families,  who  accompanied  a  general 
in  his  military  expeditions,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  war, 
were  also  termed  his  contubemaies, 
or  on  his  staff.  Cic.  CaL  30.  Suet. 
Jul.  42. 

3.  Hence,  in  a  more  general  sense, 
any  close  or  intimate  friends  and 
acquaintances.     Plin.  Ep.  iv.  27.  5. 

4.  Persons  living  together  as  man 
and  wife,  without  being  legally  mar- 
ried ;  as  slaves,  or  a  freedman  and 
a  slave-  Pet.  Sat  96.  7.  Id.  57.  6. 
ColumelL  1.  8.  5.  Id.  xiL  3.  7. 

CONTUBER'NIUM  (<rw«r«ijWa). 
A  military  tent  in  which  ten  soldiers 
and  their  corporal  {decanus,  or  caput 
contubemii)  are  quartered  together 
(Cos.  B.  C.  iil  76.  Tac.  Hist  i. 
43.};  whence,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  any  dwelling  in  which  several 
persons  live  together  (Suet  Col.  10. 
Tac.  Hist  iii.  74.);  and  especially, 
the  abode  of  a  pair  of  slaves,  male 
and  female.     Columell.  xii.  1.  2. 

CONTUS  {kovt6s).  A  long  and 
strong  pole,  shod  with  iron,  employed 
for  punting ;  i.  e.  for  pushing  on  a 
boat  against  the  stream,  instead  of 
rowing,  like  oxn  punt-paU;  as  shown 
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in  the  annexed  engraving,  A*om  the 
rery  ancient  mosaic  payement  in  the 


temple  of  Preneste  (now  Palestrina), 
Virg.  JEn.  vL  302.  Eurip.  AJcett 
262. 

2.  A  pole  of  similar  character,  em- 
ployed on  board  ship  (Virg.  JEti.  v. 
208.)  for  various  purposes;  to  keep 
the  vessel  off  the  rocks  or  shore 
(Horn.  Od,  ix.  487.);  for  taking 
soundings  (Festos.  «.  Percunctatio. 
Donat  ad  Terent.  Hec,  i.  2.  2.) ;  and 
similar  uses.  Every  trireme  was 
fhmished  with  three  such  poles,  of 


different  sizes  (Bockh.  Urk,  p.  125.); 
and  in  the  illustration  at  p.  91.  («. 
Bucinator),  one  of  the  sailors  is 
observed  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
vessel,  which  is  just  about  to  enter 
the  port,  with  a  contu8  in  his  hands. 

3.  A  cavalry  pike  of  very  great 
weight  and  length  (Non.  s.  v.  p.  555. 
Arnan.  Tact  p.  15.,  where  it  is 
distinguished  by  juxta-position  from 
the  lance^  ^^TXt^  lancea),  and  resem- 
bling the  Macedonian  sarissa,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  not  quite  so  long. 
(Veg.  Mil.  iii.  24.)  It  was  the  na- 
tional weapon  of  the  Sarmatians 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  35.  Stat  Achill.  ii. 
418.  Sil.  ItaL  xv.  684.);  though 
occasionally  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
and  some  of  the  Roman  cavalry  (Ar- 
rian.  p.  16.);  and  was  likewise  em- 
ployed by  sportsmen  in  hunting  wild 
beasts.  (Grat.  Cj/ney.  117.)  The 
length   and  strength  of  the  weapon 


in  the  illustration,  which  represents 
Alexander  at  the  battle  of  Issus, 
from  the  great  mosaic  of  Pompeii, 
&voars  the  belief  that  we  have  in  it  a 
genuine  specimen  of  the  contus.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  only  one  half  of  its 
entire  length  is  presented  to  the  view, 
as  the  portion  behind  the  hand,  which 
IS  placed  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  has 
perished,  fh>m  the  mutilation  of  the 
original ;  and,  likewise,  that  it  is 
erroneously  instanced  as  an  example 
of  the  ioriiua,  an  arm  which  belonged 
to  the  infantry,  and  was  still  more 
ponderous. 

CO'NUS  {kwpos).  Generally,  any- 
thing of  a  conical  figure ;  whence,  m 
a  more  special  sense  :  — 


1.  The  metallic  ridge  on  the  scull 
piece  of  a  helmet,  to  which  the  crest 
was  affixed  (Plin.  H.N.  x.  1.  Virg. 
^n.  iiL  468.)  ;  for  which  the  genuine 
Latin  word  is  Apex  ;  which  see. 

2.  A  particular  kind  cf  snn-dial; 
from  its  designation,  supposed  to 
have  been  described  upon  an  eleva- 
tion of  conical  form.   Vitruv.  ix.  8.  1. 

CONVIVaUM  (tr^fnn'OK,  iari- 
atris).  A  feast,  or  banquet;  but  at 
regular  and  proper  hours,  and  with- 
out any  implied  notion  of  debauchery 
or  excess ;  in  which  respect  it  differs 
from  comissatio,  which  was  a  pro- 
tracted revel  after  the  convivium. 
Cic.  Seneef.  13.  Id.  Verr.  ii.  4.  27. 
Id.  Offic.  iii.  14. 


COOPERCULUSf. 


COQUUS. 
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COOPER'CULUM.  Same  as  | 
Ofebculum. 

COOPERTCRIUM.    Look  cloth- 
ing^ as  a  covering  for  animals,  ob- 
jects, or  persons.     Veg.  Vet  iii.  77.  i 
Scsv.  Dig,  34.  2.  39.  | 

CCPA.  A  girl  who  frequents  , 
the  taverns,  where  she  gains  a  liveli-  ' 
hood  by  dancing,  singing,  and  play-  | 
ing  for  the  amusement  of  the  com-  ; 
pany.    Saet  Nero,  27.  Virg.  Ckrpa,  1.  ^ 

COPA'DIA.  Delicacies  for  the 
table,  or  dainties  for  gourmands. 
Apic.  vL  1.  viL  6. 

COPH'INUS  iK6^os),  A  large 
kind  of  basket  or  hamper,  very  gene-  | 
rally  employed  in  gardening  and  , 
husbandry  (Columell.  xi.  3.  51.),  as 
well  as  for  other  purposes.  (Jnv.  ' 
Sat.  iiL  14.  Id.  vi.  542.)  The  illus-  . 
tration    annexed,    which    is    copied  I 


COPO.     See  Caupo. 

COPCNA.     See  Caupona. 

COP'REA  {Koitplas),  A  jester  or 
buffoon;  a  word  first  introduced 
under  the  Roman  emperors  (Suet. 
Tib.  61.  Claud.  8.  Dio  Cass.  xv. 
28.) ;  in  whose  palaces  such  charac- 
ters were  kept,  like  the  kings'  jesters 
of  the  middle  ages. 

COP'T  A  {KowTh).  A  sort  of  hard 
cake  or  biscuit,  which  would  keep 
for  a  long  time,  and  might  be  trans- 
mitted to  great  distances.  The  island 
of  Rhodes  was  famed  for  its  manufac- 
ture.    Mart.  xiv.  68. 

COPTOPLACEN'TA  (Kowrawka- 
Kovs).  Same  as  the  preceding.  Pet. 
Sat.  40.  Poet  Lat.  Min.  ap.  Wems- 
dorf.  torn.  ii.  p.  234. 

COP'ULA.  A  leash  for  coupling 
sporting  dogs,  as  in   the    example. 


from  an  engraved  gem,  probably  re- 
presents a  basket  of  this  description  ; 
the  flowers  placed  in  it  indicate  its 
use,  and  the  size  is  declared  by  there 
being  two  persons  to  support  it 

COP'IS  (kAwis).  a  scimitar;  a 
sword  with  a  convex  edge  (leniter 
rurvatus.  Curt  viii.  14.),  and,  conse- 


from  a  bas-relief,  representing  the 
funeral  of  Meleager.  Ov.  TrisL  v.  9. 
2.  A  breast-coUar  attached  to  the 
traces,  by  which  draught  horses  or 
mules  drew  their  loads,  as  in  the 


oe^ 


qoently,  better  adapted  for  cutting 
than  thrusting.  It  was  more  espe- 
cially peculiar  to  the  Eastern  nations 
(Xen.  Cgr.  ii.  1.  9.  vL  2.  10.);  and, 
accordingly,  the  example  here  given 
is  lying  on  the  ground  beside  a 
wounded  Phry^an,  in  a  statue  excap 
vated  at  Pompeii. 

2.  The  hunting  knife  (culter  vena- 
toritts)^  in  consequence  of  its  having  a 
conrex  edge  (see  the  illustration  «. 
CUI.TSB,  8.),  is  called  bf  the  same 
name  in  Apitdeios,  Met  xi.  p.  243. 


example,  from  a  painting  at  Hercu- 
laneum,  after  Ginzrot  Apul.  Met 
ix.  p.  185. 

COQUUS  Otdytifios).  A  cook 
(Bfart  xiv.  220.  Liv.  xxxix.  6.); 
and  in  early  times  a  maker  of  bread 
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(Fettni,  «.  r.  Plin.  H,  N.  xyiii.  28.) 
It  was  not  nntil  u.c.  568.,  that  the 
baker's  became  a  distinct  trade  at 
Rome ;  and  previoasly  to  this  period 
each  femilj  ground  their  own  flour, 
the  cook  making  and  baking  the 
bread.  (Plin.  I  c.)  The  Greek  /«(- 
ycjpof  was  also  originally  employed 
in  making  bread  for  the  ramily. 

COR' AX  («<JpaO.  A  Greek  word, 
which  occurs  in  a  Latin  form  in 
VitruYins,  but  only  as  a  translation 
from  Diades,  who  merely  mentions  it 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  military 
engines  employed  in  the  attack  of 
fortified  places,  obsenrin^,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  very  mefficient, 
and  not  worth  the  trouble  of  de- 
scribing. (Vitruv.  X.  13.  8.)  Po- 
lybius  also  gives  the  same  appellation 
to  an  engine  employed  by  the  Romans 
on  board  ship,  and  describes  at  length 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
structed and  applied.     Polyb.  i.  22. 

CORBIC'ULA.  (Pallad.  iL  10. 
6.)     Diminutive  of 

COR'BIS.  A  basket  of  wicker- 
work,  made  in  a  pyramidical  or 
conical  shape  (Varro, 
L,L,r.  139.  Id. /?./?.  i. 
22.  I.  Isidor.  Orig,  xx. 
9.  Compare  Arrian.  Anab, 
T.  7.  8.  irX^M*  '*  \(rfov 
wvpafiotiZ4s),  and  used  for 
a  variety  of  agricultural 
purposes,  the  particular  application 
being  generally  marked  by  a  charac- 
teristic epithet,  as :  — 

1.  Corbis  muwria ;  a  basket  used 
for  measuring  com  in  the  ear,  as  op- 
posed to  the  modiu$,  in  which  it  was 
measured  after  it  had  been  threshed 
out  (Cic  Sext.  38.  Cato,  i?.  R,  136.) ; 
or  in  which  the  ears  of  com  (jtpicat) 
were  collected  by  the  reaper,  when 
each  ear  was  nicked  off  from  the  top 
of  the  stalk  by  a  serrated  instrument 
fsee  the  illustration  and  description 
8.  Falx  denticulata),  instead  of  beiuff 
cut  with  the  straw.  Varro,  R,  R,  i. 
Sa  1.  Propert.  iv.  11.  28.  Ov.  Met 
xir.  648. 

2.  CorbiM  pabulatoritu  j    a  basket 


of  the  same  character,  which  con- 
tained a  certain  measure  of  green 
food  for  cattle.  Columell.  vi.  3.  5. 
Id.  xi.  2.  99. 

3.  Corbis  ccnstricta ;  a  basket  of 
similar  character,  employed  as  a 
muzzle  for  horses  (Yeget  Mulom, 
iiL  23.  2.),  but  here  the  reading  is 
doubtful ;  Schneider  has  curcumcL 

The  example  introduced  above  is 
copied  from  a  fresco  painting  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Nasonian  family  on 
the  Flaminian  Way,  near  Rome, 
where  it  appears  several  times  in  the 
hands  of  figures  engaged  in  rural 
occupations  ;  and  is  given  as  a  genu- 
ine specimen  of  the  Roman  corbis  or 
corbula,  on  account  of  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  there  applied,  its  aflSnity 
in  form  to  the  descriptions  cited  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  because 
a  basket  of  exactly  the  same  shape 
and  materials  is  now  employed  by 
the  Neapolitan  peasantry  for  similar 
purposes,  and  called  by  a  diminutive 
of  the  same  name,  la  corbellcu 

COR'BITA  (wXoTop  anayctydp  or 
o'miT^r).  A  merchantman;  but 
more  accurately,  a  ship  employed 
solely  for  the  transport  of  com,  and 
80  termed,  because  it  carried  a 
corbis  at  the  mast-head.  (Festus, 
s.  ».)  These  were  large  and  heavy 
sailing  vessels  (Plant  Pan.  iil  1.  4. 
Lucil.  ap.  Non.  «.  v.  p.  533.  Com- 
pare Cic  Ati,  xvi.  6.),  with  two 
masts,  as  proved  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  a  medal  of  Commodus, 


struck  in  commemoration  of  his 
having  chartered  a  number  of  vessels 
to  bring  com  to  Rome  from  Africa 
and  E^^  as  narrated  by  Lun- 
pridius  ra  his  life.      The  corbis  is 


CORBULA. 


COKNU. 
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seen  at  the  top  of  the  main  mast ; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
modem  name  corvette  originated  in 
this  word. 

COR'BULA.  Diminutive  of 
CoRBis;  a  small  basket  employed 
in  fruit  gathering  (Cato,  B»  E,  ii. 
5.) ;  as  a  bread  basket  (Csecil.  ap, 
Non.  «.  V,  p.  197.)  ;  and  for  carrying 
np  dishes  from  the  kitchen  to  the 
dining  room.     Plant  AuL  ii  7.  4. 

CORDAX  («ap9a{).  A  dance  of 
the  okL  Greek  comedy,  at  once  highly 
ridiculous,  and  so  indecent  that  it  was 
considered  a  mark  of  drunkenness  or 
great  want  of  self-respect  to  dance  it 
off  the  stage.  (Pet  SaL  52.  9.  He- 
sych.  «.  V.  Aristoph.  Nub,  540.)  A 
dance  of  this  kind  is  represented  on 
a  marble  taxza  in  the  Vatican  (Vis- 
conti,  Mus.  Pio-CUm.  iv.  29.),  where 
it  is  performed  by  ten  figures,  five 
Fauns,  and  five  Bacchanals ;  but  their 
movements,  though  extremely  lively 
and  energetic  are  not  marked  by  any 
particular  indelicacy ;  certainly  not 
•o  much  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Nea^ 
politan  tarantdloy  which  is  thought 
to  preserve  the  vestiges  of  the  Greek 
cordojt. 

CORIA'RIUS.  One  who  pre- 
pares hides  and  skins  ;  a  tanner  or  a 
currier.  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  6.  In. 
script  op.  Grut  648.  8.  and  283.  1. 

COR'WICEN  (iffpoTo^Xiij  or  k*- 
pa6\fis).    A  trumpeter;  i.  e.  who  blows 


the  large  circular  horn  called  comu, 
as  ihown  by  the  annexed  illustration. 


from  the  arch  of  Constantine  at 
Rome.     JAv,  ii.  64.  Juv.  x.  214. 

CORNICULA'RIUS.  StricUy,  a 
soldier  who  had  been  presented  by 
his  general  with  the  comicuhtm; 
whence  the  name  was  given  as  a  title 
to  an  assistant  officer,  or  adjutant, 
who  acted  for  the  consul  or  tribune  ; 
probably  because  the  person  so  pro- 
moted was  always  selected  ftx>m 
amongst  those  who  had  received  the 
above-named  reward.  Suet.  Dom,  17. 
Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  11. 

2.  Hence  the  word  came  also  to 
be  applied  in  civil  matters  to  a 
clerk  or  secretary,  who  acted  as 
the  assistant  of  a  magistrate.  Cod. 
Theodos.  7.  4.  32. 

CORNIC'ULUM  Diminutive  of 
CoBNU,  any  small  horn;  but,  in  a 
more  special  sense,  an  ornament  be- 
stowed upon  meritorious  soldiers  by 
their  commanding  officer,  as  a  mark 
of  distinction  (Liv.  x.  44.),  supposed 
to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  horn, 
and  worn  upon  the  helmet,  either  as 
a  support  for  the  crest,  like  the  left- 
hand  figure    in    the  engraving  an- 


nexed, from  a  bas-relief;  or  affixed 
to  the  sides,  like  the  one  on  the 
right,  from  a  painting  at  PompeiL 

CORNU,  CORNUS,  or  CORNUM 
(icfpos),  originally,  an  animal's  horn ; 
whence  specially  applied  to  various 
other  objects,  either  because  they 
were  made  of  horn,  or  resembled 
one  in  form  ;  for  instance  : 

1.  A  horn  hmtern.  Plant  Amph, 
i.  1.  188.     See  Laterna. 

2.  An  otZ  cruet^  either  made  of 
horn,  or  out  of  a  horn.  Hor.  Sai, 
ii  2.  61. 

3.  A  funnel  made  out  of  a  horn. 
(Virg.  Georg,  iii.  509.)    See  Infun- 
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4.  A  drinkmg'hom  (Calpam.  Ed 
X.  48.  Plin,  k.  N.  xi.  45.),  oiigi- 
nally  made  oat  of 
a  simple  honi, 
bat '  subseqaently 
of  different  me- 
tals modelled  in- 
to that  fonn. 
When  drinking, 
the  horn  was 
held  above  the 
head,  and  the  liqaor  permitted  to 
flow  from  it  into  the  mouth  through 
a  small  orifice  at  the  sharp  end,  as 
shown  by  the  illustration,  from  a 
painting  at  Pompeii. 

5.  An  ornamental  part  of  the  hel- 
met (Liv.  xxvil  33.  Virg.  jEn, 
xii.  89.)    See  Corniculum. 

6.  (<r<t\ir47^  arpaYY<>\ri).  A  very 
large  trumpet;  originally  made  of 
bom,  but  subsequently  of  bronze 
(Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  117.  Ovid.  Met  i. 
98.),  with  a  cross-bar,  which  served 


sented  in  the  annexed  example,  from 
a  painting  at  Pompeii. 

8.  A  bow;  in  like  manner  made 
with  the  horns  of  animals,  joined  to- 
gether by  a  centre  piece,  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  example,  from  a  fic- 


tile vase.  In  this  sense  both  the 
singular  and  plural  are  used.  Ovid. 
Met.  V.  383.  Virg.  Eel  x.  59.  Suet. 
Nero,  39. 

9.  The  extreme  ends  of  a  yard- 
arm,  to  which   a  square   sail  is  at- 


the  double  purpose  of  keeping  it  in 
shape,  and  of  assisting  the  trumpeter 
to  hold  it  steady  while  in  use,  as 
shown  by  the  illustration  8.  Cornicen. 
The  example  is  copied  from  the 
Column  of  Tngan. 

7.  The  horn  of  a  lyre  (teshido) ; 
and  as  there  were  two 
of  these,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  plural  is 
more  appropriately 
used.  (Cic.  N.  D.  ii. 
59.)  They  were  some- 
times actually  made 
with  the  horns  of  cer- 
tain animals,  as  of  the 
wild  antelope  (Herod. 
ir.  199.),  which  appear  to  be  repre- 


tached;  used  in  the  plural,  because 
there  were  two  of  them.  Virg.  ^^n. 
iiL  549.  lb.  v.  832. 

10.  Also  in  the  plural.  Orna- 
ments affixed  to  each  end  of  the 
stick  upon  which  an  ancient  book  or 
volume  was  rolled,  in  the  same 
manner  as  now  practised  for  maps, 
and  projecting  on  either  side  be- 
yond the  margin  of  the  roll.  The 
precise  character  of  these  horns  is 
not  ascertained,  nor  in  what  respect 
they  differed  from  the  umbilici;  nor 
have  any  appendages  appearing  to 
correspond  with  the  name  been  met 
with  amongst  the  numerous  MSS. 
discovered  at  Herculaneum.  It  is 
clear,  however  (from  Ov.  TritL  i.  1. 
8.  and  Tibull.  iii.  3.  13.),  that  all 
books  were  not  decorated  with  them, 
but  only  such  as  were  fitted  up  with 
more  than  ordinary  taste  and  ele- 
gance. As  the  cylinder  to  which  the 
horns  were  attached  was  fastened  on 
to  the  bottom  of  the  roll,  the  expres- 
sion ad  cornua  is  used  to  signify  the 
end.  Mart.  xi.  107.  Compare  Um- 
bilicus. 

CORNU  CO'PIiE  (Kdpas  'A/ioA- 
B^tas).  The  horn  of  plenty;  a 
symbol  composed  of    the  primitive 
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driDking-horn  (Cormu,  4.),  filled 
with  com  and  fruit,  to  indicate  the 
two  kinds  of  nourish- 
ment essential  to  man- 
kind, whence  commonly 
employed  by  poets  and 
artists  as  a  symbol  of 
Happiness,  of  Concord, 
and  of  Fortune.  (Plaut. 
Pteud.  u.  3.  5.  Compare 
Hor.  Epist  I  12.  29. 
Od.  i  17.  15.  The  ex- 
ample is  from  a  terra- 
cotta lamp,  where  it  accompanies  an 
image  of  Fortune. 

COROLXA  {oTtiHu^lffKos).  As  a 
general  diminutive  of  Corona,  means 
any  kind  of  small  chaplet  or  garland 
(Prop,  ii  34.  59.  Catull.  63.  66.); 
but  the  word  is  used  in  a  more 
special  sense  to  designate  a  wreath  of 
artificial  flowers  made  out  of  thin 
horn  shavings,  tinged  with  different 
ooloors,  to  imitate  the  tints  required, 
and  worn  in  the  winter  season.  Plin. 
H.N.  xxi.  3. 

COROLLA'RIUM.  Also  a  di- 
minutive from  Corona;  but  more 
specially  applied  to  a  light  wreath 
made  of  very  ihin  leaves  of  metal 
plated  or  gilt,  which  the  Romans 
nsed  to  give  away  as  a  present  to 
favourite  actors.  Plin.  H,  N,  xxi.  3. 
Varro,  Z.Z.V.  178. 

CORONA  iardifKu^os,  Kopuvis). 
A  wreatk,  garland^  or  chaplet^  made 
of  real  or  artificial  fiowers,  leaves, 
&c,  worn  as  an  ornament  upon  the 
head;  but  not  as  a  crown  in  our 
sense  of  the  word,  i.  e.  as  an  emblem 
of  royalty  ;  for  amongst  the  ancients, 
a  diadem  (jdiadema)  occupied  the 
place  of  the  modem  crown.  Of  these 
there  were  a  great  many  varieties, 
distinguished  by  the  different  mate- 
rials or  the  designs  in  which  they 
were  made,  and  chiefly  employed  as 
rewards  for  public  virtu^,  or  orna- 
ments for  festive  occasions.  Under 
these  two  divisions,  the  principal 
eonmct  are  enumerated  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  :  — 

1.  Coroma  trivmphalia.      The   iri* 


umphal  crown;  of  which  there  were 

three  several  kinds.    ( 1. )  ^  wreath  of 

laurel  leaves   without 

the     berries      ( Aul. 

Cell.  V.  6.   1.   Plin. 

H.  N.  XV.  39. ),  worn 

by  the  general  during 

his    triumph   in  the 

manner    shown    by 

the  annexed  bust  of  j 

Antoninus,  from   an      ^ 

engraved  gem.   This 

being   esteemed  the 

most  honourable  of  the  three,   was 

expressly  designated   laurea  insignis. 

(Li v.  vii.  13.)     (2.)  A  crown  of  gold 

made   in   imitation  of  laurel  leaves, 

which  was  held  over  the  head  of  the 

general  during  the  triumph  by  a  public 

officer  (servus  putlicus^  Juv.  x.  41.) 

appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the 

manner  shown    by   the    illustration, 


from  a  bas-relief  on  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  representing  that  emperor  in 
his  triumphal  car  at  the  procession 
for  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  a  winged  figure  of  Victory 
poetically  performs  the  part  of  the 
public  officer.  (3.)  A  crown  of  gold,  • 
and  of  considerable  value,  but  merely 
sent  as  a  present  to  the  general  who 
had  obtained  a  triumph  (Plut.  Paul, 
^mil,  34.),  from  the  different  pro- 
vinces, whence  it  is  expressly  called 
provincialis,    Tertull.  Coron,  Mil,  13. 

2.  Corona  oualis,  A  chaplet  of 
inyrtle  worn  by  a  general  who  had 
obtained  the  honour  of  an  ovation. 
AuL  Cell.  V.  6.  Festus,  j.  r. 

3.  Corona  oleagina.  A  wreath  of 
oUve  leaveSf  which  was  conferred 
upon  the  soldiery,  as  well  as  their 
commanders,  and  was   appropriated 
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as  a  reward  for  those  throagh  whose 
counsels  or  instmmentality  a  triumph 
had  heen  ohtained,  though  they  were 
not  themselves  present  in  the  action. 
AuL  Gell.  V.  6. 

4.  Corona  oimdioncdis.  A  garland 
of  grass  and  wild  flowers,  whence  also 
termed  graminea  (Li v.  yii.  37.), 
gathered  on  the  spot  where  a  Roman 
army  had  heen  besieged,  and  pre- 
sented by  that  army  to  the  com- 
mander who  had  come  to  their  relief, 
and  broken  the  siege.  Though  the 
least  in  point  of  Tdue,  this  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  honourable  of  dl 
the  military  rewards,  and  the  most 
difficult  to  be  obtained.  Aul.  Gell. 
T.  6.  Festus,  s,  V,  Plin.  xxiL  4. 

5.  Corona  civica.  The  civic  crown; 
a  chaplet  of  oak  leaves  with  the  acorns, 
presented  to  the 
Roman  soldier 
who  had  saved 
the  life  of  a  com- 
rade in  battle, 
and  slain  his  op- 
ponent. It  was 
originally  pre- 
sented by  the 
rescued  comrade, 
and  latterly  by  the  emperor.  (Plin. 
H,  N.  xvi.  3.  Aul.  Gell.  v.  6.  Tac 
Ann,  XT.  12.)  The  illustration  is 
from  a  painting  at  Pompeii,  repre- 
senting a  young  warrior  with  the  civic 
wreath. 

6.  Corona  muralis.  The  mwral 
crown;  decorated  with  the  towers 
and  turrets  of  a 
battlement,  and 
given  as  a  re- 
ward of  valour 
to  the  soldier 
who  was  first  in 
scaling  the  walls 
of  ab^iegedcity. 
(Liv.  xxvi.  48. 
AuL  GelL  v.  6.) 
The  character  of  this  crown  is  known 
from  the  representations  of  the  god- 
dess Cybele,  to  whom  it  was  ascnbed 
by  poeCi  and  artists,  in  order  to  typify 
uie  cities  of  the  earth  over  which  she 


presided.  (Lucret  ii  607 — 610.  Ov. 
Fast  iv.  219.)  The  example  is  from 
a  bas-relief  found  in  a  sepulchre  near 
Rome. 

7.  Corona  castrensis,  or  vaUaris. 
A  crown  of  gold,  ornamented  with 
palisades  ivaUwn),  and  bestowed  upon 
the  soldier  who  first  surmounted 
the  stockade,  and  forced  an  entrance 
into  an  enemy's  camp.  (AuL  GelL 
v.  6.  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  6.)  Of  this  no 
authentic  specimen  exists. 

8.  Corona  classica,  navalis,  or  ros- 
trata,  A  chaplet  of  gold  designed 
to  imitate  the 
beaks  of  ships 
{rostra\  and 
presented  to  the 
admiral  who  had 
destroyed  a  hos- 
tile fleet,  and, 
perhaps,  also  to 
the  sailor  who 
was  the  first  to 
board  an  ene- 
iny's  vessel.  (Paterc  ii.  81.  Virg. 
JEn.  vuL  684.  Plin.  H,N,  xvL  3. 
and  4.  Aul.  Gell.  v.  6.)  It  is  repre- 
sented  in  the  annexed  wood-cut,  on 
the  head  of  Agrippa,  from  a  bronze 
medaL 

9.  Corona  radiata.  The  radiated 
crown;  set  round  with  projecting 
rays,  and  pro- 
perly assigned 
to  the  gods  or 
deified  heroes ; 
whence  it  was 
generally  as- 
sumed by  the 
Roman  empe- 
rors, and  by 
some  other  per- 
sons who  affected  the  attributes  of 
divinity.  (Stat  Theb,  1.  28.)  Its 
character  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration,  on  the  head  of  Augustus, 
from  one  of  the  Marlborough  eems. 

10.  Corona  paetHis,  ptectuis,  or 
pUxHis.  A  festive  garland  worn 
merely  as  an  ornament  round  the 
head,  and  composed  of  natural 
flowers  with  their  leaves  adhering  to 
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the  stalks,  by  which  they  were  twisted 
and  twined  toge- 
gether,  as  in  the 
annexed  illustra- 
tion, representing 
a  personification 
of  Spring,  from  a 
marble  bas-relief. 
Plin.  H,  N,  xxL 
8.  AoL  GelL  xviii.  2.  Plant.  Bacch, 
1.  I.  37. 

11.  ConmanUilit,  An  ornamental 
garland  for  the  head,  made  of  flow- 
ers  plucked  firom 
their  stalks,  and 
sewed  together. 
It  was  the  one 
worn  by  the  Salii 
at  their  festivals ; 
and  was  original- 
ly composed  of 
flowers  of  any 
description,  but 
subsequently  of 
the  rose  alone,  the  choicest  leaves 
being  selected  from  each  blossom, 
and  then  sewn  together.  (Plin. 
H.  JV.  XXL  8.)  It  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  on  the  head 
of  a  Roman  empress,  from  an  en- 
g^ved  gem. 

12.  Corona  natalitia,  A  wreath 
of  laurel,  ivy,  or  parsley,  which  the 
Romans  were  in  the  custom  of  sus- 
pending over  the  door  of  a  house  in 
which  a  birth  had  taken  place,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  natives  of  Holland 
put  up  a  rosette  of  lace  upon  similar 
occasions.  Bartholin,  de  Puerp.  p. 
127.  Compare  Juv.  Sat.  ix.  85. 

13.  Corona  longa  (droOv/ils,  6»o- 
Bvfuds^  A  long 
wreath  or  futoon 
of  flowers  hung 
over  the  neck  and 
chest,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  ro- 
aanft  of  which  it 
was  the  probable 
original,  the  ro- 
sary being  still 
called '^iscorona** 
by    the   modem 


Italians ;  but,  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  it  appears  to  have  been  more 
particularly  employed  as  a  festive 
decoration,  and  was  used  to  ornament 
buildings  as  well  as  persons.  (Ovid. 
Fa9t  iv.  738.  Cic.  Leg.  ii  24.)  The 
illustration  is  from  an  ivory  carving 
in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  supposed 
to  represent  M.  Antony  in  the  cos* 
tume  of  a  follower  of  Bacchus,  and 
resembles  exactly  the  description 
irhich  Cicero  gives  of  Verres,  with  a 
chaplet  on  his  head,  and  a  garland 
round  his  neck  —  ipse  autem  coronam 
habebat  unam  in  capites  alteram  in 
coOo,     Fcrr.  ii.  5.  11. 

14.  A  cornice^  or  projecting  mem- 
ber, used  to  decorate  walls,  either  as 
a  finish  on  the  top  (see  the  next  il- 
lustration), or  for  the  purpose  of 
making  ornamental  divisions  on  any 
part  of  the  surface.  Vitruv.  v.  2. 
Id.  vii.  3.  4.   Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvi.  69. 

15.  A  particular  member  of  the 
cornice  which  crowns  an  entablature 
under  the  roof,  still  called  by  our 
architects  the  corona.    It  is  that  par- 


ticular member  which  has  a  broad 
flat  fiice  situated  between  the  ctfma 
recta  above,  and  the  cymatium,  or  bed 
moulding,  below,  from  which  it  has 
a  bold  projection.  (Vitruv.  iv.  8.  6.) 
The  Roman  architects,  unlike  ours, 
do  not  appear  to  have  appropriated 
any  distinct  word  to  express  collec- 
tively all  the  members  of  which  a 
cornice  is  composed ;  consequently, 
they  did  not  regard  the  cornice  as 
an  entire  porUon  of  an  entablature, 
but  as  several  distinct  members, 
which  are  always  enumerated  sepa- 
rately :   vix.  the  eima ;  cymativm  in 
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conma;  cymatium  in  imo. 
Hesychins,  however,  uses  the  Greek 
Kopatvls  in  a  collectiye  sense,  as  equi- 
valent to  our  cornice. 

CORONA'RIA.  A  female  who 
makes  garlands  and  chaplets.  Plin. 
H.N,  xxi.  3.     See  next  illustration. 

CORONA'RIUS  (<rr€<t>aymr\6icos, 
ffTt^ayow^Kijs),  One  who  makes  and 
sells  garlands,  wreaths,  chaplets,  or 
crowns,  of  real  or  artificial  flowers. 


(Front,  ad  M.  Cos.  Ep,  i.  6.  Plin. 
U,N.  xxxiv.  26.)  The  illustration 
is  from  a  Pompeian  painting,  and 
represents  male  and  female  genii  en- 
gaged in  this  operation. 

2.  Avarum  coronarium,  A  sum  of 
gold  sent  hy  the  provinces  to  a  com« 
mander,  for  making  a  golden  tri- 
umphal crown.  (Cic  Pis.  37.)  See 
Corona,  1.  (3.). 

3.  Opus  coronarium,  Stucco-vpork 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  cor- 
nices. Vitruv.  vii.  6.  Corona,  U. 
and  15. 

CORONA'TUS  i<rr^ayn^pot). 
Wearing  a  wreath,  chaplet,  or  crown. 
See  the  illustrations  to  Corona. 

2.  Also,  decorated  with  garlands 
or  festoons  ;  applied  to  things,  as 
to  ships  (Ov.  Fast,  iv.  335.);  to 
altars  (Prop.  iii.  10.  19.)  ;  to  cattle 
(Prop,  iil  1.  10.  Id.  iv.  1.  21.). 

CORRIG^A  {Iftds,  a<paipt,grfip), 
A  shoe-string  and  ifoot-lace  ( Cic  Div, 


,  ii.  40.) ;  which  were  sometimes  made 
of  dog's  skin.  (Plin.  H.N,  xxx. 
12.)  The  examples  are  from  Pom- 
peian paintings. 

CORRU'GIS.  Literally  wrinkled; 
but  it  is  applied  to  the  plaits  of  a 
loose  garment  (sinus  corrugis,  Nemes. 
Cyneg,  93.),  produced  by  tieing  a 
girdle  round  it  (see  the  figures  in 
the  opposite  column  ;  or  to  the  ir- 
regular and  transverse  folds  created 
by  throwing  up  a  portion  over  the 
shoulder,  instead  of  leaving  it  pen- 
dant, as  seen  on  the  right  side  of  the 

figure  S.  CONTABULATIO. 

CORS^.  Fillets  or  mouldings 
employed  to  decorate  the  external 
face  of  a  marble  door-post  (Vitruv. 
iv.  6.)    See  the  illustration  s.  Ante- 

PAGMENTUM. 

CORTFNA.  A  deep  circular 
vessel,  or  caldron^  employed  for  boil- 
ing meat,  melting 
pitch  (Plin.  H.N, 
xvi.  22. ),  making 
paint  (Id.  xxxv. 
42.),  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  pur- 
poses, for  which 
its  form  and  cha- 
racter rendered  it  convenient,  and 
which,  when  placed  over  the  fire, 
was  either  raised  upon  a  trivet,  or 
supported  upon  large  stones  put 
under  it  (Plin.  H,  N  xxxvi.  65.) 
The  example  is  copied  A*om  a  bronze 
original  found  at  Pompeii. 

2.  (SA/aos,  tdmXos^  iwlOrifta  roS  rpl- 
»o«oj).  The  lid  or  covering  placed 
over  the  caldron 
or  hollow  part  of 
the  Delphic  tri- 
pod (Virg.  ^n, 
vi.  347.  Prudent 
Apoth.  506.  tripo- 
das  cortina  tegit, 
Jul.  Pollux.  X. 
81.),  upon  which 
the  priestess  sat 
to  receive  the  di- 
vine afflatus,  and  pronounce  her  re- 
sponses. It  had  the  form  of  a  half 
globe,  and  is  frequently  represented 
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manner  by  sculptors,  lying 
f  upon  the  ground  at  the  feet 
io ;  but  when  placed  upon  the 
,  the  two  together  made  a 
te  globe ;  as  shown  in  the  il- 
3n,  A-om  a  bas-relief  upon  an 
I  the  Villa  Borghese.  In  the 
I,  the  raven,  sacred  to  Apollo, 
g  on  its  top ;  in  one  of  Hamil- 
ases,  Apollo  himself  is  seen 
apon  the  cup,  without  any  lid, 

another,  upon  a  lid  like  the 

n  altar  in  the  form  of  a  tripod, 
f  marble,  bronze,  or 
«iou8  metals,  often 
d  to  be  dedicated  as 
ring  in  the  temples 
gods,  and  likewise 
ed  as  a  piece  of  or- 
al furniture  in  the 
of  great  and  wealthy 
L  (PUn.  H.  N. 
8.  Suet  Awg,  h2. 
re  Mart  xii.  66.) 
lustration  is  from  an  original 
>le  in  the  Vatican. 
he  vault  or  ceiling  over  the 
n  a  theatre,  from  ite  resem- 
to  the  covering  of  the  tripod. 

Sever.  JEtn,  294. 
flTINA'LE.      A    cellar  in 
new-made  wine    was    boiled 
in  caldrons  {cortirue),    Colu- 

6.  19. 

ITIN'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
I  A.  Ammian.  zxix.  1. 
ElVUS  (K<Jpo|).  The  name 
»  several  machines  employed 
J  and  military  operations,  and 
attack  or  defence  of  fortified 

each  of  which  was  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  in  form 
*aven's  beak,  or  from  the  man- 
its  application,  like  the  raven 
'  down,  and  carrying  off  its 
consequently,  the  word  may 
slated  a  crane,  ti  grappHng-ironj 
'bar,  as  best  suits  the  context 
!  passages  where  it  occurs. 
Curt  iv.  2.  Id.  iv.  4.  Vitruv. 

.  cutting  instrument  used  in 


surgical  operations,  because  the  blade 
was  shapcNl  like  a  raven's  beak.  Cel- 
sus,  vii.  19. 

CORYC-ffi'UM.  An  apartment 
in  the  gymnasium,  and  m  large 
bathing  establishments,  such  as  £e 
Roman  Therms,  appropriated  for 
playing  a  particular  kind  of  game, 
which  consisted  in  buffetting  back- 
wards and  forwards  a  large  sack 
(kc^kos),  filled  with  fig  grains,  olive 
husks,  bran,  or  sand,  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  Anthyll.  ap.  Oribas.  Coll, 
Med.  6.   Vitruv.  V.  11. 

CORYM'BIUM.  A  wig  of  false 
hair,  dressed  in  imitation  of  the  co- 
rymbus  (Pet  Sat,  110.  1.  and  5.), 
— a  fashion  which  is  explained  in  the 
next  article.  No.  2. 

CORY  M' BUS  (K6pu,i€os).  A 
bunch  of  ivy  bernee,  and  likewise  of 
other  kinds  of  fruit  which  grow  in  the 
same  conical -shaped  clusters;  after- 
wards, a  wreath  or  chaplet  made  with 
the  leaves  and  clusters  of  the  ivy,  which 
the  ancients  used  as  a  festive  orna- 
ment on  many  oc- 
casions, but  espe- 
cially as  an  appro- 
priate decoration 
for  Bacchus  and 
his  followers,  as  in 
the  annexed  illus- 
tration, from  a 
marble  bust,  sup- 
posed to  represent 
Ariadne.  TibulL  i. 
30.  39.  Juv.  vi.  52. 

2.  A  peculiar  manner  of  arrang- 
ing the  hair,  more  especially  cha- 
racteristic  of  the 
early  population  of 
Athens  (Heraclid. 
ap,  Athen.  xii.  5. 
Compare  Cboby- 
Lus),  and  of  the 
female  sex  amongst 
them.  (SchoL  ad 
Thucyd.  i.  6.)  It 
was  produced  by 
turning  the  hair 
backwards  all  round  the  head,  and 
drawing  it  up  to  a  point  at  the  top, 
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where  it  was  tied  with  a  band,  so 
as  to  hare  a  sort  of  resemblance  in 
general  form  to  a  cluster  of  ivy  ber- 
ries, as  shown  by  the  example,  fh>m 
a  bas-relief  in  Greek  marble.     When 
ihe  hair  was  too  long  or  too  abundant 
to  be  tied  thus  simply,  it  was  fastened 
in  a  double  bow  across  the  top  of  the 
head,  as  in  the  well-known  statue  of  , 
Apollo  Belvedere,  and  a  bust  of  Diana  ' 
in  the  British  Museum.     In  Cicero  i 
(Ep,  AtL   xiv.   3.)  Corymbus  is  a  ; 
proper  name,  arising  out  of  the  ens-  ! 
tom  of  arranging  the  hair  in  the  man- 
ner described.  Emesti,  Clav.  Cics.v. 

S.  The  elevated  ornament  on  the 
stem  of  a  ship  (Val.  Flacc.  i.  272.) ; 
ibr  which  the  special  name  is  Aplus- 
TRE ;  which  see. 

CORY'TUS  {yt>^vT6s).  Properly, 
and  accurately  a  how-case  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  JEn.  x.  168.), 
as  contradistinguished 
ftx)m  the  quiver  for 
arrows  (pharetra)  ;  al- 
though the  same  case 
was  sometimes  used 
to  carry  both  the  bow 
and  arrows,  when  it  is 
distinguished  by  a 
characteristic  epithet 
(wagitti/eri  coryti,  Sil. 
ItaL  XV.  773.).  An  example  of  both 
kinds  is  given  in  the  engraving,  the 
simple  bow -case  from  a  fictile  vase, 
the  one  containing  the  bow  and  ar- 
rows fh>m  an  engraved  gem. 

COS  {hcS^ri).  A  hone,  wheUtone, 
or  grindstone ;  worked  with  water  and 
oil  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  47.),  and  by 


engraved  gem,  represents  Cupid 
sharpening  his  arrows  on  a  grind- 
stone, exactly  as  described  by  Horace 
{Od.  ii.  8.  15.  ardenies  acuens  aagittas 
Cote  cruenta, 

C  O  S  M  E'  T  ^.  Ladies'  maids ; 
slaves  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
the  toilet  of  the  Roman  ladies,  and 
assist  in  dressing  and  adorning  their 
mistresses.  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  477.  Hein- 
dorf.  ad  Hor.  Sat,  i.  2.  98. 

COTHURNATUS.  Wearing  the 
cothumusy  as  explained  and  illustrated 
in  the  next  word. 

COTHUR'NUS  {K6eopvos).  A 
high  boot  of  Greek  original,  usually 
worn  by  huntsmen,  and  persons  ad- 
dicted to  the  sports  of  the  field.  It 
was  a  leather  boot,  enveloping  the 
entire  foot  (  whence  coMaimoca/beafiu, 
Plin.  H,  N.  vii.  19.)  and  leg  as  far  as 


the  same  sort  of  machinery  as  now 
tmployed.    The  illustration,  from  an 


the  calf  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n,  I  387. 
Herod,  vl  125.),  was  laced  up  the 
front,  and  turned  over  with  a  fall 
down  at  the  top,  besides  possessing 
the  characteristic  peculiarity  of  not 
being  made  right  and  left,  as  the  foot 
coverings  of  the  ancients  usuallv 
were,  but  with  a  straight  sole  («o& 
perpetuo,  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm,  ii. 
400.),  so  that  each  boot  could  be 
worn  indifferently  on  either  foot 
(utroaue  aptus  pedi,  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
BucoL  vii.  32.);  hence  the  frequent 
application  of  the  word  in  the  sin- 
gular, whilst  the  calcei  and  other 
coverings  made  in  pairs  mostly  occor 
in  the  plural.  All  these  peculiarities 
are  distinctly  apparent  in  the  illnstra- 
tion,  representing  on  a  larger  scale 
the  boots  worn  by  the  fowler  ex- 
hibited at  p.  67.  8,  AucEPS. 
2.  A  boot  of  the  same  description. 
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bat  more  elaborately  ornamented, 
and  commonly  translated  htukin^  is 
occasionally  assigned  by  the  Greek 
artists  to  some 
of  their  divinities, 
especially  to  Di- 
ana, Bacchus,  and 
Mercury ;  and 
by  the  Romans, 
in  like  manner, 
to  the  goddess 
Roma,  and  to  their  emperors,  as  a 
sign  of  divinity.  Thus  they  were 
assumed  by  M.  Antony,  when  he 
affected  the  character  and  attributes 
of  Bacchus  (VelL  Pat  ii.  82.)  ;  but 
they  were  not  worn  by  the  Roman  as 
a  part  of  his  ordinary  costume  ;  for 
Cicero  {PhiL  iii  6.)  reproaches  the 
insolence  of  one  Tuditanus  who  ap- 
peared in  public  cum  pcJla  et  co- 
thumis.  The  illustration  affords  a 
specimen  of  a  cothurnus  of  this  nature, 
ffom  a  marble  figure  of  the  goddess 
Roma. 

3.  The  Roman  poets  also  make 
use  of  the  word  cothumtUt  as  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  Mpofds  (see  En- 
DROMI8,  3.).  In  this  manner  it  is 
applied  by  Virgil  (/En.  i.  341.),  Ne- 
mesian  (Cyneg.  90.),  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  (Carm.  ii.  400.),  which 
last  passage  minutely  describes  the 
ip9pofds,  but  not  the  cothurnus, 

4.  A  boot  worn  by  tragic  actors  on 
the  stage  (Virg.  £cL  viii  10.  Ser- 
Tios  ad  /.),  hay- 
ing a  cork  sole 
several  inches 
thick,  for  the 
purpose  of  in- 
creasing their 
stature  (compare 
Juv.  •  Sat.  vL 
633.),  and  giving 
them  a  more  im- 
posing appear- 
ance ;  whence  the 
word  also  came  to 
signify  a  grand 
and  dignified 
style.  It  was  hi  order  to  conceal  the 
muij^tly  appeinmce  of  such  a  chaus- 


sure,  that  the  tragic  actors  always 
wore  long  robes  reaching  to  the 
ground,  as  seen  in  the  illustration 
annexed,  from  a  marble  bas-relief  of 
the  Villa  Albani,  representing  a  com- 
pany of  stage-players,  though  here 
the  artist  has  left  the  cothurni  un- 
covered, in  order  to  identify  the 
character  of  the  actor. 

COTIC'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
Cos ;  a  touch-stone  for  assaying  gold 
and  silver.     Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii.  43. 

2.  A  small  mortar,  made  of  the 
same  hard  kind  of  stone  as  that  used 
for  hones  and  grindstones.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxi.  45.  Id.  xxxviL  54.  Isi- 
dor.  Orig.  iv.  11. 

COTT'ABUS  (ic<JTTa€os).  A 
game  of  Sicilian  origin,  and  a  very 
favourite  after-dinner  amusement 
amongst  the  young  men  of  Athens. 
It  was  played  in  various  ways, 
more  or  less  complicated ;  but  Uie 
simple  and  ordinary  manner  con- 
sisted in  casting  the  heel-tap  of  a 
wine  cup  into  a  large  metal  vessel,  or 
upon  the  floor,  whilst  the  player 
affected  to  discover  the  sincerity  of 
his  mistress's  affections  by  the  par- 
ticular sound  of  the  splash  produced 
by  the  wine  in  its  fall;  hence  the 
word  is  applied  to  sounds  of  a  similar 
kind,  but  produced  by  other  means, 
as  the  lash  of  a  whip.  Plant  TVtii. 
iv.  3.  4. 

COT'ULA  or  COT'YLA  (icotAAi»). 
A  small  measure  of  capacity,  con- 
taining the  half  of  a  sextarius.  ( Mart 
Ep,  viii.  71.)  It  was  especially  em- 
ployed by  medical  practitioners,  and 
had  a  graduated  scale  marked  upon 
the  sides,  like  those  used  by  our 
apothecaries,  dividing  it  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  each  of  which  was  termed 
an  uncio,  !  oz. 

COVIN  A'RIUS.  One  who  fighto 
from  a  war-car  of  the  kind  called 
covinus,     Tac.  Agr.  35.  and  36. 

COVI'NUS.  A  war-car  employed 
by  the  Belgee  and  ancient  Britons, 
the  precise  character  of  which  is  not 
ascertained,  beyond  the  fkct  that  it 
was  armed  with  scythes,  and  pro- 
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bablj  had  a  covering  over  head. 
Mela,  iii.  6.  Lucan.  L  426.  Sil.  ItaL 
xvii.  417. 

2.  A  travelling  carriage  adopted 
by  the  later  Romans,  after  the  model 
of  the  Belgian  car  ;  and  which,  from 
a  passage  of  Martial  {Ep.  xii.  24.),  it 
is  inferred,  was  driven  by  the  owner, 
who  sat  inside,  and  not  by  a  coach- 
man. In  the  same  passage,  it  is  also 
distinguished  from  the  carruca  and 
euedum^  bat  without  any  particulars. 

CRA'TER  {Kparfip),  A  capacious 
bowl  or  vessel,  containing  wine  and 
water  mixed  together,  out  of  which 
the  drinking  goblets  were  filled,  and 


handed  round  to  each  individual  at 
table  ;  for  the  ancients  seldom  drank 
their  wine  neat  (Non.  ft,  v,  p.  545. 
Ovid.  FaaL  v.  522.  Virg.  jEn.  i. 
728.)  It  was  made  of  various  mate- 
rials, from  earthenware  up  to  the 
precious  metals ;  and  in  different 
forms,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
designer,  but  always  with  a  wide 
open  mouth,  as  in  the  example,  from 
a  bronze  original  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii. At  meal  time  it  was  brought 
mto  the  eating-room,  and  placed  upon 
the  gtt>und,  or  on  a  stand,  and  the 
cup-bearer  (pinccma,  pocillator)  took 
the  mixed  liquor  from  it  with  a  ladle 
(cyathus)f  out  of  which  he  replenished 
Uie  cups  (pocuhf  calices,  &c),  and 
handed  them  to  the  guests.  In  the 
representations  of  Greek  banquets 
(see  the  examples  quoted  a,  Comis- 
SATio),  the  crater  is  placed  upon  the 
sround  in  front  of  the  tables ;  in  an 
ivory  carving  of  a  Bacchanalian 
•oenA  (Bnonarotti,  Med,  p.  451.),  it 
|MHiAi   likewiae   upon   the   ground, 


while  a  winged  genius  pours  the 
wine  into  it  from  an  amphora ;  and 
in  a  marble  bas-relief,  representing  a 
similar  subject  (Bartoli,  Adm,  p. 
45.),  a  Faun  fills  it  in  like  manner 
from  a  wine  skin  (uter). 

2.  The  crater  of  a  volcanic  moun- 
tain (Plin.  H.N.  iu.  14.  Lucret  vi. 
702.);  which  is  produced  by  the 
cinders  and  other  matters  disclmrged 
into  the  air  from  the  mouth  of  the 
volcano,  falling  down  again  all  round 
the  top,  when  they  naturally  form  a 
deep  circular  basin,  through  which 
the  eruption  finds  its  vent 

CRA'TES  (Tap(T6s).  Our  crate; 
a  stand,  fhune,  or  basket,  made  with 
hurdles,  or  like  a  hurdle  ;  also  a  hur- 
dle itself;  all  of  which  were  employed 
by  the  ancients  in  many  different 
ways,  as  the  same  objects  still  are 
amongst  ourselves.  Varro,  Cato, 
Columell.  Virg.  Hor.  Csbs.  &c. 

2.  Same  as  Carnarium.  Juven. 
xi.  82. 

3.  Stdt  crate  necari.  To  be  ex- 
ecuted under  the  hurdle  ;  an  unusual 
method  of  punishment,  sometimes 
adopted  by  the  Romans  (Liv.  i.  51. 
Id.  iv.  50.),  in  which  the  condemned 
was  laid  under  a  hurdle,  and  crushed 
by  a  weight  of  stones  thrown  upon  it 
Plant  Pcm.  v.  2.  65. 

CRATIC'IUS.  Made  with  hur- 
dies,  or  hurdle-wise.    See  Paries,  1. 

CRATFCULA  (rafif^lov).  Dimin- 
utive of  Crates  ;  whence,  in  a  more 
special    sense,    a   gridinm.       (Cato, 


I  I 


B.  B.  13.  2.  Mart  Ep.  xiv.  221.) 
The  example  is  taken  from  an  ori- 
ginal of  bronze  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Pffistum,  but  without  the  handle, 
which  is  restored  in  the  engraving, 
from  a  similar  specimen  painted  in  a 
sepulchre  of  the  Christian  era  on  the 
Via  Tiburtina. 

CREAG'RA  (Kptdypa).     A  Greek 
word  Latinized  (Marc.    Cap.),    for 
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which  the  proper  Latin  term  is  Har- 
PAOO ;  which  see. 

CREM'IUM  (4>f^yayor).  Small 
wood,  or  underwoodf  for  burning ;  es- 
pecially employed  in  bakers*  ovens. 
ColumelL  xn.  19.  3.  Ulp.  Dig,  32. 35. 

CREPieULUM,  CREPIiy- 
ULUM,  or  CREPIT'ULUM.  An 
ornament  for  the  head  worn  by  fe- 
males, supposed  to  have  acquired  its 
name  from  the  jingling  sound  it  made 
with  every  motion  of  the  wearer  ; 
but  nothing  definite  is  known  respect- 
ing it,  and  the  readings  are  doubtful. 
Pectus,  «.  V.  TertulL  de  PaXL  4. 

CREPIDA  iiefnrwis\  Usually 
translated  a  slipper,  which  gives  a 
very  imper- 
fect, as  well 
as  incorrect, 
notion  of  the  /    "*'^'^^'^0>-.,,^ 

word.       The  \x,,^^ -lIlXl^-^. 

crepida  con- 
sisted of  a  thick  sole  welted  on  to  a 
low  piece  of  leather,  which  only 
covered  the  side  of  the  foot,  but  had 
a  nnmber  of  eyes  {ansa)  on  its  upper 
edge,  through  which  a  flat  thong 
{amaUwn)  was  passed  to  bind  it  on 
the  foot,  as  in  Uie  preceding  wood- 
cut from  a  Greek  marble ;  or  some- 
times loops  {ansne)  only  were  welted 
to  the  sole,  as  in  Uie  annexed  exam- 
ple, also  from 
a  Greek  sta- 
tue, through 
which  the  a- 
mentum  was 
interlaced,  in 
different    and 

fancifol  patterns,  across  the 
and  as  high  as  the  ankle, 
properly  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
naticmal  costume,  was  adopted  by 
both  sexes,  and  considered  the  proper 
chaussure  to  be  worn  with  the  pallium^ 
and  with  the  chkunya;  consequently, 
on  the  fictile  vases  and  other  works  of 
art,  when  figures  are  clad  in  the 
above-named  garments,  and  not  bare- 
footed, as  in  the  heroic  style,  their 
feet  are  commonly  protected  by  cover- 
ings of  a  similar  description  to  those 


introduced  above.     Hor.   Sat,  i.   S. 
127.     Pers.   i.    127.    Liv.    xxix.   19. 
Suet  Tib,  13.  AuL  GeU.  xiii.  21.  3. 
2.  Crepida  carhatina.     See   Car- 

BATINA. 

CREPIDA'RIUS.  One  who  fol- 
lowed  the  trade  of  making  crepida, 
Aul.  Gell.  xiii.  21. 

CREPIDA'TUS.  Wearing  shoes 
of  the  kind  called  crepida ;  properly 
characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  and  used 
with  the  chlamya  or  the  pallium, 
(Cic  Pis,  38.  Suet.  Dom.  4.  Cre- 
pida.) The  well-known  statue  of 
the  Belvedere  Apollo,  which  has  the 
chlamys  on  its  left  ami,  will  furnish 
an  example. 

CREPliyULA.  Diminutive  of 
Crepida  ;  whence  especially  applied 
to  those  worn  by  females.  Plant. 
Pers.  iv.  2.  3. 

CREPPDO  {Kfnrwisy  Any  raised 
basement  upon  which  other  things 
are  built  or  supported,  as  of  a  temple, 
altar,  obelisk,  &c.  Plin.  H.N,  xxxvL 
14.  Compare  Cic.  Orat.  67. 

2.  A  wall  built  as  a  margin  or 
embankment  along  the  side  of  a 
river,  port,  or  basin  of  water,  to  form 
a  quay,  against  which  ships  were 
moored,  and  passengers  or  merchan- 
dise landed  or  embarked.  Cic  Verr, 
ii.  5.  7.  Quint.  Curt  iv.  5.  Id.  v.  1. 

3.  The  troitoir,  or  raised  causeway 
for  foot  passengers  on  the  side  of  a 
Roman  road  or  street.  (Juv.  v.  8. 
Pet  Sat  9.  2. )  The  illustration  re- 
presents a  street,  with  its  road-way 


instep, 
It  was 


and  foot-pavement,  in    the    city   of 
Pompeii. 
4.  In  architecture,  the  projecting 
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members  of  a  oomice»  or  other  orna- 
ments in  a  building. 

CREPITAC'ULUM. 
rattle^  with  bells  attached, 
to  make  a  jingling  sound ; 
especially,  a  child* a  ratde. 
(Quint,  ix.  4.  66.  Capell.  1 4. 
Compare  Lucret  v.  230. 
where  the  diminutive,  ere- 
pitacUlum,  is  used.)  The 
example  represents  an  ori- 
ginal found  at  Pompeii. 

2.  Martial  {Ep,  xiy.  54.),  and 
Apuleius  (Afei,  xi.  p.  240.),  give  the 
same  designation  to  the  Egyptian  sis- 
irum,  which  was  only  another  kind 
of  rattle ;  see  that  word  and  the  il- 
lustration. 

CREP'ITUS,  sc.  digitorum;  or 
concrepare  digitis,     A  snapping  of  the 


A  little 

(I) 
t 


;  senting  a  drunken  Faun,  fh>m  a  statue 

\  found  at  Herculaneum,  as  it  were  in 

the  act  of  exclaiming,  "  Eat,  drink, 

,  and  be  merry ;  all  eUe  is  not  worth 

this  snap  of  the  fingers." 

CREPUN'DIA  (<nr«^>7ai;o).    CAt/- 

I  dren*8  playthinga ;    consisting    of    a 

I  variety  of  miniature  objects,  such  as 

i  rattles,  dolls,  little  swords,  hatchets, 

&c. ,  and  other  toys  similar  to  those 

'  given    to    children    at    the    present 

•  day.     But  the  Greeks  and  Romans 

also  included  under  the  same  name 

little  tokens  of  the  same  description 

,  which  they  used  to  tie  round  their 

children's  necks  (Plaut  Mil,  v.  6.)  for 

(  ornaments,  or  amulets,  and  also  to 

serve  as  a  means  of  recognition  for 

those  who  were  exposed,  or  put  out 

to  nurse.      (Plaut.   Ciat   iv.    1.    13. 


fingers  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the 
thumb  (hence  pollex  argufus.  Mart 
tL  89.)  firmly  against  the  middle 
finger,  a  gesture  employed  by  the 
ancients  for  making  a  sign  to  attract 
observation  (Cic.  Agr,  ii.  30.) ;  par- 
ticularly as  a  summons  to  their  slaves 
(Pet.  Sat.  27.  5.  Mart  Ep.  xiv.  19. 
Id.  iii.  82.)  ;  and,  in  general,  as  a 
mark  of  contemptuous  indifference  { 
which  latter  expression  is  implied  by 
the  figure  in  the  engraving,  repre* 


Cic  BruL  91.  Soph.  (Ed.  T,  1035.) 
Several  of  these  are  enumerated  by 
Plautus  {Rud,  iv.  4.  111—126.  Ep. 
V.  i.  34),  and  are  seen  round  the 
neck  of  a  child  in  a  statue  of  the  Pio- 
Clementine  Museum,  copied  in  the 
preceding  engraving,  of  the  same 
character  as  he  mentions :  —  viz.  a 
half  moon  (/unii/a),  on  the  top  of  the 
right  shoulder;  then  a  double  axe 
(aecuriada  ancipea)  ;  next  a  bucket 
{aitula  araenteola)  ;  a  sort  of  fiower, 
not  mentioned  ;  a  little  sword  (eiwt- 
culua  aureolus);  a  little  hand  (mani- 
cula) ;  then  another  half-moon ;  a 
dolphin,  instead  of  the  little  sow 
{aueula)  mentioned  by  Plautus ;  with 
I  a  recurrence  of  the  same  ol^jects. 


GRETA. 
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CRE'TA.  The  aame  as  Calx  and 
LiNKA  ALBA.     PUd.  H.N.  Tiii.  65. 

CRIBELLUM  (jcwtkIvmv),  Di- 
miDotiTe  of 

CRFBRUM  (KoiTKiPop).  A  tieve; 
made  of  parchment  perforated  with 
holes,  or  of  horse- 
hair, thread,  papy- 
rus, or  rushes,  in- 
terwoven,  so  as  to 
leaTe  interstices 
between  each  plat 
The  Romans  sifted 
their  floor  through 
two  kinds  of 
sieres,  called  respectively  excuMwria 
and  poDinaria^  the  latter  of  which 
gare  the  finest  flour,  termed  poUen. 
SieTes  of  horse^hair  were  first  made 
bj  the  Gauls ;  those  of  linen  by  the 
Spaniards;  and  of  papyrus  and 
rashes  by  the  Egyptians.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xviii.  28.  Cato,  /?.  R.  76.  3. 
Pers.  SaL  3.  112.)  The  example  is 
from  a  bas-relief  on  the  Column  of 
Trajan. 

CRINALE.  A  large  comb  of 
oonTex  form  (curvum^  Ovid.  Met-  v. 
52.),  made  to  fit 
the  back  of  the 
head,  where  it  was 
placed  to  keep  the 
back  hair  close 
down  to  the  head, 
as  shown  by  the 
annexed  engrav- 
ing, from  a  small 
broaxe  figure,  re- 
preaenting  -one  of  the  Sabine  women 
m  the  arms  of  a  Roman  soldier. 
(Gvasoo,  dette  Omatrici,  p.  69.)  It 
will  be  understood  that  the  long  ends 
of  the  hair  have  fedlen  from  their 
plaee  by  the  violence  of  the  struggle 
in  which  the  figures  had  been  en- 
gaged ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
Uie  women  of  Rome  and  its  neigb- 
boorhood  still  wear  a  comb  of  the 
kind,    which    they    call    '*h 

CRFNIS  (^ptiy.  Any  hair;  then 
eapeeiallj  the  hair  of  the  head ;  more 
paiticalariy  imj^ying  a  head  of  hair 


in  its  natural  state  and  growth  ;  i.  e. 
not  cut,  nor  artificially  dressed. 
Hence,  crinia  pastus,  dishevelled  hair, 
which  is  left  to  hang  down  to  its  frill 
length,  as  was  usual  with  the  women 
of  antiquity  when  a£9icted  with  any 
great  calamity  (Li v.  i.  13.  and  see 
the  illustration  a.  Prjefica)  ;  crini» 
aparatta,  hair  which  streams  wildly 
from  the  head,  characteristic  of  per- 
sons under  violent  exertions,  or  pos- 
sessed by  any  furious  passion  or 
impulse.  Ovid.  Met.  i.  542.  and  the 
illustration  a.  Baccha. 

CRINFTUa  Having  long  and 
flowing  hair,  which  is  suffered  to 
hang  down  at  its  natural  length,  such 
as  the  figures  introduced  a.  Acerse- 
COME8  and  Camillus.  Ennius  ap, 
Cic.  Acad  ii.  28.  Mart  Ep.  xii.  49. 

CRISTA  (K6<po9).  The  creat  of  a 
helmet ;  which  was  affixed  to  an  ele- 
vated ridge  (apex)  on  the  top  of  the 
scull-cap.  (Virg.  Jfc'n.  xii.  89.  Liv. 
X.  39.  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  57.)  Both  the 
apex  and  criata  are  often  included 
under  the  latter  term ;  but  the  real 
difference  between,  the  two  words  is 


that  given.  The  illustration  here 
introduced  affords  an  example  of 
three  Roman  helmets,  with  their 
crests  composed  of  feathers,  from  a 
group  originally  belonging  to  the 
Arch  of  Trajan,  but  now  inserted 
on  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  near 
the  Coliseum.  The  Greek  crests 
were  more  usually  made  of  horse- 
hair, with  the  entire  tail  falling 
down  behind,  as  a  protection  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  and  back,  like  the 
left-hand  figure  in  the  following  en- 
graving,  fl^m  a  fictile    vase;    and 
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they  sometimes  added  as  many  as 
three  crests  to  one  hehnet,  like  the 


right-hand  figure  in  the  engraying, 
ftom  a  statue  of  Minerva. 

CRISTA'TUS.  Applied  to  hel- 
mets,  distinguishes  those  which  were 
fitted  with  a  crest  (crista)  from  the 
mere  scull-cap  (cudo\  which  had 
neither  ridge-piece  nor  crest  (Liv. 
ix.  40.  Ovid.  Met  viii.  25.)  Com- 
pare the  preceding  wood-cuts  with 
the  illustration  to  Cudo. 

CRCBYLUS  (icp««^Aof  or  icfx^ 
evXos).  Designates  a  particular 
manner  of  arranging  the  hair,  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  earliest  in- 
habitanU  of  Athens  (Thucyd.  i.  6.), 
and  some  uncivilized  nations  (cro- 
hylos  barbarorum,  Tertull.  Virg.  Ve- 
land,  10.).  It  was  effected  by  draw- 
ing back  the 
hair  firom  the 
roots  all  round 
the  head,  and 
fkstening  it  in 
a  knot,  or  with 
a  tie  at  the 
top ;  and  the 
same  fashion 
prevailed       a- 

mongst  both  sexes  of  the  Greeks: 
but  the  term  crobyltu  had  an  especial 
reference  to  the  men ;  con/mbus,  on 
the  contrary,  to  the  women.  (Schol. 
ad  Thucyd.  /.c)  Yet  Tbucydides 
and  Heraclides  of  Pontus  (ap.  Athen. 
xiL  5.)  use  the  two  words  Kp^o€vXot 
and  K6fnff»€os  as  convertible  terms, 
and  both  descriptive  of  the  male  ad- 
justment.    It  is,  moreover,  an   un- 


founded statement  to  say,  as  some  of 
the  interpreters  have  done,  that  the 
fashion  was  peculiar  to  "  elderly  per- 
sons." Thucydides,  in  narrating  the 
progress  of  the  Greeks  towards 
civilization  in  dress  and  manners, 
remarks  that  certain  antiquated 
customs,  and  amongst  them  that 
of  the  crobyliu^  had  but  lateljr  been 
given  up  by  some  of  the  old  peo- 
ple. But  age  is  always  the  most 
averse  to  change,  and  the  last  to 
adopt  new  fashions;  and  many  will 
remember  a  similar  instance  in  mo- 
dem Europe  to  that  mentioned  by 
Thucydides,  where  some  few  of  the 
oldest  people  continued  to  wear  their 
pig-tails  long  after  they  had  been 
generally  laid  aside  by  the  younger 
portion  of  the  community.  Besides, 
the  Greek  artists  frequently  give  a 
coiffure  of  this  kind  to  Apollo,  Bac- 
chus, and  youthful  persons,  as  in  our 
example,  from  a  bronze  figure  of  a 
boy  discovered  at  Herculaneum.  The 
precise  set  of  the  hair  is  not  given 
with  sufficient  distinctness;  but  in 
the  original  it  is  clearly  seen  to  be 
turned  back  and  tied  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  more  plainly  shown 
by  the  head  of  the  female  illustrating 
the  word  Cortmbus. 

CROCCTA  {KpoKmT6v).  A  rich 
saffron-coloured  robe,  or  gala  dress, 
worn  by  the  Greek  women  at  the 
Dionysiac  festivals ;  and  from  them 
adopted  by  the  ladies  of  Rome  (Non. 
»,  V.  p.  549.  Plaut.  Fragm,  ap.  Non. 
«.  Strophium,  p.  538. ) ;  by  the  priests 
of  Cybele  (Apul.  Met  viii.  p.  172.)  ; 
and  also  by  some  individuals  who 
affected  a  feminine  and  foppish  style 
of  dress.    Cic  Hanup.  Reman*,  21. 

CROCCTULA  iitpoK^iop).  Di- 
minutive of  the  preceding.  Plant. 
Epid  ii.  2.  49.  Virg.  CataUcL  v.  21. 

CROTAI^IUM  (Kpordxiop),  Li- 
terally, a  small  rattle ;  a  sort  of  pet 
or  fancy  name  by  which  the  Roman 
ladies  designated  a  pendant  to  their 
ear-rings,  when  formed  by  two  or 
more  drop  pearls  (WencAf),  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  a  sharp  crackling 
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souDd  (like  that  of  the  crotalnm), 
when  shaken  against 
each  other  bj  the  mo- 
tions of  the  wearer. 
(Pet  Sat  67.  9.  Plin. 
H,N,  ix.  56.)  The 
example  represents 
an  original  ear-ring 
found  at  PompeiL 

CROTALIS'TRIA.  A  female 
performer  on  the  crotala.  Prop.  iv. 
8.  39.    See  the  next  wood-cut. 

CROT'ALUM  (KfM^ToAoO.  A 
sort  of  musical  instrument  especially 
employed  in  the  worship  of  Cybele 
(ApuL  Met  yiiu  p.  170.),  and  fre- 
quently used  to  form  an  accompani- 
ment for  dancing.  (P.  Scipio  ap, 
Macrob.  Sat  ii.  10.  Virg.  Copa,  2.) 
It  consisted  of  two  split  canes,  or 
hollow  pieces  of  wood  or  metal,  joined 
together  by  a  straight  handle,  as  in 
the  right-hand  figure  of  the  annexed 
engraving,  from  a  mosaic  pavement 


CRUCIFIX'US.     Or,   separately, 

I  cntci  fixuMi  nailed  to  the  cross,  m 

the   manner  we   understand   by  the 

'  term  crucified.     Quint  vii.  1 .  3.  Plin. 

I  H.N,  viii.  18. 

I  CRUMF/NA  (fiaXhniov).  A 
leathern  pouch  for  carrying  money, 
slung  over  the  neck  by  a  strap  (PUut 
;  Asin,  iii.  3.  67.  Id.  True,  iiL  1.  7.), 
'  so  as  to  hang  in  front  of  the  person, 
,  or  at  his  back ;  whence  Ballio,   in 

I 


in  a  tomb  excavated  in  the  Villa 
Corsini.  When  played,  one  of  these 
was  held  in  each  hand,  and  snapped 
together  with  the  fingers,  so  as  to 
produce  a  crisp  rattling  sound,  like 
the  castanets,  as  shown  by  the  female 
figure  in  the  illustration,  from  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 

CRDCIA'RIUS.  A  criminal  ex- 
ecuted upon  the  cross  {crux)  by 
hanging  (  Pet  Sat,  1 1 2. 5.  cruciarii  pa- 
remies  detrazerunt  pendentem)  ;  hence, 
a  worthless  fellow,  like  our  gattowa" 
bird.      ApuL  Met  x.  p.  215. 


Plautus  (Pseud,  i.  2.  38.),  tells  the 
slave  to  walk  in  front,  that  he  might 
keep  an  eye  upon  the  crumena,  which 
was  slung  behind  him.  It  was  from 
the  practice  of  carrying  money  about 
in  this  manner,  that  the  Greek  ex- 
pression fiaX(uni6rottJOi,  equivalent  to 
our  cut-purse^  derived  its  origin  and 
meaning.  The  illustration  is  from  a 
figure  on  a  bronze  lamp. 

CRUPPELLA'RIUS.  A  Celtic 
word  employed  by  the' Gauls  to  de- 
signate a  particular  class  of  men  who 
fought  as  gladiators,  clothed  frt)m 
head  to  foot  in  an  entire  suit  of  ar- 
mour. (Tac.  Ann.  i.  43.  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  56. )  Men  thus  accoutred 
were  termed  cataphracti  or  cUhanarii 
by  the  Persians,  and  cruppeUarii  by 
the  Gauls.  See  the  illustration  a. 
Cataphracti. 

CRUS'MATA  or  CRU'MAT^ 
(icpo^fiara  or  Kpo^fjuxra),  Caataneia ; 
in  ancient  times,  as  well  as  our  own, 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Spanish  nation  (Mart  Ep,  vi.  71.), 
though  the  same  instruments  were 
also  played  by  the  women  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  as  is  proved  by  the  an- 
nexed illustration,  from  a  fictile  vase ; 
and  by  a  bas-relief  of  the  Capitoline 

F   F 
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Mnseam  (iil  36.),  in  which  a  female 
is  represented  with  the  same  instru- 


ment in  her  right  hand,  and  the  sea- 
biUum  under  her  left  foot 

CRUS'T^.  Figures  or  images 
in  low-relief,  embossed  upon  plate,  as 
contradistinguished  from  emhlemata, 
which  were  in  high-relief.  Cic. 
Verr  ii.  4.  23.  Paul.  Dig,  34.  2.  33. 

CRUSTA'RIUS.  An  artist  who 
designed,  and  modelled  cruxUt  for 
gold  and  silver  plate.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
xxxiil  55.)  They  were  sold  at 
Rome  in  shops  appropriated  for  that 
particular  branch  of  trade,  called 
crwttaria  iabemtp,     Festus,  a.  v. 

CRUSTULA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes  and  sells  cnutvla.  Senec 
Ep  56. 

CRUS'TULUM.  Diminutive  of 
Crurtum.  Any  small  piece  of  pastry 
or  cake,  such  as  a  pastrycook's  tart ; 
especially  given  to  children.  Hor. 
Sat,  i.  1.  25.  Jut.  Sat  ix.  5.  and 
Schol.  Vet  ad  I 

CRUS'TUM.  A  fragment,  or 
broken    piece    of   bread,   cake,    or 

Eistry.  Hence  the  English  cnttt, 
or.  Ep,  I  1.  78.  Virg.  JlSn,  vii.  114. 
CRUX.  One  of  the  machines  or 
contrivances  employed  b^  the  ancients 
for  inflicting  capital  punishment  upon 
criminals  and  slaves.  It  was  made  and 
applied  in  two  different  ways.  Ori- 
gmally,  it  was  an  upright  pole  with  a 
sharp  point  at  the  top  (Greek  irroi^- 
p6%  vtc6Kat^\  upon  which  the  victim 
was  impaled,  as  still  practiied  in  the 
Eut;  a  mode  of  punishment  indicated 
by  Uie  ezpreision  in  crweem  inffigert 
||J«StiiL  xviii.  7.  Hirt  B.  Afr,  66.  X 


i  or    in    crucem  aedere    (Msecen.    ap. 

Senec.  Ep,  101.);  but,  subsequently, 

'  it  was  fitted  with  a  transverse  piece 

'  of  wood,  like  our  cross,  upon  which 

.  the    condemned  was    fastened  with 

..  nails,  or  bound  with  ropes,' and  then 

.  left  to  perish ;  a  mode  of  execution 

expressed  by  such  phrases  as  cruet 

I  fiaere,  or  affigere,  and  the  like.    (Tac. 

i  Ann,  xv.  44.    Pet  Sat  iii.  5.)      It 

would  also  appear  from  other  passages 

(Plin.  H,  N,  xiv.  3.  pendere  in  cmce, 

Pet    Sat    112.   5.),    that   criminals 

were  likewise  hung  upon  it  as  upon 

a  gibbet,  or  gallows, 

CRYP'TA  {Kpinrm,  or  itpwrrh). 
The  original  of  our  word  crypt; 
which,  however,  gives  a  very  incor- 
rect notion  of  the  object  conveyed 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  mind  by 
the  same  term.  The  ancient  crypta 
comes  nearest  to  our  cloister,  which  it 
closely  resembled;  being,  in  fiust,  a 
long  narrow  gallery,  on  the  level  of 
the  ground  (not  subterranean,  as 
commonly  supposed),  inclosed  by 
walls  on  both  sides,  and  receiving  its 
light  fh>m  rows  of  windows,  in  one 
or  both  of  the  side  walls  which  in- 
closed it  Structures  of  this  kind 
were  frequently  built  as  public  edifices 
for  the  convenience  of  the  population ; 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  wealthy 
individuuls  (Seneca,  Ira,  111.  18.); 
as  adjuncts  to  great  mansions ;  to  the 
promenades  connected  with  a  theatre 
(Suet.  Cal,  58.)  ;  and  very  commonly, 
as  we  learn  from  numerous  inscrip- 
tions (Muratori,  InecripL  p.  481.  4. 
Rheines.  Syntagm,  Inecript  ii.  28.) 
were  attached  to  the  side  <n  a  portieut 
or  open  colonnade ;  being  intended  as 
agreeable  places  of  resort,  when  the 
heat  of  the  season  or  indemenej  <^ 
the  weather  rendered  shelter  •ooept- 
able  to  an  idle  and  luxurious  popua- 
tion.  Even  the  Pratorian  guards  had 
a  crypta  adjacent  to  their  permanent 
camp  at  Rome,  which  was  demolished 
by  the  orders  of  Hadrian,  when  he 
attempted  to  reform  the  discipline 
of  the  corps.  (Spart  ^ad!r.  10.)  The 
annexed  illustration,  compared  with 
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the  one  which  follows,  will  afford  a 
correct  idea  of  the  real  nature  of  the 


ancient    crypt.      It    represents    the 
ground-plan  of  a  public  edifice  con- 


structed by  the  priestess  Emachia  at 
Pompeii,  consisting  of  a  crypto,  por- 
ticus,    and    chalcidicum,    all    which 
members  are  enumerated  in  an  in- 
scription affixed  to  the  outside  wall 
over  the  principal    entrance.      The 
three  corridors  or  cloisters   marked 
AAA    constitute  jthe   crypta.     They 
I  are  surrounded  on  three  of  the  sides 
I  by  a  blank  wall,  decorated  with  fresco 
I  paintings  ;  on  the  inside  are  observed 
'  the  windows  which  opened  upon  an 
I  adjoining  colonnade  (jTorhctM), marked 
I  B  B  B  B,  which,  in  its  turn,  surrounds 
I  a  lar^e  central  area,  c.    Considerable 
remams  of  a  similar  structure  are 
I  still  to  be  seen  on  the  site  of  ancient 
I  Capua,    contiguous    to    the    amphi- 
theatre ;  and  an  example  of  these  clois- 
;  ters,  annexed  to  a  theatre,  is  shown 
I  in  the  fragment  containing  the  plan 
I  of  Pompey's  theatre,  s.  Theatrum. 
I      2.  Enclosed  cloisters  of  the  same 
<  description,  as  far  as  relates  to  design 
'  and  locality,  were  usually  constructed, 
j  instead  of  open  colonnades,  round  the 
inner  court-yards  of   Roman  villas 
and  farm-houses,  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  grain,  fruits,  and  such  produce 
as  required  to  be    kept    free  firom 


damp,  and  yet  not  altogether  ex- 
cluded fhim  air.  Vitruvius,  there- 
fore, in  giving  a  design  for  a  model 
villa,  very  wisely  recommends  covered 
galUnies  (crypia)  to  be  constructed 
in  the  interior  of  fkrm  buildings  for 
snch  prodooe  ;  and  the  stabling,  as 
well  as  magaaines  for  less  perishable 


commodities,  to  be  sitoated  in  the 
open  front  court  (vealibulum).  (Vi- 
truv.  vi.  5.  2.  Compare  Varro,  B.  R, 
t  57.)  The  illustration  represents  a 
view  of  the  remains  of  the  suburban 
villa  of  L.  Arrius  Diomedes  at  Pom- 
peii, and  shows  very  clearly  the  cha- 
racter and  style  of  these  appurte- 
F  F  2 
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nances.  On  the  left  hand  oul^  a  por- 
tion of  the  foundations  remain  ;  but 
the  right  wing  and  centre  are  nearly 
entire,  with  a  purt  of  the  first  story 
of  the  villa  behind  it  From  this 
there  is  a  staircase,  still  entire,  lead- 
ing down  into  the  crypta,  which,  it 
will  not  fail  to  be  observed,  is  not  a 
subterranean  cellar,  but  on  the  level  of 
the  ground,  and  with  windows  open- 
ing into  a  square  court,  originally 
surrounded  by  the  other  stories  built 
over  the  cloisters. 

3.  When  the  windows  were  closed 
with  their  wooden  shutters,  the  whole 
corridor  would  form  a  long,  narrow, 
dark  vault;  whence  the  word,  in 
poetical  and  metaphorical  language, 
was  transferred  in  a  secondary  sense 
to  subterranean  passages  of  various 
kinds  :  thus  the  main  sewer,  which 
passed  down  the  Suburra,  in  continu- 
ation of  the  cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome, 
is  termed  crypta  Suburrte  (Juv.  v. 
106.) ;  the  tunnel,  which  passes  under 
the  cliffs  between  Naples  and  Pausi- 
lippo,  now  the  "  Grotto  of  Pausilipo,** 
is  designated  crypta  Neapoliiana 
(Pet  Fragm,  13.  Seneca,  Ep.  57.)  ; 
and  the  crypta,  in  front  of  which 
QuartilU  oners  her  sacrifice  (Pet 
ScU  16.  3.)  may  refer  to  this  same 
grotto,  or  to  a  cloister  attached  to 
her  house  and  gardens,  like  those 
described  above. 

4.  The  stalls  for  the  horses  and 
chariots  in  a  circus  (Sidon.  Carm. 
xxiii  319.)  See  the  illustration  and 
article,  Carceb,  2. 

CRYPTOPOR'TICUa  The  term 
always  employed  by  the  younger 
Pliny  when  speaking  of  a  structure 
similar  to  what  is  described  under  the 
last  word.  It  appears  to  have  been 
only  another  name,  more  fully  de- 
scriptive, for  Crtpta  ;  or,  if  there 
was  any  real  distinction  between  the 
two,  it  may  be,  that  when  the  gallery 
bad  windows  on  both  sides,  as  was 
the  case  with  those  in  Pliny*s  Tillas, 
it  possessed  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  colonnade  {portku*\ 
and  was  consequently  distinguished 


j  by  the  name  of  crypto-porticus ;  when 
there  were  windows  only  on  one  side, 
I  and  a  blank  wall  on  the  other,  such  as 
'  those  represented  in  the  two  preceding 
illustrations,   it  would  be   more   ap- 
*  propriately  designated  by  the  name 
,  of  crypta  simply.     Plin.  Ep,  ii.  17. 
16.  seqq.    Id.  v.  6.  27  —  28.    Id.  vii. 
I  21.  2.  Id.  ix.  36.  3. 
I      CTESIB'ICA    MACH'INA.      A 
double-actioned  forcing-pump,  invented 
by    Ctesibius    of    Alexandria,    who 
lived  in  the  age   of  Ptolemy  Eaer- 
getes  (Vitruv.  ix.  8.  2.  Plin.  H,  N. 
vii.  38.),  and  constructed  upon  the 
principle  now  employed  for  our  fire- 
engines.     The  machine  is  described 
at  length  by  Vitruvius  (x.  7.),  fh>m 
,  the   writings  of  its  inventor,  which 
:  are  now  lost ;  and  a  pump  of  similar 
.  character,  but  improved  construction, 
probably  after  a  model  of  Hero,  the 
'  pupil  of   Ctesibius,   was  discovered 
near  Civita  Vecchia,  in  the  last  cen- 
,  tury;   but  as   that  does  not  contain 
;  all  the  parts  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  a 
representation  of  it  is  inserted  under  its 
,  Greek  name  Sipuo,  where  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  which  it  consists  are 
explained  from  the  description  of  Hero. 
In  this  place,  only  a  conjectural  dia- 
gram of  the  machina  Ciesibica  is  intro- 


duced, designed  by  Perrault  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  account  of  Vitru- 
vius; but  it  will  enable  the  reader, 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  to* 
gether,  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  nature  of  these  machines,  and  the 
differences  between  them.  The  parts 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius  are: — cati- 
nus,  the  cup,  a,  which  was  not  em- 
ployed by  Hero,  who,  instead  of  it, 
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uses  an  aprifht  tube  (ffctkhy  ^los); 
modioli  gemdu,  b  b,  the  two  boxes,  or 
cases,  in  which  the  pistons  (jregulet) 
act,  corresponding  with  the  hvo 
«i^(8et  of  Hero;  emboli  mcuctdi,  two 
suckers  (cc),  same  as  c^oActv, 
Hero ;  Juhdtt  in  furciUa  figurUj  two 
connecting  pipes  in  the  form  of  a 
fork,  which  in  the  pump  of  Hero  are 
supplied  by  a  single  horizontal  tube 
(0i»A^y);  and  panula^  the  cowl  (u), 
placed  oyer  the  cup  to  compress  the 
water  at  the  foot  of  the  hose ;  not 
used  by  Hero.  The  operation  of  the 
machine  is  easily  understood.  It 
was  placed  over  the  reservoir,  and 
both  pistons  worked  together,  the  one 
being  depressed  while  the  other  was 
drawn  up ;  as  the  sucker  (c)  rises,  it 
draws  up  a  supply  of  water  through 
an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  cy- 
linder (b),  which  is  furnished  with  a 
moveable  lid  (marked  by  dotted  lines 
in  the  engraving),  that  opens  as 
the  water  flows  in,  but  closes  of  its 
own  accord  immediately  that  the 
piston  is  pressed  down  again  ;  and 
this  pressure  forces  the  water  through 
the  forked  pipe  into  the  catinus  (  a), 
the  bottom  of  which,  in  like  manner, 
is  fhmished  with  movable  lids  over 
each  pipe,  alternately  opening  and 
shutting  with  each  stroke  of  the  pis- 
tons, which,  as  they  move  alter- 
nately up  and  down,  force  up  the 
water  in  a  contimunu  stream  through 
the  poKula  (d)  into  a  pipe  or  hose 
affixed  to  the  top  of  it,  and  made  to 
any  length  required. 

CUBICULA'RIUS.  A  slave 
whose  service  was  confined  to  the 
sitting  and  dwelling-rooms  (cubicula) 
of  a  Roman  house ;  he  waited  in  the 
antechamber,  and  announced  his 
master*8  visitors,  &c.  Cic.  Verr,  ii. 
3.  4.  Id.  An.  vL  2. 

CUBIC'ULUM.  Literally,  a 
room  furnished  with  a  sofa  or  bed ; 
whence  it  became  a  general  term 
for  any  such  room  m  a  private 
house,  whether  used  as  a  sitting  or 
sleeping-room  (Plin.  Ep.  u  3.  1.  cu- 
biema  noctmma  et  diurna.  Id.  ii.   17. 


21.  Plant  Mo»L  iii.  2.  7.)  ;  for  the 
Romans  wer«*  much  in  the  habit  of 
reposing  upon  sofas  in  the  day-time 
at  their  studies,  meals,  siestas,  and 
receptions. 

2.  The  emperor*8  box  at  the  Circus 
or  amphitheatre,  wherein  he  reclined 
in  state  to  view  the  games  (Suet. 
Nero,  12.  Plin.  Paney.  51.),  instead 
of  sitting  on  the  open  podium,  as  was 
usual  in  more  simple  times. 

CUBI'LE  {Koi-n)),  In  general, 
any  place  to  lie  down  in,  as  a  bed,  or 
the  room  in  which  the  bed  is :  whence 
more  especially  used  to  designate  the 
marriage-bed  (Virg.  ^n.  viii.  412. 
Eur.  Med,  151.)  j  a  sleeping-room 
(Cic.  Cat.  iv.  8.  Suet.  Sero,  25.)  ; 
and,  indeed,  like  cubitorium,  any  one 
of  the  small  apartments  in  a  private 
house  usually  occupied  by  the  master 
or  his  family.  Plin.  II,  N.  xv.  10. 
salutatorium ;  Plin.  Paneg.  63.  3. 

CUBITAL'  (i>ira7ifc6yioy).  A  bol- 
ster  or  ciishioo  for  the  elbow  to  rest 
upon,  when  the  figure  is  otherwise  in 
a  recumbent  position,  such  as  was  used 


:  for  the  convenience  of  invalids  (Hor. 
'  Sat,  ii.  3.  255.),  or  by  persons  when 
i  reclining  at  their  meals  (see  Accubo). 
I  The  illustration  is  from  a  figure  on 

the  top  of  an  Etruscan  tomb. 
'       CUBITCRIA,    sc.    vestimenta, 
\  (Fei.  Sat.  30.  11.)    Same  as  C<ena- 
>  lORiJE  testes, 

I  CUCUL'LIO  or  CUCU'LIO. 
I  Diminutive  of  Cucullus  ;  the  dimin- 
'  utive  expressing  inferiority  of  quality, 
I  rather  than  of  dimensions.  Lainprid. 
'  Elag.  32.  muHonico;  Capitol.  Ver,  4. 

vulgari  viatorio ;  Cato,  B.  /?.  ii.  3. 
CUCUL'LUS.     A  piece  of  paper 

rolled  into  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  in 

which  the  chemists  and  other  trades- 
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people  of  Rome  used  to  wrap  the 
powders  and  drugs  bought  by  their 
customers  (Mart.  Ep.  iii.  2.),  pre- 
cisely as  the  grocer  and  chandler's 
shopkeeper  do  at  the  present  day. 

2.  From  similarity  in  form  to  the 
preceding,  a  hood  or  cowl  attached  to 
some  other  garment,  such  as  the 
lacema,  gagum,  peenula,  &c.,  which 
could  be  drawn  up  over  the  head,  to 
serve  instead  of  a  hat ;  and  was  com- 


monly worn  by  slaves,  rustics,  fisher- 
men, and  persons  whose  occupations 
exposed  them  to  the  weather  at  all 
seasons,  like  the  cowl  of  the  Capu- 
chin friars,  and  modem  Neapolitan 
fishermen.  (Columell.  xi.  1.  21. 
Mart.  Ep.  xi.  98.  10.  Juv.  vi.  118. 
Pallad.  i.  43.  4.)  The  above  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii,  re- 
presenting a  group  of  common  people 
drinking  m  a  tavern  (caupona)*  When 


il  wai  dcfired  to  uncover  the  head, 
iM  eowl  was  pushed  back,  and  rested 


on  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  second  en- 
graving, representing  another  of  the 
figures  in  the  same  group.  The  first 
of  these  illustrates  Cicero*s  descrip- 
tion of  M.  Antony  {Phil.  ii.  31.), 
domum  venit  capite  invoiuto ;  the  latter 
I  one,  the  caput  aperuit^  of  the  same 
passage. 

3.  CucmUus  BardaicuM  (JuL  Cap. 
Pertinax,  8.) ;    same    as    Baruocu- 

CULLU8. 

4.  CucuUus  LUntmicus  (Mart  in 
Lemmate,  xiv.  139.)  ;  same  as  Bab- 

DOCUCULLUS. 

5.  CucuUus  Santonicus  (Juv.  viii. 
145.) ;  same  as  Bardocucullus  ; 
fh>m  the  town  of  Saintes  in  France, 
where  the  manufiusture  of  these  arti- 
cles was  introduced  from  niyria. 

CUC'UMA.  A  vessel  employed 
for  boiling  water,  making  decoctions, 
and  similar  purposes,  the  precise 
form  and  character  of  which  there 
are  no  materials  for  determining. 
(Pet  Sat  135.  4.  Id.  136.  2.)  The 
word,  however,  is  still  retained  in  the 
colloquial  langua^  of  the  modem 
Romans,  in  which  **la  cucuma* 
means  a  vessel  for  boiling  water. 

CUCUR'BITA  and  CUCUR- 
BIT'UL  A  (koKokMii,  fri«i^>  A 
pumpkin,  or  gourd; 
thence,  a  cupping- 
glass,  which  the 
ancients  made  out 
of  those  fruits  (Juv. 
Sat.  xiv.  58.),  as 
well  as  of  horn  or 
bronae.  (Celsus, 
ii.  11.)  The  example  represents  an 
ancient  original  made  out  of  a  pump- 
kin, now  preserved  in  the  \^can 
Library,  and  published  by  Rhodius. 

CU'DO  or  CU'DON  (iforaJruC, 
Kn6s  W€ptK€^dXxuos  ). 
The  simplest  form 
of  helmet,  con- 
sisting of  a  mere 
scuU-cap,  without 
any  ridge-piece 
iapex)  or  crest 
(crista)  (hence,  Apa\os  re  koI  ifio^s. 


CULCITA. 


CULINA. 
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Horn.  IL  z-  258  \  made  out  of  leather 
or  the  skin  of  wild  animals  (Sil.  ItaL 
viii.  493.),  and  feustened  under  the 
chin  hy  a  thong  (^x'^')«  't  was 
worn  hy  some  of  the  Roman  light - 
armed  troops  (Polyh.  vl  22.);  is 
ascribed  to  Diomedes  by  Homer,  and 
is  frequently  seen  in  Greek  repre- 
sentations of  that  hero,  from  one  of 
which  in  bronze  the  annexed  ex- 
ample is  taken. 

CUI/CITA   (T^Aiy,   arpt»fiyii).     A 
mattrass  for  a  sofii,  couch,  or  bed. 


stuffed  with  wadding,  wool,  or  fea- 
thers (Varro,  L.L,  v.  167.  Pet  Sat 
38.  Cic  Tusc.  iiL  19.  Seneca,  Ep, 
87.) ;  which,  consequently,  was  some- 
times very  soft,  like  our  feather  beds, 
and  at  others,  like  our  wool  and  hair 
mattrasses,  sufficiently  hard  not  to 
take  an  impression  from  the  body 
resting  upon  it.  (Seneca,  Ep.  108.) 
The  Ulustration  is  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii 

CU'LEUS  or  CUL'LEUS.  A 
Tery  large  sack  made  of  a  pigVskin 
or  leather,  and  employed  by  the  Ro- 
mans for  the  transport  of  wine  or 
oil  (Nepos,  Eum,  8.  Plin.  H.  N,  ril 
19.  Cato,  /?./{.  XI.  1.),  as  represented 


painting  at  Pompeii,  which  shows 
the  manner  of  transporting  it  on  a  cart 
frame,  of  emptying  its  contents  into 
smaller  vessels  (amphora),  and  how 
it  was  filled ;  viz.  by  the  neck  at  the 
top,  which  was  then  tied  up  with  a 
cord.  A  contrivance  of  precisely  the 
same  kind  is  still  employed  in  Italy 
for  the  transport  and  sale  of  oil.  The 
size  of  this  will  likewise  account  for 
another  use  to  which  it  was  applied 
by  the  ancient  Romans,  for  sewing 
parricides  in.     Cic.  Q.  Fr,  i.  2.  2. 

2.  Also  a  liquid  measure;  the 
largest  used  by  the  Romans,  contain- 
ing twenty  amphora,  or  118  gallons, 
and  particularly  employed  in  esti- 
mating the  produce  of  a  vineyard  or 
olive  ground.  Rhemn.  Fann.  de 
Pond,  et  Mens.  86.  Varro,  R.  R,  1.2.  7. 

CULIG'NA  {KvKixyri),  A  vessel 
for  wine,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is 
not  ascertained.     Cato,  R.  R,  132. 

CULFNA.  A  kitchen.  (Cic. 
Fam.  XV.  18.  Pet.  Sat.  2.  1.  Seneca, 
Ep.  114.)  The  illustration  repre- 
sents a  kitchen  stove  in  the  house  of 


I 


P 


_^ 


by  the  annexed  illustration,  from  a 


Pansa  at  Pompeii,  with  some  cooking 
utensils  upon  it,  as  discovered  when 
first  excavated  ;  viz.  a  strainer  (co- 
/urn),  a  kitchen  knife  {culter  coquina- 
ru),  and  an  implement  for  dressing 
eggs  (supposed  apahre) ;  below  is 
the  ground-plan  of  a  kitchen  in  the 
same  city,  from  the  house  of  the 
I  Quaestor,  distributed  into  the  fol- 
lowing parts.     Immediately  on  the 
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left  hand  of  the  entrance  there  is  a 
semicircular  sink  (1),  and  on  the 
right  a  staircase  (2),  which  probably 
led  up  to  the  store-rooms;  fronting 
the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  the 
brickwork  which  formed  the  stove 
(3),  similarly  constructed  to  the  ele- 
vation aboTC ;  and  adjoining  this 
is  another  small  chamber  (4),  which 
we  might  call  the  back  kitchen,  with 
a  privy  (5 )  at  its  furthest  extremity  ; 
a  convenience,  which,  singularly 
enough,  is  generally  found  adjacent 
to  the  kitchens  in  the  houses  of 
Pompeii. 

CULTEL'LUS  (MOx«pif,  ixaxai- 
ptoy).  Diminutive  of  Culter  ;  and 
employed  in  nearly  the  same  senses, 
only  designating  a  lesser  description 
of  each  kind.  But  the  cultetlus  is 
never  so  small  as  our  pocket  and 
pen-knife  (gcalprum);  for  Juvenal 
designates  a  carving-knife  by  the  di- 
minutive (^Sat  V.  122.);  Ulpian 
{Dig.  9.  2.  11.),  a  barber's  razor; 
and  the  ctdteUus  of  Horace  (£)?.  L  7. 
51.),  which  people  used  to  clean  and 
pare  their  nails  with,  was  the  same  as 
the  barber's  instrument,  which  is  ex- 
pressly named  for  that  purpose  by 
Valerius  Maximus  (iii.  2.  15.),  cm- 
tellum  tofMorium  quasi  unguium  rese- 
candorum  causa  poposciL 

2.  CulteUus  ligneus,  A  wedge  of 
wood  ;  which  is  sharper  at  the  edge 
than  at  the  back,  like  the  blade  of  a 
cutter.     Vitruv.  vii.  3.  2. 

CUI/TER  (/uaxaipa).  The  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  several  diffe- 
rent implements  employed  in  cutting, 
which  were  made  with  a  single  edge, 
broadish  back,  and  a  sharp  point ;  all 
of  which  were  used  for  domestic  or 
agricultural,  and  not  military,  pur- 
poses, excepting  when  descriptive  of 
the  barbarous  ages,  or  to  characterize 
the  assassin  rather  than  the  soldier. 
Our  knife  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
translation,  but  the  ancient  culter  is 
mostly  applied  to  the  largest  class 
of  instruments,  which  pass  by  the 
name  of  knives  amongst  us.  The 
several  kinds,  with  the  epithets  which 


distinguished  them,  are  enumerated 
below. 

1.  Culter  coquinaris,  A  cook^s 
knife  or  kitchen-knife  (Varro,  ap, 
Non.  s,  V.  p.  195.),  for  cutting  up 
meat     The  illustration  is  from  an 


original  discovered  in  a  kitchen  at 
Pompeii.  Butchers  also  made  use  of 
a  similar  implement  for  the  same 
purpose.     Liv.  iii.  48.  Herod.  iL  61. 

2.  The  knife  employed  by  the  cut" 
trarius  at  a  sacrifice  for  cutting  the 
victim's  throat  (Plant  Rud,  i. 
2.  45.) ;  and  by  the  butchers 
in  the  slaughter-house  (Varro, 
i?./?.  iL  5.  Jl.);  frequently  re- 
presented on  sepulchral  bas- 
reliefs,  from  one  of  which  the 
annexed  specimen  is  taken, 
where  the  inscription  Cul- 
TRARi  Os^A  identifies  the  instrument 
Compare  the  engraving  s,  Cultra- 
Rius,  in  which  it  is  seen  in  use. 

3.  Culter    venatorius.       A    hunts- 
man^s  knife,  carried  from  a  belt  round 


the  waist,  with  which  he  despatched 
his  prey  at  close  quarters  (Pet  Sat 
40.  5.  Suet  Aug,  19.)  ;  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  men  who  fought 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre ; 
see  the  first  illustration  to  Besti- 
ARius.  The  example  is  copied  from 
an  engraved  gem. 

4.  The  sharp  edge,  or  fiat  part  of 
the  blade  in  a  vine-dresser's  pnming- 


hook  (falx  vinitoria),  which,  in  the 
annexed  engraving,  from  an  old 
MS.  of  Columella,  lies  between  the 
handle  and  the  hook  at  the  top  (Co- 
lumell.  iv.  25.  3.),  and  which  was 
particularly  brought  into  use  for 
lopping  and  cutting  off. 
5.  Culter    txmsorius,      A    sort    of 


CULTRARIUS. 


CUNABULA. 
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knife  or  raior  which  barbers  used 
fw  shaving.  (Cic.  Off,  il  7.  Pet 
Sai.  108.  11.  Plin.  H,N.  vil  59.) 
Also  designated  by  the  diminutive 
cididbu,  and  probably  having  a  blade 
with  a  point  shaped  like  the  hunts- 
man's knife  (No.  3.),  for  it  was  used 
for  keeping  the  nails  clean.  Hor. 
Ep,  L  7.  51.  compared  with  Val. 
Max.  iil  2.  15. 

6.  A  knife  made  of  bone  or  ivory, 
for  eating  fruit  with  (ColumelL  xil 
45.  4.) ;  also  termed  cidtdhu.  Plin. 
H.  N,  xiL  54. 

7.  The  couUer  of  a  plough  ;  formed 
like  the  bbule  of  a  large  knife,  and 
inserted  vertically  in  front  of  the 
share  {vomer,  Plin.  H,N.  xviii.  48.), 


about  to  offer  up  a  pig  in  sacrifice, 
the  former    in   the    character  of   a 


as  IS  clearly  shown  by  the  annexed 
illnstration,  from  an  engraved  gem. 

8.  In  cuUnm  coUocatus.  A  tech- 
nical expression  in  use  amongst  Ro- 
man architects  and  mechanics,  when 
speaking  of  objects  placed  upon  their 
raaallest  sides  or  narrowest  edges; 
as  of  Inricks  or  stones  in  a  building 
set  upon  their  sides,  instead  of  laid 
in  the  usual  manner,  with  their 
broadest  surfiices  upwards.  (Yitruv. 
X.  5.)  The  modem  Italians  make 
use  of  a  similar  metaphor,  ^per  col- 
idEfey^when  they  wish  to  express  the 
same  kind  of  arrangement 

CULTRA'RIUS.  The  minister 
or  servant  of  an  officiating  priest,  who 
despatched  the  victim  at  a  sacrifice, 
by  cutting  its  throat  with  a  knife 
(enlter),  as  contradistinguished  from 
papa,  who  knocked  it  down  with  a 
blow  of  the  axe  (Mctcm)  or  mallet 
(maOemt).  (Suet  CaL  32.  Inscript 
op.  Gmt  640.  11.)  The  illustration, 
from  a  very  benitiAii  marble  bas- 
rdief  disoovered  at  Pompeii,  repre- 
senta   an  old  woman    and  a  Faun 


'  priestess,  the  latter  as  a  cvltrarius, 
cutting  its  throat. 

CULUL'LUS.  According  to  the 
Scholiasts  on  Horace,  an  earthenware 
calix  employed  by  the  pontifices  and 
Vestals  in  their  sacrificial  rites;  but 
commonlp^  used  in  a  general  sense 
for  any  kind  of  drin  king-cup  Acron. 
and  Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  Od.  i.  31.  U. 
Hor.  A.  F,  434. 

CUM'ERA.  A  sort  of  tub,  pan, 
or  basket  with  a  convex  lid,  used  by 
the  country  people  for  keeping  corn 
in.  Festus,  s.  Cumerum.  Hor  Sat.  i. 
1.  53.  U.Epist  i.  7.  30.  Acron,  ad  U. 

CUM'ERUM.  A  covered  vase, 
or,  perhaps,  basket,  carried  by  the 
camiUus  in  a  marriage  procession 
(Varro,  Z.  Z.  vii.  34.),  and  contain- 
ing the  necessaries  (utensUia)  of  the 
bnde.     Festus,  a,  v, 

CUNA'BULA.  A  cAtW*  cradle 
(Cic.  Div  i.  36.  Plaut.  AmpK  v.  1. 
55.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eel  iv.  23.  Ar- 
nob.  adv.  Gent  iv.)  The  example  is 
from  a  very  ancient  MS.  of  Gene- 
sis, published  by. 
Lambeccius  {Com- 
ment Bibl.  Cas, 
iii.  29. ) ;  but  an- 
cient cradles  were ' 
also  commonly  made  in  the  shape  of 
a  trough  or  boat,  as  in  the  next  illus- 
tration ;  whence  a  Greek  name  for 
the  same  is  aicdtpvi.  Athen.  xiii<  85« 
o  o 
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CUN^. 


CONICULUS. 


2.  Hence  the  place  in  which  anj 
living  thing  is  bom:  a  birth-place 
(Prop.  iii.  1.  27.) ;  a  bird's  nest 
(Plin.  H.  N,  X.  51.);  a  bee-hive. 
Virg.  Georg.  iv.  66. 

CUNiE.  Same  as  Cunabula. 
Cic.  Div,  i.  36. 

CUNA'RIA.  A  nurae,  who 
rocked  an  infant  in  its  cradle,  washed 
it  at  its  birth,  wrapped  it  in  swaddling 
clothes,  &c.  (Inscript.  ap.  Grut 
311.  7.  Compare  Mart.  Ep,  xi.  39.) 


interior  of  the  larger  theatre  at  Pom- 
peii, shows  six  of  these  cunei^  or 
compartments  of  seats,  three  in  the 
lower  tier,  and  three  in  the  one  above, 
with  two  flights  of  stairs  in  each, 
down  which  the  spectator  walked 
when  he  entered  the  theatre  through 
either  of  the  doors  (iwmitoria)  at  the 
top,  until  he  arrived  at  the  particular 
row  in  the  cuneus  on  which  his  seat 
was  situated.  These  compartments  of 
seats  were  termed  wedges  on  account 


The    illustration  is   from  a  marble 
bas-relief  at  Rome. 

CUN'EUS  (affiv).  A  wedge;  a 
body  of  wood,  iron,  or  other  sub- 
stances,  with  a  thin  edge  gradually 
thickening  upwards,  employed  for 
splitting  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  144.),  tight- 
ening, and  fastening.  Cic  TVae.  il  10. 

2.  When  applied  to  ships  (Ovid, 
Met  xi.  514.),  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  term  is  doubtful.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  used  to  designate 
projecting  pieces  of  timber  fastened 
to  Uie  sides  and  bottom  of  a  vessel 
to  protect  it  trom  rocks ;  others, 
the  timbers  themselves  put  together 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  like  what  is 
now  called  "  diagonal  trussing  ;  "  or 
thin  wedges  of  wood  driven  in  toge- 
ther with  the  tow,  by  which  the 
seams  are  caulked.  Scheffer,  JIft/. 
Nov,  i.  6. 

3.  (acc/Mc(s).  A  compartment  of 
seats  (gradus,  aedUia^  aubaeUia)  in  a 
theatre  or  amphitheatre  (Vitruv.  v. 
6.  2.  Suet  Aug,  44.),  comprising  the 
several  rows  contained  in  each  tier 
(manianum)  between  a  pair  of  stair- 
cases {acaUt),  The  illustration, 
which  represents  a  portion  <^  the 


of  their  cuneiform  appearance,  being 
narrowest  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually 
expanding  upwards  as  the  circuit  of 
the  theatre  increases;  see  the  parts 
marked  b  on  the  general  plan  «. 
Theatrum,  1.,  where  the  form  is 
more  characteristically  displayed. 

4.  A  vfine  bin,  constructed  with 
rows  of  shelves  rising  one  OTer  the 
other,  like  the  seats  of  a  theatre,  and 
upon  which  the  wine  was  deposited 
to  ripen,  after  it  had  been  drawn  off 
from  the  bulk  into  amphora,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  bottled.  Cato,  R,  R, 
ii.  3.  2.  Pontedera,  Cura  Poatk  ad  L 

5.  A  body  of  soldiers  drawn  up 
in  the  shape  of  a  wedge.  LIt. 
xxii.  47.  Veg.  Mil  iii  19. 

CUNICULA'RII.  Sappera  and 
minera;  or  soldiers  who  effieet  an 
entrance  into  a  town  firom  a  mine 
(cunictdua).  Veg.  Mil  ii.  U.  Am- 
mian.  xxiv.  4.  22. 

CUNICULATCyREa  Same  as 
the  preceding.  Loctat  in  Stat  Tkeb, 
il  418. 

CUNIC'ULUS  (fooiH^f).      Any 


CUNULA 


CURIA. 
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sabtemnean  passage,  but  more  espe- 
cUUj  a  mine  in  military  operations. 
Veget  L  6.  Liv.  v.  21.  Ammian. 
xxiv.  4.  21. 

CU'NUL^  DiminatiTe  of  Cu- 
NiB ;  a  small  or  common  sort  of 
cradle.  Prudent  Cathem,  vu,  164. 
Id.  XL  98. 

CU'PA  (toCAoj).  a  cask,  or 
Imtt;  made  with  wooden  staves  (to- 
bula,  Paliad.  L  38.  l.)»  and  bound 
round  with  iron  hoops  (circuiiy  Pet. 


Sat  60.  3.  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  27.),  in 
which  wine,  yinegar,  and  other  arti- 
cles were  kept  and  transported  from 
place  to  place  ;  whence  vinum  de  cupa 
(Cic  PU.  27.)  is  equivalent  to  our 
expression  out  of  the  wood.  The 
example  is  copied  from  the  Column 
of  Tn^an. 

2.  (^K^mi),  An  oblong  block  of 
wood,  forming  one  of  the  component 
parts  in  a  trapetum^  or  machine  for 
bruising  olives.  It  was  made  of  elm 
or  beech,  and  perforated  through  its 
centre,  in  order  to  be  slipped  on  to  a 


thick  iron  pivot  {columella  ferrea\ 
which  projected  fh>m  the  top  of  the  I 
stone  cylinder  (miliarium)  in  that  I 
machine.  The  object  of  it  was  two-  i 
fold:  to  form  a  block  for  rtrceiving 
the  ends  of  the  axles,  which  are  in- 
serted in  it  in  the  engraving,  and  on 
which  the  wheels  (orbes)  were  sus- 
pended, while  at  the  same  time  it 
enabled  them  to  move  in  a  circular 
direction  round  the  bruising  vat 
(mortarium)  by  turning  round  the 
pivot  passing  through  its  centre  from 
the  top  of  the  upright  stone  cylinder 
on  which  it  was  placed.  It  was, 
therefore,  cased  with  plates  of  metal, 
to  prevent  friction.      (Cato,   It.  R. 


xxL  1—4).  The  specimen  here  in- 
troduced is  restored  from  the  frag- 
ments of  a  trapetum  discovered  at  the 
ancient  Stabia,  the  wood-work  of 
which  had  perished,  but  the  iron 
plates  remained  entire,  as  well  as  the 
portions  of  the  two  axles  inserted  in  it 
The  figure,  however,  sufficiently  ex- 
plains the  meaning  of  the  name,  and 
why  it  was  so  called ;  for  the  word,  in 
its  literal  sense,  si^ifies  the  handle  of 
an  oar  ( Diodor.  Sic.  iii.  3.  and  Agath. 
quoted  by  Wesseling  ad  I ),  to  which 
the  cupa  of  a  trapetum^  as  shown  by 
the  engraving,  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance. The  situation  occupied  by  it 
on  the  machine,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  acted,  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  illustration 
8.  Trapetum,  where  it  is  marked  5. 

CUPE'DIA  or  CUPE'DI^.  De- 
licacies  for  the  table.  Festus,  s.  v. 
Plant  Stich.  v.  4.  32. 

CUPEDINA'RIUS  and  CUPE- 
DIA'RIUS.  A  general  term,  in- 
cluding all  dealers  in  provisions  of 
the  choicer  kinds,  such  as  poultry, 
game,  fish,  &c.  (Terent  Eun.  ii.  2 
25.  Lamprid.  Elag.  30.)  The  mar- 
ket where  they  had  their  stalls  was 
called  Forum  cupedinis.  Varro,  L.  X. 
V.  146. 

C  U  P  E  L'  L  A.  Diminutive  of 
Cupa,  I.  Paliad.  iii.  25. 12.  Apic.  12. 

CU'PULA.     Diminutive  of  Cupa, 

1.  (Ulp.  Dig.  33.  6.  3.)  ;  of  Cupa, 

2.  Varro,  R.  R.  xxL  3. 
CURCUMA.     A  kind  of  halter. 

(Veget   ill.   33.    1.)      See    Ducang. 
Gloss.  GrcBC.  et  Lat  a.  v. 

CU'RIA.  A  common  haU,  or  place 
in  which  any  corporate  body,  such 
for  instance  as  the  curue  of  the 
Roman  burghers,  met  to  transact 
matters  connected  with  their  body, 
or  to  perform  religious  duties; 
whence  the  word  came  to  be  applied 
more  specially  to  the  building  in 
which  the  Roman  senate  met  to  carry 
on  their  deliberations.  There  were  se- 
veral of  these  in  the  city  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  names  of 
the  individuals  who  dedicated  them  ; 
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as  the  curia  HoBtUia,  JtUia,  Pompeia, 
but  the  former  was  the  one  mostly 
used  for  the  senate  house.  Varro, 
JUL.  V.  155.  Td.  vi.  46.  Benecke 
ad  Cic.  CaL  iy,  \.  2. 

CU'RIO.  The  priest  of  a  corpo- 
rate body  (curia)t  who  was  appointed 
to  perform  the  rites  of  religion  on 
behalf  of  the  corporation.  (Varro, 
L.  L,  ▼.  83.)  Each  of  the  thirty 
Roman  cvria  had  one  ctirtb,  who 
acted  as  the  chief  of  his  own  corpo- 
ration; but  fhmi  these  one  was  ap- 
pointed as  president  over  the  whole, 
with  the  title  of  Curio  Maximus. 
Panlus  ap,  Fest  «.  Maximus.  Liv. 
xxvii  8. 

2.  A  pubUc  crier.  Mart.  EpiaL 
Prof.  ii.  TrebelL  Gallien,  12. 

CURIS.  A  Sabine  word  for  a 
spear.     Ovid.  Fast  iL  477.     Hasta. 

CURRICULUM.  Diminutiye  of 
CuRRUS.  Cic  Har.  re»p,  10.  Suet 
CaL  19.  Ovid.  TrisL  iv.  8.  36. 

2.  The  course  or  space  run  over 
by  each  chariot  at  a  race  in  the  Greek 
Hippodrome,  or  Roman  Circus.  Hor. 
Orf.  i.  1.  3.  Plant  Trin,  iv.  4.  11. 

CURRUS.  A  Roman  chariot,  or 
carriage  upon  two  wheels,  which  was 
entered  from  behind,  but  was  close  in 
fh>nt,  and  open  overhead.     It  was 


also  constructed  to  contain  two  per- 
sons, the  driver  and  another,  both 
standing,  and  was  drawn  by  two, 
three,  or  four  horses,  and  occasion- 
ally even  by  a  greater  number.  (Cic. 


Ovid,  Virg.  &c)  The  example  is 
trom  an  original  now  preserved  in 
the  Vatican,  made  of  wood,  but 
covered  with  plates  of  bronze.  When 
found,  it  was  broken  into  many 
pieces,  which  have  since  been  put 
together.  A  front  view  of  the  same 
is  given  at  p.  72. 

2.  (ipfJM),  The  war  chariot  used 
by  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages; 
which  was  of  a  similar  construction 
to  the  one  last  mentioned,  but  of  a 


lighter  character,  being  partially 
formed  with  open  rail-work  instead 
of  close  pannelling,  as  shown  by 
numerous  examples  on  fictile  vases, 
from  one  of  which,  found  at  St. 
Agatha,  formerly  Saticohj  the  an- 
nexed engraviuff  is  copied. 

3.  Cuniis  vducris  (vniphr  Bpftu}, 
A  chariot,  with  wings  attached  to  the 


extremities  of  the  axle- tree,  fancifblly 
attributed  by  poets  and  artists  to 
the  cars  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo  (Hor. 
Orf.  i.  34.  8.  Plato,  PhatL  torn.  ix. 
p.  321.  Bipont),  and  frequently  re- 
presented on  fictile  vases,  fh>m  one 
of  which  the  annexed  illustration  is 
copied. 

4.  Currtu  triumphaUt*     A   Ctiiur- 


CURSOR. 


CU8PI8. 


pkal  eoTt  in  which  the  Roman  general 
was  carried  at  his  triumph.  This 
was  not  open  at  the  back,  like  the 
ordinary  ckitim,  bat  was  completely 
circular,  and  closed  all  round  (Zonar. 
▼L  21.),  as  shown  by  the  annexed  en- 
graring,  from  a  m^al  of  Vespasian, 


and  in  the  wood-cut  «.  Corona,  1., 
which  shows  the  persons  in  it  Its 
pannels  were  also  decorated  with 
earrings  in  iTory,  which  are  apparent 
in  the  present  example,  whence  it  is 
designated  as  the  ivory  car  (currua 
etttmeHM,  Pedo  Albin.  El.  i.  333.). 

5.  A  plough  with  wheels,  or  the 
carriage  part  of  such  a  plough. 
(^irg.  Cftorg,  i.  174.)  See  the  Ulus- 
tration  «.  Culteb,  7. 

6.  Cumu  faJcatuM.     A  war  chariot 
famished  with  sharp  blades  of  iron 
or  scythes  affixed  to  the  end  of  the 
pole  and  of  the  axle  tree,    chiefly 
employed  by  foreign^  nations.   Several 
descriptions  of  these  carriages  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  no  represent- 
ations of  any  one  on  works  of  art ; 
consequently,  the   exact  manner   in  i 
which  the  offensire  weapon  was  at-  , 
tached  has  not  been  ascertained.    Liv.  , 
xxxvil  41.    Curt  iv.  9.  Hirt.  B,  AUx, 
75.  VaL  Flacc  ri.  105.  , 

CURSOR  (<rraSi<^f,  araSioV/iOf).  ' 
A  ranner,  who  runs  a  race  in  the 
itadinm,  (Cic  Ttuc.  ii.  23.  Nepos, 
MUt  4.)  The  female  figure  intro. 
doeed  «.  Stbophium,  I.  is  believed  to 
represent  a  Spartan  damsel  equipped  ' 
for  the  foot-race. 

2.   A  racing  jockey.    (Ovid.  Pont  ! 
iiL  9.  26. )    See  Celes.  , 

8.  A  private  postman  or  messenger 
who  carries  letters  on  foot,  or  on  i 
bofBeback  (Mart  iii.  100.  Suet  Nero, 


49.) ;  more  specially  termed  Tabel- 
i^Rius,  which  see. 

4.  A  slave  kept  by  great  people  to 
precede  their  carriages  on  foot,  simi- 
lar to  the  running  footman  of  modem 
Europe.  Seneca,  Epist  126.  Mart 
Ep.  liL  47.  14. 

CURU'LIS.  An  epithet  very 
generally  applied  to  anything  re- 
latins  to  a  chariot  (currua)  ;  as  equus 
cttnuiSf  a  carriage-horse  (Festus, 
«.  V,) ;  triumphuM  curuUs,  a  regular 
triumph,  in  contradistinction  to  an 
ovation,  because  at  the  former  the 
general  entered  the  city  on  a  car,  but 
at  the  latter  on  foot  or  on  horseback 
(Suet.  Autf.  22.  Compare  Tib.  9.)  ; 
ludi  cundest  the  Circensian  games,  at 
which  the  chariot  races  took  place 
(Minucius  Felix,  37.) ;  »eUa  cwdis, 
a  portable  chair  which  the  magis- 
trates of  Rome  carried  about  with 
them ;  described  and  illustrated  under 
Sella. 

CUSPIS  (oixM^).  A  point;  of 
anything  generally  which  is  pointed  ; 
but  more  especially  used  to  designate 
the  pointed  head  of  a  lance,  spear,  or 
javelin,  when  made  without  barbs,  as 


contradistinguished  from  apiculum, 
which  expresses  a  barbed  point 
(Virg.  JEn.  xii.  510.  Sil.  Ital.  xiii. 
167.)  The  illustration  represents 
two  Roman  spear-heads  of  the  most 
usual  forms,  from  originals. 

2.  A  sharp  point,  or  spear -head, 
affixed  to  the  top  of  the  Ro- 
man ensigus(Suet  JuL  62. ), 
which  the  standard-bearers 
converted  into  a  weapon  of 
offence,  when  hard  pressed 
at  close  quarters.  It  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  from  Tngan*s 
Column,  above  the  eagle. 

3.  A  sharp  point  or  spear-head, 
projecting  from  the  top  of  the  thyrsua 
(Catull.  64.  257.),  which  is  promi- 
nently visible  in  the  next  engrav- 
ing, flrom   a  painting   at  Pompeii; 
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where  it  u  represented  aboye 
leares,  which  usually  termi- 
nate   the    shaft,    in    order 
to  show   that  the  painting 
was   intended    to  bear  an 
allusion  to  the  fable  which 
relates   that    Bacchus   and  ^'jr 
his    followers,    upon    cer-    \^ 
tain    occasions,    converted 
their  thyrsi   into  offensive 
weapons,  by  concealing  a 
lance-head  in  the  leaves.     Macrob. 
Sat  i.  19. 

4.  The  point  of  a  spit  for  roasting 
meat ;  and  thence  the  spit  itself  (veru). 
Mart.  Ep.  xiv.  221. 

5.  The  pointed  end  of  Neptune's 
trident ;  and  thence  the  weapon  itself 
(Jtucina,  tridens).  Ovid.  Met,  xii. 
580. 

6.  An  earthenware  tube  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  vineyards,  so 
called  because  it  was  made  sharp  and 
pointed  at  one  extremity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  fixed  in  the  ground. 
Varro,  R.  R.  1.  8.  4. 

CUSTODES.  A  general  name 
given  to  those  who  have  the  care  or 
guardianship  of  other  persons  or 
things ;  but  employed  in  a  more  spe- 
cial sense  to  designate  the  officers 
who  acted  as  scrutineers  at  the  Comi- 
tia.  Their  duty  consisted  in  receiving 
the  votes  {tabeUa)  as  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  balloting  basket  {cista)  by 
the  Diribitares,  and  in  pricking  off  the 
result  upon  a  tablet ;  whence  the  al- 
lusion of  Horace,  omne  tuiit  punctum, 
&c.  Cic.  in  Senat  7.  Id.  Agr,  ii. 
9.  Varro,  R,  R,  uL  5.  18. 

CY'ATIIUS  (KiaBosy 
with  one  handle,  employed 
by  the  Greeks  as  a  ladle 
for  filling  the  wine -goblets 
(pocula,  calices)  of  each 
person  at  table  out  of  the 
common  bowl  (crater) ;  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans for  a  similar  object  In  very 
early  days  the  simpulum  was  the  only 
vessel  used  for  this  purpose  at  the 
domestic  table,  and  at  the  sacrifice; 
but  as   luxury   and    refinement    in- 


A   cup 


creased,  the  latter  came  to  be  appro- 
priated for  making  libations  to  the 
Gods,  and  the  cyaihus  confined  to  the 
feasts  of  men.  (Varro,  L.  L,  v. 
124.)  The  example  is  from  an  ori- 
ginal of  earthenware. 

2.  A  small  measure  both  of  liquid 

and  dry  things,  containing  the  twelfth 

I  part  of  a  sextarius.     Rhemn.  Fann. 

de  Pond,  et  Mens.  80.  Compare  Pliny, 

xxi.  109. 

CYB^'A.  A  son  of  transport 
ship,  or  merchantman,  of  consider- 
able size  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4.  8.  76.  ii. 
5.  17.),  the  distinctive  properties  of 
which  are,  however,  unknown. 

CYBIA'RIUS.  A  dealer  in  salted 
fish.     Amob.  ii.  70. 

CYBIOSAC'TES  (icw«io<T«iicTi|»). 
A  dealer  in  salt  fish ;  a  nickname 
given  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian 
(Suet  Vesp,  19.),  and  to  the  Thir- 
teenth Ptolemy.     Strabo,  xvii.  1.  11. 

CYCLADA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
cycUis;  an  article  of  female  attire,  and, 
therefore,  indicative  of  great  effe- 
minacy of  manners  when  adopted  by 
men,  as  was  sometimes  the  case  with 
the  Emperor  Caligula.  Suet  Col,  52. 

C  YC'L  AS  (icwicAdf).  One  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  female  apparel,  consisting  of 
a  long  and  loose  piece 
of  drapery,  generally 
made  of  a  very  fine 
texture,  and  wrapped 
round  the  body  in  the 
same  manner  as  a 
paUiumj  being  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  en- 
velope the  whole 
figure,  if  required, 
and  haying  a  border 
of  purple  colour  or 
gold  embroidery  all 
round  its  edges,  from 
which  peculiarity  the  name  is  be- 
lieved to  have  arisen.  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  ^n.  i.  282.  Juv.  vi.  259. 
Prop.  iv.  7.  40.  Lamprid.  Aler.  Sev, 
41.)  All  these  particulars  are  dis- 
tinctly yisible  in  the  illustration  an- 
nexed, representing  Leda  in  her  r|f- 
clot,  from  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 
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CTLIN'DRUS  (itiXa^s).  A  i 
roUer,  for  leveUing  mnd  condensatiDg  ' 
the  ground  in  agricnltanl  and  other 
operations.  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  178.  Vi-  ' 
tray.  x.  6.)  The  illustration  here  in- 
troduced from  Fellows'  Journal  in 
Asia  Minor,  p.  70.,  represents  a  roller 
made  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  in- 
tended to  be  drawn  by  cattle.  WTien 
used  it  does  not  reyolve,  being  simply 
dragged  over  the  ground,  and  some- 
times weighted  by  the  driver  stand- 
ing upon  it ;  but  as  so  many  of  the 
agricultural  implements  now  used  in 
the  East  are  fbund  to  preserve  the 
exact  character  of  their  ancient  ori- 


bollow  in  the  centre,  whence  distin- 
guished by  the  epithet  adunca  (Ovid. 


ginals,  it  is  probable  that  rollers  of 
this  description  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed boUi  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
nums ;  though  revolving  cylinders, 
like  our  own  (Columell.  xi.  3.  34.), 
were  certainly  not  unknown  to  them 

CYMAT'IUM  (levfukriop).  An 
architectural  moulding,  employed  in 
cornices,  fHezes,  and  architraves 
(Vitmv.  iii.  5.  10 — 12.),  having  at 
the  top  a  tall  and  swelling  outline, 
which  sinks  into  a  hollow  be-  ^— — 
low,  without  making  any  an-  ^^ — 
gle,  like  the  undulation  of  a  wave 
(kv/ao,  cyma),  fh>m  which  resem- 
blance the  name  arose.  It  is  called 
an  *'ogee**  by  our  workmen,  and 
"cyma  rcversa"  by  modem  archi- 
tects, to  distmguish  it  Arom  the  **cyma 
recta,"  the  contour  of  which  is  hollow 
above  and  full  below.     See  Sima. 

CTM'BA  iicOfOri).  A  small  boat 
used  upon  rivers,  and  by  fishermen, 
rising  at  both  ends,  so  as  to  form  a 


3fet  i.  293.),  or  concava.  (Ovid. 
Am.  iii.  6.  4.)  It  was  usually  rowed 
by  one  man,  as  in  the  example,  from 
an  ancient  Roman  painting,  or  by 
two  at  the  most;  and  is  the  name 
especially  given  to  Charon's  bark. 
Hor.  Od.  ii.  3.  28.  Virg.  JEn,  vi.  303. 

CYMBALIS'TA  (icwM«aAi(n^»)- 
A  man  who  plays  upon  the  cymbals, 
icymbaid)y  in  the  manner  represented 
by  the  next  illustration.  Apul.  Deo 
Socrat.  p.  685. 

CYMBALIS'TRIA  {Kv^iaXla. 
Tpia).      A   female   player  upon   the 


cymbals,  as  shown  by  the  example, 
from  a  painting  at  Pompeii.  Pet 
Sat  22.  6.  Inscript  ap.  Grut  318. 12. 
CYM'BALUM  (,ic6ii»aXov).  A 
cymbal;  a  musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  two  hollow  half  globes 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  64.  Lu- 
cret  ii.  619  )  of  bell  metal,  with  a 
ring  at  the 
top,  by  which 
they  were  held 
between  the 
fingers,  and 
clashed  toge- 
ther with  both  hands,  as  represented 
in  the  preceding  illustration.  They 
were  especially  adopted  by  the  vota» 
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rie«  of  Cybele  (Virg.  Lc),  and  of 
Bacchus  (Lir.  xxxix.  8.  and  10.); 
and  being  always  used  in  pain,  as 
in  the  example  ftt)m  a  painting  at 
Pompeii,  the  word  is  mostly  used  in 
the  plural. 

CYM'BIUM  (icvftSiop),  A  drink- 
ing bowl,  with  two  handles  (Apnl. 
Met  xi.  p.  239.),  so  called  from 
a  certain  resemblance  in  its  outline 
to  the  bark  termed  cymba  (Festus, 
S.V,  Blacrob.  Saturn,  v.  21.),  as  is 
exemplified  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  a  bronze  original  found 
at  Pompeii  It 
was  sometimes  jf^ 

employed    for  V 

containing  milk     v 

(Virg.  JEn.  iii. 

66.),   and  was 

also  made  of  the    precious   metals 

(Virg.  ^M.  V.  267.).  as  well  as  of 

earthenware.     Mart  Ep,  yiii.  6. 

CYNOCEPH'ALUS  (icvraie^ 
^a\of).  A  species  of  ape,  with  a 
head  like  a  dog*s  (Simia  Inuus.  L.); 
kept  as  a  sacred  animal  in  the  tem- 
ples of  Isis,  and  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  and 
paintings.  Cic.  AtL  vi.  1.  Plin. 
H.  N,  Yiii.  80. 

2.  Dog-headed;  an  epithet  given 
to  the  Egyptian  deity  Anubis,  who  is 
represented  with  a  dog's  head.  Ter- 
tnlL  ApoL  6.  Minucins  Felix  in 
Octav,  22. 

D. 

DACTYLIOTHE'CA  (fcurwAw- 
^in}).  In  general,  a  collection  of  gems, 
which  the  ancients,  like  ourselves, 
were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  and 
preserving  in  cabinets  for  their  value 
and  beauty.     Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  5. 

2.  A  case  or  box  tot  finger-ringt, 
in  which  they 
were  deposited 
when  not  in 
use,  or  when 
TODOved  from 
Hm  ilnflers  at 
l^t  (Mart  Ep.  xi.  59.  Id.  xiv.  123.) 
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The  illustration  represents  an  ivory 
case  of  this  kind,  from  an  original 
found  in  Pompeii,  with  an  upright 
stick  on  the  top  of  the  lid  for  string- 
ing the  rings  upon,  in  the  same 
manner  as  now  practised  on  a  lady's 
toilette  table. 

DADU'CHUS  (5?«o5xo5).  Pro- 
perly, a  Greek  term,  meaning  a 
torch*hearer  i  but  it  is  specially  used 
to  designate  the  person  who,  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
conducted  the  initiated,  with  a  torch 
in  his  hand,  to  the  temple  of  Demeter 
at  Eleusis,  in  commemoration  of  her 
wandering  about  with  a  lighted  torch 
to  seek  for  her  daughter  Persephone. 
Fronto.  ad  Vernm  Imp.  Ep.  1.  In- 
script  ap,  Fabretti,  p.  676.  n.  29. 

DiEMON  (Sa/M»r^.  Property,  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  a  good  spirit^ 
who  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
every  individual  during  his  life  time ; 
translated  by  the  Latin  words  Lab 
and  Genius;  which  see.  ApuL 
Deo  Socrat  p.  674.  Cic.  Univers,  11. 
2.  By  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
the  Christian  era,  always  in  the 
sense  of  an  evil  spirit,  or  devil.  Lac- 
tant  ii.  14.  Tertull.  ApoL  22. 

D^MONaUM  (SoiMifrioi^).  Di- 
minutive  of  Daemon;  and,  like  that 
word,  employed  by  the  heathen 
writers  to  signify  a  good  spirit;  by 

the  Christians  for  an  evil  one.    Cic 

Div,  i.  24.  Tertnll.  ApoL  21. 
D  A  LM  ATIC  A'TUS.        Wearing 

the  Dalmatic  robe, 

which  was  a  long 

frock     made     of 

white    Dalmatian 

wool.    It  reached 

as  low  as  the  feet, 

was        decorated 

with  purple  stripes 

down    the    front, 

and  had  a  pair  of 

very     long     and 

loose         sleeves, 

which       covered 

the  whole  arm  as 

far  as  the  wrists. 

It  was  not  worn  by  the 
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early  times,  and  neyer,  perhaps,  came 
into  general  use;  but  was  iilways 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  singularity  or 
Inxnrioas  habits,  even  at  a  late  pe- 
riod of  the  Empire,  until  it  came  to 
be  adopted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  under  the  early  popes.  (Isi- 
dor.  Orig.  xix.  22.  9.  Idunprid.  Com- 
mod,  8.  Id.  Hdiog,  26.  and  Alcuinus, 
De  DivinU  Officns,)  The  illustra- 
tion, which  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  above  description  from  Origen,  is 
copied  from  one  of  the  miniatures  in 
the  Vatican  Virgil,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  executed  during 
the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevems. 

DARDANA'RIUS.  A  regrater 
or  monopolist,  who  buys  and  stores 
up  any  kind  of  raw  or  manufactured 
[KToduce,  with  the  object  of  raising  the 
market  price  by  creating  a  scarcity. 
Ulp.  Dig.  47.  11.  6.  Paul  Dig,  48. 
19.  37. 

DARFUS  or  DARFCUS  («<v€«- 
ir^).  A  gold  coin  of  Persian  cur- 
rency (Auson. 
Eput  V.  23.), 
which  bore  the 
impress  of  a  man 
kneeling,  with  a 
bow  and  arrows. 
It  contained  about 
123'7  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  conse* 
quently  was  equal  in  value  to 
\L  Is.  lOdL  of  our  money.  (Uussey, 
Ameient  Weiahts,  &c.  vii.  3.)  The 
example  is  nrom  a  specimen  in  the 
Britiiii  Museum,  and  of  the  actual 
size;  but  the  reverse  is  quite  unin- 
telligible. The  silver  coins  which 
bear  the  same  figure  of  a  kneeling 
archer,  and  ^  by  the  same  name  in 
modem  numismatics,  were  not,  how- 
ever, so  called  in  ancient  times. 

DATA'TIMLUDERE.  A  phrase 
expressive  of  the  simplest  kind  of 
game  at  ball ;  in  which  the  playera 
standing  at  respective  distances, 
several]^  throw  the  ball  fh>m  one  to 
another.    Plant  Cure,  iL  3.  15. 

DA'TOR.  In  the  game  of  ball ; 
the  person,  or  the  slave,  who  supplied 
the  bolls,  picked  up  those  whidi  fell 
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to  the  ground,  and  brought  them  to 
the  players.  Plant  Cure,  ii.  3.  18. 
Compare  Pet  Sat  27.  2. 

DEALBA'TUS  (icowaT<{i).  Co- 
vered with  a  coating  of  white  ce- 
ment, or  stucco  iopuM  albarium), 
which  the  ancients  employed  exten- 
sively both  in  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  their  buildings,  as  an  orna- 


mental facing  to  conceal  the  rough 
8tone  or  brick-work.  (Cic.  Verr.  iL 
1.  55.  Id.  Fam.  viL  29.)  The  illus- 
tration represents  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  city  gates  at  Pompeii,  partially 
covered  with  cement,  and  showing 
the  brick-work  underneath  the  parts 
which  have  broken  away.  The 
whole  city  was  coated  with  cement  of 
rustic  work  in  this  manner,  and  tte* 
quently  tinted  in  brilliant  colours, 
such  as  red,  blue,  and  yellow. 

DEASCIA'TUS.  Chopped  out  or 
off  with  an  adxe  (oscia).  Pru- 
dent Ilepl  oTc^.  10.  381.  Inscript 
ap.  Murat  1203.  9.  AsciA,  Ascio. 

DECA'NUS.  A  subordinate  offi- 
cer in  the  Roman  army,  who  had  the 
command  over  ten  orderlies  quar- 
tered with  him  in  the  same  tent  {con' 
tubemium)  ;  whence  he  is  also  called 
caput  ccntubemii.  Veg.  MiL  ii.  8. 
and  13. 

DECAS'TYLOS  (PtKdtrrvXos), 
Having  a  porch  supported  upon  ten 
columns  in  a  row.     Vitruv.  iii.  1. 

DECEM'JUGIS,  sc  currus,  A 
chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses,  all  of 
which  were  yoked  abreast  of  one 
anoUier,  and  not  attached  as  leadera 
and  wheelers,  according  to  our  prac- 
tice.    Nero  is  said  to  have  driven  a 

H    H 
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ten-honed  car  at  the  Olympic  games 
(Saet.  Nero,  24.), 
and   Tngan   had 
the  same  nomber 
of  horses  attached 
to  his  triumphal 
car,  which  is  re- 
presented by  the  ^ 
illnstration,  from  ^ 
a  medal  of  that  emperor. 

DECEM'PEDA.  A  ten-foot  rod 
employed  by  architects  and  surveyors 
for  taking  measurements.  Cic  Mil 
27.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  15.  14. 

DECEMPEDA'TOR.  A  sur- 
veifor,  or  land  meeuttrer,  who  takes 
his  measurements  with  the  decern- 
peda,    Cic  Phil  xiii.  18. 

DECEMRE'MIS  (j^tdifms),  A 
Tessel  with  ten  banks  of  oars  (or- 
dines)  on  a  side.  (Plin.  H.N.  yiL 
57.)  The  manner  of  arranging  the 
oars,  or  of  counting  the  Iranks,  in 
Tessels  of  so  large  a  size,  is  still 
involTed  in  much  doubt  and  obscurity. 
But  see  the  article  Hexiremis  ;  m 
which  a  possible  method  is  suggested ; 
and  if  that  be  admitted,  it  will  only 
be  requisite  to  add  four  oar-ports  to 
each  tier  between  stem  and  stem,  to 
constitute  a  decemremis. 

DECEM'VIRI.  The  members  of 
a  commission  composed  of  ten  per- 
sons, and  appointed  for  particular 
purposes,  as  follows  : — 

1.  Legihus  scribendU.  Ten  com- 
missioners appointed  soon  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings,  in  place  of 
the  consuls,  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws 
for  the  state.     Liv.  iil  32.  seqq. 

2  Sacromm,  or  S€icris  faciundis. 
A  body  of  commissioners,  originally 
ten  in  number,  but  subsequently  in- 
creased by  Sulla  to  fifteen,  who  were 
appointed  for  life  to  take  charge  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  inspect  them  when 
required.    Liv.  x.  8.  Id.  xxt.  12. 

3.  LitihuB  judicandie.  Ten  com- 
missioners, five  of  whom  were  sena- 
tors, and  fire  equestrians,  who  acted 
M  judges  is  private  disputes  instead 
0i  the  preUor  urbanue,  when  his 
jpHiiirj    daties   compelled   him   to 


;  quit  the  city.  Cic  Or.  46.  Suet 
Aug.  36. 

4.  AgrU  dividendU.  Ten  com* 
missioners  appointed  to  direct  the 
division  and  allotment  of  lands 
amongst  the  people.  Cic  Agrar.  2. 
passim.  Liv.  xxxi  4. 

DECE'RIS  (ifK^pris).  Same  as 
Decemrebcis  (Suet  Oil  37.);  but 
the  reading  is  not  certain. 

DECIMA'NUS  or  DECUMA'- 
NUS.  A  contractor  who  leased 
from  the  government  the  right  of 
&rming  and  collecting  the  public 
tithes  ;  a  sort  of  land  tax,  consisting 
of  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  levied 
upon  the  subjects  of  all  countries 
which  had  become  the  property  of 
the  state,  either  by  voluntary  sur- 
render, or  by  conquest  Ascon.  in 
Verr.  i.  2.  5.  Cic.  ib.  ii.  3.  8.  and  33. 

2.  Ager  decumanus.  Land  subject 
to  the  tithe  of  land  tax,  as  just  de- 
scribed.   Cic.  Verr.  ii.  3.  6. 

3.  Frumentum  decvmanum.  The 
tithe  of  com  ;  viz.  one  tenth  of  the 
produce,  paid  as  the  above  tax.  Cic. 
Verr.  iL  3.  5.  and  81. 

4.  MUta  decumanus.  A  soldier  of 
the  tenth  legion.  Hirt  B,  Afr.  16. 
Tac.  Hist  V.  20. 

5.  Porta  Decumana.  The  princi- 
pal gate  of  entrance  to  a  Roman 
camp,  which  was  the  furthest  removed 
ftt>m  the  enemy's  front ;  marked  ▲ 
on  the  plan  s.  Castra.  Veget  Mil. 
i.  23. 

DECU'RIO.  A  commander  of 
ten  men  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  three 
of  whom  were  appointed  to  each 
turma,  or  troop  of  thirty  men  ;  but 
the  one  who  was  first  appointed  out 
of  the  three  held  the  nuik  of  senior 
captain,  and  had  the  command  over 
the  whole  troop.  Festus,  s.  v.  Var- 
ro,  L.  L.  V.  91.  Veget  Mil  il  14. 

2.  A  senator  in  any  of  the  muni- 
cipal towns  or  colonies,  who  held  a 
corresponding  rank,  and  discharged 
similar  functions  in  his  own  town  to 
what  the  senators  did  at  Rome. 
Cic  Sext  4.  Biannt  ad  Cic  Fam, 
tI  18. 
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3.  Under  the  empire,  an  officer 
attached  to  the  imperud  iMilace,  some- 
irhat  in  the  nature  of  a  high  chawber- 
lain^  ivas  s^led  Dtcwrio  cubicuhrio- 
mm.  Suet  Dom,  17. 

DECUR'SIO  and  DECURSUS. 
A  militofy  review;  at  which  the 
soldiers  irere  pat  through  all  the 
mancBUYres  of  a  sham  fight,  for  pur- 
poses of  discipline  and  regimental 
exercise  (Suet  Nero,  7.  Liv.  xxiiL 
35.  Id.  xxtL  51.  Id.  xl.  6.  Tac 
Ann.  u,  55.),  or  as  a  pageant  dis- 
played at  the  funeral  of  a  deceased 
general,  irhen  a  hody  of  troops  per- 
&rmed  their  erolutions  round  the 
burning  pile.  (Virg.  JSn.  xi.  188. 
Tac  Ann,  il  55.)    The  illustration 


is  copied  from  the  reverse  of  a  medal 
of  Nero,  which  has  the  inscription 
Dbcubsio  underneath.  Of  course  it 
IS  not  to  be  taken  as  a  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  such  scenes,  but  only  as 
acoDTentional  mode  of  expressing  the 
sulgect  in  a  small  compass.  One  of 
the  slabs  which  formerly  covered  the 
base  of  the  Antonine  Column  affords 
a  more  complete  representation  of 
the  pageant ;  but  the  numerous  bo- 
dies of  infhntry  and  cavalry  there 
introduced  could  not  be  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  a  drawing  suitable 
to  these  pages. 

DECUSSIS.  A  piece  of  money 
of  the  value  of  ten  (uses,  which  was 
marked  with  the  letter  x.  Varro, 
L,L.Y.  170.  Stat  Sylv.  iv.  9.  9. 

DEDOLATUS.    SeeDoLA'TUs. 

DFFRUTUM  (hhtM,  aiptuw). 
New  wine  boiled  down  to  one  half  its 
origiiial  quantity  (Plin.  H.N.  xiy. 


1 1. ),  in  order  to  increase  its  strength ; 
and  employed  by  the  ancient  wine 
growers,  as  the  '* doctor"  is  by  the 
modems,  in  giving  body  to  poor  wine. 
Columell.  xii.  37. 

DELA'TOR  (jtriwr^s).  A  pMic 
spy,  or  common  informer,  who  lived 
by  denouncing,  and  getting  up 
charges  against,  his  fellow-citixens. 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  30.  Suet  Nero,  10. 

DELTHICA,  sc.  mensa.  A  table 
made  of  marble  or  bronze,  in  imi- 
tation of  a  tripod, 
which  was  em- 
ployed as  a  drink- 
ing table,  and 
valued  as  a  piece 
of  ornamental 
furniture  in  the 
houses  of  wealthy 
individuals.  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  4.  59. 
Mart.  Ep.  xii.  66.)  The  example  is 
copied  from  an  original  of  white 
marble. 

DEL'PHIN  and  DELPHI'NUS. 
A  dolphin.  Ddphinorum  colvmnce 
(Juv.  vL  589.),  the  columns  of  the 
dolphins.  These  were  columns 
erected  on  the  spina  of  the  Circus,  to 
support  a  number  of  marble  dolphins 
in  an  elevated  po- 
sition, so  as  to  be 
readily  seen  by  the 
concourse  of  spec- 
tators; their  ob- 
ject being  to  give 
notice  of  the  num- 
ber of  turns  round 
the  goals  which 
had  been  run  in 
each  race.  Seven 
courses  round  the 
spina  constituted  a  single  race ;  and, 
consequently,  one  of  these  dolphins 
was  put  up  at  one  end  of  the  course 
upon  the  completion  of  each  circuit, 
and  an  egg  (ova  curriculontm)  at  the 
other,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake  or  dispute.  The  figure 
of  a  dolphin  was  selected  in  honour 
of  Neptune,  the  egg,  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  The  illustration  is  taken 
H  u  2 
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from  a  sepulchral  bas-relief,  repre- 
senting a  race-course. 

DELU'BRUM.  That  part  of  a 
temple  (templum)  in  which  the  altar 
or  statue  of  the  deity  was  erected; 
and  thence  any  temple  which  contains 
an  altar  or  an  image  of  a  god.  Cic 
N.D.  iii  40.  Id.  Arch,  U.  Virg. 
JSn.  iy.  56. 

DEMAR'CHUS  (Hfmpxot),  An 
officer  amongst  the  Greeks  (Plant 
Cure,  ii.  3.  7.),  resembling  in  many 
respects  the  Tribune  of  the  people 
amongst  the  Romans,  particularly  in 
the  power  he  possessed  of  convening 
meetings  of  the  demus  (S^/ioi),  and 
of  taking  the  rotes  on  all  questions 
submitted  to  the  assembly ;  whence 
the  word  is  employed  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  translation  for  the  Latin  trilnmus 
plebU,     Plut  Cor.  7. 

DENA'RIUS.  The  principal  sQ- 
ver  coin  of  the  Romans,  which  ori- 
ginally contained  ten  asses,  subse- 
quently increased  to  sixteen,  when 
Uie  weight  of  the  as  had  been  re« 


duced;  worth  about  S\fi,  of  our 
money.  It  bore  yarions  devices  : 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  of  the  twin 
brothers  Castor  and  Pollux,  of  the 
goddess  Roma,  with  a  helmet,  and  a 
two  or  four-horse  chariot  on  the  re- 
verse, similar  to  the  example  annexed, 
from  an  original  of  the  actual  size. 
2.  Denarius  aureus,     A  gold  coin 


of  the  same  name,  equal  to  twenty- 
five    silver   denarii      (Plin.   H.  fi. 


^kj 


xxxiii.  13.)  This  piece  was  not  of 
very  common  use;  but  a  specimen 
struck  under  Augustus  is  here  intro- 
duced in  its  actual  state. 

DENS  (iioUt).  A  tooth ;  whence 
specially  applied  to  various  other 
objects,  which  resemble  teeth,  either 
in  their  form,  or  mode  of  application ; 
viz. :  — 

1.  The  fluke  of  an  anchor  (Virg. 
^n,  vi.  3.),  which  is  generally  re- 
presented in  the  works 
of  ancient  art  as  a  plain 
hook  without  barbs  (see 
the  illustration  s.  An- 
gora); but  flukes  con- 
structed with  barbed 
teeth,  such  as  ordinarily 
used  at  the  present  day, 
were  also  adopted  by  the  ancients,  as 
is  proved  by  the  annexed  example, 
from  the  device  on  a  Roman  Imperial 
coin. 

2.  The  barb  of  a  hunting  spear 
(Grat  Cyneg,  108.),  like  the  spear 
bead  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  from 
one  of  the  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting Tngan*s  hunt- 
mg  feats,  now  affixed  to 
the  arch  of  Constantine ; 
for  the  war  spears,  both 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  had 
usually  a  lozengje  or  leaf-shaped  head 
(see  Cuspis),  without  barbs. 

3.  The  tooth  or  prong  of  the  agri- 
cultural implement  termed  Ugo^ 
which    was    a    sort    of    hoe   with 


T 


I 


a  curved  bhide  notched  in  the 
centre,  so  as  to  form  two  prongs  on 
the  outside ;  whence  fracH  deiUe 
Ugonis.  (Columell.  x.  88.)  The 
example  is  from  an  engraveid  gem. 
4.  The  plough-share ;  when  formed 
in  the  simplest  or  primitive  manner 
out  of  the  branch  of  a  tree,  either 
naturally  or  artificially  bent  into  a 
hook,  as  in  the  annexed  Airympi^^ 
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finom  m  Etnucm  bronse  discorered 
at  Aresiou    A  share  of  thia  deacrip- 


Roman  tomb,  was  termed  dem  dami9, 
TihaiL  Lc. 

8.  The  tooth  of  the  three-pronged 
key  sapposed  to  be  the  claviM  Laoh 


tkm  woold  rather  tear  up,  or  bite  the 
groond,  as  Varro  phrases  it  {L.  L,  v. 
135.  dau^  qmd  eo  mordetur  terra), 
than  cat  through  it,  like  the  regular 
share  (vomer%  from  which  it  is  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  the  epithet 
aoicicff  (Virg.  Geory.  li.  406.);  the 
force  and  meaning  of  which  are  cha- 
racteristically exemplified  by  the 
engraTing. 

5.  The  tooth  of  a  rake,  harrow,  or 
other  similar  agricultural  implements, 


such  as  the  irpex,  occa,  rostrum,  &c.  , 
like  the  example,  found  in  the  Roman  | 
catacombs.     Lucan.  yii.  859.  Varro, 
L,L.r.  136.  Festus  «.  Irpices. 

6.  The  tooth  of  a  saw.      (PUn. 
H,N.  xtI  83.  Ovid.  Met  viiL  246. 

perpetmoe  demies,)  The  illustration 
represents  a  small  hand-saw  used  by 
Disdains,  in  a  marble  bas-relief, 

7.  The  tooth  of  a  comb.     (Tibull. 
i  9.  68.  Claud.  Nupt  Honor,  et  Mar. 


lOi.)  A  MmaU  tooOned  comb,  like  the 
one  exhibited  in  the  engraving,  from 
an  original  of  box- wood  found  in  a 


nica  (Tibull.  L  2.  18.^  of  which  a 
specimen  is  annexed,  from  an 
Egyptian  original. 

9.  The  hook  of  a  clasp  (Sidon. 
CcuTH.  \l  397.);  Me  Fibula,  2. 

10.  The  cogs  of  a  wheel  in  ma- 
chinery (tympanum  dentatum).  Vi- 
tniv.  X.  5. 

11.  Dens  aarvus  Satumu  Poeti* 
cally,  for  a  pruning-hook.  (Virg. 
Georg.  ii.  406.)    See  Paul. 

DENTA'LE  {(Kv/ul).  The  share- 
beam  of  a  plough,  to  which  the  share 
Ivomer)  was  attached.  (Columell.  ii. 
2.  24.)     In  the  annexed  example. 


from  an  engraved  gem,  the  dentate  is 
shod  with  an  iron  head,  marked  dark 
in  the  engraving.  Compare  Aiu- 
TRUM,  2.,  which  shows  a  plough  of 
more  perfect  construction,  on  which 
the  dentale  is  distinguished  by  the 
letter  b. 

2.  Dentaie  dupUci  dorso,  (Virg. 
Georg.  i.  172.)  A  share-beam  with 
a  double  back;  i.e.  which  opens  be- 
hind into  two  parts,  but  meets  at  a 
point  in  front,  where  the  share  is 
fixed;    in  the    manner    exemplified 


by  the  annexed  engraving,  which  re- 
presents a  plough  still  in  common 
use  amongst  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation on  the  bay  of  Taranto. 

DENT  ART  AGA  (^Sorri^Tyia).    A 
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dentist's  instrument  for  dra'wing 
teeth  It  was  a  species  of  forcep»t 
which  Varro  designates  hy  the  epithet 
bipensUiss  hut  the  precise  form  of  the 
instrument  has  not  heen  identified. 
Varro,  ap.  Non.  t,  v,  p.  99. 

DENTA'TUS.  See  Tympanum, 
Pedica,  Charta. 

DENTICULA'TUS.  Furnished 
with  small  teeth  or  prongs ;  as  ap- 
plied to  artificial  and  natural  otjects, 
m  the  ways  explained  and  illustrated 
under  the  article  Dens. 

2.  Falx  denticulata.  (ColumelL 
il  21.  3.^    See  Falx.  3. 

DENTIC'ULUS.  A  rfcnftV  in  archi- 
tecture. (Vitruv.  iv.  2.  5.  Id.  iii.  5. 11.) 
The  dentils  are  a  number  of  small 
square  blocks,  with  interstices  between 
them,  employed  in  the  entablature  of 
columnar  architecture.  They  belong 
properly  to  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
orders  ;  and  their  proper  situation  is 
under  the  bed  moulding  of  the  cor- 
nice,  as  in  the    example    annexed, 


fW>m  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  Teos ; 
for  they  are  intended  to  represent 
externally  the  heads  of  the  com- 
mon  rafters  (juaeret)  in  the  timber- 
work  of  a  roof.  In  some  Roman, 
and  many  modem  buildings,  they 
are  placed  under  modillions  (mii* 
fn/O  ;  but  this  was  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  de- 
stroys their  meaning  and  intention; 
and,  for  a  similar  reason,  the  Greek 
architects  nerer  placed  them  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  a  pediment,  as  the 
Romans  did,  because  the  ends  of  the 


rafters  do  not  project  in  the  front  of 
a  building,  but  only  at  the  sides. 
The  Romans,  moreover,  introduced 
them  into  their  Doric  order  (Vitruv. 
i.  2.  6.),  an  instance  of  which  appli- 
cation may  be  seen  in  the  illustration 
t,  Tbioltphus,  representing  an  en- 
tablature belonging  to  the  Uieatre  of 
Marcellus  at  Rome. 

DENTIDU'CUBl  A  dentist's 
instrument  for  extracting  teeth.  Csl. 
Aur.  Tard,  ii.  4. 

DENTIFRIC'IUM  (j^PT6fffirryfm, 
iioyr&rpififjLa).  Tooth-powder,  for 
cleansing  and  whitening  the  teeth. 
Plin.  H.N.  xxix.  11.  Id.  xxxil  21. 
Id.  xxviiL  49. 

DENTISCALFIUM  (WorrifyAu. 
^f).  A  tooth-pick.  The  choicest 
kinds  were  made  out  of  the  stalks  to 
the  leaves  of  the  mastick  tree  (/en- 
tificu8)  ;  the  inferior  qualities  from 
quills.  Mart  xiv.  22.  Id.  iiL  82. 
Id.  vi.  74.  Id.  vii.  53. 

DEPONTA'NL  Roman  citizens 
who  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty,  and 
thence  iNecome  incapacitated  fVom 
voting  at  elections  and  in  the  public 
assemblies;  so  termed,  because  in 
reality  they  were  excluded  Arom  the 
bridge  (pons  suffragiorum),  which  the 
voter  passed  over  as  he  entered  the 
enclosure  (septttm)  to  cast  his  ballot 
into  the  box.     Festus,  t,  v. 

DERUNCINA'TUS.  Smoothed 
with  the  runcina ;  L  e.  planed. 

DESCOBINA'TUS.  Scraped 
with  the  scobina. 

DESIGNA'TOR.  A  person  em- 
ployed at  the  theatre  in  a  capacity 
something  like  that  of  our  box  or 
stall-keeper,  whose  business  it  was  to 
point  out,  and  conduct  the  company 
to  their  proper  places.  (Plant  Fom. 
Prol.  19.)  Every  seat  was  numbered, 
the  space  allotted  to  each  being 
marked  out  by  a  line  (linea)  drawn 
on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  billet  of 
admission  {tessera  theairaUs)  specified 
the  number  of  the  seat  which  the 
holder  was  entitled  to  occupv,  which 
was  shown  to  him  by  the  <u 
when  he  entered  the  theHre. 
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2.  An  ymdaiaher;  who  made  all 
the  arrangemeiits  for  a  ftaneral,  and 
directed  the  procession,  at  the  head 
of  which  he  walked,  attended  h^ 
lictors  clothed  in  hlack.  Hor.  Ep,  i. 
7.  6.  Donat.  ad  Terent  Addph.  I  2. 
7.  Seneca,  Btnef,  yL  38. 

3.  A  sort  of  clerk  of  the  courte  at 
the  Circensian  games;  who  made 
the  arrangements  for  each  race,  and 
distrihnted  the  prizes.  Ulp.  Dig,  3. 
2.  4.  —  Cic  Alt  ir.  3.  2,  probably 
applies  to  this  class. 

DESUL'TOR  (jirroBdmtiy  Sm^mit- 
vor).     A  person  who  exhibited  feats 


of  horsemanship  in  the  Circus  apon 
horses  trained  for  the  purpose,  like 
oar  performers  at  Astley's,  and  the 
figure  in  the  preceding  engraving, 
which  is  copied  from  a  bas-relief  in 
the  museum  at  Verona.  He  some- 
times had  as  many  as  four  horses 
under     his     command     (Agostini, 


Oemmet  193.);  but  the  more  usual 
number  was  two  (Liy.  xxiii.  29.), 
which  he  rode  without  reins  or 
saddle,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
example,   flrom  a  terra-cotta   lamp, 


and  receiyed  the  name  of  detuUor 
from  the  practice  of  leaping  firom 
one  to  the  other,  while  the  animals 
were  at  their  full  speed.  (Isidor. 
Orig.  xviii.  39.  Compare  Prop.  It. 
2.  35.)  He  wore  the  cap  termed 
pUeus  on  his  head  (Hygin.  F'ah,  81.), 
which  is  observable  in  both  the  illus- 
trations ;  and  fVeqnently  rode  in  the 
Circus  by  the  side  of  the  chariots  (see 
the  illustration  s.  Spina)  ;  but  some- 
times a  performance  of  desultores  was 
exhibited  alone.     Liv.  xliv.  9. 

DESULTCRIUS,  sc.  equus.  A 
horse  trained  for  the  performauces  of 
the  degultor  (Suet  Ccts.  39.),  as  shown 
in  the  two  preceding  illustrations. 

2.  Same  as  Desultob.  Cic 
Mur,  27. 

DEUNX.  Eleven  vnciiB^  or  eleven 
twelfths  of  anything  ;  as  the  eleventh 
part  of  an  a«,  a  nominal  sum,  not  repre- 
sented in  actual  coinage.  Varro,  Z.X. 
V.  172.  Rhemn.  Fann.  de  Pond.  45. 

DEVERSO'RIUM.  A  general 
name  for  any  place  at  which  a  tra- 
veller **  puts  up,**  or  is  accommodated 
with  temporary  board  and  lodging, 
whether  a  public  inn  (Jtabema  meri^ 
toria)  or  a  private  house  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  Cic.  Phii  iL  41.  Pet 
Sat.  15.  8.  Cic.  Fam.  vil  23. 

DEX'TANS.  Ten  unciof,  or  ten- 
twelfths  of  anything ;  as  the  tenth 
part  of  an  Of ,  a  nominal  sum,  not 
represented  in  actual  coinage.  Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  172.  Suet  Nero,  32. 

DEXTRA'LE.     A  bracelet  worn 


I     ( 


"^ 


on  the  fleshy  part  of  the  right 
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as  in  the  example,  ftom  a  painting  at 
Pompeii.    Cyprian,  de  HabUu  Virgin, 
DEXTROCHE'RIUM.     A  brace- 
let worn  round  the  wrist  of  the  right 


arm,  as  in  the  annexed  example,  sap- 
posed  to  represent  the  portrait  of  a 
Pompeian  lady,  from  a  painting  in 
that  city.  Capitolin.  Maxim,  6.  Id. 
Maxim,  Jun,  1. 

DIABATHRA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes  diabathra.  Plant  AuL  ill  5. 89. 

DIABATH'RUM  i9id€a0por),  A 
particnlar  kind  of  slipper  or  sandal 
(aolea)  of  Greek  original  (Festus, 
«.  V.)  ;  respecting  which  nothing  fur- 
ther is  known,  than  that  it  was  es- 
pecially characteristic  of  the  female 
sex  (Eustath.  ad  Hom.  Od,  t.  9.); 
whence,  if  attributed  to  males,  as  hj 
Nifivius  (op.  Varro,  Z.  L,  viL  53.),  it 
is  only  in  ridicule,  and  pointedly 
meant  to  designate  an  effeminate 
style  of  dress.  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Pollux  is  mistaken 
when  he  makes  it  common  to  both 
sexes.     Onomast.  tIL  90. 

DIACH'YTON.  A  particular 
kind  of  wine  produced  by  diying  the 
grapes  in  the  sun  for  several  days 
before  they  were  squeezed.  Plin. 
H.N,iLir.  11. 

DIADE'MA  (9idhiiM),  A  dia- 
dem ;  which,  in  its 
original  notion, 
means  the  blue 
and  white  band 
worn  by  the  Asi- 
atic monarchs 
round  the  tiara 
(Xen.  Cyr,  viii. 
8.  13.x  as  shown 
by  the  illustration 
«.  CiDARiS;    but 


subsequently  the  diadem  was  a  broad 
white  band  (VaL  Max.  vL  S.7.),  fast- 
ened round  the  head,  and  tied  in  a 
bow  behind,  adopted  b^  other  nations, 
as  an  ensign  of  sovereignty  ( Juv.  xiiL 
105.),  like  the  annexed  example,  from 
an  engraved  gem,  representing  Pto- 
lemy, the  brother  of  Cleopatra.  Thus 
in  works  of  art,  the  diadem  indicates 
a  regal  station,  like  the  croton  of 
modem  times. 

DIADEMA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
diadem,  as  shown  in  the  preced- 
ing illustration.    Plin.  H,  iV.  xxziv. 

19.  §  17. 

DI^TA  (pleura).  The  name 
given  to  some  particular  department 
m  ancient  houses,  the  precise  nature 
of  which  is  not  distmctly  known. 
Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that 
it  consisted  of  several  rooms  a^oin- 
ing  one  another,  and  contained  within 
the  suite  both  eating  and  sleeping 
rooms.      Plin.  Epist  iL  17.  12.  and 

20.  lb,  vl  21.  A  vii.  5.  1. 

2.  (vKTivli),  A  cabin  or  tent 
erected  on  tlie  deck  at  the  stem  of  a 
vessel,  as  in  the  annexed  example. 


fit>m  the  Vatican  VirgiL  It  was  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  chief 
person  in  conmiand ;  or  to  the  ma- 
giater^  in  a  merchantman.  Pet  Sat 
115.  1. 

DIAMICTON.  Atermem^yed 
by  the  Roman  builders  to  desigmtle 
a  particular  manner  of  constrooting 
walls,  similar  in  most  respects  to  the 
Empiecton,  but  df  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion ;  for  Uiough  the  outside  surihoes 
were  formed  of  regular  maaomir  or 


DIAPASMA. 


DICHALCON. 
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brickwork,  and  the  centre  filled  in 
with  nibble,  they  had    no    girders 


(jdiaUmi)  to  consolidate  the  mass,  and 
bind  it  together.  (Plin.  H,N,  xxxvi. 
51.)  The  illustration  shows  a  wall 
constmcted  in  diamictan,  from  a  niin 
at  Rome. 

DIAPAS'MA  (9idwaafjLay.  A  fine 
powder,  made  from  dried  flowers, 
odoriferous  herbs,  or  berries,  intended 
to  be  nibbed  over  the  body  as  a  per- 
fume. Plin.  H,  N,  xiii.  3.  Id.  xxi. 
73.  Mart  Ep.  i.  88. 

DIA'RIUM.  A  day's  allowance 
of  provisions,  which  was  weighed 
out  to  slaves  (Hor.  Ep,  i.  14.  40. 
Pet.  Sat.  75.  4.) ;  and  thence  also  a 
foldier's  daily  allowance  or  pay. 
Cic  AtL  viii.  14. 

DIAST'YLOS  (9uiffrv\os).  Hav- 
ing  the  space  of  three  diameters  be- 
tween column  and  column,  which 
constitutes  the  widest  intercolum- 
niation  capable  of  bearing  an  archi- 
trare  of  stone  or 
marble;  for  the  Tus- 
can style,  which  ad- 
mitted four  diame- 
ters, required  its 
architrave  to  be  of 
wood.  (Vitruv.  iii. 
2.)  The  annexed  diagram  shows  the 
relatire  width  of  the  five  dififerent 
kinds  of  intercolumniation  in  which 
the  diastyle  is  the  last  but  one. 

DIAT'ONI    (Ju^Toroi).       Girders, 


|IE  V  J] 


or  banditonea,  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  walls  which  are  built  in 
the  style  termed  Emphcttm,  They 
are  large  stones  of  the  same  length 
as  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall, 
like  those  marked  f  in  the  annexed 
example,  and  consequently  extended 
from  one  face  of  it  to  the  other, 
being  laid  in  courses  at  regular  in- 
tervals, for  the  purpose  of  consoli- 
dating the  structure,  and  binding  the 
whole  together.     Vitruv.  ii.  8.  7. 

DIATRE'TA(«iaTpirra).  Vases  or 
drinking  cups  of  cut  glass,  or  precious 
stones,  ground  by 
the  wheel  in  such 
a  manner  that 
the  patterns  upon 
them  not  only 
stood  out  in  re- 
lief, but  were 
bored  completely  ^^^ 

through,  so  as  to 

form  a  piece  of  open  tracery,  like 
network  (Mart  Ep.  xii.  70.  Ulp. 
Dig.  9.  2.  27.),  precisely  as  exem- 
plified by  the  annexed  figure,  copied 
from  an  original  ^lass  drinking-cup 
found  at  Novara  m  the  year  1725. 
The  letters  on  the  top,  which  form 
the  inscription  Bibe,  Vivas  Multos 
Annos,  and  the  whole  of  the  trapery 
below,  are  cut  out  of  the  solid,  and 
form  part  of  the  same  substance  as 
the  inner  cup,  though  completely  au 
jour,  small  ties  or  pins  being  left  at 
proper  intervals,  which  unite  the 
letters  and  the  tracery  to  the  inner 
body  of  the  cup. 

DIATRIBA.  A  place  in  which 
learned  disputations  are  carried  on, 
such  as  a  school  or  lecture  room. 
AuL  Gell.  xvil  20.  2.  Id.  xviii.  13.  2. 

DIAZ(yMA(«ic£C«A«»).  Properly, 
a  Greek  word  Latinized  (Vitruv.  v. 
6,  7.),  for  which  the  genuine  Latin 
term  is  Prjecinctio  ;  under  which  it 
is  explained. 

DICHAL'CON  (Wxa^oK).  A 
small  copper  coin  of  Greek  currency, 
equal  in  value  to  the  fourth  or  fifUi 
of  an  obolus.  Vitruv.  iii.  I.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxu  109. 
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MCBOTTS. 


DIPL0I8. 


DICROTIS  iUi^mf>  flmtmg 
tvo  banks  of  cm  oo  a  side:  pro- 
mt)t«  a  Gfvek  void,  for  vkkk  the 
tUMHAM  ved  BnuBxn  :  vkick  i«e. 

DIDRACH  MA  and  DIDRACH'- 
II  I'M  (S^x«^>  A  doable 
draclua,  of  tlie  Greek  silrer  coina^* 
(TertaU.  Prmter,  U.)  Uke  the 
Jntekma^  it  vas  of  two  different 
atondards :  the  Attic,  of  which  spe- 
cimens  are  Tery  rare,  worth  aboot 
Is.  7^  of  oar  money  ;  and  the  JEn- 
netan,  worth  about  Ss.  5^  the 
largest  coin  of  that  standard,  Kod  b? 
no  means  oncommon ;  one  of  which 


is  here  represented  of  the  actual  sise, 
from  an  original  in  the  British 
Mosenm. 

DIGITATE  dkuervk^iBpa).  A 
covering  to  the  hand  with  fingers  to 
it,  like  oar  glare.  ( Varro,  iZ.  /?.  L 
55.  1.  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  8. 
17.),  The  example  here 
introdoced  is  copied  from 
Tnjan*8  Column,  where  it 
appears  on  the  hands  of  a 
Sarmatian ;  but  the  passage 
of  Varro  is  considered  doubtful,  and 
some  editions  read  digitaindum,  which 
is  interpreted  to  be  an  instrument 
with  prongs,  like  the  human  hand, 
affixed  to  a  long  handle,  and  employed 
in  gathering  fruit. 

DILORIS.  A  hybrid  word, 
meaning  literally  furnished  with  two 
thtmgt;  but  intended  to  designate  the 
two  stripes  of  purple,  or  purple  and 
gold,  termed  paragauda,  which,  in 
late  times,  were  employed  to  orna- 
ment wearing  apparel,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  clatms,  as  explained 
and  illustrated  under  the  word  Pa- 
RAOAUDA.     Vopisc.  Awnd,  46. 

DrMACH^  {hfuixm).    A  ehm 


of  troopa  aBMNigst  the  Macedonians, 
who  acted  both  as  horse  and  foot 
aoldien,  being  trained  to  dismount 
and  serre  amongst  the  infantry  as 
occasion  required.     Curt  y.  13. 

DIMACHiE'RI  (Mx«P<M).  A 
class  of  gladiators,  who  are  supposed 
to  hare  fought  with  two  swords  each; 
bat  the  foct  is  only  an  Inforence, 
collected  fitNn  their  name.  Inacript 
ap.  Mar.  61S.  S.  Orellif  IntcripL 
2584. 

DIOGMFTJE.  A  body  of  light- 
armed  troops  employed  under  the 
empire,  and  stationed  n^n  the  con- 
fines to  prerent  incursions,  pursue 
robbers,  &c.  Ammian.  zxriL  9.  6. 
Capitolin.  ^aloii.  FkUompk,  21. 

DIOPTRA  (diorrpa).  A  geome- 
trical  instrument  employed  in  mea- 
suring the  altitude  of  distant  objects  $ 
for  taJcing  the  levels  of  a  source  of 
water  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
distance  by  means  of  an  aquednet* 
and  similar  purposes.  Yitmy.  viiL 
5.  1. 

DICVTA  (STcmr).  A  Greek  word, 
meaning  literally  with  twpo  ears ;  and 
thence  employed  both  in  the  Greek 
and  I^n  languages,  as  a  general 
term  for  any  vesBcl  which  is  for- 
nished  with  two 
handles^  like  the 
awnphorOj  tagena^ 
&c ;  especially 
such  as  were  in- 
tended for  the  pre- 
servation of  wine 
in  store  (Hor.  Od, 
L  9.  8.x  to  which 
purpose  the  ori^mal  depicted  in  the 
annexed  engravmg  was  ^plied ;  for 
it  is  carried  by  a  Faun,  attending 
upon  Bacchus,  on  a  fictile  vase  of  the 
Neapolitan  Museum. 

DIPLINTH'IUa  Two  bricks 
thick.     Vitruv.  iu  8. 

DIPLOIS  (aivAotf,  S/irAol).  A 
doubled  cloak ;  i.  e.  a  paBiuwi,  or 
other  article  of  the  outward  apparel 
(omictKs),  which,  when  put  on,  was 
partly  doubled  back  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  women  do  their   shawls,  in 


DIFLOICA. 


DIBIBirOBIUlf. 
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iseqaenee  of  being  too  large  to  be 
ireniently  worn 
gle.  It  belong 
the  Grecimn 
itnme  (bidor. 
ig^TOX.  34.  U.X 
8  affected  hy 
!  Cynic  philoao- 
sn  (Hor.  Ep. 
17.  25.  AcroQ. 
Ly,  and  it  yerj 
irlj  repreaented 
the  annexed  fi- 
■e  of  Jono,  from 
fictile  Taae,  as 
U  as  on  a  statae 
Mtnerya  in  the 
tican.  Mum.  Pw-Clem,  iiL  37. 
>IPL(yMA  (MrA«Ma).  A  sort 
passport,  consisting  of  two  leaves 
lience  the  name  originated),  which 
I  giren  to  a  messenger  or  other 
aoD  travelling  upon  pnblic  busi- 
8,  in  order  that  he  niight  readily 
ain    erery   thing    necessary    on 

jonmey,  without  delay  or  hin- 
noe.  Cic  Foml  yL  12.  Plin.  Ep. 
11.  Capitolin.  Pertin.  1. 
!.  A  diptomoj  or  document  drawn 
by  a  chief  magistrate,  which  con- 
red  some  particular  privilege  upon 

person  to  whom  it  was  given, 
•t  Aero,  12 

MPLOMA'RIUS.  A  public  am- 
'  or  state  messenger ;  i.  e.  who  was 
dished  with  a  public  passport  (di- 
■a).  Inscript  ap.  Orelli,  2917. 
>IP'TEROS  (Wwrfpof).  Lite- 
y  with  two  wings;  whence  em- 


3. 


I 


jred  by  architects  to  designate  a 
iple  or  other  edifice  which  has  a 
ible  row  of  columns  all  round. 
rav.  iii  2. 

OIFTYCHA  (««Twxa).  Folding 
lets,  consisting  of  two  leaves  con- 
ted  by  a  string   or   by  hinges, 


which  shut  up  like  the  covers  of  a 
book,  or   of  a  modem 
backgammon  board. 

(SchoL  Vet  ad  Juv.  ix. 
36.)  The  outside  pre- 
sented a  plain  surfkce  of 
wood;  the  inside  had  a 
raised  margin  all  round, 
within  which  a  coat  of 
wax  was  spread  fof 
writing  on  with  a  steel  point  (stilus), 
while  the  margin  preserved  the  wax 
and  letters  from  abrasion  by  coming 
into  contact 

2.  Diptycha  cansulariaj  pratona, 
(edilitia.  Tablets  of  similar  form, 
but  containing  the  names  and  por- 
traits of  cons^  praetors,  sediles,  and 
other  magistrates,  which  they  pre- 
sented to  their  friends,  and  distributed 
amongst  the  people  on  the  day  of 
entering  upon  their  respective  offices. 
(Symmach.  Ep.  iL  80.  Id.  v.  54. 
Cod.  Theodos.  15.  9.  1.)  Many  dip- 
tychs  of  this  description  in  wood  and 
ivory  are  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of 
antiquities,  and  have  been  engraved 
by  Maffei,  Mus.  Veronens^  and  Do- 
nati,  Dittici  Antichi,  but  the  details 
are  too  minute  and  elaborate  for 
insertion  in  these  columns. 

DIRIBITORES.  Officers  who 
had  charge  of  the  balloting  boxes  at 
the  Roman  Comitia.  It  was  their 
duty  to  sort  the  votes  of  the  different 
tribes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ballot, 
and  then  hand  them  over  to  the  scru- 
tineers (custodes),  who  pricked  off 
the  respective  numbers,  and  declared 
the  result  Cic.  in  Senat  11.  Id. 
Pis.  15. 

DIRIBIT(yRIUM.  A  room  or 
building,  supposed  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally constructed  for  Uie  diribiUwres 
to  sort  the  votes  at  the  Comitia ;  but 
subsequently  the  same  place,  or  a 
similar  one,  was  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  the  officers  engaged  in  examining 
the  muster  roll  of  the  army,  distri- 
buting the  pay,  and  assigning  the 
conscripts  to  their  different  legions. 
Suet  Claud.  18.  Plin.  H.N.  xvL 
76.  §  2. 

I  I  2 
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DISCmCTUS. 


DISCOBOLUS. 


DISCINCTUS  Wcitrros).  Un- 
girt;  that  is,  wearing  the  tunic 
without  its  belt  round 
the  waist,  as  shown  by 
the  figure  annexed, 
from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii;  and,  as  this 
was  an  unusual  prac- 
tice amongst  the  an- 
cients, exc^t  when 
a  person  wished  to  be 
at  ease  in  his  own 
house  (Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
1.  73. )»  it  implies  a 
sense  of  hurry  and 
constrained  dishabille  (Id.  Sat.  i.  2. 
132.),  or  of  natural  slovenliness, 
which  was  considered  to  be  indicative 
of  loose  morals.  Pedo  Albin.  EL  ii. 
2 1 — 25.  of  Mscenas,  who  was  addicted 
to  this  habit. 

2.  With  respect  to  females,  the 
meaning  is  the  same,  and  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  a  woman*s  tunic 
without  its  belt  {recincta,  goluta)  is 
shown  by  the  following  figure,  from 
an  engraved  gem;  but  the  sense  of 
indelicacy  is  still  more  decided  as 


as  the  ooloors  are  now  taken  for  a 
similar  purpose  from  a  modern  regi- 
ment ;  and  this  was  not  only  a  mark 
of  ignominy,  but  a  real  hardship  to 
the  soldier,  who  was  thus  compelled 
to  carry  his  naked  sword  without  the 
assistance  of  a  belt  and  the  sheath 
attached  to  it    Li  v.  xxvii.  13. 

DISCERNIC'ULUM.  A  bodkin 
employed  by  women  to  part  the  hair 
evenly  down  the  front  of  the  head. 
Lucil.  ap.  Non.  a.  v.  p.  35.  Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  129. 

DISCOB'OLUS  (PurKo€6\os).  One 
who  throws  the  diicus;  the  manner 
of  doing  which  is  shown  by  the  sub- 
joined engraving,  from  the  celebrated 
statue  of  Myron  (Quint  ii.  13.  10. 
Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  3.),  a  copy 
of  which  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  very  remarkable  at- 
titude and  position  of  this  figure  are 
characterized  by  Quintilian  as  **  la- 
boured and  distorted  **  —  dutortum  et 
elaboratum — but  these  words  are  to  be 
understood  with  reference  to  the  usual 
practice  of  the  Greek  artists,  who  were 
extremely  chary  of  representing  their 


regards  the  sex,  amongst  whom,  both 
in  Greece  and  Italy,  such  a  Areedom 
of  costume  was  chiefly  affected  by 
women  of  easy  character,  such  as 
singing  and  dancing  girls,  who  are 
mostly  so  depicted  in  the  Pompeian 
paintings. 

3.  Discinctut  mUes.  With  respect 
to  the  military,  the  word  implies 
without  the  sword  belt  (balteuSf  cine- 
toriwn\  which  the  Roman  com- 
manders sometimes  took  fh>m  their 
men  who  had  disgraced  themselyes, 


figures  in  violent  action,  snch  as  oc- 
curs in  ordinary  nature,  and  not  as  in- 
tended to  imply  that  the  figure  in 
question  does  not  truly  express  the 
real  posture  which  every  player  with 
the  discus  actually  assumed  at  the  mo* 
ment  of  dischai^ng  his  disk  ;  for  a 
passage  of  Statins  (7%e6.  vL  646— 
721.),  detcriptive  of  a  contest  be- 


DI8CUBITU8. 
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two  discoboli,  enumerates  one 
all  the  particular  motions  and 
bsenrable  in  this  statue.  The 
first  examines  his  dUcus  to 
liich  part  of  the  edge  will  best 
le  gripe  of  his  ^gers,  and 
will  lay  best  against  the  side  of 
i^~-quod  latMS  in  digiios,  medics 
Ttius  ubuE,  Conveniat;  he  then 
up  his  right  arm  with  its 
,  —  Erigit  adwetum  dextrce 
m,  et  ahe  Sustentat;  bends  both 
3es  downwards,  and  swings  the 
}  aboye  the  general  level  of  his 
—  humique  Preasua  vtroque 
yjUecto  sanguine  discum^  Ipse 
ese  rotat ;  and  then  discharges 
ss  by  swinging  his  arm  down- 
which  acquires  a  double  im- 
from  the  resistance  in  a  con- 
direction,  produced  by  the 
up  of  the  bent  body,  as  the 
isoends, — eihente  lubrtca  massce 
a  vix,  toto  curvatus  corpore, 
leficit  This  passage,  while  it 
tes  the  meaning  and  mtention  of 
^erent  attitudes  exhibited  by  the 
igure,  also  clearly  explains  the 
r  m  which  the  discus  was  cast. 
ICU'BITUS,  DIS'CUBO. 
words  denote  the  taking  of  a 
ind  reclining  at  meal-time,  as 
ed  s.  AocuBO  ;  but,  strictly 
ig,  when  they  are  used,  allu- 
made  to  the  whole  company, 
to  a  number  of  persons  who 
together  upon  different  couches 
^fax.  ii.  1.  9.  Cic.  Ait  v.  1.), 
in  the  illustration  s,  Tricli- 
l. 

reus  (pitTKos).  A  circular 
f  stone  or  metal,  about  a  foot 
leter,  employed,  like  our  quoit, 
owing  to  a  distance  as  an  ex- 
of  strength  and  skill.  (Hor. 
8.  11.  Prop.  iii.  14.  10.)  The 
tent  itself,  and  the  manner  of 
ing  it,  are  shown  and  explained 
wood-cut  on  the  opposite  page, 
}  text  which  accompanies  it. 
jiy  shallow  circular  yessel  for 
ing  eatables  ;  the  original  of 
rd  disk,    ApuL  Met  iL  p.  36. 


3.  A  fiat  circular  sundial,  placed 
horiiontally  upon  its  stand.    (Vitruv. 


I  ix.  8.)  The  example  is  from  an 
original  published   by   Martini,   von 

I  den  Sonnenuhren  der  Alien. 

I  DISPENSA'TOR.  One  of  the 
slave  family  in  a  Roman  household, 
both  in  town  and  country,  who  per- 

I  formed  the  duties  of  a  secretary  and 

,  accountant  in  the  former,  and  of  a 
bailiff  or  steward  in  the  latter  estab- 

I  lishment.  Cic.  Ait.  xi.  1.  Suet. 
Galb.  12.  Macrob.  Sat  ii.  4.  Pom- 
pon. Dig.  50.  16.  166. 

DISPLUVIA'TUS.      See    Atri- 
um. 4. 
DIVERSCRIUM.    SeeDEVEBSo- 

RIUM. 

DIVIDieULUM.  A  tower  in 
an  aqueduct,  containing  a  large  re- 
servoir, from  which  the  water  was 
distributed  through  separate  pipes  into 
the  city.  It  was  an  old  name,  subse- 
quently relinquished  for  the  more 
imposing  one  of  CasieUum,  Festus, 
s.  u.  and  Castellum,  4.,  where  an  il- 
lustration is  given. 

DCKDRA.  A  potage,  or  drink 
composed  of  nine  different  ingredi- 
ents—  water,  wine,  broth,  oil,  salt, 
bread,  herbs,  honey,  and  pepper. 
Xuson.  Epigr,  86.  and  87. 

DCDRANS.  Nine-twelfths  of 
anything ;  thence  a  copper  coin,  con- 
sisting of  nine  uncite,  or  three-quarters 
of  an  as.  (Varro,  Z.  L.  v.  172.)  It 
is  extremely  rare  in  actual  coinage  ; 
though  an  example  is  said  to  exist  in 
a  com  of  the  Cassian  fiunily,  which 
bears  the  letter  S,  and  three  balls,  to 
represent  its  value. 
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DOLABELLA. 


D0LABRATU8. 


DOLABEL'LA.  A  smaU  db/b- 
brot  or  instrument  conistructed  upon 
the  same  principle,  which  was  em- 
ployed   for    agricultural     purposes. 


a 


especially  in  the  vineyard,  for  clear- 
ing out  die  dead  wood,  and  loosening 
the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  yines. 
(ColumelL  iv.  24.  4.  and  5.)  The 
example  is  taken  from  a  sepulchral 
marble  (Mazzocchi  de  Ascic^  p. 
179.);  its  form  clearly  shows  that  it 
belonged  to  the  class  of  dotabne,  as 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with 
the  following  illustrations,  while  the 
straight  cutting  blade,  like  a  hatchet 
or  chisel  at  the  top,  and  the  curved 
one,  like  a  pruning  hook,  below, 
make  it  sufficiently  suitable  for  the 
uses  assigned  to  it  by  Columella  in 
the  passages  cited. 

DOLA'BRA  (il^wj).  An  instru- 
ment employed  for  cutting,  chopping, 
breaking,  and  digging ;  by  woodsmen 
(Quint  Curt.  viii.  4.),  agricultural 
labourers  (ColumelL  Arb.  10.  2.  Pal- 


lad.  iiL  21.  2.),  and  very  generally 
in  the  army,  for  making  stockades 
(Juv.  viiL  248.),  or  breaking  through 
the  walls  of  a  fortification  (Liv.  xxi. 
11.),  to  both  which  purposes  it  is 
frequently  applied  by  the  soldiery  on 
the  Columns  of  Tngan  and  Anto- 
ninus. It  belonged  to  the  class  of 
instruments  which  go  by  the  name 
of  hatchet  (securis)  amongst  us ;  and 
is  often  confounded  by  the  writers 
of  a  late  age  with  the  adze  (ascia), 
with  both  of  which  it  presents  points 
of  resemblance  and  <^  discrepancy, 
having  a  long  handle  and  double 
head,  one  side  of  which  is  fhmished 
with  a  sharp  cutting  blade,  the  edge 
of  which  lies  parallel  to  the  haft,  in- 
stead of  across  it,  like  the  adxe,  and 


the  other  side  with  a  crooked  pick, 
something  like  a  sickle,  thence  termed 
falx  by  Propertius  (iv.  2.  69.).  The 
example  introduced  is  from  a  sepul- 
chral monument  found  at  Aquileia, 
and  is  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
figure,  with  the  inscription  Dola- 
BKARius  CoLLBon  Fabbum  Under- 
neath, which  thus  identifies  the  name 
and  nature  of  the  instrument  Com- 
pare also  the  wood-cut  a,  Dolatus, 
where  it  is  shown  in  use. 

2.  Dolabra  fossoria.  The  instru- 
ment employed  by  excavators  and 
miners,  which  had  a  long  handle, 
like  the  preceding  one,  and  a  head  of 


similar  character,  furnished  with  a 
cutting  edge  at  one  side,  placed  pa- 
rallel to  the  haft,  and  a  reguUr  pick 
at  the  other,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  painting  in  the 
Roman  catacombs,  in  which  it  appears 
in  the  hands  of  an  excavator.  laidor. 
Orig.  xviii  9.  11.,  and  compare  the 
illustration  a,  Fossob,  1.  where  it  is 
seen  in  use. 

3.  Dolahra  pontificalis.  The  hat- 
chet employed  in  slaughtering  cattle, 
at  the  sacrifice  (Festus,  s,  Scena), 
and  by  butchers  (PauL  Dig.  33.  7. 
18.),  which  is  furnished  with  two 
blades — one  broad  and  large,  like  a 
hatchet ;  the  other  at  the  back,  of 
smaller  dimensions,  and  resembling 


* 


the  cutting  edge  of  an  ordinary  dolo' 
bra,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  a  bas-relief  representing  a 
sacrifice  in  the  Villa  Borghese. 

DOLABRA'TUS.  Hewn,  snlit, 
formed,  or  fiishioned  with  a  doiaora. 
Coes.  B.  G.  yii.  73.  and  wood-cut  «. 
Dolatus. 

2.  Made  like  a  dolabra^  or  fhr- 
nished  with  one  ;  as  tecuria  ddabroia 
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(PiOUid.  i.  43.),  a  batehet  with  a  dSo- 
UAra  at  the  back  of  the  blade,  as 
seen  in  the  preceding  illottration. 

DOLA'TUS.  Hewn,  cut,  chopped, 
and  fbnned  into  shape  with  the  do- 
iabra^  as  applied  to  objects  in  wood 
(Cic.  Acad,  it  31.  Piin.  H,N.  xvi. 
18.),  and  represented  in  the  annexed 


engraving,  from  the  Column  of  Tra- 
jan; and  as  the  action  employed  in 
using  that  instrument  is  one  of  giving 
repeated  blows,  the  word  is  also  ap- 
t^cd  in  the  sense  of  beaten  yiolently. 
Uor.  Sol  i.  5.  22. 

DOLFOLUM.  Diminutive  of 
Douux.  Liv.  V.  40.  Veg.  Vet,  vL 
13.3. 

DCyLIUBl  A  large-mouthed, 
roimd,  fbll-bellied  earthenware  vessel 
(Varro»  B.  B.  ul  15.  2.  Columell. 
xiL  6.  1.  lb.  4.  5.),  of  great  capacity, 
employed  to  contain 
new  wine  in  a  body 
until  it  was  drawn 
off  into  amphora^  or, 
as  we  should  say, 
bottled  (Sraeca,  Ep, 
36.  ProcuL  Dig. 
S3.  6.  15.)  ;  as  well 
as  other  kinds  of  produce,  both 
dry  and  liquid,  as  oil,  vinegar,  &c 
(Varro,  A  iJ.  L  22.  4.  Cato,  R,'R, 
10.  4.  and  II.  1.)  The  great  size 
of  tlMse  vessels  is  testified  by  the 
fiiet  that  Diogenes  lived  in  one  (Juv. 
SaL  ziv.  308.)  ;  and  by  some  origi- 
nals excavated  at  Antium,  which  are 
three  inches  thick,  and  have  an  in- 
scription declaring  their  capacity  at 
18  amphone,  equal  to  2U  of  the 
modem  Roman  barrels.  The  illus- 
tration  is  copied  from  a  bas-relief, 
repreienting  the  doUim  of  Diogenes. 


Onr  word  fvA,  which  is  commonly 
adopted  as  the  translation  of  doHnam^ 
gives  an  incorrect  notion  of  the  ob- 
ject, which  was  made  of  baked  earth, 
though  of  sufficient  sise  to  contain  a 
man,  as  the  oil  jars  used  at  this  day  in 
Italy,  and  those  of  the  well-known 
story  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  in  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

2.  Dolium  demerewHUy  depreanam^ 
defoisum.  A  dolium  sunk  partially 
into  the  sand  which  formed  the  floor 
of  a  wine  cellar.  (See  the  illustration 
s.  CsLLA,  2.)  This  method  was 
considered  the  best  for  keeping  wine 
which  had  not  a  strong  body ;  but  if 
it  was  of  a  generous  quality,  the 
dolium  contabing  it  stood  upon  the 
ground.  Plin.  H.N,  xiv.  27.  Colu- 
mell. xii.  18.  5. 

DOLON  or  DOLO  (96Km^),  A 
long  and  strong  stick,  with  a  small 
sharp  iron  point  at  the  extremity. 
Virg.  jEn.  vii.  664.  Varro,  ap.  Senr. 
adL 

2.  A  sword  stick,  in  which  a 
poniard  is  concealed  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
jEn.  viL  664.  Isidor.  Orig,  xviii.  9. 
4.  Suet  Claud.  13.  Plut  T,  Graceh. 
10.)  ;  whence  appropriately  trans- 
ferred to  the  sting  of  a  fly.  Phsdr. 
iiL  6.  3. 

3.  A  small  fore-sail  on  a  ship  with 
more  than  one  mast,  carried  over  the 
prow,  and  attached  to  the  foremast 
(Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  3.  3.  Liv.  xxzvL 
44.  Polyb.  xvi.  15.  2.),  as  is  clearly 
seen  in  the  annexed  illustration,  from 
a  bas-relief  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 


If  the  vessel  had  three  masts,  and, 
consequently  three  sail,  the  dohn  was 
the  smallest  of  the  three.  Pollux, 
i.  91. 

DOMUS.     A  private  houses  occup 
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pied  by  a  single  proprietor  and  his 
family,  as  contradistingaished  fW>m 
the  insula^  which  was  constructed  for 
the  reception  of  a  number  of  different 
families,  to  whom  it  was  let  out  in 
lodgings,  flats,  or  apartments. 

The  Roman  houses  were  usually 
built  upon  one  fixed  plan,  varying 
only  in  the  size,  number,  and  distri* 
button  of  the  apartments,  according 
to  the  wealth  of  the  owner,  or  the 
particular  nature  of  the  ground  plot 
on  which  they  stood.  They  were 
divided  into  two  principal  members: 
the  atrium,  or  cavadiuniy  with  its  ap- 
propriate dependencies  all  round;  and 
the  peristyliuniy  with  its  appurtenances 
beyond,  which  were  connected  by  an 
intermediate  room,  the  tablinumf 
and  one  or  two  corridors,  fauces,  or 
sometimes  by  both.  These  several 
apartments  constituted  the  nucleus  of 
the  edifice  on  its  ground-plan,  and  are 
constantly  found  in  every  Roman  house 
of  any  size ;  their  relative  situations 
were  always  fixed;  and  they  were 
constructed  according  to  a  received 
model,  which  was  never  deviated 
from  in  any  important  particular,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  illustration, 
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of  the  building.  Of  the  other  pieces 
not  marked  by  letters  of  reference, 
those  by  the  side  of  the  doors  facing 
the  street  were  shops;  those  in  the 
interior,  eating,  dwelling,  and  sleep- 
ing rooms  for  the  use  of  Uie  family. 

The  next  illustration  represents 
the  ground-plan  of  a  Pompeian 
house,  which  was  also,  in  some  re- 
spects, an  insula;    for  it  was    sur- 


representing  the  ground-plan  of  three 
small  houses,  side  by  side,  in  one  of 
the  streets  of  Rome,  from  the  marble 
map  of  the  city,  now  preserved  in  the 
Capitol,  but  executed  in  the  age  of 
Septimius  Severus.  a  a  a,  the  pro- 
thyrum,  or  entrance  passage  from  the 
street ;  b  b  b,  the  atrium,  or  cav<e- 
dium;  ccc,  the  perisiylium;  ddd, 
the  taUinum,  or  passage-room  which 
connects  the  two  principal  divisions 
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rounded  by  streets  on  all  sidef,  and 
some    exterior    dependencies    with 
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upper  stories,  which  had  no  eoinmu- 
nication  with  the  principal  portion  of 
the  stracture.  It  is  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  an  idea  of  the 
general  style  in  which  houses  of  the 
better  class,  such  as  were  occupied  by 
private  persons  in  easy  circumstances, 
were  laid  out,  their  method  of  ar- 
rangement and  number  of  conveni- 
ences ;  for  the  palaces  of  the  great 
aristocracy,  whether  of  wealth  or 
birth,  were  much  larger,  and  pos- 
sessed a  greater  variety  of  parts,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  and  taste 
of  the  owner.  A  separate  account 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  indivi- 
dual members  here  mentioned,  will  be 
found  under  each  distinct  name,  and 
enumerated  in  the  classed  iDdex. 
The  house  is  known  as  that  of  Pansa, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied 
by  a  Pompeian  sedile,  from  the  words 
Pansam  JEd.  being  painted  in  red 
letters,  near  the  principal  entrance. 
A.  Ostium  and  prothyrum,  the  en- 
trance-hall, between  the  street  door 
and  the  atrium,  with  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment, upon  which  the  usual  word  of 
salutation.  Salve,  is  inlaid  in  co- 
loured stones.  B.  The  atrium,  of  the 
kind  called  Tuscan,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  impluvium  (a),  to  receive 
the  water  collected  from  the  discharge 
of  the  roofs,  and  a  pedestal  or  altar  (6) 
of  the  household  gods,  which  it  was 
customary  to  place  on  the  impluvium. 
The  length  of  the  atrium  is  just  half  as 
long  again  as  its  breadth,  as  Vitru- 
vius  directs  that  it  should  be.  cc.  The 
aktj  or  wings  of  the  atrium,  which  are 
exactly  two-sevenths  of  the  length 
of  the  atrium,  as  required  by  Vitru- 
Tius.  ccccc.  Five  small  cubicula, 
or  chambers  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests,  or  the  use  of  the 
family,  d.  The  Tablmum ;  paved 
with  mosaic,  and  open  to  the  peristyle, 
so  that  a  person  who  entered  the 
house  by  the  principal  door,  at  a, 
looked  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  edifice,  the  atrium  and  peristylium, 
into  the  cbcus  and  garden  beyond, 
which  most  have  presented  a  very 


beautiful    and    imposing    vista :    it 
could,  however,  be  closed,  when  re- 
quired, with  curtains,  or  by  temporary 
screens,     e.  A  corridor  of  communi- 
cation between  the  atrium  and  peri- 
■  Rtylium,    for    the    use    of   the   ser- 
vants,  and   to  obviate  the 'inconve- 
nience of  making  a  passage  room  of 
the  tablinum.     In   most  cases  there 
are  two  corridors  of  this  description, 
one  on   each  side   of  the   tablinum, 
whence  they  are  designated   by  the 
plural  fauces.      d»  A   chamber,   the 
I  use   of  which   is   uncertain  ;   but  it 
j  might  have    served    as    an    eating- 
room    (triclinium),   a   picture-gallery 
I  (pinacothtca),  or    a    reception-room 
for   visitors.      This    terminates    the 
front  part  of  the-  house,  which  in- 
cludes the  atrium  and  its  dependen- 
cies.      FF.    The  peristylium,   which 
forms  the  principal  compartment  of 
I  the  second  or  interior  division  of  the 
house.     It  has  a  roof  supported  upon 
columns,  which  form  four  corridors, 
with   an  open   space   in  the  centre, 
containing  a  basin  of  water  (piscina), 
similar  to  the  impluvium  of  the  atrium, 
,  but  of  larger  dimensions,    g  g.  AUb 
of  the  peristyle,     eeee.   Four  cubi" 
cula  i    the  three  on  the  left  of  the 
peristyle    were    used    as    dwelling- 
rooms  ;  the  other  one,  by  the  side  of 
'  the  passage  e,  appears  to  have  been 
'  appropriated  to  the  house  porter  (osti- 
arius),  or  to  the  slave  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  atrium  (atriensis),  as  it 
had  a  direct  and  immediate  commu- 
nication with   both  divisions  of  the 
house,  as  well  as  the  surveillance  of 
the  entrance  from  the  side  street  at 
m.      H.  The   triclinium,    or    dining- 
room  ;  to  which  the  contiguous  cham- 
ber (/)  communicating  with  it,  and 
with  the  peristyle,  was  probably  an 
appurtenance  for  the  use  of  the  slaves 
and  attendants  at  the  table,    i.  (Ecus, 
I  which  is  raised  two  steps  above  the 
I  peristyle,  and  has  a  large  window 
!  opening  on  a  garden  l)ehind,  as  well 
i  as  a  passage  (g)  by  its  side,  like  the 
;  faux  of  the  atrium,  in  order  to  give 
:  access  to  the  garden  without  passing 
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through  the  grand  room.     k.  Culina,  I 
the  kitchen,  which  opens  at  one  side  ' 
upon  another  room,  or  back-kitchen 
(A),  famished  with  dwarf  walls  for 
the  deposit  of  oil  jars,  cooking  uten-  I 
alls,   &c.,  and  at  the  other,  upon  a 
court-yard  (t),  adjoining  another  of  , 
the  side  streets  which  flank  the  edi- 
fice, and  to  which  it  gives  access  by  a  . 
back  door  (o).  ll.  A  covered  gallery  I 
(porticus  or  crypta),  nmning  along 
one  side  of  the  ^rden  (m),  in  one 
comer  of  which  is  a  tank  (A),  sup- 
plied from  a  reservoir  (/)  by  its  side. 
This  completes  the  domuSf  or  private 
house,  occupied  by  Pansa,  which  has 
four  separate  entrances :  the  principal 
one  in  front  (a),  and  three  at  the 
sides,  two  for  the  family  and  visitors 
(m  and  n),  and  one  back  door  (pos-  , 
tica)  for  servants  and  tradespeople  (o). 
But    the  whole    insula    contained 
several     additional     apartments     or 
smaller  houses,  some  with  an  upper 
story,  which  were  let  out  to  different 
tenant    shopkeepers.       111.    Three 
shops  facing  the  main  street     2.   A 
shop   in  the  same  street,  which  has  l 
also  an  entrance  into  the  dumus,  and 
consequently  is  supposed  to  have  been  | 
in  the  occupation  of  Pansa  himself, 
in  which   his   steward    {dispensator)  ' 
sold  the  produce  of  his  farms,  such  as  | 
wine,  oil,   &c.    to  the  inhabitants  of  i 
Pompeii,   in   the    same  way   as  the  ' 
nobility   of  Florence   retail   out  the  > 
produce  of  their   vineyards,   at  the 
present  day,  in  a  small  room  on  the 
ground-floor  of  their  palaces.     3  3. 
Two    baking    establishments,    with 
their  ovens  (pp),  wells  (q),  a  knead- 
ing trough  (r),  and  other  appurte- 
nances.    4  4.  Two  more   shops,   let 
out  to  different  trades.     5,  6,  7.  Three 
small  shops  and  houses,  occupied  by 
different  tenants. 
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The  ground-floor  thus  described, 
constituted  the  principal  portion  of  an 
ordinary  Roman  cbmtu  or  private 
house,  and  contained  the  apartments 
occupied  by  the  proprietor  and  his 
family ;  the  upper  story  being  distri- 
buted into  small  chambers  (canacula ), 
used  as  sleeping  rooms,  and  chiefly 
assigned  to  the  domestic  part  of  the 
establishment ;  for  it  is  an  incredible 
supposition  that  the  small  rooms  on 
the  ground-floor,  which  opened  upon 
the  porticoes  of  the  atrium  and  peri- 
style, the  principal  apartments  of  the 
master  and  mistress,  could  ever  be 
intended  for  slaves  to  sleep  in ;  and 
the  upper  story  was  frequently  ap- 
proached by  a  double  stair-case,  one 
from  the  interior  of  the  house,  and 
the  other  an  external  one  ascending 
from  the  street.  (Liv.  xxxix.  14.) 
Indications  of  upper  floors  are  ob- 
servable in  many  houses  at  Pompeii, 
and  other  ancient  edifices ;  but  only 
one  actual  example  has  ever  been 
discovered,  and  that  no  longer  ex- 
ists. It  belonged  to  a  house  in 
Herculaneum,  which  was  entirely 
covered  by  a  bed  of  lava,  from  the 
eruption  which  destroyed  that  city  ; 
and  when  excavated,  the  wood- work, 
the  beams,  and  architraves,  were 
found  to  be  nearly  carbonized  by  the 
action  of  the  heat,  and  the  walls  were 
so  much  shattered  by  the  earthquake 
which  accompanied  the  emption  of 
79,  that  the  whole  of  the  upper  story 
was  obliged  to  be  taken  down ;  but 
the  sectional  elevation  and  plan  of  the 
rooms  exhibited  in  the  two  following 
wood-cuts  was  made  from  actual 
survey  before  the  demolition  took 
place,  and  consequently  afford  the 
only  authentic  example  of  this  part 
of  a  Roman  dwelling  house  now 
attainable.      Nothing  is  coxgectoral 
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nor  restored,  excepting  the  mere  tiles 
of  the  roof,  and  curtains  between  the 
columns,  a.  Section  of  the  atrium. 
The  four  columns  seen  in  front  sup- 
ported the  roof  B  (also  marked  on 
the  subjoined  ground-plan),  which 
covered  over  one  of  the  four  corridors 
surrounding  the  central  and  open 
part  of  the  atrium.  Iron  rods  and 
rings  for  hanging  curtains  between 
the  columns,  as  shown  by  the  en- 
graving, were  found  in  their  original 
situations  when  the  excavation  was 
made.  Thejr  were  intended  to  shut  out 
the  tun,  which  beamed  down  into  the 
lateral  corridors  from  the  compluvium, 
or  open  space  in  the  centre,  c  c.  Two 
of  the  lateral  corridors  just  mentioned 
which  have  doors  at  their  furthest 
ends,  opening  into  separate  apart- 
ments, and  are  enclosed  above  by  the 
flooring  of  the  upper  story,  d.  Sec- 
tion of  the  peristylium.  The  eight 
columns  seen  in  front  enclose  one  of 
the  sides  of  an  open  area,  which  was 
laid  out  as  a  ^rden.  ee.  Two  of 
the  lateral  corridors,  which  surround 
three  sides  of  the  peristyle,  open  to 
the  garden  on  the  side  nearest  to  it 
through  their  intercolumniations,  and 
enclosed  at  the  back  by  the  party- 
wall  between  them  and  the  adjacent 
apartments,  ff.  Sectional  elevation 
of  the  upper  story,  the  plan  and  dis- 


tribution of  the  apartments  in  which 


is  given  in  the  wood-cut  subjoined. 
Nos.  a  to  m.  Twelve  small  chambers 
(comacula)  built  over  the  corridors 
of  the  court  below,  and  which  re- 
ceived tiieir  light  from  windows 
looking  down  into  the  interior,  as 
shown  by  the  elevation.  The  first 
six  open  upon  a  terrace,  g  (aolariwn) 
above  the  garden ;  and,  consequentiy, 
may  be  surmised  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  proprietor, 
his  fkmily,  and  guests.  Nos.  n  to  r. 
Another  set  of  small  rooms,  some  of 
which  have  windows  to  the  street, 
probably  used  as  sleeping  rooms  for 
the  slaves.  Nos.  «  to  &.  Rooms  pro- 
bably apportioned  to  the  female  part 
of  the  establishment ;  as  they  form  a 
suite  by  themselves,  with  a  separate 
communication  from  the  rest .  The 
floors  of  these  upper  rooms  are  laid 
in  mosaic  work,  as  well  as  those 
below.  The  upper  story  only  extends 
over  two  sides  of  the  peristyle,  as 
shown  by  the  elevation  ;  the  other  two 
having  no  superstructure  above  the  roof 
which  covered  the  garden  corridor. 

2.  (^oJkos).  a  Greek  house.  No 
excavation  has  yet  laid  open  the  plan 
of  a  Greek  house ;  consequently,  any 
attempt  to  define  and  distribute  its 
parts  can  only  be  drawn  from  inci- 
dental passages  of  various  authors, 
and  must  be  regarded  as  purely  con- 
jectural; but  as  there  undoubtedly 
were  some  essential  points  of  differ- 
ence between  the  domestic  habita- 
tions of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  a 
supposed  plan  is  here  inserted,  upon 
the  authority  of  Becker,  which  will 
at  least  serve  to  explain  the  terms 
which  the  Greeks  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  various  parts  of  their  dweU- 
ing  houses,  and  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  usual  plan  on  which  they 
were  arranged,  a.  alf\uos  ^pa  The 
house  door,  or  principal  entrance 
Arom  the  street  b.  ^puptioyj  ^p«iv, 
itdBupa,  The  entrance  hall  or  pas- 
sage ;  the  rooms  on  the  right  and  left 
of  which  afforded  accommodation  for 
stabling,  for  the  portei**"  lodge,  and 
slaves,  c.  aif\h.  The  court  and  peri- 
%K  2 
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Style  forming  the  first  division  of  the  | 
bouse,  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
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use  of  the  males,  and,  with  the  diffe- 
rent chambers  distributed  around  it 
(Nos.  1—9.),  formed  collectively  the 
iu^pwylris,  d*  /i^ai/Aos,  or  /i^ai/Xos 
dvpa.  The  door  in  the  passage  which 
separates  the  two  principal  divisions 
of  the  house,  and  which  when  closed 
shuts  off  all  communication  between 
them.  «.  The  court  and  peristyle 
forming  the  second  or  interior  part 
of  the  bouse,  which  was  appropriated 
to  the  females,  and  with  the  various 
dependencies  (Nos.  U— 18.)  situated 
around  it,  forms  collectively  the 
ywaucmviris,  f,  trpoards^  or  napaards, 
A  chamber  at  the  further  end  of 
the  peristyle,  probably  used  as  a  re* 
ception  or  retiring  room  bv  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  gg.  ddXafuts, 
and  iifi^iBdkafMs,  The  principal  bed- 
chambers. AAA.  l<rr&¥9s.  Rooms  in 
which  the  women  worked  at  the 
loom.  i.  Ktnrala  bitpa.  The  garden 
Ate,  or  back  door. 


DONA'RIUM.  The  treasury  of 
a  temple  ^  L  e.  an  apartment  in 
which  the  presents  made  to  the  gods 
were  preserved.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn, 
xii.  179.  Lucan.  ix.  516.  Apul. 
Met  p.  183. 

2.  A  votive  offering^  or  present 
made  to  the  gods  as  a  token  of  grati- 
tude for  some  favour  received,  such 
as  the  recovery  fh>m  sickness,  or  an 
escape  from  some  impending  calamity 
or  accident  (Aul.  Gell.  il  10.  Au- 
rel.  Vict  Cas,  35.)  These  of  course 
varied  in  value  and  character  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the 
donor,  consisting  of  arms  taken  in 
war,  tripods,  altars,  and  valuables  of 
any  kind  from  persons  who  had 
means  at  their  command ;  but  the 
poorer  classes  made  more  humble 
offerings,  such  as  tablets  inscribed  or 
painted  with  a  representation  of  the 
deity  miraculously  interposing  in 
their  behalf,  and  similar  to  those  so 
frequently  seen  suspended  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  ;  or  very  ^nerally 
articles  in  terra-cotta,  which  were 
kept  for  sale  ready  made  at  the  'mo- 
deller's shop,  representing  only  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  body,  such  as  an 
arm,  hand,  eye,  foot,  leg,  &c.,  so  that 
each  person  could  purchase  only  the 
exact  part  believed  to  have  been 
healed  by  divine  assistance.  The 
illustration    affords    a   specimen   of 


three  donaria  of  this  kind,  all  from 
originals  in  terra-cotta ;  a  foot,  two 
eyes,  and  a  hand,  which  last  has  a 
gash  in  the  centre,  representing  the 
wound  the  cure  of  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  commemorate. 

DONATFYUM.  A  largess  or 
bounty  given  by  the  emperor  to  the 
army,  as  contradistinguished  fhmi 
congiarium,  which  was  bestowed  upon 
the  people  generally.  Suet  Nero,  7. 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  26. 

DORMITA'TOR  (*A»fpAcoiT«f). 
A  thief  who  commits  depredations 


DOBMITORIUM. 
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2.    20. 


Hesiod.  Op,  603. 

DORMITCRIUM.       A    dormi- 
tory, or  bed-chamber  (Plin.  H.N. 


xzx.  17.);  which  appears  to  liave 
been  generally  small,  and  scantily 
furnished,  as  shown  by  the  example, 
representing  the  interior  of  Dido*s 
b^-room,  from  the  Vatican  VirgiL 

DORSUA'LIA.  A  broad  band, 
made  of  richly  dyed  cloth,  or  em- 
broidered silk,  which  was  laid  across 
the  backs  of  horses  npon  state  occa- 
sions, as  in  the  example,  from  the 


triumphal  procession  of  Constantine  ; 
or  npon  cattle  conducted  to  the  sacri- 
fice, qX  which  the  Arch  of  Titus  at 
Rcmie  affords  several  specimens.  Tre- 
bell.  GaUien,  8. 

DORSUA'RIUS  and  DOSSUA'- 
RIUS.     A  beast  of  burden  ;  a  pack- 


horse  (Varro,  R.R.  ii.  10.),  or  ass 
(Id.  ii.  6. ),  as  in  the  example,  from 
the  triumphal  arch  of  Constantine. 

DORY'PHORUS  (Jopw^Jpos).  A 
halberdier;  the  name  given  to  the 
soldiers  who  formed  the  body>guard 
of  the  Persian  kings,  from  the  weapon 
they  carried  ;  but  the  word  does  not 
occur  in  Latin,  excepting  as  the 
name  of  a  celebrated  statue  by  Poly- 
cletes  (Cic.  Brut.  86.  Plin.  H.fi. 
xxxiv.  19.  §  2.),  representing  one  of 
these  guards,  or  of  a  soldier  armed 
like  them. 

DRACH'MA  (8paxM^).  A 
drachm;  the  principal  silver  coin  of 
the  Greek  currency,  as  the  denariua 
was  of  the  Roman,  and  of  which 
there  were  two  standards  of  different 
weights  and  value  —  the  Attic  and 
^ginetan. 

The  Attic  drachm,  represented  by 
the  annexed  wood-cut,  fh>m  an  ori- 
ginal in  the  British  Museum,  of  the 
actual  size,  was  mostly  current  m  the 
north  of  Greece,  the  maritime  states. 


and  in  Sicily.  It  contained  six  obols, 
and  its  average  value  was  nearly 
equal  to  9Jrf.  of  our  money;  but 
when  Pliny  (^H.  N,  xxL  109.)  speaks 
of  the  Attic  drachma  and  Roman  c2e- 
nar%u8  as  being  of  equal  weight,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  latter  had 
been  reduced  from  its  original  stand- 
ard. Hussey,  Ancient  Weights  and 
Money t  p.  47 — 48. 

The  ^ginetan  drachm,  repre- 
sented by  the  next  wood-cut,  also 
from  an  original  of  the  same  size  in 
the  British  Museum,  was  used  in 
BcBOtia,  and  some  parts  of  northern 
Greece,  and  in  all  the  states  of  the 
Peloponnesus  except  Corinth.  It 
was  of  a  higher  standard  than  the 
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Attic,  containing  about  93  grains  of 

«M««»«A        ««1«»^kiB         «kvk^        «Hna       mm^^^     * 


Attic,  containing  about  93  grains  or 
pore   silver,  and  was  worth    aboat 


Is.  l^.  of  our  money.  Hussey, 
Ancient  Weights  and  ifoney,  p.  59 
—60. 

DRA'GO.  A  dragon  ;  the  ensign 
of  a  military  cohort,  adopted  from 
the  Parthians,  and 
introduced  into  the 
Roman  army,  about 
the  time  of  Trajan. 
It  was  made  in  the 
image  of  a  large 
dragon  fixed  upon 
a  spear,  having  its 
head  with  gaping 
jaws  of  silver,  while 
the  rest  of  the  body  was  formed  of 
coloured  cloth  or  skins,  which,  being 
hollow  and  flexible,  waved  about 
with  motions  like  those  of  the  reptile 
it  represented,  as  the  wind  entered 
through  the  open  mouth.  Veget 
MU,  h.  13.  Ammian.  xvi.  10.  7.  and 
12.  39.  Claud,  iii.  Cons.  Honor.  138. 
Nemesian.  85. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  heating  water 
in  a  manner  which  economized  both 
time  and  fuel ;  consisting  in  a  boiler 
furnished  with  a  number  of  tubes  set 
round  it,  like  the  coils  of  a  serpent, 
so  that  the  entire  quantity  of  the 
liquid  was  exposed  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  small  quantities,  to  the  action  of 
the  fire.     Senec.  Qucest.  NaL  iii.  24. 

DRACONA'RIUS.  The  ensign, 
or  standard  bearer  of  a  military  co- 
hort, who  carried  the  draco,  or  dragon 
represented  in  the  preceding  wood- 
cut (Ammian.  xx.  4.  18.  Yeg. 
Mil  ii.  7.  and  13.)  Ensigns  of  this 
description  are  frequently  represented 
on  the  Columns  of  Tngan  and  An- 
tonine  amongst  the  barbarian  troops. 


DUUMVIRL 

but  not  in  the  Roman  aimies,  though 
they  were  introduced  into  them  about 
the  time  of  Tngan.  It  is  fh>m  this 
word  that  the  modem  name  of  dra- 
goon originated,  meaning  in  its  ori- 
ginal sense  a  cavalry  soldier,  who 
followed  the  ensign  of  a  dragon. 

DRACONTA'RIUM.  A  band 
for  the  head  (Tertull.  Cor.  Mil.  15), 
either  twisted  to  imitate  the  coils  of 
a  serpent ;  or,  perhaps,  made  in  the 
form  of  two  serpents  joined  together, 
like  the  torquis;  see  the  illustration 
s.  ToRQUATUs,  and  compare  Inscript. 
ap.  Don.  cl.  1.  n.  91^  torquem  aureum 
ex  dracontariis  duobus';  but  worn 
round  the  head  instead  of  the  neck. 

DROMO,  or  DROMON  («pd/u»r). 
A  particular  kind  of  ship,  remark- 
able for  its  celerity,  but  respecting 
which  nothing  more  definitive  is 
known.  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  1.  14. 
Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep.  v.  17 

DROMONA'RIUS.  A  rower  m 
a  vessel  termed  dromo.  Cassiodor. 
Var.  Ep.  iv.  15. 

DUL'CIA.  Confectionery;  a  ge- 
neral name  for  all  kinds  of  sweets 
made  with  honey,  as  contradistin« 
gubhed  from  pastry,  or  sweets  made 
with  meal,  fruits,  milk,  &c.  Lam- 
prid.  Elag.  27.  and  32. 

DULCIA'RIUS.  A  person  who 
made  dulcia;  i.e.  a  confectioner,  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  pastry- 
cook. Lamprid.  Elag.  27.  Trebell. 
Claud.  14.  Veg.  Mil.  I  7. 

DUUM'VIRL  Two  officers  ap- 
pointed to  act  together  for  various 
purposes  ;  as, 

1.  Duumviri  jure  dicundog  two 
chief  magistrates  who  administered 
the  laws  in  provincial  towns.  Cic. 
Agr.  ii.  34. 

2.  Duumviri  perdudUonis ;  two 
colleagues  appointed  to  try  persons 
accused  of  the  murder  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  Liv.  1.  26.  Cic  Eahir. 
perd.  4. 

3.  Duumviri  Navales;  two  col- 
leagues appointed  upon  emergencies  to 
superintend  the  equipment  or  repairs 
of  a  fleet.     Liv.  ix.  30. 


EBORARIUS. 


ELENGHU8. 
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4.  Duummri  tacrcrum;  two  col- 
leagues appointed  to  take  charge  of 
the  Sybilline  books,  a  daty  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  decemvirs. 
Liv.  ill.  10. 


EBORA'RIUS.  A  carver  and 
worker  in  ivory.  Imp.  Const  Cod. 
10.  64.  1. 

ECHFNUS   (hci^os),      A  hedge- 
hog; and  a  sea-urchin,  the  shell  of 
which  was  made  use  of  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  receptacle  for  medicine 
and  other  things ;  hence  the  name  is  | 
given  by  Horace  (Sat  i.  6.  117.)  to  | 
a  table  utensil,  formed  of  the  same  j 
material,  or  modelled  to  imitate  it;  | 
but  the  particular  use  for  which  he  : 
intended  it  to  be  applied  is  not  clearly  | 
apparent      Heindorf  (ad  I.)  says,  a 
bowl  for  washing  the  goblets  in. 

2.  In  architecture.  A  large  ellip- 
tico-circular  member 
capital,  placed  imme- 
diately under  the 
abacus.  (Vitruv.  iv. 
3.  4.)  In  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  order  it  is  either 
elliptical  or  hyperbolical  in  its  out- 
line, but  never  circular  ;  and,  with 
the  annulets  under  it  is  of  the  same 
height  as  the  abacus.  (Elmes,  Lee- 
tureg  on  Architecture,  p.  205.)  The 
example  represents  a  capital  from  the 
Parthenon. 

ECTYPUS    (ticrviros).      Formed 
in  a  mould  (r^os,for*na\  which  has 


Doric 
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the  device  intended  to  be  displayed 
incavated  in  it,  so  that  the  cast  (ecty- 
pum)  which  comes  from  it  presents 
the  objects  in  relief,  like  a  terra- 
cotta caat  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  43.),  as 


will  be  readily  understood  by  the 
annexed  engravings.  The  right-hand 
one  represents  an  ancient  mould, 
from  an  original  found  at  Ardea,  and 
the  left-hand  one  shows  the  terra- 
cotta cast  with  its  figures  in  relief 
which  comes  out  of  it. 

2.  Ectypa  gemma,  or  scalptura  ;  an 
engraved  stone  which  has  the  images 
upon  it  carved  in  relief,  like  a  cameo, 
instead  of  being  cut  into  it,  like  a 
seal  or  intaglio.  Seneca,  Ben,  iii. 
26.  Plin.  H.N.  xxxvii.  63. 

EDOLA'TUS.  Shaped,  and  cut 
out  of  the  rough  with  a  dolabra 
(Columell.  viii.  11.  4.  and  Dola- 
TU8) ;  hence  figuratively  applied  to 
anything  which  is  finished  with 
great  care  and  nicety.  Cic.  Att. 
xiii.  47.  Compare  Varro,  ap.  Non. 
p.  448. 

EFFIG'IES.  In  general,  any 
likeness,  image,  or  eflBgy.  But,  with 
reference  to  an  express  use  of  the 
word  in  the  Roman  funera  gentilitia 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  9.  Compare  iii.  5.), 
see  Imagines,  2. 

ELAEOTHES'IUM  (iKaio04aiov). 
The  oiling  room  in  a  set  of  baths, 
where  the  oils  and  unguents  were 
kept,  and  to  which  the  bather  retired 
to  be  rubbed  and  anointed.  In  large 
establishments  a  separate  chamber 
was  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  ad- 
joining the  frigidarium,  or  cold  cham- 
ber (Vitruv.  V.  11.  2.),  as  exhibited 
in  the  illustration  at  p.  142.,  from  a 
painting  representing  a  set  of  baths 
in  the  ThermsB  of  Titus  at  Rome; 
where  it  is  seen  with  the  name 
written  over  it,  filled  with  jars  for 
unguents  ranged  upon  shelves,  and 
occupying  the  last  chamber  on  the 
left  hand,  immediately  adjoining  the 
frigidarium,  as  directed  by  Vitruvius. 
But  in  private  baths,  or  in  public 
ones  of  a  more  limited  extent  such 
as  those  of  Pompeii,  the  tepid  cham  • 
her  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute.      See    the    article  Tepi- 

DARICM. 

ELEN'CHUS.  A  large  drop 
pearl  in  the  shape  of  a  pear,  much 
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EMISSARIUM. 


esteemed  by  the  wealthy  ladies  of 
Rome,  who  were  fond  of  wear- 
ing two  or  three  together  as 
pendants  for  the  ears,  or  dang- 
ling from  the  rings  of  the  fin- 
gers. (Plin.  H.N.  ix.  56.  Juv. 
SaL  vi.  459.)  The  example 
is  copied  from  an  original  ear- 
ring, consisting  of  one  large  elenchus, 
for  a  drop. 

EX IX.  An  ancient  word,  ex* 
pressing  a  broad  deep  furrow  drawn 
between  the  ridges  in  com  fields,  for 
the  purpose  of  draining  the  moisture 
from  the  roots  of  the  plant  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  G.  i.  109.  Columell.  ii.  8.  3. 

ELLYCH'NIUM  {ixx^x^iov,  V- 
aXXis).  The  wick  of  a  candle  or 
oil-lamp  ;  usu- 
ally made  with 
the  pith  of  a  (• 
rush,  or  the 
coarse  fibres  of 
fiax,  or  of  pa- 
pyrus. (Vitruv.  viii.  1.  5.  Plin. 
U.N.  xxiii.  41.  Id.  xxviiL  47.)  The 
illustration  represents  a  small  Roman 
lamp,  with  the  wick  burning. 

EMBLE'MA  {/fi€KvfM).     Inlaid; 
but  especially  applied  to  mosaic  work 
(Varro,   R  JR.    iii.    2.   4.    LuciL  ap. 
Cic.  Brut.    79.),  which  is  composed 
with   a  number  of   small   pieces  of 
coloured  stone,  glass,  or  enamel  set 
in  a  bed  of  cement.     As  this  art  was 
practised  in  various  ways,  we  meet 
with  several   names  in  reference  to 
it,  each  of  which  discriminates  some 
one  of  the  particular  methods,  such  , 
as    tesaellatum,    sectile^   vermicuiatum, 
and  others  enumerated  in  the  classed 
Index.      If  the  present  one,  emblema,  \ 
is  not  a  generic,  but  specific  term,  | 
it    may   have    been    used  to  desig-  | 
nate   a  description   of   mosaic   little 
known,  but  practised  in  the  villa  of  ^ 
Hadrian,   near    Tivoli,    some    frag-  , 
ments  of  which  have  been  published  ; 
by   Cavlus    {RectieiU   vi.   86.),    and 
consistmg  of  bas-relief »  modelled  in  I 
very  hard   stucco,  which   are   inlaid 
with  small  pieces  of  different  coloured 
stones  and  enamels  so  as  to  have  | 


the  appearance  of  being  painted. 
The  second  meaning  attached  to  the 
word  emblema  supports  such  a  con- 
jecture. 

2.  A  raised  ornament  or  figure 
not  cast  nor  cut  out  of  the  solid,  but 
affixed  to  some  other  substance  as  an 
ornamental  mount ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  a  figure  in  gold  rivetted  upon  a 
vase  of  silver,  or  in  silver  upon 
bronze.  (Cic.  Verr.  il  4.  17.  22. 
24.)  This  art  was  much  practised 
and  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  ; 
and  several  specimens  of  it  have  been 
discovered  at  Pompeii. 

EMBOLIA'RIA.  An  actress 
who  came  upon  the  stage  between 
the  acts  of  a  play  to  keep  the  audi- 
ence amused  by  reciting  some  kind 
of  interlude  (embolium,  4ti€6\u>y), 
Plin.  H.  N  vii.  49.  Inscript  ap, 
Murat  660.  4. 

EM'BOLUM  (^fiSoXoy).  Pro- 
perly, a  Greek  word  Latinized  (Pet 
Sat.  30.),  meaning  the  beak  of  a  ship 
of  war,  expressed  in  Latin  by  the 
word  Rostrum,  under  which  it  will 
be  explained  and  illustrated. 

EM'BOLUS  ((fieoKos).  The  pis- 
ton  and  sucker  of  a  pump,  syringe, 
or  other  similar  contrivance  for 
drawing  up  and  discharging  water. 
(Vitruv.  X.  7.)  See  Ctesibica  Ma- 
china  and  SiPHO. 

E  M  E  R'  I T  I.  Roman  soldiers 
who  were  discharged  from  military 
duty  (Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  10.  Ov.  TrisL 
iv.  8.  21.),  having  served  the  fall 
time  required  by  law ;  viz.  twenty 
years  for  the  legionaries,  and  sixteen 
for  the  praetorians.  Tac.  Ann,  i, 
78.  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  23. 

EMISSA'RIUM.  An  emissary; 
any  artificial  canal  formed  with  the 
object  of  draining  off  a  stagnant  body 
of  water.  (Cic.  Fam,  xvi.  18. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  21.)  Remains  of 
some  stupendous  works  of  this  nature 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  Italy,  con- 
structed as  emissaries  for  the  lakes 
of  Albano  and  Fucino  (Suet  Claud, 
20.  Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi.  24.  §  11.); 
the  first  in  consequence  of  an  alam 
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felt  tliat  the  waters  would  overflow, 
and  inundate  the  country  ;  the  other 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaaming  the 
land  with  a  yiew  to  cultivation.  The 
last,  which  remains  nearly  entire, 
and  has  heen  cleared  out  and  made 
passable  by  the  king  of  Naples,  con- 
sists of  a  tunnel  more  than  three 
miles  in  length,  a  large  portion  of 
which  was  excavated  by  the  hammer 
and  chisel  through  a  stratum  of  hard 
rock«  forming  the  basis  of  the  moun- 
tain through  which  it  passes  at  a 
depth  of  1000  feet  below  the  highest 
summit  The  remainder,  which  lies 
but  a  few  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  entirely  vaulted  in 
brick ;  of  which  material  the  arch- 
way through  which  the  water  was 
discharged  into  the  river  Liris,  is 
composed;  but  the  embouchure 
fronting  the  lake  presents  a  fine  ar- 
chitectural elevation  of  masonry. 

EMPLEC'TON  (l/AirAeirroK).  A 
method  of  constructing  walls  intro- 
duced by  the  Greeks,  and  copied  by 
the  Roman  architects,  in  which  the 
outside  surfiuses  on  both  sides  were 
formed  of  ashlar  laid  in  regular 
courses*  as  shown  by  the  upper  part 
of  the  annexed  illustration  (letter  e). 


EMPORIUM  (d^ir6pioy).  A  mart 
or  factory;  i.e.  a  large  building, 
containing  ranges  of  bonding  ware- 
houses, in  which  foreign  merchan- 
dize, brought  by  sea,  was  deposited, 
until  disposed  of  to  the  retail  dealers. 
(Vitruv.  V.  12.  1.)  The  site  was 
always  enclosed  by  lofty  walls,  and 
often  strongly  fortified  (Liv.  xxi. 
57.),  if  the  town  which  contained  the 
emporium  was  situated  in  an  exposed 
part  of  the  country.  The  annexed 
engraving  is  a  ground-plan  of  some 


and  the  central  space  between  them 
filled  in  with  rubble  work  (o),  layers 
of  eroM  stones  (diatom,  f)  being 
plaoed  at  intervals  in  regular  courses, 
and  of  fofficient  sixe  to  extend 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
wall  from  side  to  side,  and  so  act  as 
girden  to  bind  the  whole  together. 
YUrwr.  iL  8.  7.  Plin.  KN.  xxxvL  51. 


very  extensive  ruins  on  the  banks 
of  Uie  Tiber  under  the  Aventine  hill, 
believed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
emporium  of  Rome.  (Liv.  xxxv. 
10.)  The  single  line  outside  shows 
the  circuit  of  the  external  wall  en- 
closing the  factory  ;  o,  a  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  river,  as 
mentioned  by  Livy;  a  6,  and  c</, 
portions  of  wall  containing  the  colon- 
nades down  to  the  river  side,  as 
directed  by  Vitruvius  ;  m  to  n,  re- 
mains of  the  walls  which  enclosed 
the  range  of  warehouses.  The  parts 
actually  remaining  when  the  survey 
was  made  are  marked  by  the  dark 
lines  ;  but  it  will  be  perceived  that 
these  remains  are  sufficiently  exten- 
sive to  authorize  the  completion  of 
the  circuit,  as  given  in  a  lighter  tint 
EM'POROS  (itinopoi).  Properly, 
a  Greek  word,  and,  consequently,  il- 
lustrative of  Greek  customs ;  but 
used  in  a  Latin  form  by  Plautus 
(Merc,  Prol.  9.)»  and  Ausonius 
(EpisL  xxiL  28.).  It  designates  a 
person  who  acted  in  the  double  capa- 
city of  merchant  and  seaman  ;  being 
appointed  by  some  shipowner  or 
capitalist  to  a  vessel  which  he  con- 
ducted on  a  voyage  of  traffic  for  the 
advantage  of  his  employer  $  hence, 

L  L 
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in  Plautus  (I  c),  he  U  styled  emporos 
Philemonis ;  i.  e.  who  imports  for  his 
principal  Philemon. 

ENCARTA  (iycofnra).     Festoons 
of  firuit  and  flowers,  employed  as  a 


decorative  ornament  in  sculpture  or 
painting  (Vitruv.  iv.  1.  7.)»  a*  shown 
by  the  example,  from  a  Roman  se- 
pulchral monument 

ENCAUS'TICA  {iyKawrruHi), 
The  art  of  encaustic  painting ;  i.  e. 
in  colours  mixed  with  wax,  and 
afterwards  hardened  by  the  action  of 
fire.  This  art,  as  practised  by  the 
ancients,  is  now  lost,  nor  has  the 
process  actually  adopted  by  them 
ever  been  thoroughly  ascertained ; 
although  the  Count  Caylus  imagined 
that  he  had  discovered  the  secret, 
and  wrote  an  express  treatise  on  the 
subject  They  appear  to  have  pursued 
several  methods,  and  to  have  con- 
ducted the  operation  in  very  different 
ways :  either  with  colours  mixed 
with  wax,  laid  on  with  a  dry  brush, 
and  then  burnt  in  with  a  cautery 
{cauterium) ;  or  by  marking  out  the 
drawing  with  a  hot  etching  iron  (c«- 
trum)  upon  ivory,  in  which  process 
wax  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  at  all ;  or,  lastly,  by  liquifying 
the  wax  with  which  the  colours  were 
mixed,  so  that  the  brush  was  dipped 
into  the  liquid  compound,  and  the 
colour  laid  on  in  a  fluid  state,  as  it  is 
with  water  colours,  but  subsequently 
smoothed  and  blended  by  the  opera- 
tion of  heat  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  41. 
lb.  89.  Vitruv.  vii.  9.  Ov.  Fast  iiL  831. 
ENCOMBCVMA  (irc6f»gmfia). 
Pn^>eriy,  an  article  of  Greek  attire ; 
L  vii.  a  tort  of  apron  tied  round  the 
UMy  in  a  knot  (whence  the  name 


arose),  and  worn  by  slaves  to  keep 
the  tunic  clean 
(Longus.  ii.  33.), 
by  young  girls 
(Varro,  ap.  Non. 
8.  V.  p.  542.x  and 
also  on  the  comic 
stage.  (Jul.  Pol- 
lux, iv.  18.)  Both 
of  these  latter  uses 
are  exemplified  by 
the  annexed  figure 
of  a  young  female, 
playing  on  the 
double  pipes,  from 
a  marble  bas-relief, 
representing  a  scene  from  some  play. 
EN'DROMia  A  large  bhmket, 
or  wrapper  of  coarse  woollen  cloth, 
in  which  it  was 
customary  to  en- 
velope the  body  in 
order  to  prevent 
the  chance  of  tak- 
ing cold  after  the 
violent  exertions  of 
gymnastic  exerci- 
ses. (Juv.  iii.  103. 
Mart  iv.  19.  Id. 
xiv.  126.)  It  is 
frequently  depict- 
ed in  scenes  il- 
lustrative of  life 
in  the  gymnasium, 
upon  figures  in  re- 
pose, similar  to  the  one  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  from  a  fictile  vase, 
representing  a  youth  who  has  just 
gone  through  his  exercises,  standing 
before  his  teacher;  but  though  the 
word  itself  is  Greek,  and  has  especial 
reference  to  the  customs  of  that 
people,  it  is  only  amongst  the  Latin 
authors  that  it  occurs  in  the  sense 
explained.    Compare  Na  3. 

2.  Endromig  7)fritL  A  wn^iper 
of  similar  character  and  olqeet»  hot 
of  a  finer  texture,  adopted  by  the 
Roman  ladies,  who  addicted  Uiem- 
selves  to  masculine  habits,  and  af- 
fected the  same  pursnits  as  men. 
Juv.  vi.  246. 

3.  (Mpofds),    In  Greek,  the  woid 
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rerj  different  meaning,  being 
ed  to  designate  the  boots  on- 
invented  and  worn  by  the 


hnntsmen  (Nenn.  Dionyt.  v. 
^  and  thence  adopted  by  the 

artists  as  the  characteristic 
re  of  Diana  in  her  quality  of 
essL  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian, 
L  PoUaz,  vil  93.)  Conse- 
,  they  are  seen  on  a  great 

of  statues  of  that  goddess,  on 
they  appear  like  the  example 

annexed  illustration,  from  a 

of  Herculaneom,  with  the 
w$edt  and  a  broad  band  just 
liem  (Jaacia  primoa  giatitur  ad 
Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  ii.  400.), 
Ji  the  two  side  leathers  are 
L  These  open  down  the 
at  are  pierced  with  holes  on 
Sges,  for  the  thong  to  pass 
I  which  binds  them  on  the 
the  same  manner  as  with  our 

boots  (Galen.  Comment  in 
%  de  AriicuL  and  Spanheim 
Lim.  Lc.)  The  cross  laces, 
are  omitted  in  our  bronze, 
aeen  on  other  statues.  {Mua, 
wont  tav.  17.  Mus,  Pio-CUm, 
u.  38.)  The  Latin  poets  al- 
•tm  Diana  in  cothurni^  which 
lose  boots,  enyeloping  the 
90t  (see  CoTHUiiNns,  and  the 
iona  there  given)  ;  but  iy^po- 
Msetved  their  name  because 
sre  peculiarly  fitted  for  per- 
to  required  great  activity  and 

in  naming  (Galen.  Lc); 
it  if  obvious,  would  be  mate- 
try  the  firee  play  al- 


lowed to  the  foot  fh>m  the  exposure 
of  its  extremities,  instead  of  the 
whole  being  constrained  by  an  upper 
leather  ;  consequently,  they  are  ap- 
propriately worn  in  this  form  by  a 
Faun  and  by  a  shepherd,  in  the  Nea- 
politan Museum.  {Mus.  Borb,  viiL 
23.  ib,  25.)  These  considerations, 
as  well  as  the  uniform  testimony  of 
ancient  statues,  seem  to  warrant  the 
distinction  above  drawn,  though  it  does 
not  depend  upon  any  positive  verbal 
authority  ;  while  at  the  same  time, 
it  helps  to  explain  the  real  difference 
between  the  names  of  three  kinds  of 
hunting  boots  commonly  received  as 
synonymous  terms:  ic6$opyosy  which 
reached  up  to  the  calf,  was  laced  in 
front,  but  covered  the  entire  foot} 
iy^pofiis,  also  reaching  up  to  the  calf, 
and  laced  in  front,  but  leaving  the 
toes  uncovered;  and  ip€6\ri,  a  half 
boot,  laced  in  front,  but  only  reaching 
up  to  the  ankle. 

ENSIC'ULUS  (iM^fJiov).  Dimin- 
utive of  Ensir  ;  a  little  sword,  for  a 
child's  toy.  Plant  BwL  iv.  4.  US. 
and  Crepundia. 

ENSIS  Wit>os).  A  sword.  Used 
mostly  by  the  poets,  but  synonymous 
with  Gladius.  ((^uint  x.  1.  11.) 
See  also  Falx,  6. 

EPHEBE'UM  (^^^cibi').  A 
spacious  apartment  in  the  Greek 
gymnasium,  where  the  youths  per* 
formed  their  exercises  in  the  presence 
of  their  masters.  (Vitruv.  v.  11. 
Strabo,  v.  4.  7. )  See  the  illustration 
«.  Gymnasium  (letter  c),  which  will 
give  an  idea  of  its  usual  locality  and 
relative  size,  as  compared  wiUi  the 
other  divisions  of  the  establishment 

EPHE'MERIS  (^Mcpts).  A 
journal  or  diary,  kept  by  an  indivi- 
dual, in  which  he  noted  down  the 
daily  occurrences,  actions,  or  expen- 
diture. Cic  Quint.  18.  Nepos, 
XXV.  IS. 

EPHIPPIA'RIUS.  A  saddler, 
who  makes  ephippia.  Inscript  ap, 
Fabrett  p.  712.  n.  339. 

EPHIPPIA'TUa  One  who  rides 
upon  a  saddle  pad  (Epbipfiux)  in- 
L  lS  ^^^ 
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Stead  of  the  bare  back.    See  the  illos- 
trations  s,  Eques.  Css.  B.  G.  iv.  2. 
EPHIFPIUM  {4<plinru>yy     A  pad 
•addle  for  horses  (Varro,  /?./?.  ii.  7. 


15.  C8D8.  B,G.  iv.  2.),  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  very 
commonly  represented  in  -works  of 
art  as  a  piece  of  cloth  doubled  several 
times  into  a  thick  square  pad  (see  the 
second  illustration  s,  Eques)  ;  but 
also  occurs  in  many  instances  under 
the  form  of  a  regularly  stuffed  pad, 
like  the  annexed  example,  fh>m  the 
Antonine  Column.  Simila^  ones  are 
likewise  seen  in  the  paintings  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  on 
the  arch  of  Septimins  Severus;  but 
the  pad  is  more  frequently  concealed 
by  the  housings  (stragiila)^  which 
covered  both  sides  of  the  animal 

EPH'ORI  (If^poi).  Literally, 
overseers;  but  the  word  was  espe- 
cially used  as  the  title  of  five  magis- 
trates elected  annually  by  the  people  of 
Sparta,  to  whom  very  great  poUtical 
powers  were  entrusted,  which  enabled 
them  to  exercise  a  control  over  the 
kings  and  all  the  other  magistrates ; 
and  thus,  in  the  Dorian  constitutions, 
the  Ephori  ei^oyed  a  position  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  the  tribunes 
at  Rome.  Aristot  PoliL  ii.  10.  Cic 
Leg.  iii.  7. 

EPIB'ATJE  (iwiidrat).  Marines 
of  the  Greek  navy ;  a  body  of  troops 
who  served  exclusively  on  board 
ship,  entirely  distinct  m>m  the  land 
forces,  fh>m  the  seamen,  and  the 
rowers.  (Herod,  vi.  12.  Hirt  B, 
Alex.  11.  Vitruv.  ii.  8.  14.)  The 
Romans  designated  the  marines  of 
their  navy  by  the  term  Classiarh. 

£PICHTSIS(^/xv<rif).  A  Gr«ek 
'U0,  with  a  small  and  narrow  lip,  out 


of  which  wine  was  poured  at  an  en- 
tertainment into  the  cup  from  which 
it  was  drunk;  and  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  as  they  advanced  in  civili- 


zation, instead  of  the  less  el^nt 
guttusy  previously  used  by  them  for  a 
similar  purpose.  (Plant  Rud,  v.  2. 
22.  Varro,  /..  L,  v.  124.)  The  illus- 
tration  represents  an  epichysis,  with 
the  receiving  cup  of  glass,  fit>m  a 
Pompeian  painting,  and  a  Nereid 
pouring  wine  out  of  one  into  a  patera^ 
fVom  a  painting  of  Stabia.  In  all 
the  numerous  pictures  of  Pompeii, 
&c,  which  represent  the  act  of  pour- 
ing wine  from  a  jngy  the  jug  is  con- 
stantly formed  with  a  small  neck  and 
narrow  lip,  like  those  exhibited 
above ;  which  identifies  the  qnekj^sis, 
and  establishes  its  difference  from  the 
ewer,  or  water  jug  (auUHmiMm,  wp6' 
xoos),  which  had  a  thicker  throat  and 
wider  lip. 

EPICCPUS  (hrliwwos).  Pro- 
perly, a  Greek  word,  used  to  desig- 
nate a  row  boat,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  sailing  vessel.  Cic 
Att  xiv.  16. 

EPICROCUM  (hrUcpoKow).  Pro- 
perly ,  a  Greek  word,  used  to  designate 
a  woman's  garment;  but  whether  it 
meant  of  a  fine  texture,  or  of  a  safflron 
colour,  is  matter  of  doubt,  for  it  may 
be  derived  from  icpSiefi  {subtemen},  or 
from  icp6Kos  (crocus},  NsBvius  ap, 
Varro,  L.  L.  viL  5.  Varro,  fp.  Noo. 
s.  Habitare,  p.  318.  Festns,  t.  v.  • 

EPIDIP'NIS  (^ttiiwif).  Pro- 
perly,  a  Greek  word,  which  desig- 
nates the  last  course  at  a  dinner. 
Pet  Sat  69.  6.  Bfart  Ep.  xi.  81. 

EPIiyROMUS  (Miponaty  A 
running  rope  attached  to  the  neek  of 
a  tunnel  net   (cassis),  and  ptitiiig 
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throogh  a  tet  of  iiDgs  affixed  to  the 
mouth  of  the  pane,  by  polling  which 
the  hantsmaD,  who  lay  in  ambush, 
closed  the  net  like  a  bag,  when  the 
game  had  been  driven  into  it.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xix.  2.  §  2.  JuL  Poll  v.  29. 
Xen.  Cyug,  vi.  9. 

2.  The  sail  on  the  mast  nearest  to 
the  stem  in  vessels  fitted  with  more 


a  rheda,  or  that  it  designates  the  htf- 
ness  of  the  horses  which  drew  it 
Juv.  SaL  viii.  66.  Schol.  Vet.  ad  I 
Scheffer,  R.  V.  ii.  23.  Ginsrot, 
Wagen  und  Fahncerke,  xviii* 

EPISTOM'lUM  {hrurr6iw>y). 
The  cock  of  a  water  pipe,  or  of  any 
vessel  containing  liquids  to  be  drawn 
off  in  small  quantities  when  required. 
(Vitruv.  ix.  8.  11.)     The  illustration 


than  one  mast  (Jull.  PolL  i.  91. 
ludor.  Orig,  xix.  3.  3.)  Pollux  and 
Isidonis  differ  in  some  degree  from 
each  other,  one  giving  the  name 
to  the  sail,  the  other  to  the  mast; 
but  probably  the  term  included  the 
mast  with  Uie  sail  belonging  to  it 
The  ilhiBtration  is  copied  from  a  bas- 
rdOief  of  the  Villa  Borghese. 

8.  Enumerated  by  Varro  (/?.  Ii, 
xiiL  1.)  amongst  the  articles  neces- 
sary for  the  furniture  of  an  oil  press 
room  (lorcvlbriiaii),  but  without  any 
context  to  explain  what  is  meant. 

EPIORUS.    See  Epiurub. 

EPILIM'MA.  A  sort  of  unguent 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  conmion 
description.     Festus, «.  o. 

EPIRHE'DIUll  A  hybrid 
word,  composed  fh>m  the  Greek 
prepontion  kwi  and  the  Gallic  term 
Rkeda;  the  true  meaning  of  which 
is  not  settled.  Scheffer  and  Ginzrot 
bdiere  it  to  have  been  a  square  or 
oUoog  cart,  en- 
cloaed  with  four 
in     the 


the  rhedOf  and 
coDieqiieotlT  to  be  represented  by 
the  annexed  figure,  from  a  bas-relief 
in  the  Mnseum  at  Verona.  Others 
oooadcr  that  the  word  has  reference 
only  to  the  ornamental  decorations  of 


represents  an  original  bronze  water 
cock  found  at  Pompeii,  similar  in 
constructive  principle  to  those  now  in 
use,  but  of  a  more  tasteful  design. 
Seneca  says  (Ep,  86.)  that  in  his  day 
the  baths  of  Rome,  even  for  the  com- 
mon people,  were  furnished  with 
silver  cocks. 

EPISTYL'IUM  (lirMmJAior> 
Properly,  a  Greek  word  adopted  by 
the  Roman  architects  to  designate 
the  architrave  or  main  beam  laid 
horizontally  over  the  capitals  of  a 
column,  fh)m  one  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  form  a  continuous  bed  for  a 
superstructure  to  rest  upon.     When 


the  architrave  was  made  of  timber, 
it  was  properly  called  irtiba;  when 
of  stone  or  marble,  epistylium,  though 
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that  word,  as  a  general  term,  may 
with  equal  correctness  be  applied  to 
both.  (Vitruv.  iii.  5.  11.  Varro, 
R,B.  iii.  5.  11.  Festus,  *.r.)  The 
example,  from  a  tomb  sculptured  in 
the  rock  at  Beni  Hassan,  explains  the 
original  use  and  early  application  of 
the  epistylium  to  columnar  architec- 
ture. In  this  instance,  it  has  no 
other  members  over  it ;  merely  form- 
ing a  connecting  surface  ibr  the  roof 
{tectum)  to  rest  upon  ;  but  the  next 
engraving  shows  its  finished  state  as 
one  of  the  principal  members  of  an 
entablature. 

2.  EpistyUa;  in  the  plural,  the 
epistyles;  which  comprise  the  whole 
superstructure  above  the  abacus  of  a 
column,  forming  what  our  architects 
term  collectively  the  entablature^ 
otherwise  divided  by  them  into  three 
distinct  mem- 
bers ;  the  ar- 
chitrave {trabs, 
or  epistylium)  at 
bottom ;  the 

frieze  (zophorus) 
next  above  ;  and 
the  cornice  over 
all,  for  which 
the  Romans  had 
no  collective 
name,  but  always 
described  it  by  t 
enumerating  the  separate  members 
which  it  contained.    See  Corona,  15. 

EPITHALAM'IUM  {iwiOaXd- 
fiiov).  The  nuptial  song,  sung  in 
chorus  by  a  company  of  young 
girls  outside  the  door  of  the  bridid 
chamber.  Quint,  iz.  3.  16.  Theocr. 
Id.  18. 

EPITOX'IS.  (Vitruv.  x.  10.  4.) 
A  particular  part  of  the  catapulta^  in 
which,  as  it  is  conjectured,  the  missile 
was  placed. 

EPITY'RUM  (JhcirvfHiv).  An  eat- 
able composed  of  the  flesh  of  the 
olive  seasoned  with  oil,  vinegar, 
rue,  mint,  &c  (Cato,  i?./?.  119.); 
more  common  in  Greece  and  Sicily, 
than  in  Italy.  Varro,  X.  X.  viL  86. 
CdmiielL  jui.  49.  9. 


EPIU'RUS  (JlwlwpQs).  A  wooden 
pin  ^used  as  a  nail  (Isidor.  Ofig, 
xix.  19.  7.  Pallad.  xii.  7.  15.);  but 
the  readings  differ,  some  having  epi- 
grus  and  hrUovpos, 

EPULO'NES.  The  members  of 
one  of  the  four  great  religious  corpo- 
I  rations  at  Rome,  originally  composed 
of  three  persons  {triumviri  epulones^ 
Liv.  xxxi.  4.),  but  afterwards  in- 
creased to  seven  {septemviri  epukmes, 
Lucan.  L  602.);  whose  chief  duty 
consisted  in  preparing  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  termed  Lectisternium, 
for  Jupiter  and  the  twelve  gods,  upon 
occasions  of  public  rejoicing  or  ca- 
lamity (Festus,  s.  v.),  when  the 
statues  of  the  deities  were  placed 
upon  couches  in  front  of  tables  (VaL 
Max.  ii.  1.  2.),  spread  with  delica- 
cies, which  the  Epulones  afterwards 
consumed. 

EQUA'RIUS,  sc.  medicus  {IwwU^ 
rpos),  A  horse  doctor,  or  veterinary 
surgeon.  (Val  Max.  ix.  15.  2.)  The 
illustration  represents  a  veterinary, 


and  shows  the  ancient  manner  of 
bleeding  horses*  fh>m  a  Roman  bas- 
relief  discovered  in  the  south  of 
France. 

2.  Absolutely;  a  groom  or  staUe 
boy.  (Solin.  43.)  Same  as  Equuo. 
I  EQUES  (/inret^O-  ^  ^  general 
sense,  any  one  who  sits  upon  a  horte, 
a  horseman  or  rider.  (Mart  Ep.  xii. 
14.)  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
rode  without  stirrups,  and  either 
upon  the  bare  back  (Varro,  ap,  Non. 
p.  108.  Mercer),  as  in  the  anneied 
engraving,  representing  an  Atlioiiaii 
yoothf  from  the  Paniuthenmic  frieie 
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(compare  the  Olostrations  s.  Cbles 
EDd  DBcvBtio,  which  are  Roman) ; 


or  upon  a  saddle  pad  (ephippium),  \ 
which  is  mostly  covered  and  con-  j 
cealed  hj  a  piece  of  coloared  cloth  i 
thrown  oyer  it  (see  the  next  and  sab-  j 
aeqnent    illustrations);     but    never  > 
upon    a    regular  saddle  made,  like  ' 
oars,  npon  a  tree  or  frame,  which 
was  a  late   invention,  towards    the 
decline  of  the  Empire.    The  women 
rode       sideways, 
like  oar  own,  up- 
on    a     pad,    or 
ephippiMMy         as 
proved     by    the 
cxpretsions  rnidU' 
brUer  equitart,  or 
c9«o  nuKfere  (  Am- 
mian>  zxxi.  8.  6. 
Compare    AchilL 
TaL  de  Amor,    ClitopK  et   Leucip. 
Agathias  lit) ;  and  the  same  fashion 
was  sometimes  practised  by  men,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  illustration, 
repreaenting  a  Pompeian  gentleman 
taking  a  country  ride,  fh>m  a  land- 
icape  painting  in  that  city. 

2.  A  knight;  L  e.  one  of  a  body 
originally,  as  is  supposed,  appointed  by 
Romolns,  and  consisting  of  three  hun- 
dred men  selected  from  the  patrician 
ftmilies,  who  served  on  horseback, 
and  were  mounted  at  the  public  ez- 
penae,  to  act  as  a  garde  du  corps  for 
the  king.  Their  nombers,  however, 
were  coaaideraMy  increased  at  diffe- 
rent pcrioda,  and  a  property  qualifi  • 
ealioii,  iBitcad  of  birth,  made  essential 


for  admission  into*  the  body,  which 
thus  constituted  the  cavalry  branch 
of  the  old  Roman  armies,  and  formed 
a  separate  order  in  the  state,  distin- 
guished from  the  senatorian  by  the 
outward  badge  of  the  Clavus  An- 
OC8TU8,  and  from  the  commonalty 
by  a  gold  ring  on  the  finger.  As 
this  class  had  ceased  to  serve  in  a 
distinct  military  capacity  before  the 
termination  of  the  republic,  and  the 
remaining  monuments  which  delineate 
military  scenes  are  all  posterior  to 
that  period,  we  have  no  genuine  re* 
presentation  of  a  Roman  knight  of 
this  description,  beyond  what  is  af- 
forded by  the  devices  on  some  of  the 
censorial  coins,  which  are  too  small 
and  imperfect  to  give  minute  or  cha- 
racteristic details.  They  appear,  how- 
ever, on  these  coins  simply  draped 
in  the  tunic  {tunica),  and  holding  a 
horse  by  the  bridle  before  the  censor, 
who  sits  in  his  curule  chair ;  which 
accords  so  far  with  the  account  of 
Polybius  (vi.  25. ),  who  says  that  the 
old  Roman  cavalry  had  no  body 
armour  before  their  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks  had  taught  them  to  adopt 
the  same  accoutrements  as  the  horse 
soldiers  of  that  country. 

3.  A  cavalry  trooper ;  who  did  not 
receive  his  horse  from  the  state,  but 
possessed  sufficient  means  to  mount 
himself,  and    so    avoid  the  greater 


hardship  of  serving  on  foot    (Liv. 
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▼.  7.  IcL  xxxiii.  26.  Cjml,  &c.) 
These  troops  received  pay  from  the 
state,  and  eyentually  constituted  the 
Roman  cayalry,  after  the  regular 
equestrians  had  ceased  to  do  mihtary 
duty.  Soldiers  of  this  class  are  fre- 
quently represented  on  the  columns 
and  triumphal  arches  of  the  Imperial 
period,  similar  to  the  figure  annexed, 
nrom  the  Column  of  Antoninus,  in  a 
helmet,  and  with  a  cuirass  of  scale 
armour,  a  lance,  small  round  shield, 
no  stirrups,  and  pad  saddle  covered 
with  housings. 

4.  Equea  Ugionariua.  A  legionary 
trooper ;  evidently,  as  the  epithet  im- 
plies, distinct  fh>m  the  knights,  and 
from  ordinary  cavalry,  which  was 
usually  stationed  on  the  wings,  and 
very  frequently  furnished  hy  the  allies. 
The  name  leads  naturally  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  men  formed  a  body 
of  heavy -armed  cavalry,  like  the  in- 
fiuitry  of  the  legion  ;  and  the  annexed 
figure  from  the  Column  of  Antoninus 


so  flur  confirms  the  coigecture,  as  it 
shows  that  in  that  age  at  least  there 
was  a  class  of  mounted  Roman  troops 
who  wore  cuirasses  of  exactly  the  same 
description  as  the  legionary  of  the 
same  period,  as  will  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  illustrations  a.  Leqiona- 
Rius  and  LoBiCA  squamata,  with 
the  present  figure,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  is  concealed  in  the  original 
by  the  groups  before  it  Liv.  xxxv. 
6.  Veg.  Mil  iL  2. 

5.  Eques  pratorianus.    See  Prje- 

TOBIANI. 

6.  Equea  aagittariua,  A  numnted 
archer ;  a  class  of  troops  mostly  com- 
posed of  foreign  auxiliaries ;  but  also 

iMuipped  by  the  Macedonians  (Quint 


Curt  V.  4.),  and  the  Romans  (Tac. 
Ann,  ii.  16.),  who  sometimes  armed 


their  own  citizens  in  that  manner,  at 
least  under  the  Empire,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  example,  which  repre- 
sents a  Roman  soldier  on  the  Column 
of  Antoninus. 

7.  Equea  cataphraetua.      See  Ca* 

TAPHR  ACTUS. 

8.  Equea  alariua.  The  allied  ca- 
valry which  accompanied  the  Roman 
legions,  so  termed  because  they  were 
always  stationed  upon  the  wings. 
Liv.  xl.  40.  CfiBS.  B,  G.  I  61, 

9.  Equea  extraordinarius.  A 
trooper  selected  from  the  allied  ca- 
valry, and  formed  into  a  picked  body 
for  the  service  of  the  consuls.  Liv. 
xl.  31.  and  27.  Id.  xxxiv.  37. 

10.  A  mounted  gladiator,  who 
fought  like    a   cavalry  soldier,   on 


horseback  (Inscript  ap.  Orelli,  2569. 
2577.)  ;  two  of  whom  are  shown  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  finom  a  baf- 
relief  on  the  tomb  of  Nevdeia  Tjr- 
che  at  Pompeii    It  will  be  perceived 
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that  their  annonr  assimilates  closely 
with  the  figure  of  the  legionary 
trooper.  No.  4. 

EQUFLE  {hnr6ffraffis),  A  stable 
for  harga,  (Varro,  JR.B.  ii.  7.  15. 
Suet.  CcU,  55.)    The  eugraviDg  re- 


presents an  ancient  stable  on  the  bay 
of  Centorbi  in  Sicily,  probably  the 
only  genuine  specimen  of  sach  build- 
ings now  remaining.  It  is  constructed 
of  masonry,  and  vaulted  at  the  top : 
is  not  divided  into  stalls,  each  animal 
being  separated  fh>m  his  neighbour 
by  a  swinging  bar,  if  necessary.  The 
manger,  which  recedes  gradually  in- 
wards from  the  top,  is  also  of  ma- 
sonry, and  divided  into  a  number  of 
cribs  (^on^/iora),  a  separate  one  for 
each  horse,  and  not  formed  in  one 
long  line,  conmion  to  all.  The  rope 
of  the  head  stall  passed  through  a 
small  aperture  in  front  of  each  crib, 
and  was  fastened  by  a  block  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wall,  which  will 
be  readily  understood  from  the  draw- 
ing and  the  horse  introduced  for  that 
purpose. 

EQUI'SO.  A  groom  who  leads 
oat  horses  to  exercise.  Varro,  ap, 
Non.  s,v,  pp.  105.  450.  Val.  Max. 
▼IL  3.  Ext  1,  2. 

2.  JEquiso  nauHcus.  One  who 
tows  a  boat  up  the  stream  by  a  rope. 
Varro,  ap.  Non.  U.  cc. 

EQUUL'EUS.  Literally,  a  young 
hone,  or  colt ;  whence  transferred, 
in  a  special  sense,  to  a  wooden  ma- 
chine opon  which  slaves  were  placed 
to  eztTMSt  evidence  from  them  by 
torture.  (Cic  MU.  21.  Quint  Curt. 
vL   10.)    The  ancient  writers  have 


not  left  any  description  by  which  the 

exact  nature  of  this  contrivance  can 

be      ascertained ; 

and  their  artists 

never      depicted 

scenes  calculated 

to  awaken  painful 

emotions.        But 

the     expressions 

used   to  describe 

the  treatment  of 

i  the    sufferer — in 

I  equuleo;     or,    in 

I  equuleum  imposi- 
tus  —  lead  to  the 
conjecture  that  it 
was  something  in 
the  nature  of  the 
crux,     and      the 

,  punishment        a 

I  sort  of  impale- 
ment ;  the  criminal  being  made  to 
sit  bare  on  a  sharp  point,  with  heavy 
weights  attached  to  his  arms  and 
legs,  in  order  to  increase  the  natural 
pressure  of  the  body,  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  engraving,  which 
represents  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment formerly  used  at  Mirandola, 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  which,  in 
confirmation  of  the  suggestion,  was 

I  called  by  the  same  name,  the  colt, 

j  ii  cavaletto. 

I       EQUUS.       A    stallion;    properly 

I  distinguished  from  equa,  a  mare,  and 

I  from  canteriust  a  gelding. 

I  2.  Equus  publicus.  The  horse  al- 
lotted by  the  state  to  each  of  the  old 
Roman  knights  {equites),  for  the  per- 
formance of  cavalry  duty,  which  was 
purchased  and  kept  at  the  public 
expense.  Liv.  v.  7.  Cic.  Phil  vL 
5.   Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  9. 

3.  Equus  curtus,  A  horse  which 
had  its  tail  docked  (Prop.  iv.  1.  20.); 
not  a  common  practice  amongst  the 
ancients.  Horace  applies  the  same 
epithet  to  a  mule  (Sat.  I  6.  104.), 
apparently  in  disparagement;  but  a 
crop-tailed  horse  was  offered  annually 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Mars  (Festus,  s.  Oc» 
tober  equus)\  and  possibly  the  small 
bronze  cast,  from  which  the  annexed 

M   M 
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figure  is  copied,  was  intended  to  com-     the  body  ending  in  a  fishes  tail ;  fa- 


memorate  that  custom. 

4.  Equus  Trojanus.  The  Trojan 
horse,  by  means  of  which  the  Greek 
soldiery  enclosed  in  its  belly  were 
enabled,  according  to  the  fable,  to 
open  the  gates  of  Troy  to  their  com- 
rades, and  thus  captured  the  city. 
(Cic.  Muren,  37.  Hygin.  Fab,  108.) 
Many  ancient  representations  of  this 
stratagem  remain  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  engraved  gems,  correspond- 
ing generally  with  the  figure  annexed, 
which  is  copied  from  a  miniature  in 


the  Vatican  Virgil,  showing  the  plat- 
form and  wheels  by  which  it  was 
moved,  the  door  which  Sinon  opens 
to  let  the  inmates  out,  who  descend 
to  the  ground  by  sliding  down  a 
rope,  all  as  minutely  detailed  by 
Virgil,  ^n,  ii.  257—264. 

5.  Equus  bipes.  A  sea-horte;  a 
monster  composed  of  the  fore-hand 
and  two  fW>nt  legs  of  a  horse,  with 


bulously  and  poetically  attached  to 
the  marine  chariot  of  Neptune  and 
Proteus.  (Virg.  Georg.  iv.  389. 
Peroiffil.  Ven,  10.)  The  example  is 
from  a  Pompeian  painting. 

6.  Equus  Jluviatili*.  The  river 
horse,  or  hippopotamus.  Plin.  H,N. 
viii.  30. 

7.  Equus  Ugneus.  Poetically,  for 
a  ship.     Plant  Rud.  i.  5.  10. 

8.  A  battering  engine  for  beating 
down  walls  (Prop.  iii.  1.  25.)  ;  subse- 
quently, and  better  known  by  the 
name  of  the  ram.  (Plin.  H.  N,  vii 
57  )     See  Arfes. 

JERGASTULA'RIUS.  A  perron 
who  had  the  charge  of  superintending 
an  ergastulumy  and  the  slaves  confined 
in  it.  He  acted  as  gaoler  and  task- 
master, to  see  that  their  work  was 
done,  and  was  himself  a  slave,  though 
placed  in  a  confidential  office.  Co- 
lumell.  i.  8.  17. 

ERGAS'TULUM.  A  sort  of 
prison  and  place  of  correction  at- 
tached to  the  farms  and  country  villas 
of  the  Romans,  in  which  those  of  the 
slave  family  who  were  kept  in  fetters 
{compeditif  nexi,  vincti)  were  lodged 
and  made  to  work  in  irons ;  whereas, 
the  rest,  who  were  not  chained,  were 
provided  with  separate  acconmiodation 
(celUCf  contubemia)  in  other  parts  of 
the  establishment  (Columell.  L  6. 
3.  Compare  8.  16.  ApuL  AnoL  p. 
482.  Brut  ad  Cic  Pam.  xi.  18.) 
As  Columella  recommends  that  such 
places  should  be  constructed  under- 
ground, we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
not  the  universal  practice  to  do  so. 

ERGAS'TULUS.  A  slave  eon- 
demned  to  the  ergastulum.  LuciL 
Sat  XV.  8.  ed«  Gerlach. 
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ER'GATA  iipydrrisy,  A  capstan 
or  wmdlass,  for  drawing  ap  vessels 
on  to  the  shore,  and  for  moving 
heavy  weights  generally.  Vitruv. 
X.4. 

ERIC'lUS.  Literally,  a  hedge- 
hog ;  a  name  also  given  to  a  contri- 
vance for  defending  the  gates  of  a 
camp  or  any  fortified  place,  consisting 
of  a  long  beam,  studded  with  iron 
spikes,  and  planted  across  the  opening 
that  reqoired  defence.  (C»s.  B.  C. 
iii.  67.  Sallost,  Hut.  ap,  Non.  p. 
555.)  The  beam  across  the  gate- 
way represented  in  the  engraving  a. 
Cata&acta,  3.,  if  famished  with 
spikes,  would  afford  an  example  of 
the  erieiua. 

ES'SEDA  or  ES'SEDUM.  An 
uncovered  car  or  cart,  upon  two 
wheels,  open  in  front,  but  closed  be- 
hind,  and  drawn  by  two  horses,  com- 
monly used  in  wartare  by  the  ancient 
Britons,  Gauls,  and  Belgae.  (Cffis. 
B.  G.  iv.  33.  Id.  v.  16.  Virg.  Georg. 
iii.  204.  Serv.  ad  /.)  The  Romans 
also  constructed  carriages  after  the 
same  model,  which  they  employed  for 
ordinary  purposes,  and  designated  by 
the  same  name  (Cic  AtL  vi.  1.  Ov. 
Pomt  ii.  10.  34.  Suet.  Col,  51.);  but 
no  representation  either  of  the  ori- 
^nal  British  car,  or  of  the  Roman 
imitation  of  it,  is  known  to  exist  in 
any  authentic  monument. 

ESSEDA'RIUS.  A  British, 
Gaulish,  and  Belgic  warrior,  who 
drove  and  fought  fh>m  a  war  car 
(ecsecfinii)  in  the  manner  described 
hj  Cffisar  {B.G,  iv.  33.).  Cic. 
Fam,  vii.  6. 

2.  A  captive  from  either  of  the 
above  nations,  who  was  made  to  ex- 
hibit his  national  mode  of  fighting, 
from  the  essedum^  as  a  gladiator  in 
the  Roman  amphitheatre.  Suet.  Cal. 
35.  Claud,  21. 

EURFPUS  (fi^piiros).  Any  artifi- 
cial canal,  or  water  course,  of  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  such  as  were  made 
to  ornament  a  villa  (Cic.  Leg,  ii.  1. 
Seneca,  Ep,  83.);  to  afford  a  body 
of  water  for  a  spectacle  to  display 


amphibious  or  aquatic  animals  fW>m 
foreign  parts  (Plin.  viii.  40.);  and 
especially,  a  moat  filled  with  water 
constructed  by  Julius  Csesar  round 
the  interior  of  the  Circus  Maximui 
(Suet.  CcBs.  39.  Plin.  H,N,  viii.  7.), 
in  order  to  protect  the  spectator  from 
the  sudden  irruption  of  any  animal, 
when  hunts  and  shows  of  wild  beasts 
were  exhibited  in  it.  This  was 
afterwards  filled  up  by  Nero  (Plin. 
/.  c.) ;  and  the  name  of  euripus  trans- 
ferred, at  a  subsequent  age,  to  the 
barrier  (spina)  which  ran  down  the 
centre  of  the  course.  TertuU.  adv, 
Hermog.  31.  Sidon.  Carm,  xxiii.  356. 

EUSTYLOS  (ftfcTTvAof).      A  co- 
lonnade in  which  the  intervals  be- 
tween   the    columns 
have    the   width    of        •''*• 
two  diameters  and  a        #-•*■• 
quarter;     the     style       •^-«*-# 
considered  to  be  the      0...^.~.0 

most  perfect  in  re-     0-.4. ^ 

spect  of  solidity  of 
structure,  beautv  of  appearance,  and 
general  convenience.  (Vitruv.  iii. 
2.  1 . )  The  annexed  diagram  shows 
the  five  different  kinds  of  intercolum- 
niation  used  by  the  ancients,  with 
their  relative  intervals,  amongst 
which  the  eustyle  occupies  the  third 
line. 

EVERRIC'ULUM.  The  ordinary 
fishing-net  (Varro,  R,  R,  iii.  17.  7. 
Apul.  ApoL  p.  457.  Non.  #.  v,  p. 
34);  which,  as  represented  in  the 
annexed    wood-cut,    fh>m    a    ft^sco 


painting  in  the  palace  of  Titus  at 
Rome,  appears  to  have  been  very 
similar  to  those  used  by  the  fisher- 
men of  our  own  days. 

EVOCA'TI.      Veterans  who  had 
served  their  time,  but  enlisted  again 
M  M  2 
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BXACISCULATUS. 


EXCALCBATU8. 


u  volunteers.  They  vere  not  sub- 
ject to  the  common  military  duties  of 
the  gregarian 
or  legionary 
■oldier,  but 
seem  to  have 
held  a  supe- 
rior rank,  and        ?HJFT%iaA^^fl^  ) 


JSn.  xil  725.  Pers.  Sat  i.  6.)     The 
illustration  represents  a  scale  beam 


to  have  acted 
in  the  capa- 
city of  centu- 
rions, whose 
costume  and 
badges  of  dis-  . 
tinction  they 
enjoved;  being  represented  on  se- 
pulchral monuments  with  the  vine- 
rod  (vitU)  in  one  hand,  a  sword  on 
the  left  side  (pturazonium),  and  a  roll 
of  paper,  indicating,  perhaps,  their 
carte  of  discharge,  in  the  other ;  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  figure,  from  a 
sepulchx^  marble,  which  also  bears 
the  inscription  Aur  .  Julianus  . 
EvoK.  Cic  Fam,  iiu  6.  Ces.  B,  G. 
vii.  65.  B.  C.  i.  17. 

2.  The  same  title  was  subsequently 
conferred  upon  a  body  of  young  men 
selected  from  the  equestrian  families, 
and  formed  into  a  oorps,  by  the  em- 
peror Galba,  to  which  the  duty  of 
keeping  guard  at  the  doors  of  the 
imperial  bed-chamber  was  entrusted. 
Suet  GaJb.  10. 

EXACISCULA'TUS.  Dilapi- 
dated, destroyed,  or  pulled  out  with  a 
*'pick*'  (aci$culwt);  a  common  way 
of  breaking  into  tombs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stealing  the  valuables  depo- 
sited in  them.  Hence,  the  word 
is  of  fluent  occurrence  on  sepul- 
chral inscriptions,  in  the  form  of  a 
caution  to  the  public  against  the  com- 
mission of  such  an  offence.  Inscript. 
ap,  Mur.  1028.  2.  ap,  Don.  cl  12. 
n.  27. 

EXA'MEN.  The  tongue  on  the 
beam  of  a  balance,  rising  perpendi- 
cularly fVom  the  beam,  and  moving 
in  an  eye  affixed  to  the  same,  by 
which  it  serves  to  point  out  the 
equality  or  inequality  of  weight  be- 
tween the  objects  in  the  scale.    ( Virg. 


furnished  with  such  a  tongue  and 
eye,  from  an  original  of  bronze  pre- 
served amongst  the  Roman  antiqui- 
ties in  the  British  Museum. 

EXASCIA'TUS.  Hewn  out  of 
the  rough,  and  into  shape,  with  a 
carpenter's  adze  (cucia)  ;  and,  as  this 
was  the  first  operation  before  finish- 
ing and  polishing  with  other  and 
finer  tools,  the  expression  opuM  txa^ 
datum  implies  a  work  already  some- 
what advanced  ;  i.  e.  in  which  all  the 
preliminaries  have  been  successfully 
got  through.     Plant.  As.  ii.  2.  93. 

EXCALCEA'TUS.  Literally, 
without  shoes  (ca/cei.  Suet.  Vesp. 
8.);  thence,  in  a  special  sense,  a 
comic  actor  (Seneca,  Ep,  8.X  ts  con- 


tradistinguished from  a  tragic  one 
(cothumatus)y  who  wore  upon  the 
stage  a  close  boot,  which  enveloped 
the  whole  foot ;  whereas  the  chaus- 
sure  of  the  comedian  was  not  a  dofe 
shoe  or  regular  calceus,  but  a  mere 
sole  bound  on  with  leather  straps, 
which  left  the  toes  and  great  part  of 
the  foot  exposed,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  figure,  from  a  bas-relief  re- 
presenting a  comic  scene. 


EXCUBITORES. 


EXOHIS. 
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EXCUBITORES.  Sentries  and 
walchmeHj  inclading  those  who  per- 
formed militarj  as  well  as  civil 
duties  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  69.  ColumelL 
tIL  12.  )>  ftnd  who  kept  watch  by 
night  or  day  (excubia) ;  in  which 
respect  they  are  distinguished  from 
VigileM,  a  name  given  only  to  night 
watches. 

2.  Under  the  Empire,  the  same 
term  was  specially  applied  to  a 
body  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
imperial  cohort  to  whom  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  emperor's  palace  was 
entrusted.  Suet.  Nero^  8.  Compare 
0£Ao,6. 

EXCUBITO'RIUM.  The  post 
where  a  corps  de  garde  is  stationed ; 
of  these  there  were  fourteen  in  Rome 
itself,  one  for  each  of  the  regions 
into  which  that  city  was  divided. 
P.  Victor,  de  Reg.  Urb.  Rom. 

EXCU'SOR  (  xoAjcf^ »)•  A  copper- 
mmith  (Quint  iu  21.  10.);  but  the 
reading  is  not  certain. 

EXEiyRA  iH^^pa).  An  assem- 
bly room,  or  hall  of  conversation  ;  a 
large  and  handsome  apartment,  some- 
times covered  in  (Vitruv.  vL  3.  8.), 
and  sometimes  open  to  the  sun  and 
air  (Vitruv.  viL  9.  2.),  constituting 
one  of  the  dependencies  to  a  gymna- 
sium, or  to  a  private  mansion  of  the 
first  class.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  place 
fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  a  party 
of  savans  to  meet  and  converse  in 
(Vitruv.  V.  9.  2.  Cic.  N,  D,  I  6.),  as 
the  philosophers  were  accustomed  to 
do  in  the  Greek  Gymnasium  and  the 
Roman  Thermse.  For  this  purpose, 
it  was  frequently  constructed  with  a 
circular  absis  (Plut.  Ahnb.  17.),  in 
which  rows  of  seats  were  arranged 
for  the  company ;  and,  in  fact,  is  so 
delineated  in  a  bas-relief  of  the  Villa 
Albani  (Wink.  Mon,  ined.  185.), 
representing  a  scientific  discussion 
between  several  philosophers.  Con- 
aeqaently,  in  our  ground-plan  de- 
scribing the  ruins  of  the  Gymnasium 
at  Ephesns  («.  v.),  the  name  of  exedra 
is  assigned  to  each  of  the  two  divi- 
sions at  the  bottom  of  the  lateral 


It  was  the  usual 


corridors,  which    terminate  with    a 
similar  absis. 

EXEiyRIUM  (i^49ptoy).     Dimin- 
utive of  Exedra.     Cic  Fam.  vii.  23. 

EXEQ'ULE.     See  Exsequije. 

EXCMIS  iH<»tils).  A  particular 
kind  of  Greek  tunic,  afterwards 
adopted  by  the 
Romans,  with- 
out sleeves,  ve- 
ry short  (sub- 
8tricta\  and 
entirely  open 
down  the  right  ' 
side,  so  that, 
when  put  on, 
the  right  shoul- 
der (Sifios)^  as 
well  as  the 
arm  and  breast, 
were  left  ex- 
posed. (Aul. 
Gell.  vii.  12.  1.) 
dress  of  persons  employed  in  active 
and  laborious  occupations,  such  as 
slaves,  rustics,  artizans,  and  hunts- 
men ;  hence,  in  works  of  art,  it  is 
frequently  worn  by  Vulcan,  Charon, 
Dsedalus,  and  Amazons,  all  of  whom 
pursued  a  life  of  toil  or  industry,  and 
in  a  similar  form  to  that  on  the  an- 
nexed figure,  representing  a  slave  in 
attendance  on  a  hunting  party,  fh>m 
a  Roman  bas-relief. 

2.  The  same  term  was  also  applied 
to  the  pallium  (jntpiiKiiyM^  Jull.  Poll, 
vii.  48.),  when 
it  was  arranged 
upon  the  per- 
son in  such  a 
manner  as  to 
present  a  simi- 
lar appearance 
to  that  of  the 
tunic  last  de- 
scribed ;  cover- 
ing only  the 
left  shoulder, 
but  leaving  the 
right  one  with 
the  arm  and  breast  exposed,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  annexed  figure  fh>m 
the  Vatican  Virgil. 
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EXSEQUIiE. 


EXOSTRA  (Hi^pa).  A 
wooden  bridge  or  platform  projected 
from  a  movable  tower  to  the  walls  of 
a  besieged  town,  over  which  the  as- 
sailants passed  on  to  the  ramparts. 
Veg.  Mil,  iv.  21.  and  17. 

2.  A  machine  employed  npon  the 
stage  of  the  ancient  theatres,  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  to  the  spectators 
the  results  of  certain  actions  which 
could  not  be  perpetrated  before  their 
eyes,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  murder, 
or  any  other  atrocity  which  might 
wound  their  moral  or  religious  feel- 
ings. The  precise  character  of  the 
machine,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  made  to  operate,  is  not  tho- 
roughly ascertained  ;  further  than 
the  fact,  that  it  was  pushed  forward 
from  behind  the  scenes,  and  made  to 
turn  round  by  springs  and  wheels,  so 
as  to  expose  to  view  the  object  re- 
quired ;  a  dead  body,  for  example, 
indicative  of  a  murder  or  a  suicide 
Cic.  Prov.  Cons.  6.  Jul.  Pollux,  iv. 
128,  129. 

EPAPILLA'TUS.  Literally, 
having  one  breast  exposed;  an  ex- 
pression intended  to  describe  the 
appearance  of  a  person  who  wears 
his  tunica  or  pallium  adjusted  in  the 
manner  explained  and  illustrated  un- 
der the  article  Exomis.  Plant  MiL 
iv.  4.  44.  Non.  s.  v.  p.  103. 

EXPEDFTI.  Literally,  fVee  and 
unencumbered ;  whence  applied, 
in  military  lan- 
guage, as  a  de- 
scriptive name 
for  the  light- 
armed  troops  in 
general  {uelites, 
Festus,  s.  Adve- 
litatio)  ;  or  to  the 
heavy-armed  le- 
gionaries (Sisenn. 
a  p.  Non.  8.  V.  p. 
58.  Cic.  Att.  viii. 
9.),  when  equip- 
ped for  a  rapid  march  ;  i.  e.  when 
the  more  cumbrous  parts  of  their 
accoutrements  and  luggage  (impedi- 
menta) were  transported  in  carts,  and 


their  offensive  and  defensive  arms 
disposed  about  the  person  in  the  way 
most  convenient  for  rapidity  of  transit 
The  annexed  figure,  representing  one 
of  the  legionary  soldiers  in  the  army 
of  Trajan  in  a  hurried  line  of  march, 
compared  with  the  illustration  to  Im- 
PEDiTUS,  will  afiford  a  precise  notion 
of  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  term. 
EXSEQ'UIiE.  A  fVineral,  or  fu- 
neral procession  and  solemnities 
(Tac.  Hist  iv.  62.  Cic.  Mil.  13.  Id. 
Quint.  15.  Suet  Tib.  32.)  The 
poorer  classes  of  the  Romans  were 
buried  at  night,  and  without  any 
kind  of  show  ;  but  wealthy  persons 
were  carried  to  their  final  home  with 
much  pomp  and  ceremony,  accom- 
panied by  a  long  procession  of  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  dependants,  ar- 
ranged by  an  undertaker  (designator)^ 
and  in  the  following  order.  First 
came  a  band  of  musicians  playing 
upon  the  long  funeral  pipe  (tibia 
longa) ;  and  immediately  behind 
them,  a  number  of  women  hired  to 
act  as  mourners  (prafica:),  chanting 
dirges,  tearing  their  hair,  and  singing 
the  praises  of  the  deceased.  Then 
followed  the  slaughter-man  (victt- 
marius) ;  whose  busmess  it  was  to  kill 
the  favourite  animals  of  their  deceased 
master,  horses,  dogs,  &c,  round  the 
funeral  pile.  Next  came  the  corpse 
upon  a  rich  bier  (capulvm,  feretntm, 
leciica  funebris),  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  persons  who  carried  the 
busts  or  images  of  his  ancestors  (ima- 
gines),  as  well  as  any  public  presents, 
such  as  corona^phcdera^  torques^  which 
he  might  have  possessed,  and  by  a 
buffoon  (archimimus\  dressed  up  to 
imitate  the  person  and  deportment  of 
the  deceased.  After  the  bier,  fol- 
lowed a  long  line  of  slaves  and  at- 
tendants, leading  the  animals  intended 
to  be  sacrificed  at  the  burning  of  the 
body,  and  finally  the  whole  proces- 
sion was  closed  by  the  empty  car- 
riage of  the  dead  man,  which  brought 
up  the  rear  in  the  same  way  as  is  still 
customary  amongst  ourselves.  All, 
or  nearly  all,  of  these  particulars  are 


EXTI8PEX. 


FABRILTA. 
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exhibited  in  the  order  above  stated 
upon  a  bas-relief,  on  a  Roman  sarco- 
phagus, representing  the  funeral  of 
Meleager ;  a  device  which  would  be 
appropriately  selected  for  a  person 
who  during  his  life-time  had  been 
addicted  to  the  chase  and  sports  of 
the  field.  It  is  engraved  by  Bartoli 
{Admirand.  Bom,  plates  70.  and  71.), 
and  several  figures  have  been  selected 
from  it  to  illustrate  the  different 
words  bracketed  in  this  article;  but 
the  entire  subject  contains  too  many 
figures  to  bear  a  reduction  propor- 
tionable to  the  size  of  these  pages. 

EX'TISPEX  (fpraroiTKAiros,  (nrXayx- 
yoaK6'wos).  A  soothsayer,  or  divi- 
ner who  affected  to  interpret  the  will 
of  the  gods,  and  the  results  of  futu- 
rity, by  inspecting  the  entrails  of 
victims  slain  at  the  altar  (Cic.  Diu, 


IL  18.),  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
illustration,  from  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Villa  Borghese,  the  only  ancient  re- 
presentation of  this  practice  yet  dis- 
covered. 

EXTISPIC'IUM  (Wrocricoir/o). 
An  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  ani- 
mals for  the  purpose  of  predicting 
events  from  their  appearance;  as 
represented  in  the  preceding  engrav- 
ing. Accius,  ap.  Non.  p.  16.  Suet 
Nov,  56. 

F. 

FABATA'RIUM.  A  large  bowl 
or  diih  in  which  beans,  or  bean-flour, 


made  into  a  stir-about  (pvU  fabacia^ 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  12.)  was  served  up. 
Lamprid.  Heliog.  20. 

FABER    (T€ifT«K).      The  name 
given  indiscriminately  to  any  artizan 
or    mechanic   who    works    in    hard 
materials,  such  as  wood,  stone,  metal, 
&c.,  in  contradistinction  to  one  who 
moulds  or  models  in  soft  substances, 
like  wax  or  clay,  who  received  the 
appellation  of  plastes.     It  is,  conse- 
quently, accompanied  in  most  cases 
by  a  descriptive  epithet  which  deter- 
mines the  calling  of  the  workman 
alluded  to  ;  as  faber  tignaritu,  a  car- 
penter (see   the   next    illustration) ; 
faber  ferrariusy  a  blacksmith  (see  the 
illustration    «.    Ferrarius)  ;    faber 
ceriSf   marmoria,  eboris^  a  worker   in 
bronze,   marble,  and   ivory;  and  so 
on.     The  Greek  term  has  not  quite 
I  so  extensive  a  meaning  as  the  Latin 
I  one,  being  rarely  applied  to  a  worker 
I  in  metal,  who  was  expressly  called 
Xa\K€vs  or  <Ti^p(6sj  though  some  pas- 
!  sages  occur  where  it  is  so  used. 
1      FAB'RICA.       In    general,     the 
I  workshop    of    any    mechanic    who 
I  works  in  hard  materials,  but  especi- 
ally in  wood ;  as  the  shop  of  a  car- 
'  penter,  or  a  cabinet  maker.    (Terent 
Ad.  iv.  2.  45.  Lucret.  iv.  515.)     The 
I  illustration   represents  a  carpenter's 
,  shop,  from  a  paintmg  found  at  Her- 
I  culaoeum,    in   which    the  workmen 
are   represented  under  the  form  of 


genii,  pursuant  to  the  usual  treatment 
of  the  ancient  schools,  for  subjects  of 
this  nature,  in  which  scenes  of  ordi- 
nary life  are  depicted. 

FABRI'LIA.      Mechanics'    took ; 
a  general  term  under  which  is  in- 
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claded  all  the  different  kinds  of  tools, 
implements,  and  instruments  em- 
ployed by  carpenters,  smiths,  and 
other  artizans  ^ho  work  in  marble, 
stone,  ivory,  or  other  hard  materials. 
Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  116. 

FACTOR.  A  term  used  at  the 
game  of  ball,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  datatim  ludere,  or  catch-ball  ; 
and  given  to  the  player  who  threw 
the  hd\\  upon  receiving  it  from  the 
dator.     Plant.  Cure.  ii.  3.  18. 

FACTCRIUM,  «c.  vas.  A  re- 
ceiving vessel  which  held  the  exact 
quantity  of  olives  proper  to  be  put 
under  the  press  at  one  making  {fac- 
tum). Pallad.  xi.  10.  1.  Compare 
Cato,  R.R.  67.  1.  and  Varro,  R.R. 
L  24.  3. 

FAC'ULA.  Diminutive  of  Fax. 
A  small  or  common  kind  of  torch  ; 
also,  a  strip  or  lath  of  resinous  wood, 
out  of  which  torches  were  made,  by 
tying  them  up  into  bundles.  Cato, 
R.  R.  37.  3. 

FALA.  A  wooden  tower  of  se- 
veral stories  high,  employed  in 
sieges,  but  the  characteristic  proper- 
ties of  which  are  unknown.  Festus, 
8.  V,  Ennius  ap.  Non.  a.  v.  p.  114. 

2  A  wooden  tower  of  similar 
nature,  erected  occasionally  in  the 
circus,  upon  the  vacant  part  of  the 
arena,  between  the  barrier  (spina) 
and  circumference  (euripus),  when 
the  military  spectacle  of  a  sham  fight 
(jdecuraio)  was  to  be  exhibited.  Juv. 
vi.  589.  Non.  /.c.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
JEn.  ix.  705. 

FALA'RICA.  A  peculiar  kind 
of  spear  intended  to  be  discharged  as 
a  missile  from  the  hand,  and  em- 
ployed in  warfare  as  well  as  the 
chase.  (Virg.  ^n.  ix.  705.  Liv. 
iL'lxw.  14.  Grat  Cyneg.  ^A±)  It  is 
described  as  a  missile  of  the  largest 
dimensions  (Non.  a.  v.  p.  555.);  with 
an  immense  iron  head,  and  strong 
wooden  shaft,  weighted  near  the  top 
by  a  circular  mass  of  lead  (Isidor. 
Orig.  xviii.  7.  8.),  exactly  as  repre- 
sented by  the  annexed  figure,  from 
•n  ancient  monument  published  by 


,  Alstorp  (de  Haatu  Veienm,  p.  178.> 
Another  specimen   of   very  similar 


I 

character  is  exhibited  on  a  sepulchral 
I  marble  discovered  at  Aquileia,  pub- 
lished by  Sertoli  (AntichUd  di  Aqui- 
/e>a,  p.  153.). 

2.  A  missile  invented  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Saguntum,  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  preceding,  but  of  a 
still  more  formidable  description.  It 
was  chiefly  employed  in  sieges,  and 
discharged  with  prodigious  violence, 
by  the  assistance  of  machinery  (Lu- 
can.  vi.  198.),  from  the  lofty  wooden 
towers  called  faia,  which  also  sug- 
gested a  motive  for  its  name.  (Fes- 
tus, a.  V.)  It  is  described  by  Liv. 
(xxi.  8.)  and  Vegetius  (Md.  iv.  18.), 
who  give  it  a  character  very  similar 
to  the  preceding  specimen,  with  the 
exception  that  the  iron  just  under  the 
head  was  enveloped  in  tow  steeped  in 
pitch  or  other  inflammable  materials, 
which  was  ignited  before  the  weapon 
was  discharged. 

FALCA'RIUS.  A  maker  of 
scythes  and  sickles  (Jalcea).  Cic. 
Cat.  i.  4.  Id.  Sull.  18. 

FALCAS'TRUM.  An  instrument 
employed  in  husbandry  for  clearing 
away  any  thick  overgrowth  of  weeds 
and  bushes;  consisting  of  the  blade 
of  a  sickle  (falx)  affixed  to  a  long 
straight  handle  (Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  14. 
5.),  similar  to  what  is  still  used  for 
the  same  object  amongst  ourselves. 
It  was  probably  only  a  provincial 
term  in  use  amongst  the  labouring 
population ;  for  educated  people  and 
the  agricultural  writers  used  Runco. 

FALCA'TUS  (5fifiroyn^p«s> 
Furnished  with  scythes ;  as,  cvma 
falcatus  (see  Currus,  5.);  or,  like 
a  sickle;  as,  enaia  falcatus.  See 
Falx,  6. 

FALCIC'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
Falx.     Pallad.  i.  43.  3. 

FAL'CIFER.  Bearing  a  scythe 
or  a  sickle  ;  both  of  which  imple* 
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ments  were  emblematically  ascribed  by 
poets  and  artists  to  old  Saturnus,  in 
allusion  to 
his  having 
first  intro- 
duced agri- 
culture into 
Italy,  or  to 
his  mythical 
character,  as 
the  personi- 
fication of  Time  (Cronos,  Kp6yos), 
the  destroyer  of  all  things.  (Ovid, 
lb.  216.  Macrob.  Sat,  I  7.  and  8.) 
The  latter  is  introduced  in  the  illus- 
tration, as  of  less  common  occurrence, 
from  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of 
Heliogabalua. 

FAL/CIG£R.  Same  as  Faix:iper. 
Auson.  EcL  de  Fer.  Rom,  36. 

FAL'CULA  (5p«raywK).  Dimln- 
utiTC  of  Fajlx.  Cato,  R,R,  xi.  4. 
Columell.  xii.  18.  2. 

FALE'RE.  An  architectural 
term  employed  by  Varro  (/J.iJ.  iii. 
5.  U.  and  16.),  of  doubtful  signifi- 
cation, but  conjectured  to  mean  a  low 
wall  of  masonry  constructed  as  an 
artificial  embankment  round  the 
margin  of  a  pool  of  water. 

FALX  (ipewdtmi,  ZphroMOV,  fymi). 
In  a  general  sense,  an  instrument  for 
cutting,  with  a  curved  blade  and 
single  edge ;  but  made  in  various 
forms,  as  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  applied,  each 
of  which  was  consequently  distin- 
guished by  a  characteristic  epithet 
denoting  the  particular  kind  in  view 
as :  — 

1.  Fcenaria  and  Ventctdata,  A 
aeifihe  for  mowing  grass  (Cato,  R,  R, 
X.  3.   Pallad.  i.  43.  1.   Columell  ii. 


21.  3.x  Always  represented  in  ancient 
works  of  art  with  a  long  and  straight 


handle,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 
which  is  Egyptian  ;  but  the  specimen 
in  the  preceding  cut,  and  other  in- 
stances on  gems  and  coins,  all  prcsenr 
a  similar  figure. 

2.  Stramentaria  and  Meuoria.  A 
sickle  for  reaping  com.  (Cato,  R,  R 
x.    3.   Pallad.   i. 

43.  1.)  The 
illustration  re- 
presents an  ori- 
ginal discovered, 
amongst  various 
other  agricultural 
implements,  in 
the  city  of  Pompeii. 

3.  Venticulata  (ip^  Kapx<H^^O' 
A  toothed  aickU^  employed,  instead  of 
the  common  one, 
for  reaping  in 
some  parts  of 
ancient  Italy, 
Greece,  and 
Egypt  (Colu- 
mell. ii.  21.  3.) 
The  blade,  which 
had  its  edge  notched  like  a  saw,  was 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  short  stick 
slightly  bent  in  the  back  (Varro, 
R,  R.  50.  2.)  ;  and,  when  in  use, 
was  held  with  the  point  upwards,  in 
the  position  shown  by  our  example, 
from  an  Egyptian  painting,  so  that 
the  reaper  worked  upwards,  cutting 
the  stalk  a  little  below  the  ear  (Jo^ 
xxiv.  24.  "  cut  ofi*  Uie  tops  of  the  ears 
of  com.*').  The  different  modes  of 
handling  the  toothed  and  the  common 
sickle  may  be  seen  in  two  paintings 
from  the  tombs  at  Thebes,  engraved 
by  Wilkinson  {Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Egyptians^  vol.  iv.  pp.  89. 98.). 

4.  Arboraria  and  Siluatica,  The 
common  hedge- 
billf  or  biU'hook 
(Cato,  R,R.  X.  3. 
Id.  xi.  4),  em- 
ployed by  wood- 
men, hedgers, 
and  labourers  of 
that  kind ;  and 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  in- 
strument used  by  the  same  class  of 
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persons  in  our  own  day,  as  shown  by 
the  example,  from  an  original  found 
at  Pompeii. 

6.  Vinitaria,  Vineatica,  and  Puta^ 
ioria.  The  vine  dresser* s  pruning- 
ha^  (Cato,  /?.  /?.    xi.    4  i 

Pallad.  L  43.  1.  Columell.  /r~^7 
iv.  25.  1.)  ;  which  was  a  ^^  ' 
complicated  sort  of  instru- 
ment, furnished  with  a 
Tariety  of  different  edges, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  for  the 
many  nice  operations  re- 
qaired  in  the  pruning  of 
Tines.  Each  of  these  parts 
bore  an  appropriate  name, 
which  will  be  readily  understood  by 
referring  to  the  annexed  engraving, 
representing  one  of  these  instruments 
fh)m  the  MSS.  of  Columella.  The 
straight  edge  immediately  aboTe  the 
handle  was  termed  rti/ter,  the  coulter ; 
the  curved  one  beyond,  sinus,  the 
bend  or  hollow  ;  the  edge  between 
the  hollow  and  the  point,  scalprum, 
the  knife ;  the  hook  itself,  rostrum, 
the  beak  ;  the  projecting  spike  be- 
yond, mucro,  the  point ;  and  the 
lonated  edge  at  the  back,  securis,  the 
axe. 

6.  A  falchion  (Cic.  MH  33.  Stat 
Ach,  ii.  419.)  ;  which  has  the  upper 
extremity  of  its  blade  very 
much  curved,  so  as  in  some 
respects  to  resemble  a 
fickle;  whence  it  is  also 
expressly  designated  ensis 
fatcahu  (Ovid,  Met,  i.  718. 
ib.  iv.  726.),  or  hamatus. 
(Id.  Met  V.  80.)  A  wea- 
pon of  this  form  is  fre- 
quently assigned  by  poets  and  artists 
to  Mercury  and  Perseus,  and  is  re- 
presented m  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  a  terra-cotta  lamp  (Bartoli, 
Lweme,  iii.  13.  Compare  Wink. 
Mon.  Ant,  Ined,  84.),  where  it  appears 
in  the  hand  of  a  young  warrior  de- 
signed in  the  heroic  style,  with 
shield,  helmet,  and  mantle  of  skin. 

7.  Supina,  The  knife  with  a 
curved  edge,  and  pointed  blade,  em- 
l^yed  by  the   class   of  gladiators 


I  called    Thracians    {Thracts^  which 

received    its   designation    from    the 

manner  in   which  it   was  handled; 

!  being  held  rather  down,  and,  as  it 

I  were,  on  its  back  (supina,  Juv.  Sat, 


r 


viij.  201.)  ;  i.  e  with  the  edge  up- 
permost, so  that  the  thrust  was  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  the 
wound  carried  in  a  ripping  direction 
upwards,  precisely  as  the  modem 
Italians  now  use  their  knives,  and,  as 
indicated  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
representing  one  of  the  above-nam^ 
gladiators,  on  a  terra-cotta  lamp. 

8.  Muralis  ^Bopv9p4warotr).  An 
instrument  employed  in  warfare,  both 
naval  and  milittfy,  for  cutting  awav 
the  masts  and  rigging  of  an  enemy  s 
vessel,  clearing  the  battlements  of 
their  defenders,  or  tearing  down  the 
stones  and  stockades  which  formed  a 
bulwark.  (Cms,  B.  G,  iii.  14.  Strfr- 
bo,  iv.  4.  1.  Liv.  xxxviii.  5.  Csss. 
B.  G.  vii.  86.)  This  may  be  readily 
imagined,  with  a  massive  iron  head, 
in  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  affixed  to 
the  end  of  a  strong  pole  or  beam, 
which  could  be  worked  by  the  hand 
or  machinery,  so  as  to  mow,  cut,  or 
pull  out,  in  the  manner  described. 

9.  Poetically  used  for  Dolabra 
(Prop.  iv.  2.  59.);  an  instrument 
which  has  one  of  its  sides  made  in  a 
curved  form,  approximating  to  the 
shape  of  a  sickle. 

FANUM.  A  place  which  had 
been  consecrated,  by  the  aoleiiin  for- 
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mala  of  the  angora  {effatum\  to  some 
deity  (Varro,  L.L,  vu  54.  Liv.  x. 
37.  Cic  Div.  1.  41.);  and,  as  a 
sacred  edifice  was  generally  raised 
and  dedicated  upon  such  places,  the 
same  term  also  signified  the  edifice 
or  temple,  with  the  consecrated  pre- 
cinct snrroanding  it 

FARGFMEN.  Stuffing;  made 
of  minced  ingredients  inclosed  in  the 
inside  of  any  eatable.  Varro,  L,L, 
V.  111.  Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  2.  28. 

FARRA'GO.  A  particolar  kind 
of  green  crop,  consisting  of  grain, 
barley,  tares,  and  leguminous  plants 
sown  together  broad-cast,  and  cut 
while  green,  as  fodder  for  cattle, 
during  the  latter  end  of  winter  and 
commencement  of  spring;  whence 
the  term  was  metaphorically  used  to 
signify  a  confused  jumble  of  things. 
(Varro,  R.  /?.  i.  31.  5.  Columell.  ii. 
11.  8.  Piin.  XTiii.  41.  Nemes.  Cy- 
neg.  283. 

FARRA'RIUM.  A  bam  for 
storing  the  grain  called  far,  or  spelt 
VitruT.  vi.  9.  5. 

FAR'REUM.  A  cake  made  of 
far  or  spelt     Plin.  H,  N.  xviii.  3. 

FARTOR  (<r<TfvT^f).  A  slave 
whose  especial  business  it  was  to 
feitten  poultry  for  the  table;  or  one 
who  kept  and  sold  fatted  poultry. 
(ColumelL  viiL  7.  1.  Inscnpt  ap. 
Gmt  580.  15.)  In  the  following 
passages.  Plant  True,  I  2.  11.  Ter. 
Eun.  iL  2.  26.  Hor.  Sat.  iL  3.  229., 
the  word  is  commonly  supposed  to 
mean  a  maker  of  sausages,  or  of 
pastry  filled  inside  with  sweetmeats  ; 
bat  there  is  no  reason  for  the  distinc- 
tion, and  the  presence  of  a  poulterer 
would  be  equally  accordant  with  the 
context  in  all  of  them.  Becker, 
GaUut,  p.  138.  Transl. 

FARTU'RA.  The  cramming, 
or  fattening  of  poultry  (ColumelL 
yiiL  7.  4.);  whence  the  term  was 
adopted  by  bnildera  to  designate  the 
mass  of  rubble  employed  for  filling 
np  the  internal  part  of  a  wall  between 
the  oatside  sur&ces,  when  the  wall 
was  not  constnicted  of  solid  masonry 


or  brickwork  (Vitruv.  ii.  8.  7.),  as 


shown  by  the  auuexed  specimen  of 
Roman  building. 

FAS'CI  A.  In  a  general  sense,  any 
long  narrow  strip  of  cloth  employed 
as  a  bandage  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  swaddling- 
band  (jnrdpyavov)  in  which 
the  ancients  were  accus- 
tomed to  envelope  the  bo- 
dies of  newly-bom  children. 
(Plaut  True,  v.  13.  Com- 
pare  Amphitr,  ▼.  1.  52.) 
It  consisted  of  a  long  and 
narrow  cloth-band  twined, 
like  a  mummy,  completely  round  the 
body  from  head  to  foot,  so  as  to  leaye 
nothing  but  the  face  uncovered,  as  it 
plainly  shown  by  the  annexed  en- 
graving, representing  an  infant  which 
is  held  in  the  arms  of  a  tragic  actress, 
in  a  Pompeian  painting,  and  re- 
sembling in  every  respect  the  man- 
ner in  which  an  Italian  peasant 
woman  swaddles  her  offspring  at  the 
present  day. 

2.  A  band  worn  round  the  head 
as  an  emblem  of  royalty  (Seneca, 
Ep.    80.);    more    specially    termed 

DiADEMA. 

3.  (aToS^<r/iO}).  A  bandage  fast- 
ened round  the  chests  of  young  girls, 
in  order  to  restrain  the  growth  of  the 
bosom  by  its  pressure  (Mart  Ep. 
xiv.  134.  Ov.  A.  Am.  iii.  247.  Prop, 
iv.  9.  49. )  ;  a  subdued  breast  being 
considered    essential    to    grace    and 


beauty  in  the  young  female  figure. 

It  was  worn  next  to  the   skin,  as 
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Italy  ;  Ih-Iiil'-  only  aiij)!!**!  wImtc   tin- 

|)Or>^<)Il  ilU'Iillcil  to  ^'.\C*■^'^iv^'  dfVi'- 
lopciiiciit,  of  l«y  iiK.tlici'-  o\<  r  aiixioii- 
lo  j.roiiK.ir  till'  iMiMiiial  atlraciiou^s  <>t' 
tlieir  dau^httrs.  'J'er.  Eun.  ii.  .'>.  21, 
4.  A  bandage  fastened  round  the 
leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle  (jcrus. 
Quint,  xi.  3.  144.  VaL  Max.  vi.  2. 
7.  whence  tenned  cruralis,  Ulp.  Dig. 
34.  2.  25.),  like  the  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  a  consular  dipt^-cb.  It 
was  not  worn  as  an  ordinary  part  of 
the  national  costume  ;  but  only  upon 
certain  occasions,  or  by  particular 
individuals  ;  as  a  legging  for  persons 
in  delicate  health  (Quint.  /.  c),  or 
whose  occupations  made  it  necessary 
that  the  skin  and  leg  should  be  well 


thf    an;: 


protected  by  some  defence  which 
would  not  impede  agility  of  move- 
ment, like  the  driver^  in  the  Circus, 
of  which  an  example  is  afforded  by 
the  engraving ;  or  those  who  followed 
the  active  and  perilous  sports  of  thp 


will  not  fa 
terial  is  ev; 
tight  to  tl 
in  front  ; 
fastened  b} 
at  the  top,  t 
the  hose  < 
whose  costi 
one,  betokt 
and  if  the  i 
not  improbj 
checked  pal 
which  imit 
bandage,  it 
called  fasc\ 
2.  25.),  wl 
sock,"  for  t 
is   retained 
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clearly  to  be  inferred  from    Mart. 
Ep,  y.  62. 

7.  An  imaginary  circle  in  the 
heayens;  also  called  Circulus  and 
Zona;  which  see.  Mart  CapelL 
vL  196. 

8.  A  dark  belt  of  clouds  forming 
round  the  horizon,  indicative  of  bad 
weather.     Juv.  Sat,  xiv.  294. 

9.  In  architecture;  the  fascia^  or 
facia^  as  it  is  now  called,  is  a  member 
produced  by  dividing  an  even  surfkce 
into  separate  parts,  which  thus  possess 
an  appearance  of  long  flat  bands 
lying  parallel  to  each  other.  Thepr 
are  frequently  introduced  in  archi- 


traves, more  especially  of  the  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders, 
which  are  divided  into  two  or  three 
,  of  these  bands,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Teos,  thence  termed  respectively  the 
first,  second,  and  third  &8cia,  begin- 
ning from  the  lowest  Vitruv.  iii. 
5.  10. 

FASCICULUS.  Dimmutive  of 
Fascis.  a  small  quantity  of  any 
thing  tied  up  into  a 
roll  or  &scme;  as  a 
nosegay  (Cic.  Tuac. 
iiL  18.);  a  bundle  of 
flax  (Plin.  H,  N.  xix. 
3.) ;  or  of  books  (Hor. 
Ep,  I  13.  13.),  which 
last  are  shown  by  the 
engraving,  as  they  were  found  in  a 
library  at  Herculaneum. 

FASCI'NA.    Same  as  Fascib,  1. 
Cato,  R.  R.  xxxvii.  5. 


FAS'CIOLA.  Diminutive  of 
Fascia.  A  small  bandage,  or  one 
made  of  fine  materials,  for  infants 
( Vopisc.  Aurel  4.)  ;  the  head  (Varro, 
L.L,  V.  130.);  feet  and  legs  (Cic 
Har,  Ite$p.  21.  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3.  265.); 
as  explained  in  the  article  Fascia. 

FASCIS  (<pdKf\os  and  ^KcAAof). 
Accurately,  a  packet  of  things,  but 
more  especially  wood  (Hirt.  B,  G. 
viii.  15.  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  35.),  wattied 
together,  and  made  up  into  &  faggot  or 
fascine,  for  the  convenience  of  car- 
riage ;  as  in  the  illustration,  from  a 
sepulchral  painting  of  the  Christian 
era ;    and  contradistinguished    from 


Sarcina,  which  is  applied  to  such 
things  as  are  wrapped  up  into  a  pack 
or  bundle. 

2.  In  the  plural.  Fasces  (al  ^- 
9ot).  The  fasces  carried  by  the 
lictors  before  certain  of  the  Roman 
magistrates  ;  with  which  malefactors 
were  beaten  before  execu- 
tion. They  consisted  of  a 
number  of  rods  cut  from 
the  birch  (Plin.  H.  N,  xvi. 
30.),  or  elm  tree  (Plant 
Asin,  iii.  2.  29.),  wattied 
together,  and  bound  round 
with  thongs  into  the  form 
of  a  &scine.  During  the 
reign  of  the  kings,  and 
under  the  first  years  of 
the  republic,  an  axe  («ectf- 
ris)  was  likewise  inserted 
amongst  the  rods ;  but  after 
the  consulate  of  Publicola, 
no  magistrate,  except  a  dictator  (Liv. 
ii.  18.)  was  permitted  to  use  the 
fasces  with  an  axe  in  the  city  of 
Rome  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  31.  Val.  Max. 
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iy.  1.  1.);  the  emplo3rment  of  both 
together  being  restricted  to  the  con- 
sols at  the  head  of  their  armies  (Liv. 
xxiv.  9.),  and  to  the  qusstors  in  their 
provinces.  (Cic.  Pianc,  41.)  The  il- 
lustration affords  an  example  of  the 
/ascea  as  they  appeared  with  the  axe 
inserted,  from  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Mattei  palace  at  Rome. 

•3.  Fasces  praferre  and  submittere. 
The  lictor  walked  before  the  ma^ 
gistrate  to  whose  service  he  was 
attached  with  a  rod  (virga)  in  his 
left  hand,  and  the  fasces  on  his 
left  shoulder,  as  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed   figure,  from  a  bas-relief  in 


k' 


the  Museum  of  Verona.  This  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  phrase  fasces  pra- 
ferre ;  but  if  a  magistrate  of  inferior 
rank  met  a  superior,  the  lictor  re- 
moved the  fasces  from  his  shoulder, 
and  lowered  them,  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect, till  the  great  man  had  passed, 
as  our  soldiers  ground  arms  in  the 
presence  of  great  personages.  This 
IS  expressed  by  the  phrase  fasces 
suhmittere, 

4.  Fasces  laureati.  When  a  gene- 
ral had  achieved  a  victory,  he  had 
the  fasces,  which  were  borne  before 
him,  decorated  with  laurel  leaves  (^u- 
reali,  Cic.  Div.  i.  28.  Id.  Att  viii. 
3.);  and  the  emperors  also  added  a 
similar  ornament  to  their  own  fasces 
la  compliment  to  any  of  their  officers 


who  had  obtained  a  brilliant  success. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  3.)  The  method 
adopted  was,  upon  such 
occasions,  either  to  in- 
sert a  branch  of  laurel 
into  the  top  of  the  rods, 
as  shown  by  the  left- 
hand  figure  in  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  re- 
presenting the  fasces 
carried  by  a  lictor  in 
attendance  on  the  Em- 
peror Vespasian,  from  a  bas-relief; 
or  to  £isten  a  laurel  wreath  upon 
them,  as  in  the  right-hand  example, 
from  a  consular  coin. 

5.  Fasces  versi.  In  mourning,  or 
at  the  funeral  of  commanders,  the 
fasces  were  reversed  {versi,  Tac  Ann^ 
iii.  2.) ;  that  is,  carried  with  the  axe 
downwards,  as  our  soldiers  carry 
their  muskets  upon  similar  occasions; 
and  sometimes,  as  at  the  ftmeral  of 
Drusus,  the  staves  were  broken 
if racti  fasces,  Pedo  Albin.  El,  1 1 77.). 

FASE'LUS  i<pdariKos).  A  light 
craft  invented  by  the  Egyptians, 
supposed  to  have  received  its  name 
from  some  resemblance  to  the  pod  of 
a  fascitis,  or  kidney  bean.  It  was 
made  of  the  papyrus,  of  wicker-work, 
and  sometimes  even  of  baked  earth 
(fctilis,  Juv.  Sat  xv.  127.),  all  of 
which  materials  accord  with  the 
fragile  character  ascribed  to  it  by 
Horace  (Od.  iii.  2.  28.),  and  accotmt 
for  the  great  speed  for  which  it  was 
likewise    remarkable.      (Oatnll.    4.) 


It  was  constructed  of  different  siies, 
and  for  various  purposes ;  the  smaller 
as  a  mere  row  boat  (hence  styled 
brevis.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg,  iv. 
289.) ;  the  latter  being  of  consider- 
able length  (Aero,  ad  Hor.  2.C.), 
fitted  with  sails,  and  employed  in 
warfare  and  on  distant  expeditiona 
(Sail.  ap.  Non.  s,v,  p.  534.  Cio.  Ait 
i.  13.),  whence  it  is  mentioned  as 
forming  an  intermediate    claaa   be* 


FASTI. 


FAUX. 
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tween  the  navU  hmga^  or  war  galley, 
and  the  navis  actuaria,  or  transport 
and  packet  boat  (Appian.  BelL 
Civ.  y.  95.)  The  illustration,  from 
an  engraved  gem  of  the  Stosch  cabi- 
net, may  be  regarded  as  affording  the 
probable  type  of  a  faselua  of  the 
smaller  kind,  both  on  account  of  its 
shape,  the  material  (papyrus)  of 
which  it  is  made,  and  because  it  is 
placed  under  the  Egyptian  deity 
Horns,  the  son  of  Isis  and  Osiris. 

FASTI.  Year  books  or  almanacks 
engrared  on  stone  or  bronze,  and  ex- 
posed in  some  public  parts  of  the  city 
for  general  inspection  and  informa- 
tion.    They  were  of  two  kinds  :  — 

1.  Fasti  sacri,  or  kalendarcs; 
which  were  very  similar  to  our  al- 
manacks, containing  a  list  of  the  days 
and  months  in  the  year  ;  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  fixed  stars;  the 
market  days;  holydays;  the  days 
on  which  the  courts  of  law  sat ;  those 
which  were  regarded  as  ill-omened 
and  unlucky  ;  together  with  a  chro- 
nological table,  enumerating  import- 
ant events  in  the  history  of  the 
state,  such  as  the  anniversary  of  a 
great  battle,  the  dedication  of  a  tem- 
ple, &c  &c.,  as  is  collected  fh)m  a 
variety  of  original  fragments  still 
preserved. 

2.  Fasti  annales,  or  historici.  Re- 
gisters containing  the  names  of  con- 
suls and  oUier  magistrates,  with  the 
dates  of  their  entrance  upon,  and  re- 
tirement ttora  office,  inscribed  upon 
slabs  of  marble  or  bronze,  and  pre- 
served in  the  public  archives.  A 
long  list  of  the  Fasti  consulares,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  engraved  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  is  still  displayed 
in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 

FASTrGIUM.  Strictly  the  top 
or  crowning  part  of  a  pediment, 
formed  by  &e  two  converging  sides 
of  the  roof;  whence  it  came  to  be 
used,  in  a  more  general  sense,  for  the 
entire  pediment  or  fronton  of  a  re- 
ligions edifice,  including  the  whole 
tnangnlar  figure,  consisting  of  the 
comioe    of   the    entablature    which 


forms  its  base,  the  two  converging 
cornices  at  the  sides,  and  the  (yiw;>a- 


nnm  or  fiat  surface,  A,  within  them. 
Vitruv.  iii.  5.  12.  and  13.  Cic.  Orat, 
iii.  46.   Liv.  xl.  2. 

2.  When  applied  to  private  houses, 
it  designates  a  roof  rising  to  a  point 
at  the  top,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
flat  one  (Cic.  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  4.);  or 
implies  that  the  fn)nt  of  the  house 
was  covered  by  a  portico  and  pedi- 
ment like  the  pnmaos  of  a  temple  ; 
an  honour  not  allowed  to  individuals, 
but  decreed  by  the  Romans  to  their 
Imperial  rulers,  as  a  token  of  divinity. 
(Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43.  Florus,  iv.  2.) 

FATUI  and  FAT'UiE.  Idiots 
of  both  sexes,  who  were  purchased 
ns  slaves,  and  kept  in  great  Roman 
families  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
merriment  by  their  stupidity.  Senec. 
Ep.  50. 

FAUX.  From  its  original  mean- 
ing, the  gullet  or  entrance  to  the 
stomach,  is  used  to  designate  any 
narrow  pass  or  confined  entrance 
either  in  natural  or  artificial  objects ; 
and  expressly  to  a  narrow  passage 
which  formed  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  principal  divisions  of 
a  Roman  house,  the  atrium  and  peris- 


tylium.  It  was  situated  by  the  side 
of  the  tablinum  ;  and  as  there  were 
frequently  two  of  these,  one  on  each 
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.narked  e.  and  its  general  appearance  a  d  ^i'.h  . 
in  elevation  by  the  annexed'engrav-  kind  called 
ing.  which  presents  a  view  from  the  '.  Fax  .^ 
ho««  of  the  Dioscuri  at  Pompeii,  with  was  m«de 
the  ceihng  only  restored.  The  fore-  i  wo^  cut  in 
gnmnd  shows  the   interior   of  th»     r."""  f"^' '" 

way  ■«  .t  do«,  upon  the  atrium  on  by  the  ill  us 

the  side  here  shown.  I  ,/„  ,;  , 

2   Also  in  the  plural,  the  stalls  cLa    i""' 

or  stables  for  the  horses  and  chariots  ^Txix  - 

.n  the  Circus      (Ennius  ap.  Cic.  Di,.  FECU'I 

I.   48.  Cassiodor.  Var.  £p.  iji.  r,,  %  ppvAv' .' 

See  Carcee,  2..  where 'the  objec  IJA       Sho. 

TAWSSifc.      Pits,  or  cellars   con-       (  femnm^    h.. 

«™«ed  underneath  a  temple,  in  ,  S  iie 
which  the  sacred  implements,  oma-  '  termSiatin^ 
ment^  furniture,  or  other  property  |    o^  the  % 

PL'JA*^'."""'"'  'ere  discovered  !  were  not  ho 
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the  troops  engiged  on  foreign  service 
in  cold  and  northerly  climates;  for 
they  appear  invariably  on  all  the 
figures  of  the  trininphal  arches  and 
columns,  both  officers  and  men. 

FEMUR  (jtvp6s).  In  architec- 
ture, the  long  flat  projecting  face 
between  each  channel  {canalicuius) 
of  a  triglyph  (Vitruv.    iv.  3.   5.); 


.  admitted,  and  the  casement  or  shnt^ 
!  ters,  whether  glazed  or  otherwise, 
i  by  which  it  is  closed.  The  illustra- 
I  tion  represents  three  ancient  win- 
I  dows  of  different  designs;  the  one 
j  on  the  left  hand,  from  a  Greek  bas- 
I  relief  in  the  British  Museum  ;   that 

on  the  right  from  the  Vatican  Virgil ; 

and  the  centre  one  from  a  marble 


three  of  which  are  seen  on  each  tri- 
glyph, in  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  the  frieze  of  a  Doric  temple 
formerly  existing  at  Rome. 

FENESTEL'LA  or  FENES- 
TREL'LA.  Diminutive  of  Fenes- 
TBA.  A  small  window,  or  one  which 
is  less  than  the  usual  size.  (Colu- 
melL  viil  3.  3.  Pallad.  i.  24.)  The 
annexed  illustration  represents  two 


of  the  windows  in  the  house  of  the 
Tragic  Poet  at  PompNeii,  on  the  street 
side.  They  are  situated  on  the 
ground  floor,  at  a  height  of  six  feet 
six  inches  above  the  pavement,  and 
are  not  quite  three  feet  by  two  in 
sise.  By  the  side  of  each  is  a 
wooden  fhone  for  the  shutter  to  slide 
into  when  the  window  was  opened. 

FENES'TRA  (;^i»pf»).  A  window} 
inclosive  of  the  aperture  (lumen)  in 
the  wall,  tlmmgh  which  the  light  is 


sarcophagus  of  a  later  period,  found 
in  the  Vatican  cemetery. 

2.  Fenestra  bi/orU  (^p(s  8urA/s). 
A  window  opening  in  two  leaves 
from  top  to  bottom,  such  as  we  call  a 
French  window.     Ovid.  Pont,  iii.  3.  5. 

3.  A  loop  hole  in  the  walls  of  a 
fortress,  from  which  missiles  were 


discharged.  (Ctes.  B.C.  ii.  9.) 
The  illustration,  which  presents  a 
view  of  the  Porta  Asinaria  at  Rome, 
constructed  by  Honorius,  shows 
several  of  these  apertures.  The  low- 
roofed  building  in  front  is  a  modem 
structure. 

4.  A  hole  pierced  in  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  the 
ring  of  a  pendant  or 
ear-ring.  (Juv.  i. 
104.)  Manpr  statues 
have  been  discovered 
with  holes  bored  in 
the  marble,  into 
which  real  ear-rings 
were  inserted ;  of 
which  the  annexed 
o  o 


..  ....... ..I  iru   jonii   ror  h.hi- 

(TU'M  ;  t'Spi'c'KiIIy  ;i  //'///.  <ni  which 
a  nuinhcr  cjf  dishrv  wcri'  hroimht  iij> 
at  once  tV'>m  ila-  kitchni  into  th«- 
rating:  room  i  IN-t.  S,if.  ar,.  2.  \<\. 
39.  I.  tiuet.  Am/.  74.)  ;  whence  the 
same  word  frequently  implies  the 
dishes  displayed  upon  it,  constituting 
what  we  term  a  course  or  remove, 
Hor.  Sat  ii.  6.  104.  Plin.  H,N. 
xxxiii.  47.  Jut.  i.  94. 

2.  A  sort  of  portable  platform 
borne  by  a  number  of  men  upon 
their  shoulders,  in  solemn  proces- 
sions and  other  pageants,  upon  which 
any  object  of  attraction  was  placed 
in  order  that  it  might  be  exposed 
to  the  general  gase  from  an  ele- 
vated position;  as,  for  example,  the 
images  of  the  gods  at  the  Circen- 
sian  procession  (Suet  Jul.  76.  Com- 
pare Cic  Off,  i.  36.)  ;  the  spoils  of 
conquered  nations  at  a  triumph 
(Suet  Jul,  37.)  ;  and  even  the  cap- 
tives themselves,  when  of  sufficient 
consequence,  were  subjected  to  this 
cruel  exposure.  (Senec.  Here,  Oet, 
110.)  The  illustration,  fh)m  a  bas- 
relief  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  repre- 
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yEtt,  YL  22S.);  the  bier,  on  which  a 
dead  body  was  carried  to  the  grave, 
or  to  the  funeral  pile  (Virg.  ^a.  tL 
222.  Oy.  Met  ilL  508.),  represented 
by  the  illustration,  from  a  marble 
tomb  at  Rome. 

2.  Same  as  Febculuh,  2.  Sil. 
ItaL  X.  566.  Id.  xrii.  630. 

FERRA'RIA,  sc  fodma  and  qffi- 
emeu  An  iron  mine  ;  an  iron  foun- 
dry ;  and  a  blacksmith's  workshop. 
Caes.  B.  G.  viL  22.  Liv.  xxxiv.  21. 

FERRA'RIUS,  ac/aber,  or  abso- 
lutely. A  MuM,  Machmith^  ar- 
mourer, who  works  in  iron,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  other  metals. 


(Plant  Bud.  iL  6.  47.  Inscript  op. 
Spon.  MiacdL  Antiq,  p.  66.)  The 
engraying  represents  Vulcan  and  his 
companions  at  their  forge,  from  a 
Roman  bas-relief 

FERRITER'IUM.  A  prison 
where  slares  were  kept  in  chains. 
Plant   Most   iu.   2.   55.      Same  as 

EBGASTULnX. 

FERRIT'ERUS.  A  slave  kept 
in  chains.     Plaut   Trin.  iv.   3.  14. 

See  COMFEDITUS. 

FERRIT'RIBAX.  (Plaut  Most 
iL  1.  9.)    Same  as  preceding. 

FERULA  iydpOfi^).  The  fennel; 
a  plant  much  used  by  the  an- 
cients for  the  infliction  of  slight 
punishments;  as  a  schoolmaster's 
ferule  for  chastising  boys  on  the 
hand  (Juy.  Sat  L  15.),  or  the  back 
(AyuL  Met  ix.  p.  196.) ;  a  riding 
switch  (Oy.  a.  Anu  i.  546.) ;  and  a 
cane  ibr  punishing  slaves  ^Ity  of 
minor  offences.    (Hor.  Sat  i.  3.  119. 


Juv.  vi.  479.)  As  an  instrument  of 
punishment,  the  ferula  was  thus  the 
mildest  of  those  employed  by  the 
ancients. 

FES'TRA.  An  antiquated  form 
of  writing  Fenestra.  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Pet  Fragm.  xxL  6.) 

FESTU'CA.  A  slight  rod,  with 
which  the  lictor  of  a  pretor  touched 
the  head  of  a  slave  whose  owner  had 
restored  him  to  freedom.  (Plaut  MiL 
iv.  i.  15.  Id.  Pers.  v.  174.)  Also 
called  ViNDiCTA. 

FETIA'LES  (^>«TtaXcif  and  ^irri- 
dK^is).     The  members  of  a  college  of 
!  heralds  at  Rome  to  whom  was  en- 
I  trusted  the  duty  of  seeking  redress 
I  of   grievances    from    hostile    states, 
carrying  declarations    of   war,    and 
I  assisting  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties 
;  of  peace.      They  carried  with  them  a 
wand  {caduceus\  as  the  emblem  of 
I  amity,  and  a  spear,  as  the-  token  of 
j  war,  which  they  hurled  across  the 
I  hostile  frontier  when  hostilities  were 
decided  on.     (GelL  x.  27.)     The  an- 
nexed figure,  from  an  engraved  gem, 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  Fetialis 
about  to  depart  upon  a  hostile  mis- 


sion from  the  columna  bettica^  on 
which  the  fignre  of  Minerva  is  seen 
in  the  act  of  discharging  a  spear,  as 
above  described. 

F I B'  U  L  A  (ir€p<Jnr,  irrfpmj,  4yrrfi). 
A  brooch,  employed  in  fastening 
various  parts  of  the  dress,  both  in 
male  and  female  attire  (Liv.  xxviL 
19.  Ov.  Met  ii.  412.  Id.  viii.  318.); 
such  as  the  chlamys,  palla,  pallium, 
o  o  2 
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sagam,  and  palndamentam,  but  not  | 

the  toga,  which  was  wrapped  on  the 

hodj  by  the  ampli- 

tnde    of    its    own 

folds,  and  did   not 

require  anything  to 

fix    it.       Brooches 

were  made  of  vari- 

ons    materials    and 

patterns,    in    bone, 

ivory,  bronze,    the 

precious  metals,  and 

of  valuable   stones 

set  in  gold;    upon 

the  same  principle 

as  is  still  adopted, 

with    a   sharp    pin 

which  shifted  into 
rim  of  the  ornament,  and  were  com*  , 
monly  used  to  fasten  loose  draperies  j 
under  the  throat,  or  on  the  point  of 
the  shoulder,  like  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  a  fictile  vase. 

2.  A  ckup;    such  as  were    used  ; 
more  particularly  for  fastening  belts, 
girdles,  and  articles  of  a  like  nature  i 
(Virg.  JEn,  iv.  139.),  made  with  a 
hook  instead  of  a  pin,  which  &stened  | 
into  an  eye  on  the  opposite  end  of ' 
the  belt  from  that  to  which  the  filnda 
is  fixed,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 
representing  an  original  military  belt 
discovered  at  Pesstum;  which  like- 


V.  313.  Id.  xiL  274.) :  usually  made 
in  the  same  form  as  our  own,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  examples,  all 
from  ancient  originals.  But  buckles 
were  often  made  in  a  much  more 
costly  style,  and  of  elaborate  work- 


catch  on  the 


wise  illustrates  such  expressions  as 
Jibvla  adtmco  morsu  (Calpum.  EcL 
viL  81.),  and  fibula  mordaci  dente. 
Sidon.  Carm,  ii.  397. 

3.  A  huckk;  employed  in  fiisten- 
Ing  girdles,  belts,  straps,  harness,  and 


tt 


I 


things  of  that  description  (Virg.  JSn, 


manship,  as  productions  of  art,  in- 
tended to  be  bestowed  as  rewards 
of  valour  upon  the  military  (Liv. 
xxxix.  31.),  or  worn  by  persons  of 
wealth  and  rank  (Plin.  H,N.  xxxiiL 
12.)  ;  a  specimen  of  which  is  afforded 
by  the  annexed  engraving,  fh>m  an 
original  of  silver  found  at  Heronla- 
neum.  The  square  part  was  rivetted 
on  to  a  belt  by  studs  passing  through 
the  four  holes  visible  in  the  en- 
graving; the  other  part,  which  is 
slightly  mutilated  at  the  end,  formed 
the  buckle,  with  an  ornamental 
tongue,  which  worked  upon  a  pin 
run  through  the  centre  of  the  orna- 
ment 

4.  A  buckle,  was  also  employed 
for  fastening  the  fillet  or  bandeau 
(Jtania,  vitta)  which 
young  women  wore 
round  the  head,  to 
keep  their  hair  in 
set  Virgil  de- 
scribes Camilla 
with  her  hair  con- 
fined in  this  way 
(JEn,  vii.  816.); 
and  the  annexed 
bust,  from  a  bronxe 
statue  fbond  at  Herculaneum,  shows 
the  end  of  the  bandeau  passed  under 
a  guard  beyond  the  buckle  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  customary  at  the 
present  day. 


FICTILE. 


yiGULUS. 
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5.  In  a  more  general  sense,  the 
word  is  also  used  to  designate  many 
things  which  &8ten  \arioas  objects 
together ;  as  a  trenail  in  carpentry 
(Cses.  B.G.W.  17.) ;  an  instrument 
employed  in  the  olive  press  room 
(Cato,  B,R.  iiL  5);  a  band  which 
braces  the  withies  in  a  basket  toge- 
ther (Cato,  H.H,  xxxi.  1.) ;  and 
a  contrivance  adopted  by  surgeons 
for  closing  wounds  (Greek,  diylerfjp), 
which  compressed  the  lips  of  the 
orifice,  and  held  them  together,  when 
sewing  {sutura)  was  either  inexpe- 
dient or  impossible.  Celsus.  v.  26. 
23.  76.  7.  4. 

FICTILE  CK4pafioy),  A  general 
name  given  to  any  thing  made  of 
earthenware  or  potter's  clay ;  in- 
cluding vessels,  moulds,  or  casts  in 
terra-cotta,  bricks,  tiles,  &c. 

FICTOR  (irxdirrns),  A  general 
term  for  any  artist  who  models  in 
clay,  wax,  or  any  plastic  material,  as 
contradistinguished  from  one  who 
works  in  bronze,  marble,  wood, 
ivory,  or  other  solid  substances. 
(Cic  Fragm.  ap.  Lactant  ii.  8.  Plin. 
JEp,  I   10.)      The   annexed  figure, 


from  a  bas-relief  of  the  Villa  Al- 
bani,  represents  an  artist  of  this 
description,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
small  wooden  stick  held  in  the  left 
hand,  which  arUsts  still  universally 
make  use  of  to  form  their  models  in 
clay ;  the  very  fine  or  delicate  con- 
tours were  also  finished  with  the 
fingers  and  nails,  which  gave  rise  to 


the  expression  ad  vnguemfactuM  homo 
(Hor.  Sat  i.  5.  32.),  meaning  a 
finished  gentleman. 

2.  A  sort  of  confectioner,  or  artiste, 
who  executed  models  in  pastry  or 
wax  of  different  animals  required  for 
sacrifice  in  certain  religious  rites, 
;  but  which  could  not  be  themselves  pro- 
cured for  the  purpose.  Ennius  ap, 
j  Varro,  Z.  Z.  vii.  44.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
^n.  it  116. 

FIDE'LIA.  A  sort  of  vessel, 
jar,  or  pot  made  of  earthenware,  or 
glass  (Columell.  xii.  38.  1.),  the  dis- 
,  tinctive  properties  of  which  are  not 
known ;  further  than  that  it  was 
employed  for  holding  cement  (Cic. 
Fam,  vii.  29.),  as  well  as  various 
other  things.  Plant  Avl.  iv.  2.  15. 
Pers.  Sat.  v.  183.  Ck>lumelL  xii. 
10.  4. 

FIDES  or  FIDIS.  ApparenUy 
from  the  Greek  c<p(Br\,  caUyut}  whence 
used  as  a  general  term  for  a  stringed 
instrument,  such  as  the  lyra^  cheiys, 
cithara,  Varro,  R.  R,  ii.  5.  12.  Ov. 
Fast.  V.  104. 

FIiyiCEN.  A  general  term  for 
a  male  performer  on  any  stringed 
instrument     Cic.  Fam,  ix.  22. 

FIDIC'INA.  A  general  term  for 
a  female  performer  on  any  stringed 
instrument     Ter.  Phorm,  i.  2.  59. 

FIDIC'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
FiDis.  A  small  or  thin  musical 
string.     Cic  N,  D.  ii.  8. 

2.  Mostly  in  the  plural,  Fidiculjb  ; 
a  contrivance  for  torturing  slaves, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  thin  cords  ; 
but  the  exact  nature  of  the  appara- 
tus, as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  applied,  is  involved  in  uncer- 
tainty. Suet  CaL  33.  Seneca,  Ira^ 
iil  3.  and  19. 

FIG'ULUS  (/ccpofieiJf).  Any  artist 
or  mechanic  who  works  in  clay  ;  as, 
one  who  makes  figures  and  ornaments 
in  terra-cotta  (Plin.  H.N,  xxxv. 
43.),  represented  bv  the  preceding 
illustration  ;  a  brick-maker  (Juv.  x. 
171.),  represented  by  the  engraving 
«.  Lateraria  ;  a  poUer  (Varro, 
R.  R.  iii.  15.  2.),  of  which  trade  the 
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FIMBRIA. 


FI8CELLA. 


annexed  figure,  from  an  Egyptian 
painting,  affords  an  example.  The 
potter  sits  on 
the  ground  be* 
fore  his  wheel 
irota),  on  the 
top  of  which 
is  placed  the 
lump  of  clay, 
which  he  forms 
into  shape  with 
his  thumbs  and  fingers,  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  now  practised. 
An  engraved  gem  (Caylus,  Recueil, 
&c.  iv.  62.)  represents  an  artisan  of 
the  same  description,  with  a  model- 
ling stick  in  his  hand,  sitting  before 
a  fictile  vase,  which  is  situated  on  the 
top  of  a  miniature  kiln,  to  indicate 
that  he  is  giving  the  last  finish  before 
sending  it  to  the  oven. 

FIM'BRIA  (fiiwaafoi,  HpwrvoC),  A 
fringe,  or  ornamental  border  to  a 
piece  of  cloth 
(Celsus,  iL  6. 
Varro,  Z.  Z. 
V.  79.),  gene- 
rally produced 
by  leaving  the 
extremities  of 
the  warp 

threads  upon 
the  cloth  after 
it  had  been  removed  from  the  loom 
(see  Tela  Recta);  but  rich  tassels 
and  fringes  were  sometimes  made 
separately,  and  sewn  on  to  the  fkbric 
at  pleasure.  Julius  Cesar  wore 
them  round  the  wrists  of  a  long- 
sleeved  tunic.  (Suet.  Ctu,  45.)  The 
illustration  is  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii. 

FIMBRIA'TUS  (.&i«ravo»T<Jj)- 
Furnished  with  tassels  or  fringes. 
The  preceding  wood-cut  shows  a 
table  napkin  ornamented  in  this  way ; 
bat  fringes  upon  wearing  apparel  in 
works  of  art  are  more  especially 
introduced  to  characteriae  royal  per- 
sonages of  foreign  and  barbarous 
nations,  like  the  captive  princes  on 
tha  Arch  of  Constantine,  or  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  especially  Isis 


and  her  attendants,  one  of  whom  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing, from  a  Pom- 
peian    painting,  in 
the  exact  costume 
which      Herodotus 
ascribed    to     that 
class  (iL    81.).     It 
was  a  mark  of  sin- 
gularity  in    Julius 
Caesar  that  he  wore 
a    fringe    on    the 
sleeve  of  his  tunic 
(Suet   Ccts.    45.); 
for    amongst    both 
Greeks    and     Ro- 
mans such    an   appendage  was  re- 
garded as  exclusively  feminine. 
2.  As  applied  to  whips,  see  Fla- 

GRUH,  3. 

FISCEL'LA.  Diminutive  of  Fii- 
ciNA.  A  small  basket  made  of 
wicker  work  or 
rushes,  of  common 
use  in  gardening, 
farming,  and  dairj 
operations  ;  parti- 
cuhirly  to  hold  a 
sort  of  cheese  made  with  curdled 
cream  (Tibull.  ii.  8.  15.),  called 
ricotta  by  the  modem  Italians;  one 
of  which  is  represented  in  the  cot, 
with  the  cheese  in  it,  flt>m  an  origi- 
nal, as  it  was  found  at  Pompeii 

2.  (^i/u>0*  ^  *°^  basket  put 
over  Uie  noses  of  oxen,  as  a  muasle, 
to  prevent  them  from  cropping  the 
young   shoots   of  the   vines    when 


.MB^^ 


ploughing  (Cato,  IL  B.  54.  5.  PUa. 
H.  iv.  xviii.  49.  §  2.)i  and  of  odier 
ftnimaif  of  a  vlcioos  uaturs  to  prevent 
their  biting,  as  shown  by  die  an- 
nexed engraving,  fnm  the  Theodo- 
aian  Colomn.    Ginarot,  85.  8. 


FISGELLUS. 


FISTULA. 
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FISCEI/LUS.  DiminiitiTe  of 
FucvB.  Sftine  at  Fiscika.  Cola- 
mell.  xiL  38.  6. 

FIS'CINA.  A  large  basket,  made 
of  osiers,  Spanish  broom,  or  rushes, 
employed  in  all  kinds  of  out-door 
work,  in  gardens,  orchards,  yine- 
yards,  and  agricnltnral  operations,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  fiaceUa ;  as 
a  fruit  basket  (Cic  FL  17.)  ;  a  cheese 
basket  (Mart  L  44.) ;  a  mozzle  for 
horses  (Plin.  zxxir.  19.  §  7.)  ;  and 
in  the  wine  and  oil  press  room  for 
containing  the  grapes  or  olives  whilst 
under  the  action  of  the  press  beam 
(ColumelL  xiL  39.  3.),  the  use  and 
action  of  which  are  explained  and 
exhibited  by  the  article  and  illustra- 
tion, «.  TOBCULAB,  1. 

FIS^CUS.  A  large  basket  of  the 
same  description  and  uses,  as  de- 
scribed under  the  two  preceding 
words;  and  especially  employed  in 
the  sipieesing  of  grapes  and  olives. 
ColomelL  xiL  52.  2.  76.  47.  9. 

2.  It  would  appear  that  the  Ro- 
mans made  use  of  a  basket  of  this 
kind  for  the  custody  of  coin  (Cic. 
F«rr.  i.  8.  Phaedr.  ii.  7.)  ;  whence 
Uie  term  fitcua  came  to  be  applied 
under  the  Empire  to  that  portion  of 
the  public  revenue  which  was  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  tbe  sove- 
reign, like  our  **  civil  list,**  as  cod- 
tradistinguished  from  the  personal 
and  private  property  of  tbe  prince 
(re»privaia  Primcipia,  ratio  Ceesaris)^ 
and  from  the  Exchequer,  or  Treasury 
of  the  State  (terortum),  out  of  which 
the  expenses  of  the  government  were 
defrayed.  But  this  distinction  is  not 
always  strictly  observed. 

FIS'SIPES.  Cloven  footed; 
whence  nsed  to  designate  a  reed  pen 
(Aosoii.  Epiat  viL  50.),  which  was 
made,  like  our  own,  with  a  split  at 
the  nibs;  see  the  illustration  s. 
AmuMDO,  5. 

FISTU'CA.  A  rammer,  with 
which  walls  of  masonry,  floorings, 
and  psrements  were  levelled  and 
eoMOiidited  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  61. 
C^Hoi,  R.R.  28.  2.),  as  shown  by  the 


annexed  example,  from  the  Column 

of  Tngan ;  also  employed  for  driving 

piles  under  water 

(Cses.  B.  G.  iv. 

17.)  ;    but    that, 

from  the  nature 

of     the    service 

performed,  must 

have      been      a 

much  larger  and 

more      powerful 

instrument,  and  probably  was  worked 

by  machinery. 

FISTUCA'TUS.  Beaten  down, 
consolidated,  or  driven  in  with  a 
rammer  (Jistuca).  Vitruv.  vii.  4.  5. 
Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvi.  63. 

FISTULA  (trwkfiy).  A  water 
pipe.  (Cic.  Rahir.  perd  11.  Frontin. 
Aq,  25.)  These  were  generally 
made  of  lead ;  but  in  the  Villa  of 
Antoninus  Pius  at  Lanuvium,  a  por- 
tion of  one  has  been  discovered, 
weighing  between  thirty  and  forty 
pounds  of  pure  silver,  so  that  the 
description  of  Statius  (Sylv,  i.  5. 
48.),  which  records  a  similar  extra- 
vagance, is  not  a  poetic  fiction.  The 
example  here  given  represents  part 


tai 


cuCria/m, . 


i 


of  an  original  excavated  in  Rome, 
where  many  similar  specimens  have 
been  found,  all  of  which  possess  the 
same  peculiarity  of  form  as  here  oh* 
servable,  being  compressed  at  the 
top,  but  circular  below. 

2.  ((Tvpry^.  A  Pan's  pipe,  made 
of  the  stalks  of  the  reed,  cane,  or 
hemlock.  (Virg.  EcL  ii.  36.  Tibull. 
ii.  5.  31.)    See  Arundo,  6. 

3.  A  writing  pen  made  of  reed  or 
cane.  (Per8.iii.  14.)  See  Arundo,  5. 

4.  (fcatfrr^p).  A  metal  catheter, 
distinguished  by  the  ancient  surgeons, 
as  well  as  our  own,  into  two  sorts, 
the  male  and  female.  (Celsus,  vii. 
26. 1.)    See  Catheter. 

5.  An  implement  employed  by 
the  shoemaking  trade  ;    perhaps,  a 
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shoe-maker's  punch.      PI  in.    H.  N. 
xvii.  23. 

6.  A  rolling  pin  for  making  pastry. 
Apic.  42. 

7.  Figtula  farrariay  ferraria^  or 
atrrata.  Supposed  to  be  a  machine 
for  grinding  com  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
23.  Cato,  R,  R.  10.  3.),  but  the  read- 
ings are  uncertain  ;  some  of  the  old 
editions  of  Cato  have  fisceUa  fori- 
naria, 

FISTUL  A'TOR.  One  who  blows 
the  Pan's  pipe  {fistula),  Cic.  Or,  iii. 
61.»  in  which  passage  it  is  specially 
used  to  designate  a  piper  employed 
by  the  Roman  orators  to  assist  them 
in  keeping  their  voices  at  a  proper 
pitch,  one  of  whom,  it  is  insinuated 
by  Cicero,  always  accompanied 
Gracchus  when  he  spoke  in  public 

FISTULATUS.  Hollow,  perfo- 
rated, or  fitted  with  tubes.  Suet 
Aero,  31. 

FLABELL'IFER.  In  a  general 
sense,  any  one  who  carries  a  fan 
(Jlabellum) ;  the  name  is  specially 
given  to  young 
slaves  of  the 
male  or  female 
sex  (Plaut 
Trin.  ii.  1.  29.), 
whose  business 
it  was  to  carry 
their  mistress's 
fan,  and  fan 
her  when  re- 
quired. The 
illustration  re- 
presents Cupid 
as  the  fan- 
bearer  of  Ariadne,  lamenting  her  de- 
sertion, in  a  Pompeian  painting; 
other  designs  in  that  city,  as  well  as 
on  fictile  vases,  exhibit  females  in  a 
similar  capacity. 

FLABELI/UM  (MO-  A  fan. 
(Terent.  Eun,  iil  5.  50.)  The  fans 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies 
were  made  with  the  leaves  of  the 
lotus  [)lant,  of  peacock's  feathers 
(Prop,  it  24. 11.),  or  some  expansive 
material,  painted  in  brilliant  colours 
(Mart  iiL  82.) ;  were  not  constructed 


to  open  and  shut,  like  ours,  but  were 
stiff,  and  had  a  long  handle,  the 
most  convenient 
form  for  the 
manner  in  which 
they  were  used ; 
viz.  for  one  per- 
son to  fan  an- 
other, a  slave 
being  always 
employed  for 
i  the  purpose.  (Flabellifer.)  The 
left-hand  figure  in  the  illustration 
represents  a  fan  of  lotus  leaf,  fh>m  a 
Pompeian  painting;  the  right-hand 
one,  of  peacock's  feathers,  from  a 
painting  discovered  at  Stabia. 

FLAGELLUM  (m<^<|).  A  col, 
or  scourge  ;  made  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  knotted  and  twisted  tails,  like 
the  numerous  feelers  of  the  polypus, 
which  are  consequently  designated 
by  the  same  name  (Ov.  Met  It. 
367.);  chiefly  employed  for  the 
punishment  of  slaves.  (Juv.  vi.  478. 
Hor.  Sat.  I  2.  41.  lb.  3.  119.  Mar- 


cell.  Dig.  48.  19.  10.)  Though  a 
diminutive  of  Flagrdii,  it  was  in 
reality  an  instrument  of  greater  seve- 
rity ;  the  diminutive  only  applving  to 
the  fineness  of  the  fibres  which  oom- 
I  posed  it,  but  which,  by  their  verr  na* 
I  tare,  increased  the  sufferings  inflicted. 
Conse(|uently,  it  is  characterised  by 
the  epithet  horribiUi  in  some  caws, 
even  producing  death  (Hor.  JL  oc)  ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  womid  pfo- 
dnced  b?  it  is  always  stifled  Irf 
words  which  are  descriptive  id  cm* 
ting,  such  as  ctedere,  tecare^  aemikn 


FLAGRUM. 


FI.AMEN. 
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(Hor.  Jut.  tt.  cc,  Ov.  Ibis,  183.).  in 
contradistinction  to  those  connected 
with  flagrum,  which  express  an 
action  of  thumping  or  pounding,  such 
as  pinsere  or  rumpere*  The  scourge 
held  b^  the  upright  figure  in  the  il- 
lustration, which  is  copied  from  the 
device  on  the  handle  of  a  bronze  jug 
found  at  Pompeii,  is  no  doubt  in- 
tended to  represent  one  of  these  in- 
struments; but  it  will  be  readily 
conceiTed  from  the  minuteness  of 
the  design,  consequent  upon  the 
confined  space  allotted  to  it,  that  it 
affords  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
real  object 

2.  A  driving-whip  (Virg.  ASn.  ▼. 
579.  Sil.  iv.  440.);  in  which  case 
we  may  infer  that  it  designates  one 
of  a  severer  description  than  those 
commonly  used ;  with  two  or  three 
thongs,  for  instance,  instead  of  a  sin- 


gle one  like  the  tcuticcL  The  speci- 
men here  introduced  is  used  by  a 
Triton  in  a  Pompeian  painting. 

3.  The  thong  attached  to  a  har- 
poon (aciis),  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing it  back  again  to  the  person  who 
had  launched  it  Virg.  J^n.  vi.  730. 
Serrius  tut  /. 

FLA' 6 RUM.  An  instrument 
employed  chiefly  for  the  punishment 
of  slaTes  (Plant  ^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
AmpL  IT.  2.  10.  ^>'*HaHttBB»fJ 
Mart 
coosifting 
Tend 

knofaa  of  metal  at 
their  extremities  (whence  durum, 
Jbt.  t.  172.),  appended  to  a  short 
handle,  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
whip  s  but  which  dealt  out  heavy 
blows  rather  than  lashes;  conse- 
quently the  effects  produced  by  it 
are  deeeribed  by  words  expressive  of 
thumjping;  pmuiding,  and  breaking 
(pnuov.  Plant  Merc.  ii.  3.  80.  rum- 
pert^  Ulp.  Dig,  47.  10.  9.),  and  not 


fc,  i^.  2.  10.  cwgrrmimrro 

.  xiv.  79.),  n\ 

iting  of  se-  wjO 

chains  with  (g^^ 


of  cutting,  or  lashing,  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  JlageUum,  Livy 
(xxviii.  11.),  however,  has  cipm 
jlagro.  The  illustration  is  copied 
from  an  original  found  at  liercultf- 
neum,  in  the  houses  of  which  city 
other  specimens  have  been  found, 
with  two  and  five  tails,  but  otherwise 
of  similar  character  to  the  present. 

2.  Flayrum  talis  tesseilatum  {ftdtr- 
Ti^  iurrpayaXjurii).  A  whip  com- 
posed of  a  numl)er 
of  long  lashes  {pro- 
lixe  fimbriatum), 
with  the  pastern 
bones  (ta/i)  of  sheep 
tied  up  in  them, 
and  affixed  to  a 
short  handle,  with 
which  the  priests  of 
Cybele  affected  to 
flog  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing compassion 
amongst  the  ig- 
norant multitude. 
(Apul.  Met.  viii. 
p.  173.)  The  ex- 
ample annexed, 
corresponding  in  every  respect  with 
the  above  description,  is  copied  from 
a  marble  baa-relief  representing  Cy- 
bele surrounded  by  various  imple- 
ments employed  in  her  worship,  of 
which  the  above  forms  one. 

3.  Flagrum  fimbriatum  (ApuL  /.  c), 
furnished  with  a  number  of  lashes, 
which  hang  together  like  a  fringe 
(Jimbria)j  whence  the  name. 

FLAMEN.  A  Flamen;  the  title 
given  to  an^  Roman  priest  attached 
to  the  service  of  some  single  divi- 
nity (Cic.  Leg.  ii.  8.),  each  being 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
deity  to  whom  he  ministered  (Varro, 
L.  L  V.  84.)  ;  as  Dialis,  of  Jupiter ; 
Martialis,  of  Mars ;  Quirinaiis,  of 
Romulus.  His  pontifical  dress  was 
the  iana,  festened  by  a  brooch  at  the 
throat,  and  the  cap  called  apex,  with 
an  olive  stick  and  flock  of  wool  on 
its  crown.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n. 
iv.  262. 

p  p 
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FLAMIN'ICA.  The  wife  of  the 
Flamen  Dialis.     Festus,  s.  Flamen. 

FLAMMEA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes,  or  deals  in,  flanmea.  Plant 
Aid,  iii.  5.  35.  and  Fijimmeum. 

FLAMM'EOLUM.  Diminutive 
of  Flammeum  ;  not,  however,  mean- 
ing small  in  size,  but  of  a  very  fine 
and  thin  texture  ;  consequently,  of 
greater  value.    Juv.  x.  334. 

FLAM'MEUM.  The  marriage 
veil,  worn  by  a  Roman  bride  on  her 
wedding  day.  It  was  of 
a  deep  and  brilliant  yel- 
low colour  (Plin.  H,  N. 
xxi.  22.),  like  a  flame, 
from  which  circumstance 
the  name  arose;  and  of 
large  dimensions,  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  whole 
person  from  head  to  foot. 
During  the  ceremony  it 
was  worn  over  the  head, 
to  shield  the  downcast 
looks  of  virgin  modesty 
(Lucan.  ii.  361.),  as  exhibited  in  the 
above  figure,  from  a  Roman  marble,  | 
representing  a  bride  (nupta)  at  her 
wedding ;  and  was  so  kept  until  she 
arrived  at  her  new  home,  when  she 
was  unveiled  by  her  husband;  as 
exemplified  by  the  annexed  figure, 
also  from  a  Roman  marble,  which 


represents  a  young  bride  sittm^  on 
a  conch,  with  the  flammeum  still  on 
her  shoulders,  though  unveiled,  and 
exhibiting  a  very  natural  gesture  of 
feminine  modesty,  or  regret  for  the 
loss  of  her  old  fViends  and  com- 
panions. 


FLAM'MULA.  A  banner  used 
in  late  times  by  some  of  the  cavalry 
regiments  of  the 
Roman  armies  (Ve- 
get  Mil,  ii.  1.  Id. 
iii.  5.)  ;  which  may 
have  received  the 
name  from  being  of 
a  yellow  colour,  like 
the  bridal  veil  (flam- 
meum) ;  or  from  be- 
ing notched  at  the 
end  into  long  pointed  forks,  like  a 
flame  {flamma)^  a  specimen  of  which 
is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  wood-cut 
from  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus. 

FOCA'LE  (irpo<ryFo6i«40K).  A 
wrapper  for  the  neck 
and  jaws  (Jaucea^ 
quasi  fattcale%  like 
our  neck-cloth  or 
cravat ;  originally 
only  worn  by  deli- 
cate persons  and  in- 
valids (Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
3.  255.  Quint  xi.  3.  144.),  not  as  an 
ordinary  part  of  the  Roman  costume, 
as  it  is  of  ours ;  but  when  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Empire  forced  the  Roman 
soldier  to  endure  the  severities  of 
northern  climates,  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  adopted  in  the  army ; 
for  it  is  universally  worn  by  the 
troops  in  the  armies  of  Tngan,  An- 
toninus, and  Septimius  Severus,  in 
the  manner  shown  by  the  annexed 
example,  the  ends  of  which  hang 
down  over  the  chest  exactly  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Scholiast  on  Horace 
(/.c),  a  coUis  dependentiOt  adfovem- 
dum  collum,  et  faucet  contra  frigut 
muniendas. 

FOCA'RIUS.  One  of  the  lowest 
class  of  household  slaves,  attached  to 
the  kitchen  department,  where  he 
had  to  attend  to  the  fire,  and  pro- 
bably perform  the  common  drudgery 
of  the  jlace.     Ulp.  Dig,  4.  9.  1. 

2.  Focaria,  A  female  slave  em- 
ployed in  the  above  services;  a  kit- 
chen-maid. Ulp.  Dig.  33.  7.  12. 
Pomp,  ib,  15. 

FOCULUS.    DiminuUve  of  Fo- 


FOCUS. 
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cus ;  any  small  or  portable  fire-place ; 
especially  in  the  following  specific 
senses  and  uses  : — 

1.  The  cavity  on  the  top  of  an 
altar     for     bamt-offerings,    within 
which  the  fire  was  kin- 
dled   (Liv,     iL     12.); 
whence    also    used    for 
the  altar   itself.     (Cic. 
Dom.  47.)      The  exam- 
ple represents   a    small 
marble    altar,    showing  (Sp 
the  foculus  at  the  top,  ^**^ 
from  an  original  found  at  Antium. 

2.  (^iirxdputy),  A  brazier,  or  cha- 
fing-dish, in  which  charcoal  or  wood- 
ashes  were  burnt,  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  apartments.  Many  of  these 
have  been  discovered  in  the  houses 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii   both 


round  and  square,  but  similar  in 
general  character  to  the  specimen 
annexed,  from  an  original  of  bronze. 

3.  A  small  portable  stove  or  fire- 
place, employed  for  culinary  and 
other  purposes.  (Plant 
Capt  iv.  2.  67.  Juv. 
Sat.  iu.  262.)  The  ex- 
ample, from  a  painting 
found  in  Herculaneum, 
shows  the  stove  raised 
upon  a  stand  supported 
on  three  legs,  in  order 
to  give  room  for  venti- 
lation underneath,  the 
door  in  front  through  which  the 
charcoal  was  to  be  inserted,  and  a 
vessel  on  the  top,  containing  the  in- 
gredients which  the  figure  stirs  round 
whilst  they  boil. 

FOCUS  iiarla,  i<rx^pa),  A  fire- 
place ;  the  hearth  of  a  house.  (Cic. 
Sen.  16.  Hor.  0<L  i.  9.  5.  Tibull.  i. 
1.  6.)  Amongst  the  Romans,  the 
hearth  was  consecrated  to  the  Lares, 
and  held  as  a  sacred  spot  in  the 
house;  consequently,  it  was  situated 
in  the  public  hall,  or  atrium,  where 


the  altar  of  the  household  gods  also 
stood  (see  Arjl,  5.) :  hence  the  frequent 
juxtaposition  of  the  words  pro  arU  et 
focis  in  solemn  adjurations.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  square  platform  of  stone 
or  bricks,  raised  a  few  inches  only 
from  the  ground,  as  is  manifested  by 
numerous  instances  still  visible  at 
Pompeii  ;  upon  this  the  fire  was 
kindled  with  logs  of  wood  resting 
upon  andirons  {vara),  but  in  most 
cases  without  any  flue  or  chimney  to 
carry  off  the  smoke. 

2.  Same  as  Foculus,  1.  The 
hollow  part  at  the  top  of  an  altar,  for 
burnt-offerings,  in  which  the  fire  was 
kindled ;  thence,  the  altar  itself. 
Ov.  A.  A,  i.  637.  TibuU.  i.  8.  70. 

3.  Focus  turicremis.  A  brazier 
or  fire-pan,  made  of  metal  and  fur- 
nished with  han- 
dles for  the 
convenience  of 
transport  from 
place  to  place, 
and  placed  upon 
solemn  occa- 
sions before  the 
altar  or  statue 
of  a  divinity,  to 
serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  censer 
for  burning  pas- 
tiles  of  frankincense.  (Ov.  Her.  ii, 
18.  Marini,  Fr,  Arv.  p.  311.)  The 
illustration,  from  an  ancient  Roman 
fresco,  exhibits  a  female  with  a  dish 
of  pastiles  in  her  left  hand,  and  the 
focus  turicremis  burning  on  the  gpround 
beside  her,  into  which  she  drops  them 
one  by  one. 

4.  A  sort  of  hot  plate,  invented  by 
the  luxurious  Romans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  their  soups  and  ra- 
gouts thoroughly  hot  when  brought 
to  table.  It  was  made  of  metal,  and 
contained  a  fire  of  kindled  charcoal, 
as  well  as  the  dish  or  vessel  with 
the  viands  ready  cooked,  all  of  which 
were  thus  carried  up  at  once  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  dimng-room,  which 
Seneca  expresses  by  saying  the  kit- 
chen accompanies  the  meal — cuiina 
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FODINA. 


FOLLIS. 


cctnam  protequitwr,     (Senec  Ep.  78.) 
The  illastration  represents  an  utensil 


of  this  kind,  from  an  original  in 
bronze  found  at  Pompeii,  with  a 
section  of  the  inside,  and  a  drawing 
of  the  pan  which  contained  the  viands, 
placed  between  them.  The  charcoal 
was  inserted  and  replenished  through 
the  small  door  at  the  bottom ;  the 
smoke  escaped  through  two  aper- 
tures at  the  sides,  each  ornamented 
by  a  lion*s  head  ;  the  handles  at  the 
top  served  to  carry  it ;  and  the  pan 
was  let  in  at  the  top,  where  it  was 
supported  over  the  fire  by  the  rim 
round  its  surface. 

FODI'NA  {tiiraXXov),  A  mine 
firom  which  minerals,  &c.  are  dug ; 
each  particular  mine  being  marked  by 
a  distinguishing  epithet ;  as,  auri  fo- 
dina,  a  gold  mine  ;  argenti  fodina,  a 
silver  mme ;  which  are  also  fre- 
quently written  as  one  word.  Ulp. 
Dig.  27.  9.  3.  Vitruv.  Plin. 

F(ENIS'ECA,  F(ENISEC'TOR, 
F(ENISEX'.  A  mower  of  grass  with 
a  scythe,  as  contradistinguished  from 
a  reaper  of  com  with  a  sickle.  Co- 
lumell.  ii.  18.  5.  Id.  zi.  1.  12.  Varro, 
B,  R.  i.  49.  2. 

FOLLICULA'RE  («(nc«Ma).  The 
shaft  of  an  oar  at  the  point  where  it  pro- 
trudes from  the    ^=^^3^^^::^^^^=^ 

oar  port,  which   —3:^ — -^^ 5:: I 

was  encircled 

by  a    leather 

cap    or     bag 

(JbUiculu8)y  to 

ease  the  wear 

and  tear  of  the  oar,  and  prevent  the 

water  in   heavy  seas  f^om  entering 

the  vessel  through  the  port.     Both 


the  form  and  situation  of  this  cap  are 
clearly  shown  by  the  illustratioD, 
which  represents  several  oars  fur- 
nished with  the  guard  described,  as 
they  are  seen  on  the  side  of  a  vessel 
in  a  bas-relief  of  the  Villa  Albani. 

FOLLIC'ULUS.  Diminutive  of 
F0LLI8. 

FOLLIS.  A  ball  inflated  with  air, 
and  of  large  dimensions,  which,  from 
its  lightness,  was  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  amusement  of  very  young 
or  old  people,  as  affording  exercise 
without  violent  exertion.  (Mart, 
xiv.  47.)  The  annexed  illnatration 
is  from  the  device  on  a  coin  of  Gor- 
dian  iii.,  as  published  by  Mercuriali 


(Gymn.  p.  126.) ;  and  resembles,  both 
in  the  size  of  the  inflated  bladder, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, an  amusement  still  common 
in  Italy*  known  as  the  game  of  the 
big  ball  (il  giuco  del  paU(me\  at  which 
the  players  have  their  right  arms, 
from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  covered 
with  a  guard  like  that  exhibited  in 
the  engraving ;  with  this  they  strike 
the  ball,  which  another  person  de- 
livers to  them,  as  the  bowler  does  at 
cricket 

2.  A  cushion  or  mattress  inflated 
with  air,  instead  of  stuffed  with  fea- 
thers, which  latter  was  considered 
more  luxurious.     Lamprid.  Elag.  25. 

3.  A  large  leather  Img  for  holding 
mone^  (Juv.  xiv.  281.);  especially 
used  in  the  army  as  a  military  chest 
for  keeping  the  soldiers'  pay.  Veg. 
Md,  ii.  20. 


FOBCEPS. 


FORFICULA. 
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4.  (tu0«>  A  pair  of  bellows; 
consisting  of  two  boards,  with  an 
air-ralye  (parwid),  onited 
b^  a  skin  of  ox  or  cow 
hide,  so  as  to  form  a 
machine  similar  to  what 
we  now  nse,  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  figure, 
firx>m  a  terra-cotta  lamp, 
in  the  collection  of  Lice- 
tns  (Zaccem.  y'u  24.  2.)» 
Cic  N.  D,  I  20.  Pers. 
▼.  11.  Bellows,  also 
made  of  goat's  skin  (foUes  hirciniy, 
are  mentioned  by  Horace  (SaL  i.  4. 
19.) ;  and  of  ball's  hide  (JoOes  taw- 
rini)  by  Virgil  (Georg.  iv.  171.);  but 
this  latter  is  only  to  be  taken  as  a 
poetical  expression,  or  was  written  in 
ignorance  of  a  well  known  fact,  that 
ball's  leather  is  unfit  for  making 
bellows.  Beckman,  Hut  of  Inven- 
tiotUj  ToL  1.  p.  64.  London,  1846. 

5.  FoUis  fabrilis,  A  blacksmith's 
bellows  (Liv.  xxxviiL  7.)  of  large 
dimensions,  such  as  employed  in  our 
forges;  of  which  an  instance  is  af- 
forded by  the    engraving    «.    Fer- 

RARIU& 

FORCEPS  (wupdypa).  A  pair  of 
tumffs,  snch  as  were  used  by  smiths 
for  taking  the  heated  metal  out  of 
the  fire,  and  holding    it    upon  the 


anyil,  whilst  being  worked.  (Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  7.  3.  Ov.  Met.  xii.  277. 
Virg.  JEn.  yiii.  453.)  The  example 
represents  a  pair  of  Vulcan's  tongs, 
from  a  marble  bas-relief.  Compare 
illostrations  «.    Mabcus  and  Mar- 

CUI^UB. 

2.  (Pi(dypa),     A  particular  kind  of 
dentist's  instrument,  in  the  form  of 


pinccri,  employed  for  extracting  the 
rooCi  €f  decayed  teeth  (Celsus,  yii. 


12.  1.)  ;  a  purpose  which  medical 
men  have  assigned  to  the  instrument 
here  figured,  from  an  original  dis- 
covered, amongst  other  surgical  in- 
struments, in  a  house  at  Pompeii, 
and  for  which  it  seems  well  adapted. 

3.  (diorriiypa).  A  pair  of  pincers 
for  drawing  teeth  (Celsus,  vii.  12. 
l.\  which  were  constructed  with 
bent  claws  {uncis).  LuciL  Sat.  xix. 
11.  Gerlach. 

4.  {ipiioHp^  Serv.  ad,  Virg. 
jEn,  xii.  404.)  A  pair  of  pincers 
expressly  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  spear  or  arrow  heads 
from  wounds.     Virg.  and  Serv.  /.  c. 

5.  In  military  language  ;  same  as 
FoRFEX,  3.  Cato.  ap.  Fest  «.  Serra. 

FORFEX  (iI^oAIt,  fidxoupa  8iirA^, 
Pollux,  ii.  32.)  A  pair  of  sciewra, 
clippers,  or  shears^  em-  ..^r^ —  ,  ,.  ,  _^ 
ployed  for  snipping  "**-*^  "^ 
(Colmnell.  xii.  44.  4.),  clipping  the 
hair  or  beard  (Mart  vii.  95.),  shear- 
ing sheep  (Calpurn.  Eci.  v.  74.),  and 
other  similar  purposes.  The  exam- 
ple represents  a  pair  of  sheep  shears, 
as  seen  over  the  figure  of  a  ram  in 
an  engraved  gem  ;  and  the  wood-cut 
at  p.  208.  shows  an  instrument  of 
exactly  the  same  form,  used  as  a  pair 
of  scissors  by  a  party  of  garland 
makers.  The  form  of  the  instru- 
ment, moreover,  which  is  round  at 
the  bottom,  as  Galen  describes  the 
Greek  ^a\is^  not  only  identifies  that 
word  with  the  Latin  forfex,  but  also 
accounts  for  the  secondary  meanings 
which  it  bore  ;  viz.  a  vault,  an 
absis,  and  an  arched  aqueduct. 

2.  A  pair  of  shears  for  raising 
weights.     Vitruv.  x.  2.  2. 

3.  In  military  language,  a  tenaille, 
or  body  of  troops  disposed  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  V,  to  receive  the 
attack  of  another  advancing  in  the 
shape  of  a  wedge  (cuneus),  which  it 
admitted  within  its  position,  and  then 
closed  upon  its  flanks.  Veg.  Mil. 
iii.  18.  Gell.  x.  9. 

FORFICULA  (t^a\lBioy).  Di- 
minutive of  FoRFEX.  Plin.  //.  N. 
XXV.  23. 


.Muor.   Oini.   \\\.  1. 

*J.    Tiic   >ta!MriiiL:-|il.ic('s   (-11    :i    tfiii- 

I'olMrV     l.hlltol'Ill      .Mf    ;.-l     In!-     til."     ;ic 

'■"iiiiii(«.i:iiiuii  d!' -[i,-(i;it<>r>  ;it  ;i  piiMic 
sli(»\v.  Liv.  i.  .;.").  l\'>.tu.s,  .s.  roruni. 
'J.  The  tioDFs,  one  above  the  other, 
by  which  the  Romau  agriculturists 
sometimes  divided  their  beehives 
(Virg.  G.  iv.  250.)  into  a  number 
of  separate  stories;  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  from  an  original  of 


1.    li(..     I'laiil. 
r->|.irially   ..f 
\\ar.N.      (Scr\ 
■  i......    .,t    the   ; 

iiiado  in  two  li 

doors  (illustrat 

!  (juently,    tlie    ^ 

used    in    the 
!  occurs    in    the 
I  understand    thi 
leaves  is  mean 
'  or  that  the  door 
I  leaf,   which    the 


bronze  discovered  at  Pompeii.  The 
left-hand  figure  shows  the  outside  ; 
the  right-band  one,  a  section  of  the 
inside  divided  into  stories ;  and  the  top 
one  the  moveable  lid  with  its  handle. 

4.  Narrow  farrows  in  a  field  or 
garden  formed  into  parallel  lines  by 
Uie  hoe.    Columell.  x.  92.  1. 

FOR'ICA.  A  set  of  public 
privies,  like  the  cabineU  cTaisance  of 
Paris,  distributed  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  for  the  convenience  of  the 
population.  A  small  fee  charged  for 
the  accommodation,  together  with 
the  profits  arising  from  the  saIp  ^^^ 


used  in  the  inter! 
as  shown  by  the  i 
Vatican  Virgil. 

2.  Fores  care 
which  closed  the 
the  circus,  in  wl 
chariots  were  sti 


FORMA. 


FOKMITK). 
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in  the  British  Museum.  Ov.  Trixt. 
T.  9.  29. 

FORMA  (r^voi).  A  model,  mould, 
or  form,  by  -which  other  things  of  a 
plastic,  fusible,  or  ductile  nature  are 
made  to  assume  any  shape  required  ; 
as  — 

1.  A  mould  for  taking  terra-cotta 
casts.  These  were  made  of  stone, 
with  the  design  engraved  upon  them 
in  intaglio,  into  which  the  wet  clay 
was  pressed,  and  then  put  into  an 


oven  to  be  baked  in  its  mould.    The 
illustration  shows  an  original  mould 
on  the  right  hand,  found  at  Ardea,  , 
with  the  cast  fh>m  it  {ectypus)  on  the  : 
left. 

2.  (x^oyoO*     ^  mould  for  fusible 
metals,  casts  in  bronze  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  49.),  coins  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev. 
39.),  and  similar  objects,  also  made  of 
stone,  sufficiently  hard  to  resist  the  ' 
molten  heat ;  or  of  baked  earth  ;  of  ^ 
which  material  the  annexed  example  ; 
is  composed,  representing  an  original  | 
—  I 

I 


perfect  coin  between  each  layer  of 
the  types. 

3.  A  mould  for  making  bricks. 
Pallad.  vi.  12. 

4.  A  mould  in  which  cream 
cheeses  were  pressed,  made  of  box- 
wood (Columell.  vii.  8.  7.) ;  also  de- 
signated by  the  diminutive  Formula, 
Pallad.  vi.  9.  2.  . 

5.  (KoXdirovs).  A  shoemaker  a  htst ; 
made  of  wood,  like  our  own,  and 
with   a  handle    to 

it,  as  shown  by  the        "^L 
annexed     example       J_^s^ 
from  a  painting  of      /    ,!?^».^ 
Uerculancum,    re-  ~*'~-"— ' 

presenting  two  genii  as  shoemakers 
engaged  at  their  trade.  Hor.  Sat.  ii. 
3.  106.  Ulp.  Dig.  9.  2.  5.  §  3. 

6.  The  water-way,  or  channel  of 
an  aqueduct,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
is  conducted  underground,  instead  of 
being  raised  upon  arches  (Frontin. 
A(j.  75.  126.).  and  which  are  conse- 
quently embedded  in  earth,  like  a 
cast  in  its  mould. 

FORMA'CEUS.    See  Paries. 

FOR  MEL' LA.  Diminutive  of 
Forma.  Either  a  small  mould  for 
giving  an  artificial 
and  fanciful    form  ^•i^-.j-^ri 


mould  for  coins,  with  a  specimen  of  ' 
the  money  upon  a  rather  larger  scale  ' 
by  the  side.     A  number  of  models,  i 
with  a  reverse  of  the  device  en^aved  ' 
on  both  sides,  are  arranged  m  the 
case,  at  a  distance  from  one  another 
correaponding  with  the  exact  thick- 
ness ai  the  intended  coin  ;  the  liquid 
mctid  was  poured  into  the  groove  at 
the  side,  from  which  it  flowed  through 
the  holet  there  seen,  and  produced  a 


to  fish  when  dressed 
up  for  dinner,  or 
probably  a  mould 
in  the  shape  of  a  fish,  like  the  an- 
nexed specimen,  from  an  original 
found  in  Pompeii.     Apic.  ix.  13. 

FORMFDO.  A  sort  of  scare- 
crow, employed  by  huntsmen  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  their  prey  in  a 
particular  direction,  to  where  the 
toils  were  laid.  It  consisted  of  a 
long  line  stretched  across  any  given 
district,  to  which  a  number  of  fea- 
thers of  different  colours  were  at- 
tached ;  and  as  these  fluttered  in  the 
wind,  they  frightened  the  animals, 
and  deterred  them  from  retreating 
towards  the  site  where  the  scarecrow 
was  exhibited.  (Grat  85.  88.  Ne- 
mes.  304.  Virg.  jEn.  xiL  750.  Senec 
Ira.  ii.  12.)  Hence  the  allusion  of 
Horace  (Sat  i,  8.  3.),  when  he  terms 
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FORMULA. 


FORNAX. 


Priapufl  the  terror  of  thieves — furum 
formido. 

FOR'MULA.  Diminutive  of 
Forma. 

FORNACA'RIUS,  FORNACA'- 
TOR.  FURNACA'TOR.  The 
slave  who  attended  an  oven,  or  a 
furnace  at  the  baths.  Ulp.  l)ig.  9. 
2.  27.  Paul.  Dig.  33.  7.  14.  Inscript 
in  the  baths  at  Pompeii. 

FORNAC'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
Fornax.  A  small  furnace  for 
smelting  metals  (Juv.  x.  82.);  or  for 
heating,  boiling/ or  melting  anything 


nace  and  flues  employed  for  heating 
the  thermal  chamber  in  a  set  of 
baths  (Fronton,  ad  M,  Ccts.  I. 
Ep.  2.),  which  are  plainly  shown  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  representing 
the  section  of  a  bath-room  excavated 
at  Tusculum ;  the  furnace  is  seen  on 
the  lefc,  with  the  boilers  over  it, 
and  the  flues  extending  under  the 
whole  flooring  of  the  room  towards 
the  right 

FORNAX  (jcdiupoi).  An  oven  or 
kiln  for  baking  pottery.  (Cic  N,  D. 
i.  37.)     The   illustration  shows  the 


e^ 


of  a  liquid  or  fusible  nature.  The 
illustration  represents  an  ancient 
Roman  fomacula  in  elevation,  like 
one  of  our  coppers,  ftrora  an  excava- 
tion near  Wansford  in  Northampton- 
shire, and  was  intended  for  making 
the  glaze  employed  in  a  neighbour- 
ing pottery,  to  varnish  ^^^^ 
over  the  outsides  of  .*v_^' 
the  earthenware  vessels 
there  made.  The  small 
cut,  let  into  the  text, 
presents  a  transverse 
section  of  the  copper  and  furnace, 
and  shows  how  they  were  con- 
structed. 

2.  Fomacula  halnearum.    The  fur- 


remains  of  a  Roman  pottery  kiln, 
discovered  near  Castor  in  Northamp- 
tonshire. The  low  door  in  fh>nt  is 
the  entrance  to  the  furnace  {prafur- 
niuM)\  the  circular  building  at  the 
back,  the  kiln  in  which  the  vessels 
were  baked  upon  a  floor  suspended 
over  the  furnace.  The  floor  still  re- 
mains entire,  as  shown  by  the  ele- 
vation ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  supported  by  a  central  pillar,  the 
locality  of  the  furnace,  Uie  sitoation 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  vaulting  which 
covered-in  the 
oven,  will  be 
better  under- 
stood by  the 
annexed  section 
of  the  structure, 
in  which  all 
these  particulars 
are  visible ;  and 
nothing  is  added  but  i 
a  dotted  line  to  complete  the  original 
form  of  the  kiln. 
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wmut  Parana  A  gmArngfiar* 
lin.  H.  N.  zL  42.  Virg.  ^n. 
(.);  of  which  an  example  is 
t  p.  104.  «.  Caminus. 
omor  eakaria.  A  /iiiie  At/ii 
R.  R,  xxxyiiL  4.);  constructed 
'(dlowing  manner : — An  exca- 
was  inade  in  the  earth  of 
It  depth  to  form  a  spacious 
Jbntix)  for  the  ftimace,  and 
d  with  an  entrance  mouth 
nuum),  both  in  front  and 
he  former  for  introducing  the 
e  latter  tor  removing  the  em- 
The  gulley  or  shafts  { fauces) 
(Smned  the  approaches  to  the 
of  the  furnace,  were  sunk  in 
tidicnlar  direction,  in  order  to 
the  ftimace  and  its  apertures 
irrents  of  wind.  The  part  of 
n  aboTe  ground  (summa  for- 
'WM  then  built  up  with  bricks 
gfa  stones  (cffmeiito),  coated 
ay  to  confine  the  heat,  and  of 
cad  form,  six  feet  wide  at 
,  oonyerging  to  three  at  the 
here  it  ended  in  a  circular 
«  or  chimney  {orbU  summus). 
\tmax  baUneL  (Labeo.  Dig. 
58.)    The  fhmace  of  a  bath. 

•BMACULA,  2. 

INICA'TUa  See  Paries. 
INIX.  An  arch;  a  mechani- 
Dttmction  in  the  form  of  a 
it  of  a  circle,  formed  by  intra- 
d  Toussoirs  which  hold  them- 
together  by  mutual  gravitation. 
Top.  4.  Seneca,  £/i.  90.)  Same 
*U8,  4.  which  see. 
Un  turchway,  erected  by  some 
oal  to  commemorate  himself, 
■nament  the  city  (Cic  Verr.  i. 
8.  Liy.  xxxiii  27.  Id.  xxxvii. 
at  not  a  triumphal  arch  (arcus 
kJut%  as  is  proved  by  the 
passages  from  Livy;  one  of 
has  reference  to  an  archway 
I  by  Scipio  Africanua  before 
mmencement  of  a  campaign, 
her  by  L.  Stertinius  at  the 
sioo  of  his  command,  which 
without  a  triumph.  Thus  the 
ij  which  fbrms  one  of  the  en- 


trance mto  the  Forum  af  Pompeii 
woaJd  be  properly  termed  a  fornix  ^ 
that  of  TitoAf  of  Sepliiuiiu  Sevemsw 
or  of  CoDitanttne  at  Rome,  an  onriv; 
though  the  external  appearance,  in 
respect  of  ornament  and  de^ig;!!,  wu 
Ihe  »ame  in  both.  See  Abcck,  5. 
and  the  illustration  there  given. 

3,  A  paull^  or  lyinfted  chambfT ;  es- 
pecial iy  of  a  conflDcd  and  common 
de9<;Hption,  «urb  ha  was  inhabited  hy 
BUves  and  poor  people ;  hence,  the 
cell  of  a  common  prostitute  (Hor. 
Sat.  I  a.  30.  Jut.  xi.  171. )»  for  at 
Rome  «uch  pi.>noni  pursued  their 
vocation  in  vaults  of  tiiiA  description  ; 
which  practice  baa  given  Hbc  to  the 
modem  term  fornication*  The  illus- 
tration represents  a  set  of  small 
rooms    constructed   in   this    manner 


ikUioQgst  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  Tilla 
on  the  bay  nf  Gaieta*  The  doors 
and  wall  which  closed  them  in  front 
have  perished  \  bat  the  remains  are 
sufficient  to  g\ye  a  clear  notion  of  the 
con  Btruc  tion  t  ermed  fornix. 

4.  A  raulted  mUy-port  in  the 
towers  and  walls  of  fortified  places, 
by  which  the  defenders  might  make 
a  sudden  irruption  against  their  as- 
sailaucs.  (Li v.  itxiW.  23.)  The 
illustration    reprewnta    one    of   the 


towers   belonging    to   the  walls 


of 


--•  ■     .  ■.,,.    .'..Ml.   .V.  7-.    n.  .-^.{j 

'■<>'i'''A.\.    (Varro,  /.>./.    ,,,,jj; 
-^0     A],],I,e(l  to  masses  of  chalk  -ir" 

kir„  ^"^'f^  ^"^^^  *^^  ^'^  in  a  lime 
m«^:,»^'"  ^«.  «"PPort  themselves  bv 
"J^tual  gravity,  and  the  whole  mas^ 
alK>ve  them  in  the  kiln,  while  under 
Ihejrocess  of  burning  for  makfug 

FOR'ULUS.  A  dwarf  bookcase 
OP  cabmet  for  books  {jj. '£^^i^.\ 
not  permanently  fixed  to  '^  ' 

the  walls,  like  the  ar- 
marium, but  forming  a 
small  moveable  reposi-  i 
tonr(Suet^«£y.31.).for  i 
t  few  favourite  authors, 
like  the  example  an- 
nexed, from  a  bas-relief 
on  a  sarcophagus,  now 
jwed    as    the    receiving  — 

.  ?;  ^hopi).     A  marketplace  •  con 


^H 


oil  tor  hi  in, 

,  market; 

sen  ted    ir. 

from  an 

views  of 

Rome,   w 

upon   eac 

shows  dist 

an  ancieni 

i  and  encios 

I       .%    The 

I  area,  of  a  : 

'  the  last  dcj 

'  a  much  m 

!  intended  as 

I  meetings  it 

I  transaction 

business,  ra 

market.     ( 

was    surroi 

public  buil( 

courts  of  ji 

"w^orship,     a 

of  one  or  m 

merchants, 

dealers  had  t 

transacted    i 
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Bat  the  excavations  of  Pompeii  have 
opened  the  Forum  of  that  city,  the 
remains  of  which  are  sufficiently 
circumstantial  to  enable  us  to  trace 
the  ground-plans  of  the  various  edi- 
fices surrounding  it,  and  to  assign 
some  probable  use  to  each  of  them  ; 
and  will  thus  afford  a  general  notion 


of  the  usual  appearance  of  these  places^ 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  laid  out  The  central  area  is 
paved  with  large  square  flags,  on 
which  the  bases  for  many  statues  still 
remain,  and  surrounded  by  a  Doric 
colonnade  of  two  stories,  backed  by 
a  range  of  spacious  and  lofty  build- 


■        ■         ■     '^  mV      •     ■■•■••■••••••UB 


ingf  all  round.  The  principal  en- 
traoce  is  through  an  archway  (for- 
nix) (a\  on  the  left-hand  comer  of 
the  plan,  and  by  the  side  of  a  temple 
of  the  Corinthian  order  (b),  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter. 
On  the  opposite  flank  of  this  temple 
is  another  entrance  into  the  Forum, 
and  Inr  its  side  the  public  prison  (car- 
eer) (c\  in  which  the  bones  of  two 
men  with  fetters  on  their  legs  were 
fomid.    A4jaoent  to  this  is  a  long 


shallow  building  (d),  with  several 
entrances  from  the  colonnade,  sur- 
mised by  the  Neapolitan  antiquaries 
to  have  been  a  public  granary  (hor- 
reum).  The  next  building  is  another 
temple  of  the  Corinthian  order  (e), 
dedicated  to  Venus,  as  conjectured 
from  an  inscription  found  on  the 
spot  It  stands  in  an  area,  enclosed 
by  a  blank  wall  and  peristyle,  to 
which  the  principal  entrance  is  in  a 
side  street,  abutting  on  the  Forum^ 
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and  flankiDg  the  bftsUica  (f),  beyond  , 
which  there  are  three  private  hootea  , 
<mt  of  the  precincta  of  the  Fomm.  j 
The  further  or  soathem  side  of  the 
aquare  is  occapied  by  three  public  . 
edifices  (o,  h,  i),  nearly  similar  to  ' 
one  another  in  their  plans  and  dimen- 
aiona.  All  these  luive  been  deco- 
rated with  columns  and  statues, 
fragments  of  which  still  remain  on 
the  floor ;  but  there  are  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  deciding  the  uses  for 
which  they  were  destmed.  The  first 
ia  merely  conjectured  to  have  been  a 
council  chamber  (curia) ;  the  second, 
the  treasury  (jctrarium)  ;  and  the  last, 
another  curia.  Beyond  these  is  an-  . 
other  street,  opening  on  the  Forum ; 
and,  turning  the  angle,  are  the  remains 
of  a  aquare  building  (a),  for  which 
no  satisfactory  use  can  be  suggested. 
The  space  behind  is  occupied  by  the 
sites  of  three  private  houses.  The  next 
otject  is  a  large  plot  of  ground  (lX 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  (jtcrticua) 
and  a  cloister  (crypta)^  and  decorated 
in  front,  where  it  faces  the  Forum, 
by  a  spacious  entrance  porch  or  ves- 
tibule (chalcidicum)f  all  of  which  were 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  a  female 
named  Eumachia.  Beyond  this  is  a 
small  temple  (m)  upon  a  raised  base- 
ment, attributed  by  some  to  Mercury, 
by  others  to  Quirinus ;  and  adjoining 
to  it,  an  edifice  (n),  with  a  large 
semicircular  tribune  or  absis  at  its 
further  extremity,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  meeting-hall  for  the  Augustals, 
or  a  town-hall  (senaculum)  for  the 
Pompeian  senate.  The  rear  of  both 
these  structures  is  covered  by  the 
premises  belonging  to  a  fuller's  es- 
tablishment (fuUonica),  The  last 
structure  (o)  is  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, with  various  appurtenances  be- 
hind it,  commonly  called  the  Pan- 
theon, from  twelve  pedestals  placed 
in  a  circle  round  an  altar  in  their 
centre,  supposed  to  have  supported 
the  statues  of  the  Dii  Magni,  or 
twelve  principal  divinities;  but  the 
•tyle  of  the  decorations,  and  the  sub- 
Jwli  of  the  numerous  paintings  which 


ornamented  its  walla,  afford  eoonder- 
able  weight  to  another  ingenious  coa- 
jecture  which  has  been  humrded,  that 
it  was  a  banquetting-hall  belonging 
to  the  Augustals. 

4.  (Perhaps  fooXiftrior).  A  parti- 
cular part  of  the  preaa-room,  where 
wine  or  oil  was  mi^  Varro,  i.  54. 
2.  Colnmell.  xi.  2.  71.  Id.  xiL  18.  3. 
In  all  these  passagea,  it  is  enumerated 
with  the  presses  and  other  instru- 
ments and  vessels  employed  in  the 
operation  ;  and  the  name  would  be 
well  adapted  to  the  parts  marked  h  h 
on  the  plan  of  the  preaa-room  exca- 
vated at  Stabia,  which  illustrates  the 

word  TOBCULABIUX. 

FORUS.  Same  as  Foruk.  Ln- 
cil.  Sat  iii.  23.  Gerlach.  Pompon. 
ap,  Non.  p.  206. 

2.  Fonu  aleatorius.  A  dice-board. 
Suet  Aug,  71.  Senec  Cwia.  ad  P<h 
lyb,  36. 

FOSSOR  (a^y^mis).  An  excava- 
tor (Inscript  ap,  Murat  1970.  3.); 
or  a  miner  (Stat 
Theh,  ii.  418.); 
L  e.  a  labourer 
who  digs  out^ 
or  deep  into, 
the  ground  with 
a  sharp- pointed 
instrument,  like 
the  mattock  (do- 
labra  fosinria), 
as  shown  b^  the 
annexed  illus- 
tration, which 
represents  an 
excavator  at 
work  amongst 
the  Roman  catacombs,  from  a  sepul- 
chral painting  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  bunp  at  his  side  indicates  that 
the  scene  of  his  operationa  u  laid 
underground. 

2.  But  as  the  excavator  made  use 
of  the  spade  Cpala)  to  clear  away  the 
soil  which  had  been  loosened  by  bis 
mattock  (dolalfra),  the  word  ia  also 
employed  to  designate  a  digger,  or 
agricultural  labourer,  who  turns  ap 
or  trenches  the  ground  with  a  qtade, 
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irg.   Gtorg,   iL  264.    Pallad.  i.  6. 
X   in  the  maDoer  shown  by  the 


nezed  example,  from  a  painting  of 
;  same  description  as  the  last 
FRACES  ((jriiupvXA).  The  husks 
the  oliTe,  after  the  juice  bad  been 
tracted  by  bruising  and  squeezing 
?  fruit.  Cato,  R,R,  56.  2.  Id.  67.  2. 
FRAM'EA.  The  spear  used  by 
\  Germans,  which  had  a  short,  but 
7  sharp  iron  head,  and  was  em- 
yed  both  as  a  pike  at  close  quar- 


s,  and  as  a  missile  for  hurling 
ac  Germ.  6.),  in  which  manner  it 
ised  by  the  annexed  fi^re,  repre- 
rtiDg  a  German  wamor,  on  the 
Inmn  of  Antoninus. 
PHENUM  (xaAiir<$5).  A  horse's 
(&,  including  the  bit,  head-piece, 


(Cic  Hor.  Virg.)    The 


example  is  copied  from  the  arch  of 
Septimius  Severus. 

FRIGIDA'RIUM.  A  cool  place 
or  larder  for  preserving  meat  Lucil. 
Sat  viii.  7.  Gerlach. 

2.  One  of  the  chambers  mentioned 
by  Vitruyius,  as  connected  with  the 
bathing  department  of  a  gymnasium 
(Vitruv.  V.  11.  2.);  the  actual  use 
and  precise  nature  of  which  he  does 
not  state,  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine. 
However,  it  was  certainly  distinct 
from  the  cold-water  bath  (frigida  ia- 
vatio^j  with  which  it  is  enumerated, 
but  situated  in  an  opposite  angle  of  the 
edifice,  and  adjoining  the  oiling  room 
(jdaeothesium),  precisely  as  represented 
in  a  painting  from  the  Therms  of 
Titus,  introduced  at  p.  142.  Reason- 
ing from  analogy  and  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  by  Lucilius 
(see  No.  1.),  we  might  fairly  conclude 
that  it  was  a  chamber  which  did  not 
contain  a  bath,  but  was  merely  kept 
at  a  low  temperature,  in  order  to 
brace  the  body  after  the  exhaustion 
of  the  Laconicum,  or  vapour  bath,  by 
a  process  less  violent  than  that  of 
plunging  immediately  into  cold  water 
—  a  common  practice  amongst  the 
ancients.  The  difficulty  experienced 
in  attempting  to  establish  a  distinction 
between  the  two  expressions  frigida^ 
Hum  and  frigida  lavatio,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Vitruvius  above  cited,  has 
induced  Marini,  and  Professor  Becker 
with  him,  to  alter  the  former  reading  , 
into  tepidarium ;  but  the  painting 
referred  to,  from  the  Therma  of 
Titus,  which  shows  a  frigidarinm 
adjoining  the  elseothesium,  as  Vitru- 
vius directs,  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  original  reading  as  genuine. 

3.  Ahenum^  or  vas.  The  vat  or 
cistern  containing  cold  water  in  a  set 
of  baths.  (Vitruv.  v.  10. )  The  in- 
genious manner  in  which  the  ancients 
uniformly  contrived  to  arrange  the 
different  coppers  and  vats  required 
for  the  supply  of  their  baths,  so  as  to 
incur  the  least  possible  waste  of  water 
and  fuel,  is  very  clearly  exhibited 
by  the    annexed  woodcut,   firom    a 
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painting  in  the  Thermae  of  Titos  at 
Rome.  The  boiler  for  the  hot  water 
(caldarittm)  was 
placed  immedi- 
ately oTer  the  fur- 
nace; above  that, 
or  at  a  greater 
elevation  from  the 
fire,  was  another 
copper  (tepida- 
rium\  which  im- 
mediately supplied 
the  vacuum  created 
in  the  boiler  as  the 
hot  water  was 
drawn  ott,  by  an 
equal  quantity  of 
fluid  already  raised 
to  a  moderate  temperature ;  and  was 
itself,  in  like  manner,  filled  up  di- 
rectly from  the  cold  cistern  {J'rigida- 
rtKm),  which,  as  shown  by  the  en- 
graving, was  completely  removed 
from  the  heat  of  the  furnace. 

FRITIL'LUS    QpiiA6%),      A  dice- 
box;  of  similar  construction  to  those 


still  in  use,  with  ja^uated  intervals 
on  the  inside  to  give  the  dice  a  rota- 
tory motion  during  their  descent,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example  and 
section  of  an  original  found  in  an 
excavation  at  Rome.  Juv.  xiv.  5. 
Mart  iv.  14.  Id.  xiv.  1. 

FRONS.  Applied  to  books; 
mostly  m  the  plural,  frontes  gemintB 
(Ov.  Triat  L  1. 
U.  TibulL  iiL  1. 
13.);  the  two  out- 
side surfaces  or 
bases  of  a  roll  of 
papyrus,  &c  when 
It  was  rolled  up  so 
as  to  form  a  volume  (yolumen),  and 
which  were  smoothed  and  polished 
with  pumice  stone,  and  dyed  black. 


,  when  the  roll  was  completed.  The 
illustration  represents  a  box  of  books, 
from  a  Pompeian  painting,  in  which 
there  are  eight  rolls,  each  with  one  of 
theiryroM^  uppermost 

FRONT A'LE  (i^wrwC).  K  fnmt- 
let,  or  head-hand,  placed  across  the 
foreheads  of  horses 
(Plin.  H,  N,  xxxviL 
74.),  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  example, 
from  a  fictile  vase. 
It  sometimes  con- 
sisted of  a  plate  of 
gold  (Hom.  IL  V. 
358.),  and,  amongst 
persons  of  regal  state,  was  often  en- 
riched with  precious  stones.    Plin.  Ix. 

2.  The  Greek  writers  also  make 
use  of  the  same  _ 
word  to  designate  a 
bandeau  placed  in  a 
simihir  manner  over 
the  forehead  of  fe- 
males, more  espe- 
cially of  Divinities 
(Hom.  II  xxiL  469. 
Hes.  Theogn,  916.);  as  shown  in 
the  annexed  woodcut,  from  a  fictile 
vase. 

3.  {xpoiiermwilutv.  Gloss.  Vet)  A 
plate  of  metal,  placed  as  a  defienoe 
over  the  forehead  and  frontal  bone  of 
horses  belonging  to  the  heavy  cavalry 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  ( Arrian. 
Tact  p.  15.  Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  1.  R 
Anab.  i.  7.)  This  practice  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Medes  or  Persians; 
and  elephants,  when  caparisoned  fiir 
action,  were  provided  with  a  defence 
of  the  same  nature.    Liv.  xxzriL  40. 

FUCA'TUS.  Eouged  or  pamtad, 
as  explained  in  the  next  paragraph. 

FUCUS(<^i^oi).  JRdtH^e/ an  ar- 
ticle fr^uently  employed  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  women,  as  it  is  by 
those  of  modem  Europe,  in  order  to 
give  the  appearance  dT  a  brilliant  or 
youthful  tint  to  a  complexion  already 
used  up  or  naturally  sallow.  (Plant. 
MobL  L  3.  118.  Prop.  ii.  18.  31.) 
It  was  prepared  from  a  certain  kind 
of  moss  {Lichen  rocctUa  L.)^  and  vat 
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on  with  a  broBli,  as  in  the  an- 
1  example,  ftom  a  fictile  tase; 


ith  the  finger,  as  exhibited  in 

designs  of  the  same  nature. 
JLCRUM.     A  stay  or  support 

which  any  thing  rests;  as  a 
or  walking-stick  (Orid.  Pont,  iii. 
.  Baculus)  ;  the  foot  of  a  80&, 
I,  or  bed  (Saet  Oaud.  32.   Prop. 

68.  Cldiopus),  whence  some- 
i  pat  for  the  bed  itself  (Prop.  iv. 
I  ;  and,  in  later  times,  the  high 
nel  in  fix)nt  of  a  riding-saddle, 
'  upon  a  tree.  (Sidon.  ApoU.  Ep, 
).  Sella,  equestris.) 
JLLO  (irm^O-  A  fuller,  a 
er  and  scourer  of  cloth.  (Mart. 
61.)  The  fullers,  who  formed 
ry  important  body  of  tradesmen, 
extensiyely  em- 
id  in  the  same 
sity  as  are  our 
erwomen,  for 
ing  and  whiten- 
garment^  after 
had  been  worn ; 
nperadon  which 
fffected  by  tread- 
the    clothes    in 

Tats  of  water 
d  with  urine  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxviii. 

eollected  from  vessels  exposed 
men  of  the  streets  for  the  pur- 
(liart  Ti.  93.)  The  cloth 
then  dried  and  bleached  upon  a 
nfcular  tnme  (cavea  viminea), 
d  over  a  pot  of  sulphur ;  after 
h  h  was  hung  up,  and  had  the 
kxMened  and  laid  with  brushes. 


or  with  a  thistle  (cardo  fylhnicu8\ 
fh>m  which  it  was  remoyed  to  the 
press  (pres9orium)f  where  it  was 
finally  smoothed  and  condensed  by 
the  action  of  a  screw.  The  illustra- 
tion represents  a  fuller  at  work  in  his 
tub,  fh>m  a  painting  in  the  Fullonica 
at  PompeiL 

FULLCVNICA  and  FULLCV- 
N I U  M  (KPwpMtf),  A  faller*s  wash- 
house  and  premises.  (UIp.  Dig,  39. 
3.  3.  Ammian.  xiy.  11.  31.)  An 
extensive  establishment  of  this  kind 
has  been  excavated  at  Pompeii,  of 
which  the  ground  plan  is  annexed,  as 
it  will  serve  to  convey  a  very  accurate 
notion  of  the  numerous  conveniences 


required  for  conducting  the  different 
processes  of  the  business,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  applied. 
A.  The  principal  entrance  from  the 
main  street  B.  The  porter's  lodge, 
c.  The  impluvium,  like  that  in  or- 
dinary houses,  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade, supported  by  twelve  square  pil- 
asters, upon  one  of  which  the  figures 
of  fullers  at  work,  represented  in  the 
last  and  following  woodcut,  are  painted. 
D.  A  fountain  with  a  jet  of  water,  a 
representation  of  which  is  introduced 
under  the  word  Sipho.  e.  A  spacious 
apartment,  opening  upon  the  peristyle 
or  courtyard  of  the  premises,  and 
perhaps  used  for  drying  the  clothes. 
F.  A  tablinum,  with  a  room  on  each 
side  of  it,  where  customers  were  pro- 
bably received,  when  they  came  upon 


,....i  ^n  mc  promist'S  wliLTt'  tlic  active 
ojK'rations  of  tlu*  trad*'  mcit  <'arri«"'l 
on.  I.  'I'lu'  lai'L''*'  wa>li-li<>ii^«'  Mitli  a 
tank.  uIkit  llif  clotli(  s  wvvv  ch-aiised 
h\  siiiipU'  wasliiii^  and  linsinp:.  k. 
The  place  where  the  dirt  and  grease 
were  got  oat  by  rubbing  and  treading 
with  the  feet  llllll.  Six  niches 
constructed  on  the  sides  of  the  room, 
and  separated  from  one  another  by  low 
walls,  about  the  height  of  a  man's  arm- 
pits, in  each  of  which  was  placed  a  tub 
where  the  fuller  stood,  and  worked  out 
the  impurities  of  the  cloth,  by  jumping 
upon  it  with  his  bare  feet,  an  operation 
which  he  effected  by  raising  himself 
upon  his  arms,  while  they  rested  on 
the  side-walls,  in  the  manner  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  engraving  from  one 


of  the  pictures  above  mentioned. 
MMM.  Three  smaller  tanks,  either 
for  washinir    «- 


and  nii> 
Thf  rooi 
without  1 
till'  hircH 
tradesnit'i 
nor  conini 

FILU 
Applied  t 
articles   u: 
creia  fullor, 
H.  N.  xvii 
Jullonius  (S 
and  starapi 
in  scouring 
the  last  w( 
the  text  wh 

FULMI 
abbreviation 
designate  a  t 
sole  attached 


Sat.  xxviii. " 
iii.  2.  94.) 
Greek  statue 
are  observab 
which,  whe 
termed  fulrm 
to  the  ordinal 
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tnre  in  a  Tolcanic  moimtain,  through 
which  the  smoke  and  vapoor  make 
their  egress.    Tertall.  Pan.  12. 

FUMA'RIUM.  The  smoke-room ; 
a  chamher  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
hoose  in  which  the  smoke  from  the 
kitchen  fires,  or  fWnn  the  fhmaces  of 
the  bath-rooms,  was  allowed  to  collect 
itself  before  finding  a  vent  into  the 
atr;  and  which  was  also  used  as  a 
storeroom  for  ripening  wine  (Mart 
X.  36.  Compare  Hor.  Od.  iiL  8.  11.) ; 
and  for  drying  the  moisture  oat  of 
wood,  in  order  to  make  it  fit  for  fuel. 
ColomelL  L  6.  19. 

FUNA'LE.      A  link,  torch,  or 


the  practice  in  Italy,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  term.  When  the  carriage  had 
four  horses  attached,  there  were  two 
out-riggers,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
yoke  horses  (jugaka) ;  and  then  the 
one  on  the  right,  or  o£f  horse,  was 
called  dexter  jugalis  (6f(t6<rttpos)  ;  the 
left  hand  one,  or  near  horse,  sinister 
or  l<fvus funalis  (Saet  Tib.  6.  Auson. 
Epitaph.  XXV.  9.).  The  illustration  is 
taken  from  a  painting  at  Herculaneum. 
FUNAM'BULUS  {<Txoiyo€drrii). 
A  rope  (ittncer.  ( Terent  Hecyr.  Prol. 
L  4.  Compare  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  210.) 
The  illustration,  which  represents  one 
of  nine  figures,  dancing  on  the  tight 


taper,  made  of  the  papyrus,  or  the 
fibres  of  other  plants  twisted  together 
like  a  rope  (/naif),  and  smeared  with 
wax  or  pitch,  as  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut,  fh>m  a  sepulchral 
marble  preserved  in  the  church  of 
St.  Jofltina,  at  Padua.  Isidor.  Orig. 
XX.  10.  5,  Cic  Sen.  13.  Virg.^n. 
L  731. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  holding  torches 
of  this  description,  upon  which  many 
of  them  were  lit  and  burnt  at  the 
same  time,  like  our  chandeliers.  Isidor. 
Orig.  XX.  10.  5.     Ov.  Met.  xii.  247. 

FUNA'LIS  sc.  Equus  (iroft^oposy 
attpap6pof).  An  out-rigger  or  trace- 
korwe  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  more 
than  two  horses.    (Stat  Theb.  vL  462. 


rt^.. 


Isidor.  Orig,  xviiL  35./Mnarius.)  The 
traces  were  made  of  ropes,  as  is  still 


I  rope,  from  a  painting  at  Herculaneum 

I  (all  of  whom  are  in  diflerent  attitudes, 

I  and    exhibiting    some    characteristic 

j  feat),  indicates  the  general  degree  of 

I  perfection  to  which  the  ancients  had 

carried    this   art,    as    the    figure    is 

playing  upon  the  double  pipes,  while 

he  dances  on  the  rope  to  his  own 

music. 

FUNDA  (^(T<ptv66yri).  A  sling,  for 
discharging  stones,  or  leaden  plum- 
mets (glandes);  a  -. 
weapon  common- 
ly  used  in  warfare 
by  the  Spaniards, 
Persians,  Egyp- 
tians, and  other 
foreign  nations ; 
and  also  occa- 
sionally by  the 
Romans,  as  is 
shown  by  the 
annexed    figure, 

R  R 


f(»r   takin: 


r-\ 


employed,  like  our  own, 
fish  in  rivirs 
(\'irir.  C>nnj.  i. 
14  1.'  S,-i-\iii>>"a'/  /. 
Is'ulor.  i)vnj.  xix. 
5.  2. )  ;  but  appa- 
rently cast  from 
behind,  and  o\er 
the  right  shoulder 
(instead  of  being 
discharged  from 
the  left  shoulder, 
and  in  front  of  the 
person  throwing  it,  as  is  now  the  prac- 
tice); that  is,  if  the  annexed  figure, 
from  a  mosaic  in  the  Thermoe  of 
Titus,  affords  a  faithful  representation 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
thrown.  The  expression  of  Virgil, 
however,  verberat  amnem,  gives  an 
exact  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  casting-net  falls  upon  the 
waters. 

3.  A  bag  or  pack  slung  over  the 
shoulders,  for  the  convenience  of 
carrying  money,  or  any  other  small 
articles  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4. )  ;   pro- 


an.l 


>.     XXXV 

Al.)     T 


iiMur, ; 

ALl  M.      A  1 
charging  stone 
of  Ballisht ;  h 
racteristics  are 
as  the  name  i 
was  that  of  a  si 
FUNDITC 
Slimiers ;    most 
foreign    nations 
Romans,  the  si. 
men   selected  fi 
the  Servian  cenj 
into  a  corps,  and 
armatura^  or  lig 
the  army.     The; 
sidered  as  regulai 
in  the  lowest  gra( 
numeraries,  tnim 
i.  43.)  ;  and,  com 
wore  no  body  an 
sive  weapon,  bes 
the  example  s.  Ft 
it  was  their  duty 
from  any  part  oi 
they  were  order 
Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  ^ 
difference  betwe< 
ditores^  and  Fere 
tinguished  by  Vc 
appears  to  be  this 
nothing  but  their 
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imaU  lewen  are  indicated 


hit 

:)ULUS.  The  piston  and 
a  bydraolic  organ,  which 
and  down  (hence  termed 

r),    like    the    sncker   of   a 

bohu),     Vitruv.  x.  8.  I. 

lETUa  (ApuL  Fior.  I 
18.  §  1.)   Same  as  Funam- 

3.  A  fyneral,  so  termed 
1  ancient  times,  the  Romans 
ijt  bnried  by  torch  light, 
pes  (Junalia)  smeared  with 
ig  carried  by  the  mourners 
rpose.  (Isidor.  Orig.  xL  2. 
It  ad  Terent  Andr.  i.  1. 
bteqnently,  howeyer,  the 
r  night  burial  was  confined 
■er  classes,  who  could  not  af- 
cpense  of  a  pompous  display. 
w  publicum,  or  indictivum. 
Qd  public  funeral,  celebrated 
y-time,  and  to  which  the 
re  inyited  by  proclamation, 

the  gladiatorial  shows  and 
i^eants  often  displayed  upon 
sions.     Tac.   Ann.  yi.    11. 
ii  24.     Festus  s,  v. 
w  gentiUHum,     A  funeral,  at 

busts  and  images  of  cele- 

aracters   belonging  to  the 

igena)  as  the  deceased,  were 

die  procession.  (Plin. /f.iV. 

This  was  the  usual  kind 

assigned  to  persons  of  dis- 

rank  or  ancient  lineage ; 
ription  of  the  other  customs 
onies  which  mostly  accom- 

will  be  found  under  the 

'M  taciturn,  or  tranMlatitium, 
ry  or  common  funeral,  con- 


ducted without  any  pomp  or  show, 
such  as  was  usual  with  priyate  indi- 
yiduals  of  the  middle  and  poorer 
classes.  Suet  Nero,  33.  Ov.  Trist. 
i.  3.  22. 

5.  The  funeral  pyre.  Suet.  Dom. 
15.     Ptra,  Rogus. 

6.  A  dead  body  or  corpse  (Prop.  i. 
17.  8.) ;  whence  also  the  ghost  or 
shade  of  a  deceased 

person  (Prop.  iv. 
11.  3.)*  which  the 
ancient  artists  were 
accustomed  to  re- 
present in  a  corpo- 
real form,  shrouded 
in  grave  clothes, 
but  endowed  with 
the  powers  of  mo- 
tion; as  shown  by 
the  annexed  figure, 
from  a  bas-relief, 
representing  a  fe- 
male whom  Mer- 
cary,  in  the  original,  is  conducting 
to  the  shades  below. 

FURCA  (JiiKpayoy).  A  two- 
pronged  fork,  such  as  a  stable-fork, 
hay -fork,  pitch-fork.  (Virg.  Gtorg.  i. 
264.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  10.  24.)  The  an- 
nexed example  represents  the  iron 
head  of  a  hay-fork,  supposed  to  be 


Om 


<Z 


Roman,  but  certainly  of  great  anti- 
quity, which  was  dug  out  of  a  bog 
forming  the  bank  of  the  old  river  at 
the  junction  of  the  Nen  at  Horsey, 
near  Peterborough. 

2.  A  fork  with  a  long  handle  to  it, 
employed  in  taverns,  kitchens,  and 
larders,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  down 
provisions  from  the  camarium  (Pet 
Sat.  95.  8.),  which  was  fixed  to  the 
ceiling,  by  sticking  one  of  the  branches 
into  the  object,  or  putting  it  under 
the  loop  by  which  it  was  hung  upon 
its  hook  (see  the  illustration  «.  Car- 
NARiux)  ;  resembling,  no  doubt,  the 
instrument  which  our  butchers  use 
foi^  taking  down  a  joint  of  meat,  and 
other  tradesmen  whose  articles  are 
R  R  2 


^. _   iiiatK'  in   tlk-   >1kiI)c  of 

a  fork,  to  Ih'  iisrd  for  a  I'roji  or  sta\  ; 
as  a  l»roj.  for  \iii.>  (\iiL^.  (n>-ni.  ii. 
•J.V.'.)  :  l..r  ri^l,ii,L'-i!,i>  kVWw.  U.S. 
\\.  '.'•);  for  --iiiijiortiiif^  i»lanks  to 
.stand  on.      Liv.  i,  35. 

4.  (<TT7)pi7{,  (TTvpiyna).  The  pole 
of  a  cart  or  of  a  carriage ;  or  rather 
that  part  of  it  which  fastens  into  the 
axle,  when  it  wag  made  with  two 
branches,  like  a  fork,  as  it  appears  in 
the  annexed  example,  from  a  Pompeian 


painting.  (Plutarch,  Coriol.  24.  Lysias 
ap.  Poll.  X.  157.)  It  likewise  appears 
from  the  above  passages  that  the  same 
name  was  also  given  to  the  trestle 
upon  which  the  pole  of  a  two-wheeled 
carriage  was  sometimes  supported 
when  the  horses  were  taken  oat,  like 
what  we  use  to  rest  the  shafts  of  our 
gigs  upon. 

5.  An  instrument  made  with  two 
wooden  handles  or  prongs,  like  a 
fork,  employed  for 
carrying  burdens  on 
the  neck,  in  the  man- 
ner shown  by  the  an- 
nexed woodrnf   *'«^— 


l>y  till'  prcct 
biars  the  , 
Hut  as  till- 
j)art  inllk'te 
slave  class, 
used  as  a  te 
lent    to    our 

:  bird.    Plaut, 
Eun.  V.  2.  22 

!       FURCIL 

,    FURCA.      A    s 

considerable   i 
notions  ;  as  a 
1.  49.  1.    Cic. 
prop,  two  feet 
F  U  R'  C  U 
FuRCA ;  but  ap 
'  siderable   size  ; 
I  made  use  of  to 
I  town  which  we 
I  Liv.  xxxviii.  7. 
!       FURFURAC 
(Amob.  vi.  200 
it  makes  dust  lij 
the  more  comm 
which  see. 

FURNA'CEl 
baked  in  an  ove 
distinguished  f 
i  was  baked  on  tl 
i  ciits,  which  was 
I  Plin.  H.  N.  xvii 
I  FURNA'RIl 
i  (Ulp.   Dig.    39 
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it.     The  small  arch  at  the  bottom 
contained  the  fael ;  the  one  above,  the 


attacked  their  adversaries,  after  they 
had  hampered  them  by  casting  a  net 


oven   itself,  over  which  there   is  a 
flue  to  carry  o£f  the  smoke. 

2.  A  baker* 8  shop,  (Uor.  Sat,  i. 
4.  37.)  The  preceding  illustration 
shows  a  baker*s  shop,  with  some  mills 
for  grinding  flour  on  the  left  hand, 
and  the  oven  at  the  bottom. 

3.  A  hot  air  or  vapour  bath,  as 
contradistinguished  from  balneum^  a 
warm  water  bath.  (Hor.  Ep,  i,  11. 
13.)     See  Caldarium,  Sudatio. 

FUS;CINA  (rplaiya),  A  large 
fork  with  three  or  more  branches, 
employed  by  fishermen  for  spearing 
fish,   as   represented  in  the  annexed 


woodcut,  from  a  mosaic  picture  in 
an  ancient  temple  of  Bacchus  near 
Rome.  It  was  likewise  given  by 
artists  and  poets  to  Neptune  instead 
of  a  sceptre,  as  the  more  appro- 
priate symbol  for  the  god  of  the  ocean. 
Cic.  Jy,I}.  i.  36.  and  woodcut  *. 
Tbidens. 

2.  A  weapon  of  similar  form  and 
character,  used  by  the  class  of  gladi- 
ators called  lietiarii,  with  which  they 


over  their  heads,  as  exhibited  in  the 
annexed  engraving,  from  an  ancient 
mosaic.  Suet.  Cal  30.  Juv.  ii.  143. 
FUSCIN'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
FusciNA.  A  carvhig-Jbrk  and  eating' 
fork.  (Vulg.  Exod.  xxvii.  3.)  The 
absence   of   any   express   name    for 


z^f^ 


articles  of  this  description  amongst 
the  genuine  old  Greek  and  Latin 
authors  now  remaining  to  us,  has 
induced  a  very  general  belief  that 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with 
this  convenient  piece  of  table  furni- 
ture ;  though  it  is  well  authenticated 
that  the  use  of  it  was  introduced  into 
Europe  from  Italy,  where  it  was 
in  common  use  long  before  other 
nations  had  learned  the  advantage 
of  such  a  luxury.  (Coryate,  Cru- 
dities, p.  60.  London,  1776.)  But 
the  two  specimens  here  exhibited 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of 
forks  being  employed  by  the  ancients 
at  least  partially,  and  for  the  same 
purposes  as  they  now  are,  although 
the  positive  name  by  which  they 
were  called  may  not  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  first  represents  a  two- 
pronged  silver  fork  found  in  a  ruin 
on  the  Via  Appia  (Caylus,  Recueily 
iii.  84.) ;  the  other,  with  five  prongs, 
one  of  which  is  broken  off",  resem- 
bling our  silver  forks,  in  a  tomb  at 


pin. 


uiiu  11  IS  critaliily  jxisNiM"' 
Hi  ( 'a\  lii>  ni:i\  !i:i\  »•  l-ct.ii  iiii- 
oli  1>\  ill,-  jirl--  >•!  t;.>li!  w  liMiii 
1  ,-.  (1  ;t  ,  tiiiM.iih  !!M-  I. (Ml  till 
cliarartrf  i.t'  the  artu-li-  allonls  an 
evidence  of  its  gfuuiiit'iiess,  corre- 
sponding as  it  does  with  the  usual 
style  of  ancient  manufactures,  in 
which  the  art«  of  design  were  uni- 
versally exerted  to  embellish  even 
the  commonest  utensils  employed  for 
the  most  ordinary  purposes  of  daily 
life  ;  but  the  fork  from  the  Pajstan 
tomb  will  not  admit  of  suspicion. 
This  same  tomb  abounded  in  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest,  and  has  fur- 
nished more  than  seven  illustrations 
for  these  pages,  several  of  them 
unique  in  their  kind ;  the  spear  with 
an  ansa,  at  p.  38.  ;  the  gridiron,  p. 
212;  the  fire-dogs,  s.  Varje;  the 
war  truncheon,  «.  Phaulnga  ;  the 
helmet,  greaves,  belt,  and  breast- 
plate    8,    BUCCULJE,       OCREA,      ClN- 

GULUM,  4.,  LoRiCA,  1.;  besides 
several  others  of  more  common 
occurence.  Whether  the  Romans 
really  used  the  word  now  under 
illustration  to  designate  an  eating- 
fork,  may,  however,  be  a  matter 
of  dispate;  for  it  certainly  has  no 
classic  authority  to  rest  upon.  The 
Greek  Kptdypa  undoubtedly  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  fuirpago,  a 
flesh-hook ;  fttrca,  fuscina,  furcula. 


..f  a   iir  j.olc, 
I'lMiu'luv,  as  ('< 
•I;.'    li.wir    jiai 
Wee    tVoiii    kiH 

:«;.  55  I. 

FUSTIU'AI 
for  throwing  s 
four   foot   pole, 
attached   in   th« 
whirled  round  ^ 
'  charged   the   st' 
lence.     Veg.  M 
'       FUSTUA'l 
,  A  punishment  ii 
for  desertion  or  o 
in  which  the  off 
'  death  with  heavy 
,  by  his  comrades, 
iii.  6.  Serv.  ad  V 
FUSUS   (irpoi 
usually  made  of  \ 
I  inches     in     lengt 
I  used  with  the  disi 
I  lus)y  for  twisting  < 
I  ning  the   fibres   • 
I  or  flax  into  threa( 
I  H,N.  xi.  27.  Ovi 
I  vi.     22.     Tibull. 
64. ) ;  a  process  de 
scribed   at    lengt 
under     the     wor 
Neo.      The   sma! 
figure   in   the   er 
graving  represent 
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Donat 


▼ice  of  Vesta,  in  order  that  the  mi- 
nisters of  that  god-  ' 
dess  might  not  he 
able  to  set  it  down 
when     filled    with 
water;  it  hein^ con- 
trary   to    religious 
punctilioes         that 
water  nsed  in  her 
ceremonies    should 
ever     have     stood 
upon    the    ground. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n,  xi.  339 
ad  Terent  Andr.  iiL  5.  3. 

G. 

GAB' ALUS.  A  word  said  to  be 
formed  from  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Crux,  a 
cross  or  stake  upon  which  criminals 
were  impaled  (Varro  ap.  Non.  s.  v. 
p.  117.);  whence  the  same  word  is 
also  used  to  designate  a  worthless  fel- 
low, or  one  who  deserved  impalement 
Macrin.  Imp.  ap.  Capitolin.  1 1. 

GAB' AT  A.  A  particular  kind 
of  dish  for  table  service,  in  fashion  at 
Rome  during  the  time  of  Martial ;  but 
respecting  its  characteristics  nothing 
is  known.     Mart  vii.  48.    Id.  xi.  31. 

GiE'SUM  (yaurop).  A  very  strong 
and  weighty  javelin,  which  appears 
to  have  been  made,  both  head  and 
stock,  of  solid  iron  (Pollux,  vii.  156.), 
and  to  have  been  employed  as  a  mis- 
sile, rather  than  as  a  spear  (Cros. 
B.  O.  iii.  4.),  each  warrior  carrying  ' 
two  as  his  complement  (Varro,  ap. 
Non.  s.  V.  p.  555.)  The  weapon  was 
of  Craulish  ori^n  (Virg.  jEn.  viii. 
662.)  ;  though  it  was  sometimes  used 
by  the  Romans  (Liv.  viii.  8.),  by  the 
Iberians  (Athen.  vL  106.),  the  Car- 
thaginians (Liv.  xxvi.  6.  Sit  Ital. 
it  444.),  and  the  Greeks.  (Stat 
Theb.  iv.  64.) 

GALBANA'TUS.  Wearing  gar- 
ments of  a  yellow  dye  (ga&ana). 
Mart  iil  82. 

GAJyBANUM.  A  garment  of  a 
yellow  colour;  regard^   as  a  sign 


of  foppishness  or  effeminacy  when 
worn  by  men.  Juv.  iL  95.  Compare 
Mart.  i.  97. 

GAL'EA  (Kpdyosj  K6pvi,  Tcpucc^- 
\aios).  In  its  strict  sense,  this  word 
was  originally  employed  to  designate 
a  helmet  of  »kin  or  leather,  in  contra- 
distinction to  cassis,  which  implied  a 
casque  of  metal ;  but  as  the  latter  mate- 
rial was  generally  substituted  amongst 
the  Romans  instead  of  leather  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Camillus,  the 
original  distinction  was  soon  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  term  ^alea  came 
into  common  use,  signi^ing  an^ 
kind  of  helmet  (Isidor.  Orig.  xviii. 
14.  Ov.  Afet.  viii.  25.  Virg.  JSn.  v. 
490.     The  annexed  illustration  pre- 


sents the  front  and  side  view  of  an 
original  Roman  helmet  of  bronze 
found  at  Pompeii,  in  which  city 
several  others  of  similar  form  and 
character  have  been  discovered.  It 
contains  all  the  parts  usually  belong- 
ing to  the  ordinary  Roman  helmet; 
the  ridge  at  the  top  of  the  scull-cap, 
to  which  a  crest  of  plumes  or  horse- 
hair was  attached;  a  projection  in 
front  and  at  the  back,  to  protect  the 
forehead  and  nape  of  the  neck  ;  the 
cheek-pieces,  by  which  it  was  taai- 
ened  under  the  chin ;  and  a  perfo- 
rated visor,  which  covered  the  entire 
face  like  a  mask.  The  small  orna- 
ment at  the  side  of  the  head-piece, 
resembling  a  shell,  was  intended  to 
hold  a  feather,  in  the  same  manner  as 
shown  by  the  figure  s.  Sicarius. 

2.  The  ordinary  helmets  worn  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  on  the  triumphal 
arches  and  columns,  are  of  a  more 
simple  character,  being  smaller,  and 
without  visors,  but  with  cheek-pieces, 
'  and  in  place  of  the  crest,  a  knob  or 


^ 


-^ 


^ 


of  Traiim. 

:{.  TIk*  lu-liiu'ts  of  the  centurions 
had  the  seull-picce  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter to  those  of  the  soldiery,  exhi- 
bited in  the  last  woodcut ;  but  were 
famished  with  a  ridge  at  the  top, 
like  that  shown  by  3ie  first  wood- 
cut, which  was  plated  with  silver, 
and  adorned  with  dark  plumes  tower- 
ing to  a  considerable  height  (Polyb. 
vi.  ;fl.)*  aiitl  pbCL^d  tmnsver&t'ly  otj 
the  ridge  (Veg.  Mil  ii.  lG.)iJ50  that 
they  drooped  forwards  all  round,  in 
the  manner  represented  by  the  an- 
nexed engraving,  from  one  of  the 


slabs  on  the  arch  of  Constantine, 
which  originally  belonged  to  the 
arch  of  Trajan. 

4.  The  helmets  of  the  generals  and 
superior  officers  were  more  elabo- 
rately ornamented,  and  resembled 
the  latter  styles  of  Grecian  helmp*« 


(■lie(-k  pitTi'S  oi 
as  slioNvn  bv 
from  the  cohuu 
6.  Galea  vn 
of  leather  or  o 
men  (Nepos,  j 
examples  s.  Ctri 

helmet  of  the  i 
very  different 
those  yet  descril 
an  immovable  i 
leaving  only  two 
so  that  when  pi 
entirely  covered 


.^^ 


YisDge,  whenco  ga 
(SiK  Ital.  xiv.  6 
TIteb.  xi.  373.) 
pres^uta  two  beln) 
t)o»,  butli  fnim  fi 
on  the  left  drai 
fsee,  the  other  aj 
pushed    back,    b 
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nd   sometimes  two  or  three 
i  were  worn,  as  in  the  right- 


igore  ;  yuaoy^  a  projection 
i  front  of  the  fece  like  a  pent, 
les  moveable,  but  more  usu- 
Led;  waparYtfoBi^fs  (buccuke)^ 
tieces,  attached  to  each  side  of 
que  by  hinges,  and  fastened 
le  chin  by  a  clasp  or  a  button ; 
i  bright  ornament,  generally 

by  some  figure  in  relief, 
iras  affixed  to  different  parts 
helmet  In  the  right-hand 
the  <pd\os  consists  of  two 
one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge ; 
lelmet  was  thence  termed  5t- 
in  other  specimens  the  crest 
I  supported  upon   a   similar 

in  the  manner  described 
ler  (jR.  xiii.  614.),  just  under 
ne;  and  sometimes  they  are 
ojecting  in  yery  bold  relief, 
e  front  and  round  the  sides 
Bsque,  as  in  the  colossal  statue 
erra,  when  the  helmet  was 
ifi4ii^aXos,  and  the  ^oXoi  in 
ses,  when  sufficiently  large, 
>nch  each  other,  as  mentioned 
ler,  IL  xiii.  132.  Id.  xvi.  216. 
'EOLA.  A  large  vessel  used 
AcRATOPHORON,  to  hold  the 
fore  it  was  mixed  for  drinking 

(Varro,  de  Vit  Pop,  Rom, 
D.  p.  547.  Interp.  Vet  ad 
^cL  vii.  33.);  evidently  so 
from  bein^  made  in  a  deep 
olar  form  like  a  helmet 
ERICULUH.  Diminutive 
KEUM ;  boUi  in  the  sense  of  a 


ftir  cap  (Frontin.  Strateg,  iv,  7.  29.) ; 
and  a  wig.     Suet.  Otho,  12. 

GALERFTUS.  Wearing  a  fur 
cap  Qfolenu),  like  the  early  inhabi- 
tants of  Latinm ;  and  thence,  by 
implication,  in  rude  or  rustic  attire. 
Prop.  iv.  L  29. 

GALE'RUS  and  GALE'RUM 
(Kup4rj\  A  scull-cap  made  from 
the  skin  of  ani- 
mals with  the  fur 
left  on  ;  worn  by 
rustics  ( Virg.  Mo- 
rel. 121.);  hunts- 
men (Grat  Cyneg, 
339. ) ;  and  by  the  old  inhabitants  of 
Latium,  instead  of  a  helmet  (Virg. 
jEn.y\,6SS.)  The  example  is  given 
by  Du  Choul  (Casiramet  p.  100.), 
from  a  Roman  monument 

2.  A  fur  cap  of  simihir  character, 
but  made  out  of  the  skin  of  a  victim 
which   had    1>een 

slain  at  the  altar, 
and  having  a  spike 
of  olive  wood,  sur- 
rounded by  a  flock 
of  wool,  on  the  top. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg. 
jEn,  ii.  683.)  It 
was  worn  by  the 
Pontifices  (Apul.  ApoL  p.  441.),  and 
the  Salii  (Juv.  viii.  208.),  and  is 
shown  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
ft*om  a  medal  of  M.  Antony. 

3.  A  wig  of  artificial  hair  (Juv.  vi. 
120.  Avian.  Fab,  x  ),  sewn  on  to  a 
scalp,  in  order  to  fit  the  head  in  the 
same  manner  as  still  practised. 
(Tertull.  de  Cult.  Fctm.  Suet.  Otho, 
12.  Compare  Ov.  A,  Am,  iii.  165.) 
Many  of  the  female  busts,  and  even 
some  of  the  portrait  statues,  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  and  Capitol,  are  fur- 
nished with  a  moveable  scalp,  some- 
times executed  in  a  different-coloured 
marble  from  the  rest  of  the  statue, 
so  that  it  could  be  taken  off  and 
changed  at  pleasure;  of  which  an 
instance  is  afforded  by  the  annexed 
bust  from  a  statue  of  Julia  Soemias, 
the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Heliogap- 
balns.    The  entire  scalp  representing 


<'^ 


^. 


ders,  which  are  carved  out  of  the 
solid  block  of  marble.  Some  anti- 
quaries are  of  opinion  that  these 
scalps  were  intended  to  represent 
wigs,  and  infer  from  thence  that  it 
was  the  fkshion  at  Rome  for  females 
of  all  ages  to  shave  off  their  own 
hair,  and  wear  an  artificial  peruke, 
at  the  periods  when  these  busts  were 
executed ;  but  it  is  far  more  reason- 
able to  attribute  the  practice  to  the 
frivolous  and  ever  changing  modes 
of  the  day,  and  to  recognise  in  them 
an  expedient  resorted  to  by  sculptors, 
in  order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  their 
patrons,  who,  being  unwilling  to  see 
their  own  portraits  in  a  h^-dress 
which  was  no  longer  in  vo^e,  could 
by  this  means  alter  the  coiffure  with 
the  change  of  the  day,  without  dis- 
figuring or  mutilating  the  statue. 

OALL/ICJE.     A  pair  of  GavlUh 
§hoeM;    the  original  of   the   French 


gakeheM  and  of  oar  galothes. 
were  low  sh"^  — -*  —    -  • 


They 


stylo  of  (ires 
coroiis  and  a: 
ii.    :;".     Aul. 

common  uso, 
classes,    and 
(Edict.  Diocle 
cimens  in  the 
from  a  sarcopl 
Villa  Amendol 
1830,  which  i 
tween  the  Roi 
one  on  the  left 
prince,  the  otht 
same  nation. 

GA'NEA    01 
eating-house  of 
immoral  descri] 
lities  were  affo 
of   indulgence, 
and  drinking. 
Adelph.  iii.  3.  5 
receptacle  of  thi 
covered   in  the 
Pompeii,   near  i 
town ;  the  public 
a  wine  shop,  and 
a  back  parlour, 
are  painted  in  i 
of  indelicate  su 
of  the  purposes 
plied. 

GA'NEO. 
frequents  a  geuti 
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t,  wluch  aooomits  for  the  con-  | 
terms  in  which  it  ii  ipoken 
edmes  m  a  choice  debcacy, 
oChen  aa  an  inferior  kind  of 
Plin.  £r.  AT.  xxxL  43.  Hor. 
8.  46.  Mart  vil  S7.  Id.  yL  93. 
STRUM.  An  earthenware 
irith  a  tail  swelling  body  or 
irhence  the  name.  Pet  Sat 
&  79.3. 

DLUS  (>au\^f).  A  large 
oU-bodied  Tetael,  which  might 

0  seyeral  uses ;  as,  a  drinking- 
(Plaot   Bud.  T.  S.  32.);   a 
il  (Hom.   Od.  ix.   223.);    a 
ocket  (Herod.  vL  119.) ;  &c 
oSAof  >     A  particular  kind  of 

a  round  boild,  with  a  broad 
ind  capacious  hold  (Festus, 
d.  Oell.  X.  25.  3.),  employed 
Phoenician  merchants  and 
ites,  in  consequence  of  its 
'or  stowing  away  any  quantity 
r. 

r'SAPA,  GAU'SAPE,  and 
APUM(7a^«n}f>  Woollen 
'  a  particular  fitbric,  introduced 
e  about  the  time  of  Augustus, 
had  a  long  nap  on  one  side, 

1  smoother  on  the  other.  It 
d  by  both  sexes  for  articles  of 
It  as  well  as  for  tablecloths, 
I,  bed  covers,  and  other  do- 
purposes.  Plin.  H,N.  yiii. 
eiL  Sat  xxL  9.  Gerlach.  Ov. 

iL  300.  Hor.  Sat  ii.  8.  11. 
iv.  162. 

wi^  made  of  the  light  flaxen 
>culiar  to  the  German  races, 

colour   was    much 

by    the    ladies    of 

Wigs  of  this  kind 
Iso  got  up  and  worn 
I  hired  to  represent  German 
I  at  some  of  the  mock  tri- 
of  the  Roman  emperors  (Pers. 
i  46.),  when  they  decreed 
.▼es     this     honour     without 

subdued  the  country.  The 
in  the  engraving  appears  on  a 
oi  the  colnnm  of  Antoninus, 

to  commemorate  the  victories 

emperor  over  the  Germans ; 


an  appropriate,  but  not  very  noble 
symbol  of  their  defeat 

GAUSAPA'TUS  and  GAUSA- 
PrNUS.  Applied  to  any  thing  made 
of  the  cloth  called  gauMape.  Senec. 
Ep.  53.  Mart.  xiv.  145. 

GEMEL'L  A  R.  A  particular  kind 
of  case  for  holding  oil  (ColumelL  xii. 
50.  10.) ;  the  characteristic  properties 
of  which  are  conjectured  to  consist  in 
having  two  recipients,  side  by  side, 
instead  of  a  single  cavity. 

GENIUS  (dyoBoialtMp),  A  good 
spirit,  or  guardian  an^el  of  the  male 
sex,  believed  to  spring  mto  being  with 
every  mortal  at  his  birth,  and  to  die 
with  him,  after  having  attended  him, 
directed  his  actions,  and  watched  over 
his  welfare  through  life.  (Hor.  Ep. 
ii.  2.  187.  Tibull.  iv.  5.)  He  is  re- 
presented as  a  beautiful  boy,  entirely 


naked  with  the  exception  of  the  youth- 
ful chlamyM  on  his  shoulder,  and 
furnished  with  a  pair  of  bird*s-wings, 
in  the  manner  represented  hj  ue 
annexed  engraving  from  a  pamting 
at  Pompeii.    Compare  Junones. 

2.  Genius  loci.  The  guardian  spirit 
of  a  place  ;  for  amount  the  ancients 
every  spot  and  locality  in  town  or 
country,  buildings,  mountains,  rivers, 
woods,  &c.,  was  believed  to  have  its 
own  peculiar  genius,  or  presiding 
spirit;  which  was  portrayed  under 
the  form  of  a  serpent  (Serv.  ad,  Virg. 
JEn,  T.  85.  Inscript  ap.  Grut  viii. 
4.  Prudent  centra  SymmacK  ii. 
441.) ;  consequently  images  of  these 

8   8   2 
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wan  an  altar 
bttNvcrii  tlicin, 
as  a  vi;:ii  to  »lf- 
t»  r  ji;is-..'ii;jcrs 
froin  "com- 
mitting a  nui- 
sance," out  of  respect  for  the  genius 
who  presides  there. 

3.  {KOKO^alftmy.)  Amongst  the 
Christian  writers  on  sacred  subjects, 
the  Genius  is  represented  as  an  evil 
spirit,  said  to  be  condemned  to  eter- 
nal punishment,  for  his  pride  and 
rebellions  conduct.  Tertull.  Apol.  32. 
Anim,  39.  Lact.  ii.  15. 

GERRiE  (yifi^y).  Any  thing 
made  of  wicker  work  ;  whence  trifles, 
trumpery^  mere  bagatelles.  Plant.  Fan, 
i.  1.  9.  Ep.  ii.  2.  45. 

GER'ULUS.  A  porter.  (Ilor.  Ep. 
ii.  2.  72.  Suet  CaL  40.)  Same  as 
Bajulus. 

GEST  A'TIO.  A  part  of  an  orna- 
mental garden  or  pleasure-ground, 
divided  into  shady  walks  and  vistas 
of  sufficient  extent  for  the  proprietor 
and  his  guests  to  be  carried  about 
them  for  exercise  in  a  palanquin  {lec- 
tica),  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  17.  Id.  ii.  17.  13. 

GESTICULA'RIA.  A  panto- 
mimic actress,  who  expresses  the  cha- 
racter she  has  to  personate  by  dancing 
and  mimetic  action  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  but  without  the  use  of  language. 
AaL  GelL  i.  5.  2. 
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sizes.  Of  tl 
given,  the  toj 
the  other  is  i 


Museum.  Th( 
met  with  in  an} 
consequently  re 
the  Greek  one  i 
Romans  must  ha 
name  for  a  hing 
which  expresses 
GIN'GRINU 
GIRGIL'LUJ 
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tivet  taken  in  war,  but  were  sometimes 
slaves,  and  more  rarely  freebom  citi- 
zens who  Tolonteered  for  the  occasion. 
They  were  also  diyided  into  di£ferent 
classes,  with  characteristic  names,  de- 
scripdve  of  the  weapons  and  accoutre- 
ments they  used,  or  the  peculiar  mode 
in  which  they  fought;  all  of  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  CUssed  Index, 
and  illnstrated  under  their  respective 
titles  ;  but  the  annexed  figure,  repre- 


from    the    curved    and    fine- pointed 
swords  employed  by  foreign  nations, 
or  by  particular  classes  of  their  own 
countrymen ;  all  of  which  were  de- 
signated by  characteristic  names,  enu- 
merated in  the  Classed  Index,  and 
illustrated  under  their  proper  titles. 
I  The  Greek  (l<l>os  had  a  leaf-shaped 
I  blade,  no  gutfd,  but  a  short  cross-bar 
I  at  the  hilt,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 
I  and  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  146.  148.,  all 


seating  the  portrait  of  a  famous  gladi- 
ator in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  from  a 
sepulchral  monument,  will  afford  an 
idea  of  the  usual  appearance,  arms, 
and  accoutrements  of  the  ordiuary 
gladiator,  who  was  not  enlisted  in  any 
of  the  special  bands. 

OLADIATCRIUM.  The  pay  or 
wages  given  to  a  free-bom  person  who 
trained  and  served  as  a  gladiator  for 
hire.     Liv.  xliv.  31. 

GLADIATU'RA.  The  practice 
or  art  of  a  gladiator.  Tac.  ^nn.  iii.  43. 

GLAIVIOLUS  (|i4>«toK).  Dimi- 
native  of  Gladius  ;  same  as  Lingula. 
An].  GeU.  x.  25. 

GLADIUS  «r4K»j).  Like  our 
sward;  in  some  respects  a  general 
term,  descriptive  of  a  certain  class  of 
instruments,  which  admit  of  occasional 
variety  both  in  size  and  shape  ;  but 
more  particularly  used  to  designate 
the  straight,  two-edged,  cutting  and 
tlinisling  glaives  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  soldiery,  as  contrad  istinguished 


from  fictile  vases.  It  was  not  more 
than  twenty  inches  long,  and  was 
suspended  by  a  shoulder-strap  (6a/(nM) 
against  the  left  8id«f,  as  shown  by  the 
figure  of  Agamemnon  at  p.  73.  The 
Romans  used  a  sword  of  similar  cha- 
racter to  the  Greek  one  until  the  time 
of  Hannibal,  when  they  adopted  the 
Spanish  or  Celtiberian  blade  (Polyb. 
vi.  23.),  which  was  straight-edged, 
longer  and  heavier  than  that  of  the 


T1^^ 


Greeks  (Florus.  iL  7.  9.),  as  will  be 
readily  understood  from  the  annexed 
example,  representing  a  Roman  glo'  . 
dius  in  its  sheath,  from  an  original 
found  at  Pompeii.  On  the  triumphal 
arches  and  columns,  the  common 
soldiers  wear  their  swords  in  the 
manner  stated  by  Polybius  (/.  c),  on 
the  right  side,  suspended  by  a  shoulder- 
band,  as  shown  by  the  engravings  at 
pp.  6.  22. 136.  \  the  officers  wear  their 
swords  on  the  left,  attached  to  a  belt 


-.>cnnaN.l   fVon,  a   sUwr," 


(Sail 


•rtter.  rtH  are  for  *    V*""'"™'  '•'e 
Othei.  hare  been  2^!U  ^  ^'"«'" 

»"^r  .is'-'  -V  „ 

-«>.  i.  13.  14.    Lu- 

creti.  360. ),or flax 

(Plin.  H.N.  xxxvl 

}^'  S  <■),  taken  off 

the  flpJndJe  (ftuut) 

*««r  JE    httd    been 

■pun  into  worsted 
or  thread,  and  rolled 
np  into  a  ball  to  be 
wadv  for  using  in 
the  loom.  The  il- 
JjJJJti^tion  is  copied       tt^m^iua 


annexed  engn 
a  .silver  cup 
^^'^rknianshij) 

a  Greek  word, 

^V^  463,  Tert 
between  two  o 
firmness  or  tit 
members,  when 
Hlciripied  hy  the 
f  it^^  large,  roun, 

place  at  intervj 
nary  kirb  stone 


pnvements  of  thti 
(Stat.  iSy/u.  iv,  3, 
the  annexed  eni 
ing  a  part  of  the 
at  the  entrance  t( 
stones  are  not  oi 
T^edge,  to  produc 
hut  are  much  loni 
ones,  and  are  form 
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Pet  Sat  97.  4.),  to  ropport  the  mtt- 
tnn,  precuel J  as  rqireteiited  bj  tlie 


aimezed  engrmviiig,  from  a  terra-cotta 
lamp. 

GRADFLia    SeePAin8,2. 

GRADUa  A  let  of  bed-^teps, 
conaiiting  of  sereral  stairs  (Varro, 
L.L.  w.  168.x  which  were  requisite 


step  bj  which  he  etitered  the  porch 
(VitruT.  iii.  4.  4.)  ;  the  superstition 
of  the  people  leading  them  to  think  a 
contranr  course  ill-omened. 

3.  The  seats  upon  which  the  spec- 
tators sat  in  a  theatre,  amphitheatre, 
or  circus.  (Inscriptap.  Marini.  Frai, 
Arv.  pp.  130.  23.  Compare  Tesbrra 
Theatralis.)  These  were  deep 
steps  rising  over  one  another  in  tiers, 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  view  fVom 
the  larger  theatre  at  Pompeii,  in 
which    the    seats    {gradun)   are  the 


when  the  bedstead  was  of  such  a 
keight  from  the  ground  that  it  could 
not  be  reached  by  a  simple  9camnum, 
The  illustration  represents  Dido's 
Marriage  bed  in  the  Vatican  Virgil, 
with  a  set  of  these  steps  at  its  foot 

1.  A  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
file  porch  (^pronao»)  of  a  temple. 
(C^  AtL  iw.  \.  Virg.  ^n,  L  448.) 
In  Greek  temples  it  usually  con- 
ngted  of  only  three  steps;  but  the 
Roman  architects  added  a  dozen  or 
more,  and  sometimes  divided  them 
into  two  flights,  as  in  the  annexed 


larger  steps;  the  smaller  ones,  run- 
ning direct  from  the  doors  of  en- 
trance, being  only  staircases  {9cahB% 
by  which  the  spectator  descended 
until  he  arrived  at  the  particular 
gradm,  on  which  the  place  belonging 
to  him  was  situated. 

4.  The  parallel  ridges,  like  steps, 
on  the  inside  of  a  dice-box  (/ritiUuM), 
for  the  purpose  of  mixing  the  dice 


nple  from  the  ruins  of  a  small 
temple  in  the  Forum  at  Pompeii.  In 
an  eaies,  however,  the  steps  were  of 
an  uneven  number,  in  order  that  the 
penon  ascending,  who  naturally  com- 
menced with  hia  right  foot,  might 
plnee  the  tame  one  on  the  topmost 


when  shaken,  and  giving  them  a  dis- 
position to  rotate  when  cast  from  it 
(Auson.  Profeu,  i.  28.) ;  as  shown  by 
Uie  section  in  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  an  original  discovered  at  Rome. 
5.  The  hues  or  wrinkles  on  the 
roof  of  a  horse's  mouth,  which  re- 
semble those  in  a  dice-box.  Veg. 
F«f.i.  22.  11.    7&.  2.  4. 


(lrfss(Ml  iij  this  iiKiriiH'r  (Su«t.  .N*/r». 
r)  1 .  )  ;  and  a  '•tatiir  rrprcM-ntinL'-  that 
I'liijxTnr  in  th*'  <-h:ir,i.t.  r  ot'  Apoli.. 
<';th,ii(i-<lii-  (  .1///.S.  J'n--( 'i,  III.  111.  4.) 
has  the  liair  jiartcd  in  the  centre,  and 
regularly  crimped  on  both  sides,  like 
a  girrs. 

GR^COSTAiyiUM.  Capitol. 
«  Anitmin,  8.     Same  as 

GR^COS'TASIS.  The  foreign 
embctaty;  a  buildiDg  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  near  the  Comitium,  in  which 
amhassadors  from  foreign  states  were 
lodged  at  the  public  expense  during 
their  mission.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  155. 
Cic.  Q.  Fr.  ii.  1.)  Three  magnificent 
Corinthian  columns,  with  a  portion 
of  their  entablature,  still  standing 
under  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
Palatine  hill,  are  supposed  by  some 
antiquaries  to  be  the  remains  of  this 
edifice ;  but  the  style  of  the  architec- 
ture, which  presents  one  of  the  most 
perfect  models  now  remaining  in 
Rome,  is  certainly  antecedent  to  the 
reign  of  Antoninus,  to  which  period 
any  ruins  of  the  Grascostasis,  if  they 
now  remained,  must  belong,  as  it  was 
rebuilt  by  that  emperor,  after  having 
been  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  Capi- 
tol. AnUmitL.  8. 

ORALLY.  A  fKiir  of  Mtilts  made, 
as  they  still  are,  with  a  fork  to  em- 
brace the  foot;  and  originally  in- 
Tented  for  the  actors  who  npr«ft«-»«J 


M  nicii  <-oi 
thesf.  each 
(d  a  diir.-iv 

<;i:apl 

77/M7/.      A 
the  sharp-ji 
employed  fc 
with  wax. 
Claud.  35. 

GRAPH 
pointed  inst 
made  of  iroi 
writing  on 
with  wax. 
Am.  I  11.  21 


scnts  an  orig 
nine  inches  lo 
tion  at  Rome, 
and  shut  (to 
ample  testimc 
anecdotes  wh 
being  woundc 
this  instrnmei 
Cai  28.  Sene 
GREGA'I 
orderly  or  con 
rank  and  file. 
Hist.  V.  1.)     ' 
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(Cic  Dm.  ii.  41. 
m.  Pedo  Albin.  i. 
plied  in 
special 
tlie  lap 
r  made 
pup  the 
ri  of  a 
mantle, 
en  do 
xms,  in 
form  a 
3  for 
any. 

Thna, 

oeu  it  differs  Arom  sinuM, 
as  formed  over  the  chest, 
Jie  grtmium  fell  lower  down 
tlie  belly,  as  in  the  annexed 
>n  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp ; 
listinction  is  not  always  pre- 

HITS  {yfi^s  and  ypiwos). 
a  Greek  word,  denoting  one 
irions  kinds  of  fishing-nets 
I  in  Greece  (Oppian.  Hal 

but  of  what  precise  nature 
iscertained.      The    Romans 

same  term  to  designate  an 
r  war  (Not  Tires,  p.  126.). 
leteristic  properties  of  which 
VLj  unknown.  From  some 
with  these  objects  the  same 
I  nsed  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
f  any  thing  doubtful  or  ob* 
ch  as  a  riddle  or  enigma. 
.  Fem.  20.  Aul.GelUi.  2.  2. 
f  A  and  GRUMA  {yvAy^v), 
iment  usedby  land-surreyors, 
I,  and  persons  of  that  class ; 
IS  set  up  as  an  index  for  the 
of  enabling  them  to  draw 
«,  or  direct  their  roads  per- 
raight  to  any  given  point 
9,  p.  63.  Hyg.  de  Limit  p. 
es.)  Hence  degrumari^  to 
raight  (LuciL  Sat,  iii.  15. 
)\  and  grvma,  the  central 
which  four  cross-roads  meet 

^  and  GRYPHUS  (tH^). 
i;  a  fkbulous  animal  (Plin. 


H,  N,  X.  69.  X  mostly  represented  with 
the  body  and  legs  of  a  lion,  sar- 
moanted  by  the 
head  and  wings 
of  an  eagle; 
thus  combining 
strength  with  agi- 
lity. It  was,  con- 
sequently, em- 
ployed as  an 
emblem  of  vigi- 
lance, and  is  frequently  represented 
in  tombs  and  on  sepulchral  lamps,  as 
it  were  in  the  act  of  guarding  the 
remains  deposited  therein.  The  ex- 
ample, from  a  terra-cotta  lamp,  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualities  and  character- 
istics described. 

GUBBRNACULUM  (jnfidXiov). 
A  rudder  t  which  originally  was  no< 
thing  more  than  a  large  oar,  with  a 
very  broad  blade,  as  in  we  right-hand 
figure,  from  the  column  of  Trajan, 
either  fastened  by  braces  (/tmes, 
Veg.  Mil,  iv.  46.  C«^A<u,  Eur.  Hd, 
1 556.)  outside  the  quarters  of  a  vessel, 
or  passed  through  an  aperture  in  the 


bulwarks ;  but  in  its  more  improved 
form  it  was  furnished  with  a  cross- 
bar inboard,  which  served  as  a  tiller, 
like  the  left-hand  figure,  from  a  Pom- 
peian  punting  ;  and  its  different  parts 
were  distinguished  by  the  following 
names :  aiuo,  the  handle,  a  ;  c2ainit, 
the  tiller,  b  ;  pinna,  the  blade,  c. 
The  word  is  frequently  used  in  the 
plural;  because  the  ancient  vessels 
were  commonly  frimished  with  two 
rudders,  one  on  each  quarter  (wood- 
cut, p.  247.),  each  of  which  had  its 

T  T 
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GUBERNATOR. 


own  helmsman,  if  the  yessel  was  a 
largeone  (Scheffer, 3fi/.  Nav,  p.  301. ) ; 
hot  were  both  managed  by  a  single 
steersman  when  it  was  small  enough, 
as  in  the  following  example. 

GUBERNA'TORCicv^cpK^O-  A 
helmsman  or  pibt,  who  sat  at  the 
stem  to  steer  the  vessel  (Cic.  Sen.  9.), 
gave  orders  to  the  rowers,  and  di- 
rected the  management  of  the  sails. 


GUTTUS. 
4. ),  as  in  the  annexed  example ;  but 


(Virg.  jEn,  x.  218.  Lucan.  viiL  193.) 
He  was  next  in  command  to  the 
magistert  and  immediately  above  the 
proreta,  (Scheffer,  Mil  I^av.  p.  302.) 
The  illustration  is  fi'om  a  bas-relief 
found  at  Pozzuoli. 

GURGUST'IOLUM.  (Apul. 
Met,  i.  p.  17.  iv.  p.  70.)  Diminutive  of 

GURGUST'IUM.  Any  small, 
dark,  and  gloomy  hovel  or  dwelling- 
place.     Cic.  Pis.  6.  Suet  Gramm.  11. 

GUSTA'TIO.  Any  kind  of  deli- 
cacy taken  as  a  relish  or  stimulant 
to  the  appetite  before  a  meal.  Pet. 
Sat.  21.  6.  Id.  31.  8. 

GUSTATCRIUM.  The  tray 
upon  which  a  gustatio  was  served  up  ; 
often  made  of  valuable  materials, 
and  lined  with  tortoise-shell.  Pet 
Sat  84.  1.  Plin.  Ep  v.  6.  37.  Com- 
pare  Mart  xiv.  88. 

GUSTUM  and  GUSTUS.  (Apic. 
iv.  5.  Biart.  xl  31.  and  52.)  Same 
as  Gustatio. 

GUTT^  DrqM,  in  architecture, 
mei  principally  under  the  triglyphs 
of  the  Done  order,  in  the  architrave, 
and  under  the  tsenia  (Vitruv.  iv.  3, 


-B5^ 

sometimes  also  applied  under  the 
mutules  of  the  order  (Vitruv.  !▼.  9. 
6.),  as  in  th^  example  s.  Epistj/tia, 
p.  262.  They  are  shaped  like  the 
frustra  of  cones,  and  represent  the 
drops  of  water  which  distil  from 
above,  and  hang  in  pendant  drops 
below. 

GUTTUR'NIUM  {yrp6xoos),  A 
tcater-jugy  or  ewer;  employed  espe- 
cially for  pouring  water 
over  the  hands  before 
and  after  meals.  (Fes- 
tus,  8.  V.)  Many  of  these 
have  been  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  with  a  lip  in 
front,  upright  handle  be- 
hind, round  throat,  and 
full  body,  similar  to  our  jugs,  hot  of 
a  more  tasteful  outline  and  of  richer 
workmanship.  The  word  is  finrmad 
from  GuTTUB,  but  the  terminatioM, 
wmitfm,  is  an  augmentative,  indicating 
that  it  had  a  larger  mouth,  as  shown 
in  the  example,  fi'om  a  Pompeian 
original. 

GUTTUS.  A  jug  with  a  wy 
narrow  neck  and  small  month,  fron 
which  the  liquid  poured 
out  flowed  in  small  quan- 
tities, or  drop  by  drop 
(Varro,  £.Z.  v.  124.),  as 
the  name  implies.  Ves- 
sels of  this  kind  were  used 
at  the  sacrifice  for  pouring 
wine  into  the  patera  to  make  a  libntioa 
(Plin.  H.N.  xvL  73.)  ;  in  eariy  times, 
or  by  persons  of  moderate  means,  m  a 
wine  jug  at  the  table,  before  the 
Greek  epichysis  was  substituted  in  its 
pUice  (Hor.  Sat  i.  6.  118.  Varro^ 
i,c,)\  in  the  baths  for  dropping  oil 
on  the  strigil  with  which  the  bather 
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if  ill  order  to  lubricate  the 
teTent  it  from  wounding 
UT.  Sat  iiL  263.)  ;  and 
il-cruet,  in  general  (  Aul. 
.)  The  example  represents 
guUu$  from  a  Pompeian 

SIAR'CHUS  (yvftyoffU 
3reek  magistrate  who  had 
tendence  of  the  public 
id  a  jurisdiction  over  all 
nted  them.  He  wore  a 
k  and  white  shoes  (Plut 
,  and  carried  a  stick  with 
orrected  the  youths  who 
my  impropriety,  or  were 
leemly  or  indecorous  con- 
>erforming  their  exercises, 
it  4.  42.  Val.  Max.  ix. 
Sidon.  Ep,  ii.  2. 
SIUM  (yvtiydaioy),  A 
Ling  in  which  the  youth 
rere  instructed  in  one  of 
il  branches  of  their  edu- 
igned  for  the  develop- 
ir  physical  powers  by  the 
[ymnastic  exercises.     Al- 

town  in  Greece  had  an 
»f  this  kind,  and  Athens 
ree,  the  Lyceum,  Cynos- 

the  Academia;  all  of 
constructed' upon  a  scale 
plendour,  and  furnished 
kind  of  convenience ;  — 
i  open  apartments,  colon- 
f  walks,  baths,  and  other 
I  conducive  to  the  health 
»f  the  large  concourse  re- 
her  as  performers  and 
)r  for  the  enjoyment  of 
I  scientific  conversation, 
evotes  an  entire  chapter 

(v.  11.)  to  a  description 
ner  in  which  they  were 
md  remains  of  several 
lave  been  discovered  at 
erapolis,  and  Alexandria 
all,  however,  too  much 
to  afford  an  undoubted 
etponding  minutely  with 
lils,  or  which  might  be 
I  an  authority  sufficiently 
clear  up  the  many   ob- 


scurities still  apparent  in  his  account. 
I  Yet  enough  is  left  of  them  to  show 
I  that  all  the  three  edifices  were  con- 
structed   upon    one    and    the    same 
general  principle,  only  varied  in  the 
'  details  and  such  local  distribution  of 
'  the  parts,  as  the  nature  of  the  site  or 
'  taste  of  the  architect  would  naturallv 
induce; — a  principle,  however,  which 
is  the  very  reverse  of  that  adopted  by 
'  the  commentators  on   Vitruvios,   in 
the  conjectural  plans  which  they  have 
!  invented  to  illustrate  his  text ;  for  all 
of  them,  without  exception,  conmiit 
the  remarkable  error  of  placing  the 
'  various  apartments  round  the  extreme 
i  sides  of  the  building,  with  the  corri- 
dors within  them,  surrounding  a  large 
I  open  area,  forming  the  greater  part 
of  the   ground-plot,  which  thus  re- 
mains unoccupied  ;    whereas  in  all 
the  three  examples  above  mentioned, 
the   main   body   of   the   building  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the   plan, 
upon   the  very  site  which  the  con- 
jectural   designs    leave    unoccupied. 
And  this   arrangement   is  precisely 
similar    to    that    adopted    for    the 
Roman   Therms,   of  which  the  re- 
mains are  more  complete,  and  which 
were   undoubtedly  constructed  after 
the  model  of  the  Greek  Gymnasia ; 
as  will  be  at  once  apparent  by  com- 
paring the  plan  «.  Therm je  with  the 
one  here  annexed,  which  represents 
a  survey   from   the    Gynmasium   at 
Ephesus,  the  most    perfect    of    the 
three.      The   dark    tint    shows    the 
actual  remains;  the  lighter  one,  the 
restorations,   which,    ^though    par- 
tially conjectural,  will  be   perceived, 
npon  a  close  inspection,  to  be  in  a 
great  measure  authorised  by  the  cor- 
responding parts  in  existence.     With 
regard  to  the  names  and  uses  assigned 
to  each  portion  of  the  plan,  they  have 
been  made  to  accord,  as  near  as  can 
be,   with    the    words    of    Vitruvius, 
which  is  satisfactorily  accomplished 
in  all  the  more  important  particu- 
lars ;  sufficiently,  at  least,  to  give  the 
reader  a  clear  and  accurate  notion  of 
the  number  and  variety  of  parts  es- 
T  T  2  ^ 


uu^(>I>h«-rs     und      ri'l< 


trnviui  directs,     b.   A  double  corri-  and  P 

dor  fiicing  the  touth  (porticus  duplex  a  largi 

ad  meridianas  reyiones  conversa),  so  tended 

coDttmcted,    that    the    inside    -walk  -.r.^-'-.- 
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iDftead  of  two»  as  in  Um  present  ex- 
ample ;  but  the  proximate  situation  is 
the  same  in  both,  a  Elaeothenvm; 
the  first  apartment  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  yoaths*  exercising^hall  (ad 
smittram  ephebei).  h.  Prigidarivtm; 
a  chamber  of  low  temperatnre  ad- 
joining the  oiling-room,  situated  pre- 
cisely as  VitniTias  directs  it  should 
be,  and  as  it  is  shown  to  be  in  the 
painting  fWmi  the  Therms  of  Titus 
mtrodnced  «.  Elaeothesium.  Be- 
yond this,  in  the  plan  of  VitruTius, 
was  a  third  division,  forming  the 
angle  which  corresponded  wiUi  the 
fngida  lavatio  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  which  was  occupied  by  the  pas- 
sage which  conducted  to  the  mouth 
of  the  fhmaoe  (iter  ad  propnigeum)^ 
but  which  in  our  example  is  shown 
at  the  letter  n.  i.  The  next  room  is 
probably  a  Tatidarium,  Uiough  not 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius  ;  but  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  thermal  chamber  re- 
sembles the  disposition  of  that  apart- 
ment in  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  k. 
Comcamerata  sudatio;  the  vaulted 
sudatory,  which  has  its  warm-water 
bath  (calda  lavatio,  l)  at  one  extremity, 
and  the  LaeomicuM  (m)  at  the  other. 
The  apartment  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  is  placed  in  the  same  con- 
tiguity to  the  furnace  (o),  and  is 
constructed  of  similar  shape  and 
dimensions,  was  probably  another 
sudatory,  with  its  warm  bath  (p), 
and  Laconicnm  (q),  having  a  separate 
entrance  from  the  Ephebeum  and 
adjacent  apartments.  The  use  of 
the  three  rooms  yet  unappropriated 
(bbb)  is  quite  conjectural;  but  the 
larger  and  central  one  seems,  from 
its  sixe  and  locality,  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  game  of  ball,  for 
which  a  room  was  provided  in  every 
gymnasium,  and  consequently  to  be 
the  Spharistarium ;  the  two  angular 
ones  would  serve  for  some  other  of 
the  many  games  to  which  the  Greeks 
were  devoted.  The  parts  thus  far 
described  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
covered  apartments  which  Vitruvius 
appean  to  designate  collectively  the 


palaatra.  On  the  outside  of  these 
were  disposed  three  more  corridors 
(extra  autem  vorticus  tre»\  one  (s)  a 
double  one  facing  the  north,  which 
received  the  company  from  the  peri- 
style (una  ex  peristylio  exeuntibuM, 
qua  gpectauerit  ad  septentrionem,  per* 
fieiatur  duplex)  ;  and  two  others 
(tt),  called  xyati  (iyaroi)  by  the 
Greeks,  with  exercising  grounds  in 
front  of  them  (stadiata),  furnished 
with  an  elevated  path  all  round,  to 
preserve  the  spectators  from  contact 
with  the  oiled  bodies  of  those  en- 
gaged at  their  exercises.  Between 
these  and  the  double  corridor  facing 
the  south  (b)  were  laid  out  a  number 
of  open  walks  (hypathra  ambulati' 
onesy  TopoSpo/itScs),  planted  with  trees, 
and  having  open  spaces  (stationeM) 
left  at  intervals,  and  laid  with  pave- 
ments for  the  convenience  of  exercise. 
Beyond  this  was  the  stadium  (w), 
provided  with  seats  to  accommodate 
the  large  concourse  of  spectators  that 
usually  assembled  to  view  the  exer- 
cises of  the  athleta. 

GYNiECE'UM,  GYNECFUM, 
and  GYNiECONFTIS  (ywauctlop, 
ywauntylris).  That  part  of  a  Greek 
house  which  was  set  apart  for  the 
exclusive  use  and  occupation  of  the 
female  portion  of  the  family,  like  the 
Itarem  of  a  modem  Turkish  residence. 
(Terent  Phonn.  v.  6.  22.  Plant. 
Most  iiu  2.  72.  Vitruv.  vi.  7.  2.) 
The  situation  of  these  apartments  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy,  and 
still  remains  in  some  respects  doubt- 
ful. From  the  words  of  Vitruvius, 
who  commeiweM  his  description  of  a 
Greek  house  with  the  Gynsceum,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  it  formed 
the  front  part  of  the  house  immedi- 
ately after  the  entrance;  but  this  is 
so  much  at  variance  with  the  close 
and  studied  seclusion  in  which  Greek 
females  were  kept,  that  it  must  be 
given  up  as  untenable.  At  the 
Homeric  period,  the  women's  apart- 
ments appear  to  have  been  situated 
in  an  upper  story  (inr^^v)  ;  and  in 
after   times    the    same    distribution 


.•l..:i'l 


;j^  it  i-»  bi'i  <iowii  on  tin*  coiijcotural 
plan  of  a  (ireek  house*  at  p.  '2'r2.y  on 
which  it  is  marked  e. 

2.  Ani<iDgst  the  Komans,  a  vioth 
factory,  or  establinhineDt  in  ^hich 
only  women  were  employed  in  tspin- 
Ding  and  weaving.  Cod.  Just.  li. 
27.  5.  Id.  11.  7.  5. 

8.  The  Emperors  seraglio.  Lact. 
MorL  perMCut.  2 1 . 

GYNiECIA'RILS  or  GYNM-/- 
CIUS.  The  overseer  or  master  of 
the  factory  girls  in  a  yympceum,  or 
spinning  and  weaving  establishment. 
Imj).  Con.st  Cud.  1 1.  7.  3.  Cod.  Theo- 
dos.  10.  20.  2. 

GYPSOPLASTES.  One  wlio 
takes  ca^ts  in  j)laster  of  Paris  (fj'jp- 
*mm).  Cassifxlor.  Var.  Kp.  vii.  .'i. 
Compare  Juv.  ii.  4.,  Mhcre  fiypsum 
means  the  cast  itself. 


II. 

IIABE'NA.  LiUtrally  that  hy 
which  any  thing  is  held,  hoinul. 
drawn,  or  fastened  ;  whence  the  fol- 
lowing more  special  senses  :  — 

1.  {yivltn).      Mostly    used    in    t*^** 


tmgui'i 
bitted  ( 
the  tx;i 
X  A 
shaft  ot 
(Lucan. 
Tl.M,   1.. 

4.  A 
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(Mart  Tii.  67.  Id.  xit.  49.  Compare 
Senec  Ep.  15.  and  56.  Jut.  tI.  421.) 


The  illustration  represents  a  youth 
in  the  gymnasium  lifting  a  pair  of 
kaltere*  from  the  ^and,  with  two 
examples  of  the  different  forms  in 
which  they  were  made  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  engraving,  all  from  de- 
iigna  on  fictile  vases :  the  large  one 
at  the  top  will  afford  a  specimen  of 
the  wMuaa  gravis  of  Javenal  (/.  c. ). 

HAM  A  (Afiri),  A  pail  or  bucket; 
oaed  in  the  wine  cellar  (Plant.  Mil 
ill.  2.  43.)  ;  by  firemen  and  others 
fbr  extinguishing  conflagrations  (Juv. 
xiT.  305.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  3^  2.);  for 
drawing  water  from  a  well.  UIp. 
Dig.  33.  7.  12.  §  21. 

HAMATUS,  sc  Ensis,  (Oyid. 
Met  ▼.  80.)    See  Falx,  6. 

2.  See  LoRiCA,  6. 

HAMICyTA.  An  angler;  who 
fishes  with  a  line  and  hook  (Aamitf ), 


as  contradistingaished  from  one  who 
nets  his  prey.  (Plant  Rud,  iL  2. 
5.  Varro,  ap.  Non.  s,  v,  p.  25.)  The 
iUnstration  is  copied  from  a  painting 


at  Pompeii,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
town  appear  to  have  been  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  amusement  of  angling, 
arising,  perhaps,  from  their  proximity 
to  the  Samo  ;  for  the  landscapes 
painted  on  the  walls  of  their  houses 
frequently  contain  the  figure  of  an 
angler,  who  always  wears  the  peculiar 
kind  of  hat  here  shown,  or  one  very 
similar  to  it,  and  carries  a  fish-basket 
of  the  same  shape  as  our  figure. 

HAMOTRAHO'NES.  A  nick- 
name given  to  anglers,  and  to  the 
gaolers  who  dragged  up  the  corpse  of 
a  criminal,  after  execution,  from  the 
camificina  on  to  the  Gemonian  stairs ; 
both  in  allusion  to  their  use  of  a 
hook  (hamus).     Festus,  «.  v, 

HAMULUS.  Diminutive  of 
Hamcts.  a  small  fish-hook  (Plant 
Stick,  ii.  2.  16.  Apul.  Apol,  p.  460. 
Jlexus) ;  a  surgeon's  instrument 
Celsus  vii.  7.  4. 

HA'MUS  (47»c«rrpoy).  A  fish- 
hook, made  of  various  sizes,  and  in 
form  and  character  precisely  like  our 
own.     Plant.  Cic  Hor.  Ov. 

2.  (JkyKurrpov),  The  Greeks  ap- 
plied the  same  name  to  a  hook  on 
the  top  of  a  boftbin  (mfviop)^  round 
which  the  thread  for  making  the 
woof  in  weaving  was  wound  (Plato, 
Hep.  X.  p.  616.  c.)  ; 
and  probably  the  Ro- 
mans likewise,  though 
the  word  is  not  found 
in  any  remaining  pas- 
sage with  this  meaning; 
but  the  hook  itself  is 
plainly  shown  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing, representing  l^da's  work-basket, 
from  a  painting  at  Pompeii,  which 
contains  two  bobbins,  each  furnished 
with  a  hook  of  this  description,  and 
four  balls  of  spun  thread  ready  for 
winding  on  a  bobbin. 

3.  The  thorn  of  a  briar  (Ov.  Nut, 
j  115.);  whence  applied  to  the  hook 
!  of  the  weapon  called  karpe  (Ov.  Met. 

iv.  719),  attributed  to  Perseus  and 
I  Mercury,  which  exactly  resembles 
'  the  thorn  of  a  briar,  as  shown  by  the 
;  annexed  example,  from  a  Pompcdni 


„j.  K^f  me  mil.  ' 

4.  An  iron  hook  or  thorn,  of  which 
several  were  set  in  a  frame  to  form  a 
brush  or  comb  witli  wliich  tow,  oakum, 
or  un wrought  flax  was  carded  and 
pulled  into  even  flakes.  Plin.  H.  N, 
xiz.  3. 

5.  The  hook  or  ring  by  which 
each  jpbte  in  a  flexible  coat  of  mail 
waa  joined  to  ita  neighbour  when 
Hbtj  ware  merely  linked  together, 
Inafjfiail  of  being  aewn  on  to  a  lab- 
aferatam  of  linen  (Vir^.  JBn.  iit 
467.)  I  aa  explained  and  illnstrated  «. 

L0B1CA,6. 

6.  A  aorgical  inatniment,  the  pre- 
of  which  is  not  ascer- 

Gelsoa»  tIL  7. 15. 

7.  A  land  of  cake,  the  nature  of 
wUehia  unknown.  ApuLJIfcl.  x.319. 

HAPffECik^).  The  ydlow  sand 
aprinkled  orer  wreatlers  after  they 
were  anointed,  in  order  that  they 
■li^  obtain  a  firm  hold  upon  each 
other  (Mart  TiL  67.);  nence  a 
dbucf  of  duH  raimd  m  walkmg  (Se- 
naea,  Sjp.  67.  X  with  which  Seneca 
eom^aisa  that  he  was  smothered  in 
the  Grotto  of  Pansilipo.  In  the  first 
Uloatfation  to  the  article  Lucta,  a 
basket  ia  aean  on  the  fpronnd  between 
the  wnatlera,  in  aUnsum  to  the  prac- 
tice daaeribad. 

HARA.  A  pig-atyi  especially 
Ibr  a  breading  aow.  (ColnmelL  TiL 
ft.  o  nu  »-  •-  ^    *• 
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water,  a  bucket,  for  instaDce,  from  a 
well  (Ulp.  Dig.  37.  7.  12.  §  21.);  and 


as  a  grappling-iron  in  naval  warfare, 
for  teiaing  the  rigging  of  an  enemy's 
▼esiel,  to  as  to  bring  it  up  to  close 
qnarters  (Liv.  xzx.  10.),  and  similar 
purposes.  The  example,  which  is 
copied  from  a  bronze  original  in  the 
British  Moseum,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  (/.  c),  where  it  is  de- 
scribed as  an  instrument  made  with 
a  number  of  iron  prongs,  bending  in- 
wards like  the  fingers  of  the  human 
hand,  so  as  to  catch  in  different  ways. 
A  wooden  handle  was  added  of  various 
lengths,  as  best  suited  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  employed. 

HARPAS'TUM  (ifnrairr<Jy).  A 
ball  employed  for  a  particular  kind 
of  game  in  vogue  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  was  of  larger  di- 
mensions than  the  paganica,  but 
smaller  than  the  foUis.  The  game  at 
which  it  was  used  was  played  with 
a  single  ball,  and  any  number  of 
players,  divided  into  two  parties  ;  the  . 
otjccC  of  each  person  being  to  seize 
the  ball  from  the  ground  (whence  it  , 
it  associated  with  the  epithet  pulveru- 
tenia,  dusty  X  ftnd  to  throw  it  amongst 
hit  own  mends.  The  party  which 
first  socceeded  in  casting  it  out  of 
bcmnds  gained  the  victory.  Mart 
IT.  19.  l£  vii.  62.  and  67.  Mercurial. 
ilrf.  Gym.  iL  5. 

HARPE  (flipinj).  A  particular  | 
kind  of  sword  or  dagger,  with  a  hook  ' 
like  a  thorn  {hamui),  projecting  from  , 
the  blade  at  a  certain  distance  below  : 
the  point  (smcro)  ;  as  shown  by  the  ' 
fignre  on  the  top  of  the  opposite  page.  , 
lliit  wetjxm  is  fiibled  to  have  been  , 
nsed  by  Jupiter  (Apollodor.  BiM.  i. 
^),  Herculet  (Eurip.  Ion,  191.)*  and  { 
more  particularly  by  Mercury  and 


Perseus  (Ov.  Met.  v.  176.  ih  69.),  to 
the^  last  of  whom  it  is  universally 
assigned,  as  a  characteristic  weapon, 
by  the  ancient  artists  in  their  sculp- 
tures, paintings,  and  engraved  gems. 
HARUS'PEX  (UfHHTK^os).  A 
soothsayer  and  diviner,  who  affected 
to  foretell  future  events  by  inspecting 
the  entrails  of  victims,  and  to  interpret 
the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, such  as  lightning,  thunder,  me- 
teoric effects,  earthquakes,  &c. ;  thus 
assuming  the  combined  powers  of  an 
ExTisPEX  and  an  Auuur,  both  of 
whom  held  a  regular  political  oflice, 
were  appointed  by  the  government, 
and  used  as  state  engines.  But  the 
hanutpex  held  no  sacerdotal  nor  public 
position ;  and  amongst  the  educated 
classes  was  regarded  with  much  less 
respect  than  the  other  two;  though 
.  he  carried  his  jugglery  to  a  much 
I  greater  extent  than  either,  in  order 
!  to  trade  more  effectively  upon  the 
:  popular  credulity.  Cic.  Div.  i.  39. 
,  Val.  Max.  1.  1.  S  1.  Columell.  i.  8. 
,  6.  Herzog.  ad  SalL  Cat  47.  2. 

HARUS'PICA.  a  female  who 
practises  the  same  arts  as  the  Nunt- 
sper.     Plant.  Mil,  iii.  1.  98. 

HASTA  (hxos).  A  spear;  used 
as  a  pike   for  thrusting,  and  as  a 


Jj^iii- 


missile  to  be  thrown  from  the  hand. 
It  consisted  of  three  separate  parts  : 
the  head  (cmtpis<,  alxt*^  and  4iri^(>orl$) 
of  bronze  or  iron ;  the  shaft  {haatile, 
I6pv)  of  ash  or  other  wood ;  and  a 
metal  point  at  the  butt  end  {sjnculum, 
cavpwrfip  or  trr^pa^),  which  served  to 
fix  it  upright  in  the  ground,  or  as  an 
offensive  arm  if  the  regular  head  got 
broken  off.  (Polyb.  vi.  25.)  The 
top  figure  in  the  annexed  illustration 
represents  a  Roman  spearhead,  from 
an  excavation   in   Lincolnshire!   the 


Virgil,    totmded   to   represent   the 

attftek  and  defence  of  a  fortified  poet ; 

whiU  al  the  Mme  time  it  illostrates 

;;  and  <Mralaina  the  more  special  terms 

i  adopted  for  describing  the  action  em- 

plojed.    It  will  be  obserred  that  the 

tignre  on  the  ground  has  the  inside  of 

me  hand  tamed  outwards,  or  Arom 

himself,  so  that  in  soch  a  position  he 

most  have  discharged  his  spear  with 

a  sort  of  twist  to  gi^e  it  impetus, 

which  is  expressed  bj  the  phrases 

raters  (Stat  7%e6.  iz.  108.),  or  tar- 

qmf  Cnr^  Mil  x.  685.  xiL  536.); 

abore  haye  the  back  of  the 

ootwaida,  and  the  little 

1  of  the  thumb,  towards 

the' heni  fl' «*** — 
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muffled,  or  cohered  with  a  batton  or 
b«ll  ipUa)  at  the  end,  like  our  foiU 
(  Plin.  £1.  N,  viii.  6.),  a«ed  by  soldiers 
at  their  exercises  (Hist  B,  A/r,  72.). 
and  at  reviews  or  sham  fights.  Liv. 
xxvL  51. 

7.  HoMia  pampinea.  The  thyrsus 
of  Bacchus,  so  termed  because  it  was 
ori^naliy  a  spear  with  its  head 
buried  in  vine  leaves  (Virg.  ^n.  vii. 


^ 


kg^<r^'^. 


396.  Calpum.  Ed,  z.  65.>  as  in  the 
annexed  example  from  a  Pompeian 
painting. 

8.  Heuia  graminea  (icdfta{).  A  spear 
made  of  the  tall  Indian  reed,  which 
it  was  usual  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
oolooal  statues  of  Minerva,  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  its  imposing  length  and  size. 
Cic.  Verr.  iu  4.  66. 

9.  Hastu  calibarU.  A  spear,  with 
the  point  of  which  the  Roman  bride- 
groom parted  the  hair  of  his  betrothed 
on  the  marriage  day.  {Festus  ».  v. 
Ovid.  FoMt  ii.  560.  hasta  recurva. ) 
The  epithet  "hooked"  or  "bent," 
which  Ovid  applies  to  this  instru- 
ment, plainly  intimates  that  it  was 
not  an  ordinary  spear  that  was  used 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  rustic  spear, 
or  Spabux,  which  see. 

10.  Htuia  pubUca,  A  spear  set 
up  as  the  sign  of  a  public  auction 
when  goods  were  publicly  disposed  of 
to  the  highest  bidder  (Nep.  AtL  xxv. 
6.  Cic.  Off,  iL  8.) ;  a  practice  arising 
from  the  predatory  habits  of  the  old 
Romans,  who,  when  they  disposed  of 
the  launder  taken  in  war,  planted  a 
spear  by  the  side  of  the  booty,  to  in- 
dicate whence  the  right  of  ownership 
accroed. 

11.  Uaala  centumviralis,  A  spear 
which  it  was  customary  to  set  up  as 
an  emblem  of  authority  in  the  courts 
of  the  centumviri  ;  whence  the  ex- 
preasion,  ceniummralem  haatam  erigere, 
means  to  summon  the  centumvirs  to 
their  judgment-seats ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  open  their  court  Suet  Aug,  36. 
Mart  viL  63. 


HASTA'RH.      Veg.    MU,    ii.  2. 
Same  as  Hastati. 
I      HASTA'RIUM.     Au  auction-room 
.  (Tertull.  Apol,  13.)  ;   a  catalogue  of 
I  sale.     Id.  ad  Nation,  i.  10. 

HASTA'TI.     In  general  any  per- 

•  sons  armed  with  spears;  but  in  a 

more  special  sense  the  Hastati  were  a 

)  particular  body  of  heavy-armed  in- 

I  fantr}',  constituting  the  first  of  the 

I  three    classes    into    which    the    old 

,  Roman  legion  was  subdivided.    They 

consisted  of  the  youngest  men,  and 

were  posted  in  the  first  line  of  the 

battle  array,  at  least  until  the  latter 

I  cud  of  the  republic,  when  the  custom 

,  had    obtained    of    drawing    up    the 

Roman   army  in   lines,   by  cohorts; 

and,  consequently,  the  old  distinctions 

between  the  Hastati,  Principes,  and 

I  Triarii,   in  regard  to  the  respective 

I  positions  occupied  by  each  of  them, 

had  been  abandoned.    But  their  arms 

I  and  accoutrements    appear  to  have 

I  been  retained,  without  any  very  im- 

1  portant  change   even  under  the  em- 

I  pire ;  for  they  are  frequently  repre- 

■  sented  upon  the  arches  and  columns 

I  with  weapons  of  offence  and  defence 

;  similar    to    those    which    Polybius 

I  ascribes  to  them  at  his  day;   vis.  a 

I 


helmet  large  shield,  cuirass  of  chain- 
mail,  sword  on  the  right  side,  and 
spear,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample ft'om  the  column  of  Antoninus. 
The  cuirass  of  chain  armour  (dc»|po| 
hX\Hrilvrr6s)^  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
kcutatij  is  indicated  by  the  markings 
in  the  engraving,  but  is  more  promi- 
V  tt  '2  ^ 


»arro,  i^.  u. 
V.  »y.  Ennius  ap.  Macrob.  S^t.  vi.  1. 
Liv.  xxii.  5.   Polyb.  vi.  2.3. 

HASTTLE.  'Properly  the  sUnfl 
of  a  spear  (Nepos,  Epam.  xv.  y.)  ; 
thence  used  for  the  spear  itself  (Ov. 
Met.  vjii,  28h)  ;  a  good  for  driving 
calik  (C&lpara.  £i;f,  iiL  2l.)i  or  any 
Long  stick.     Virg.  Gwf^.  il  358, 

HAUSTItUM.  A  scoop,  boi,  or 
bucket  on  a  water- whet  1  which  takes 
Itp  the  i^rater  ua  the  wheel  t^voWea, 
(Liicret  V.  517.  Non*  *.  n.  p.  13.) 
Tbi?Bi^  were  sometimes  vooden  bnxei^ 
(MorfrWt*  Vitniv*  X.  5*);  at  others 
only  jars  (ruJ/,  Non»  ^  ^0  ^  ^o*!  ^^^ 
rhlncifie  of  the  preB<fnt  day  m&ke  us<; 
uf  a  joim  of  bamboo  for  the  purptiee  ; 

tM^e  thc^  lllUBtrntlOD  i^  RoTA  AfttTAIlIA^ 

which  affords  a  clear  notioa  of  what 
i»  mt^ant  by  the  term* 

HELCtA'ElU^,  Otio  who  tows 
«  boat  by  the  lcx>p  (Aif^rrum)  of  a  tow* 
rope*  Mart.  iv.  6^,  22.  SidoQ.  £/j, 
iL  10. 

HELCUJM.  Proporiy  the  Joop 
uttiicbed  to  a  tow-rope  drawn  by  mt^Q 
(  u  Kuzii  Riu  El ),  1^  li  icb  i^  pasted  ov  or  the 
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(w'ntmm.  17.  Pint,  t/r  (ianul.  p.  <JU.). 
The  aimoxed  mcxkIcuI  affords  an 
example  of  the  latter  sort ;  repre- 
senting a  hemicifcliuin  at  Pompeii,  as 
it  is  now  seen  at  the  side  of  the  street, 
just  outside  of  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  city  from  Hercalaneum.  The 
seat  runs  all  roond  the  hack,  and  the 
floor  U  at  a  considerahle  elevation 
abOTe  the  level  of  the  pavement,  so 
that  a  small  stepping  stone  is  placed 
in  the  front  of  it  for  the  convenience 
of  access. 

2.  A  sundial  of  simple  construction 
invented  by  Berosus,  consisting  of  an 
ezcavation  nearly 
spherical  on   the 
upper  surface  of 
a  aqoare  block  of 
stone   (exeavahim 
ex  qtnubrtUo)  with- 
in which  the  hour 
lines  were  traced, 
and  having  the  an- 
terior ftce  sloped  away  from  above  so 
as  to  give  it  a  forward  inclination  (ad 
emdima  tuccisum)  adapted  to  the  polar  ! 
altitude  of  the  place  for  which  the  { 
dial  was  made.    (Vitruv.  ix.  8.)   The 
example  is  copied  fW>m  an  original,  I 
discovered  in  1 764  amongst  the  ruins  I 
of  an  ancient  villa  near  Tuscnlnm :  I 
the  angle  of  the  encUma  is  about  40^  ' 
43^,  which  agrees  with  the  latitude  of 
Tnacnlum,  and  the  whole  instrument 
coincides  exactly  with  a  marble  of 
the    same    description    amopgst  the 
GoUeetion  at  Ince  Blundell,  in  I^anca- 
shire,  which  has  a  bust  of  Berosus 
sculptured  on  the  iNise,  and  the  name 
lumiofdimm  inscribed  upon  it 

HEMFN  A  (Ai»i9a),  A  measure  of 
capacity,  containing  half  a  sextarius 
(Featus,  a.  v.  Rhemn.  Fann.  de  Pond. 
67. ) ;  whence,  also,  a  vessel  made  to 
coDtain  that  exact  q  oantity.  Pers.  L 1 29. 

HEMIOL'IA  (jiiJuoKiay  A  parti- 
cnlar  kind  of  ship  (Cell.  x.  25.), 
used  chiefly  b^  the  Greek  pirates 
( Arrian.  Amab,  liL  3.  5. ) ;  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  that  half  of  its  side 
was  left  free  from  rowers,  in  order  to 
form  a  deck  for  fighting  upon.   (Ety- 


mol.  S\U>ur^f.  ,/y..  .Slu'tltr.  AV  .\<ir. 
\).  74.)  It  M't'ins  to  have  belon^^rd  U) 
the  same  cla!>s  as  the  (Wcurus^  with 


a  slightly  different  arrangement  of 
the  oars  ;  and  is  probably  represented 
by  the  annexed  example,  from  an 
Imperial  medal  (Scheff.  /.  c.  p.  111.), 
in  which  the  central  portion,  not  oc- 
cupied by  rowers,  forms  the  deck 
alluded  to. 

HEMISPH.E'RIUM.  One  of  the 
many  kinds  of  sundials  in  use  amongst 
the  ancients  (Vi- 
truv. ix.  8. ),  which 
received  the  name 
from  its  resemb- 
lance to  a  hemi- 
sphere, or  half  of 
the  globe supposed 
to  be  cut  through 
its  centre  in  the 
plane  of  one  of 
its  greatest  circles. 
The  illustration 
represents  a  statue 
of  Atlas,  former- 
ly standing  in  the 
centre  of  Ravenna  (Symeoni,  Epitaffi 
aniichi,  Lione,  1557),  which  affords 
an  appropriate  design  for  a  dial  of 
this  description  ;  and  indicates  that 
the  heminpfutrium  was  erected  in  an 
upright  position,  whereas  the  discwt^ 
which  was  also  circular,  was  laid  flat 
upon  its  stand  :  thus  constituting  the 
difference  between  the  two. 

2.  The.  interior  of  a  dome  ;  u  e. 
the  ceiling  formed  by  it,  which,  in 
fact,  consists  of  the  half  of  a  hollow 
globe  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome.     Vitruv.  v.  10.  5. 

HEPTE'RIS  (4»Tiip»|f).     A  war- 


.    W..V    uar-port    to   each    tiiT      c/u.rr/ns,  p 
hrtwci'ii    .stem   [\ud    stern,    ^\ill    inakt*  IIKK.M 

till-  ratiiiir  of  sfvcii  !>.iiiks  iiistfail  <>f  u-i-iniiial  st 
>i\  ;  wliicli  h.iiiks  will  l..-  di-jJONrd  in  (»t"  llcrculc 
tin-  maiiiKT  hliowii  h\  tin-  luUowing  aiDples  rcii 
(liagrain.  '  Clem.  i.  0. 

*     *     *     «     «     .»     «  An.  I.  10. 

*«*«««*  IIKRM] 

««««««*  ininal  statu 

*******  of  Kros,  or 

«««•«««  H,N.  XXXV 

HERM'l 
HERM.^  ('EpfioT).     Mercuries;  a     £p.  iii.  :>1.) 
particular  kind  of  statues,  in  which         UKRO'U 
only   the   head,   and   sometimes   the  |  monument, 
bust,  was  modelled,  all  the 
rest  being  left  as  a  plain  four- 
cornered    post;    a    custom 
which  descended  from  the  old 
Pelasgic  style  of  representing 
the  god  Mercury.  (Macrob. 
Sat   i.    19.     Juv.   viil    53. 
Nepos,  Alcib.  vii.  3.)     The 
trunk   was   sometimes   sur- 
mounted with  a  single  head, 
more  usually  with  a  double 
one,  as  in  the  example  fVom 
an  original  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome;   and  the  personages 
most  commonly  selected  for 
the  purpose  were  the  bearded  l^acchus,     tnliculi,  or  s 
Fauns,  and  philosophers.     Pillars  of     ap.  Mur.  SS\i 
this  description  were  extensively  em-      Monuments 
ployed  for  many  purposes ;  as  sign-     with  the  Grt 
poets  ;  as  the   uprights   in  an  omn-     "* 
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the  daughter  of  one  Agatho,  and  wife  : 
of    AriBtodemon,  as  the  epitaph  in- 
•cribed  upon  it  in  Greek  characters 
teatiBes.  I 

HEXACLFNON.  A  term  coined  , 
IVom  the  Greek,  for  the  purpose  of  | 
designating  a  dining-couch  made  to  j 
accommodate  six  persons.  Mart  iz.  \ 
60«  9« 

HEXAPH'ORON.  A  palanquin  j 
or  sedan  (lectica,  sella\  carried  by  , 
fix  men  (Mart  ii.  81.  Id.  vi.  77.)*  in  I 
the  manner  described  and  illustrated  i 
«.  AssER,  1.  p.  63.  I 

HEXAPH'ORI,sc.pAaian^ani.  A 
set  of  six  men  who  carry  any  burden 
by  their  joint  exertions,  united  by  the 
aid  of  a  phalanga  (Vitruv.  x.  3.  7.), 
as  explained  in  the  articles  Phalanga 
and  Phajlangarii,  where  the  illus- 
trations represent  the  operations  per- 
formed by  two  men  and  by  eight 

HEXASTY'LOS.  Hexasfyle; 
L  e.  which  has  a  row  of  six  columns 
in  tnmt 

HEXE'RIS  (ii^s).  A  vessel 
ftnniahed  with  six  banks  of  oars  on 
each  side.  (Liy.  xxxvii.  23.).  It  is 
still  a  matter  of  doubt  and  of  difficulty 
ereii  to  surmise  how  the  oars  were 
disposed  in  a  vessel  rated  with  six 
banks  (ordinet);  as  it  has  been  proved 
by  experiments  that  an  oar  poised  at 
SQch  an  altitude  from  the  water's 
edge  as  would  be  required  for  the 
nxth  seat  of  the  rower,  even  when 
placed  diagonally  over  the  five  others, 
would  have  so  great  a  dip  for  its 
blade  to  touch  the  water,  that  the 
handle  would  be  elevated  above  the 
reach  of  the  rower  ;  or,  if  the  oar 
were  made  of  sufficient  length  to 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  being  fixed 
as  of  necessity  upon  the  thowl  at 
one-third  of  its  entire  length,  the  part 
inboard  would  be  so  long  that  it  must 
reach  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  thus  completely  obstruct 
all  movement  within  it  The  most 
feasible  construction  seems  to  be  that 
soogested  by  Howell  (Treatige  on  the 
WSr  GaUey9  tf  the  Ancients),  that 
when  vessels    had   more  than    five 


banks  of  oars,  the  banks  were  not 
counted  in  an  ascending  direction 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  bulwarks, 
but  lengthwise  fVom  stem  to  stem  ; 
that  these  were  placed  in  a  diagonal 
direction,  as  in  a  trireme  (see  Tri- 
REMis,  and  illustration),  and  always 
five  deep  in  the  ascending  line ;  but 
that  they  were  rated,  not  by  these,  but 
by  the  number  of  oar-ports  between 
stem  and  stem.  Thus  a  hexerig 
would  have  five  parallel  lines  of  oars, 
with  six  oar-ports  in  each,  placed 
diagonally  over  one  another,  as  in 
the    annexed    diagram ;    a    hepteris 


seven  ;  a  decemremis,  ten ;  and  so  on. 
Compare  Ordo. 

HIBERNAC'ULA.  ApartmenU 
in  a  dwelling-house  intended  for  win- 
ter occupation,  which  were  less  deco- 
rated than  other  apartments,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dirt  caused  by  the 
smoke  of  the  fires  and  lamps  burnt  in 
them  (Vitruv.  vii.  4.  4.),  and  for 
which  a  westem  aspect  was  considered 
the  most  eligible.     Vitruv.  1.  2.  7. 

2.  Tents  constracted  for  a  winter 
campaign,  or  in  which  the  soldiers 
were  lodged  when  an  army  kept  the 
field  during  the  winter  season  ;  con- 
sequently, they  were  covered  with 
skins,  and  built  of  wood,  or  of  some 
more  substantial  material  than  an 
ordinary  tent  Liv.  v.  2.  Compare 
XXX.  3.  xxxvii.  39. 

HIBERNA  (x«Ma«m).  Winter- 
quarters  in  which  the  army  was  dis- 
tributed during  winter,  when  not  kept 
in  the  field  under  tents  (^hibem(tcula). 
Liv.  xxiii.  13.  Cic.  Fam,  xv.  4.  Tac. 
Agr,  38. 

HIERONFCA  {Upoviicni).  Pro- 
perly, a  Greek  term,  which  has  ex- 
clusive reference  to  the  customs  of 
that  nation.  It  was  employed  to  de- 
signate the  victor  in  any  of  their  public 
games ;   viz.  the   Nemean,   Pythian, 
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tli.'-c  ^  ■;(•!. T^.  V.  !,<  ^i- 

l\  n'srinl)l«h  tli;»t 
a.scribcil  to  NtTo, 
-when  he  entered  the 
cities  of  Italy  as 
a  hieronica  (Suet. 
Nero,  25. ),  after  con- 
tending at  the  Olympic  races. 

HIEROPHAN'TA  and  HIEIU)- 
PHAN'TES  iUfHHpdprrjs).  A  high 
priest  and  teacher  of  religion  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  corre- 
sponding in  many  respects  to  the 
Roman  Pmtifex  Maximum.  Nep.  Vd. 
3.     TertuII.  *«(/r.  Mure.  i.  13. 

HIEROPIIAN'TRIA.  A 
priestess  of  similar  character  and 
dignity  to  the  hierophanta.  Inscript. 
ap,  Grut.  538.  11. 

IIIPPAG'INES.  HIPP'AGI, 
iriPPAGCyGI  (I'inrcryciryoO.  Horse- 
transports,  especially  for  the  convey- 
ance of  cavalry  troops.  Festus  *.  r. 
Gell.  X.  25.  Plin.  IL  N.  vii.  57. 
Liv.  xliv.  28. 

HIPPOCAM'PITS  {linroKdfiiroi). 
A  fabulous  animal,  having  the  fore 
quarters  and  body  of  a  horse,  but 
ending  in  the  tail  of  a  fish,  like  the 
annexed  example,  from  a  Pompeian 
painting,  which  the  poets  and  artists 
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pw  36.  The  most  important 
ra  oootifted  in  the  manner 
gmg  the  fltalls  for  the  horns 
irioCi,  which  were  not  dis- 

the  segment  of  a  cirele,  like 
nan  circos  (see  the  woodcut 
A.  A.)  ;    bat  were    arranged 

lines  with  corrilinear  sides 
ing  to  a  point  in  front  of  the 
M>  that  the  whole  plan  re- 

the  figure  of  a  ship's  prow, 
beak  towards  the  coarse,  and 
e,  or  extremity  of  the  two 
bere  they  were  widest  apart, 
ipcm  the  flat  end  of  the  hippo- 
or  upon  a  colonnade  which 
it  (Paosan.  vi.  20.  7.)  The 
f  this  was  called  the  &^<rif, 
«sponded  in  locality,  though 
istribation,  with  the  oppidum 
man  circus.  The  peculiarity 
irangement  was  an  ingenious 
D  of  the  architect  Cleotas 
lc.\  and  originated  in  the 
r  of  affording  abundant  sta- 
oom,  which  required  much 
accommodation  at  a  Greek 
ne,  where  the  numbers  were 
ted  to  twelve,  as  they  were 

Romania  but  all  were  freely 
I  who  wished  to  compete  for 
3.  The  drivers  drew  lots  for 
lis  (Pans.  I  c.) ;  and  the  fol- 
nethod  was  adopted  in  order 
lie  who  got  nearest  to  the 
ght  not  possess  any  advantage 

others  who  were  posted  be 
im.  A  separate  rope  or  bar 
r,  ZffitKi^)  was  drawn  as  a 
icross  the  ftront  of  each  stall ; 
en  the  races  were  about  to 
oe,  Uie  two  ropes  which  closed 
Me  stalls  (1.  1.)  on  each  side, 
imed  simultaneously,  so  that 

cars  from  the  furthest  end 
It  first;  and  when  they  had 
1  as  &r  as  the  level  of  the 
t  (2. 2.),  these  were  removed  ; 
I  Ibor  cars  continued  their 
ntxl  they  had  gained  the  line 
lext  stall  (3.  3.},  when  the 
irriers  were  slacked  away ; 
ofi  nntil  the  whole  number 


arrived  on  a  line  with  the  point  of 
the  prow  (b),  from  whence  thev  all 
started  toother  and  abreast  (Pans. 
/L  c.)  It  IS  probable  that  a  long  line 
was  drawn  entirelv  across  the  course 
at  this  point,  which  answered  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Roman  linea  alba. 
The  whole  of  this  design  will  be 
clearly  understood  from  the  annexed 
plan  of  the  Olympic  hippodrome,  as 
suggested  by  Visconti,  to  illustrate 
the  description  of  Pausanias ;  though 
coi^ectur^  it  possesses  great  seeming 
probability  to  stamp  it  with  a  mark 
of  authority.  At  all  events,  it  will 
serve  to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
more  important  features  of  a  Greek 
hippodrome,  and  of  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  by  which  each  part  was 


designated,     a.  The  space  enclosed 
by  the  stalls  already  described,    b. 


V    y^'ouus).      f:.    a   barriiT, 

■whicl)  divide^  tlie  (.'()nr><'  into  t^^o 
j»nrt»^,  like  tlu*  K(>m:m  s/. //(./,  luit  nior*- 
siiiipU'.  Mild  l«"^^  dcroratf.l.  ciii^istinu: 
ot'  a  j»hiin  lumk  ot"  i-artli  {\u.'ua),  as 
may  be  infrrrcd  from  Pausaiiias  (vi: 
20.  8.).  F.  The  goal  round  which 
the  chariots  turned  (Ku<r<ra,  ica/uim^p, 
metd)  ;  there  probably  'was  a  similar 
one  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spina^ 
as  in  the  Roman  Circus,  go.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  spectators, 
Qsoally  formed  in  steps  cut  out  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain ;  or,  if  the 
course  was  in  a  flat  country,  formed 
upon  a  bank  of  earth  (x*^)  thrown 
up  for  the  purpose ;  but  not  upon 
Taulted  corridors,  forming  an  archi- 
tectural elevation,  like  a  Roman  cir- 
cus. One  side  is  observed  to  be 
longer  than  the  other,  which  was  the 
case  at  Olympia  (Pans.  /.  c),  and  pro- 
bably in  most  other  places,  in  order 
to  give  all  the  spectators  an  equal 
sight  of  the  race.  In  the  centre  of 
the  space  occupied  by  the  stalls  was 
a  temporary  altar  (a),  upon  which  a 
large  bronze  eagle  was  placed ;  and 
on  the  point  of  the  prow  (b)  a  similar 
figure  of  a  dolphin,  both  of  which 
were  worked  by  machinery,  and  em- 
ployed to  inform  the  concourse  of  the 
moment  when  the  race  was  about  to 
commence  ;  the  first,  by  rising  up 
into  the  air,  the  other  by  plunging  on 

to  the  flTOnnil  m  #Wv..*  -!• '» 
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chaneteristio  of  the  Samnite,  it  is 
beliered  that  the  present  tenn  was 
only  a  new  name  brought  into  vogue 
onder  the  empire  for  a  gladiator  of 
that  description.    See  Samnitis. 

HORA'RIUAiL  (Censorin.  i>«  i>i> 
NaL  24.)    Same  as  Horolooium. 

HOR'IA.  A  small  boat  employed 
by  fishermen  on  the  sea-coast  (Non. 
M.U.  p.  533.  Plant  Bud,  iv.  2.  5. 
GelL  z.  25.);  the  peculiarities  of 
which  are  unknown. 

HOR'IOLA.  Diminutiye  of 
HoBiA ;  VMed  on  rivers.  Plaut  TVin. 
iv.  2.  100.  GelL  z.  25. 

HOROLOCIUM  (&po/Jytotf). 
An  kmriiuasure,  or  horologe ;  a  gene- 
ral term  employed  for  any  contrivance 
which  marked  the  lapse  of  time, 
whether  by  day  or  night,  and  without 
reference  to  the  agent  employed ; 
eooseqnently,  including  the  various 
kinds  of  sun-dials  (solar ia\  and 
water-glasses  (clepsydra),  which  are 
enomerated  in  the  Classed  Index. 
Our  term  clock  conveys  an  improper 
notion  of  the  ancient  horologiwn ;  for 
the  only  instruments  known  to  the 
ancients  for  performing  the  duties  of 
a  modem  clock,  were  water-glasses 
and  snn-dials. 

HORREA'RIL  Persons  vho  had 
charge  of  the  public  bonding  ware- 
houses and  magazines,  in  which 
merchants,  and  also  private  indivi- 
duals, who  had  not  sufficient  accom- 
modation of  their  own,  deposited  their 
merchandise  and  effects  for  safe  cus- 
tody. Ulp.  Dh,  10.  4.  5.  Labeon. 
Dia.  19.  2.  60. 1  9. 

HORR'EOLUM.  Diminutive  of 
HoRBEUM.  A  small  granary,  or  a 
bam  for  the  storing  of  agricultural 
produce.    Val.  Max.  vii.  1.  2. 

HORR'EUM  (&pthvy  A  granary, 
bam,  or  other  bmlding  in  which  the 
fruits  c^  the  earth  were  stored  (Virg. 
Gtorg.  1.  49.  Tibull.  ii.  5.  84.)  ;  fre- 
quently constructed,  like  our  own, 
npon  dwarf  piers,  in  order  to  keep 
the  floor  dry,  and  free  from  vermin  ; 
in  which  case  it  was  termed  pensile* 
ColnineU.  xlL  50.  3. 


2.  A  store  room  for  wine  in  the 
upper  floor  of  a  house,  where  it  was 
kept  to  ripen  after  it  had  been  put 
into  amphora,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
bottled.     Hor.  Od.  iii.  28.  7. 

3.  (kwoBi\icri).  A  repository,  store 
room,  or  lumber  room,  in  which 
goods  and  chattels  of  any  kind  were 
deposited  for  preservation,  or  to  be 
out  of  the  way,  when  not  required  for 
use ;  books,  for  instance  ( Sen.  Ep. 
45.)  ;  statues  (Plin.  Ep.  viil  18. 
11.);  agricultural  implements  (Co- 
lumell.  L  6.  7.),  &c. 

4.  Horreum  publicum  ((riro^vXa- 
Kflov).  A  public  granary,  in  which 
large  stores  of  corn  were  kept  by  the 
state,  in  order  that  a  supply  mi^ht 
always  be  at  hand  in  times  of  scarcity, 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor, 
or  sold  to  them  at  a  moderate  price. 
P.  Victor,  de  Reg.  Urb.  Bom.  Com- 
pare Liv.  Epit  60.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  6.  3. 
Plut.  Gracch.  5.,  from  which  pas- 
sages we  learn  that  the  first  notion  of 
building  these  granaries  originated 
with  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 

5.  A  bonding  warehouse,  where 
persons  of  all  classes  could  deposit 
their  goods  and  chattels,  whether 
merchandise  or  personal  property, 
such  as  furniture,  money,  securities, 
or  valuables  of  any  kind,  for  safe 
custody.  This  was  also  a  public 
building,  as  well  as  the  last  mentioned, 
and  each  quarter  (regio)  of  the  city 
was  at  one  period  fiimished  with  a 
separate  warehouse  for  the  use  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Lomprid.  Alex, 
Seo.  39.  Ulp.  Dig.  10.  4.  5.  Paul. 
Dig.  34.  2.  53.  Modest,  ib.  32.  1.  82. 

HORTA'TOR  (HtXtwrrfis).      On 


board  ship,  the  officer  who  gave  out 

the    chaunt    (celeusma%   which  was 
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sung  or  played  to  make  the  rowers 
keep    the    stroke,  and,   as   it  were, 
encourage  them  at  their  work  (Ovid. 
Met   iii.   619.    Compare  Virg.  JEn, 
V.    177.    Serv.    ad    /.),   whence   the  ; 
name  {solet  horiator  remiges  hortariery  ' 
Plant  Merc.  iv.  2.  5.).     He  sat  on  i 
the  stem  of  the  vessel,  with  a  tmn-  { 
cheon  in  his  hand,  which  he  used 
to  beat  the  time,  as  represented  in 
the    annexed    engraving,    from    the 
Vatican  Virgil. 

HORTULA'NUS.    A  nurseryman, 
seedsman,  or  general  gardener.     (Ma-  I 


crob.  Sat  vii.  3.  ApoL  Met  iv. 
p.  64.  ix.  p.  199.)  It  is  also  pro- 
bable that  the  same  name  was  used  to 
designate  a  florist,  or  flower  gardener, 
as  contradistinguished  from  topia- 
rius,  who  attended  to  the  shrubs  and 
evergreens,  and  from  ditor,  the  kit- 
chen gardener  ;  for  we  do  not  meet 
with  any  other  name  to  designate  the 
person  who  pursues  this  branch  of 
the  gardener's  art ;  though  it  is  clear, 
from  the  annexed  engraving,  which 
is  copied  from  a  fresco  painting  in 
the  palace  of  Titus,  that  flower  gar- 
dening was  a  favourite  occupation  in 
his  day;  and  the  original  design 
shows  many  other  gardening  opera* 
tions,  besides  the  two  of  potting  and 
planting  out,  exhibited  in  the  above 
specimen. 

HOR'TULUS  {kuwIov).  Diminu- 
tive of  HoRTUS.  Catull.  61.  92. 
Jnv.  iil  226. 

HORTUS  («^oy).  K pleasure- 
ground  or  garden;  which,  from  the 
descriptions  left  us,  appears  to  have 
been  very  similar  in  style  and  ar- 
nm^ment  to  that  of  a  modem 
Italian  villa.     Where  space  permitted 

was  divided  into  shady  avenues 
»)  for  exercise  in  the  sedan 

r  pakuquin  (jetfa,  lectica) ;  rides  for 


horse  exercise  {hippodromus) ;  and 
an  open  space  (xystus')  laid  out  in 
flower  beds  bordered  with  box,  and 
interspersed  with  evergreens  clipped 
into  prim  forms  or  fanciful  shapes, 
with  taller  trees,  fountains,  grottoes, 
statues,  and  ornamental  works  of  art 
distributed  at  fitting  spots  about  it 
(Plin.  Ep.  V.  6.)  This  sketch  of 
Pliny's  garden  might  also  pass  for  a 
fiuthful  description  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  belonging  to  the  Villa  Pam- 
fili  at  Rome. 

2.  The  same  term  also  includes  the 
kitchen  garden ;  the  manner  of  ar- 
ranging which,  its  cultivation,  and 
the  dSferent  kinds  of  vegetables 
grown  in  it,  are  detailed  at  great 
length  by  Columella,  xi.  3. 

3.  Hortus  pensilis,  A  moveable 
frame  for  flowers,  fhiits,  or  vege- 
tables placed  upon  wheels,  so  that  it 
could  be  drawn  out  into  the  sun  by 
day,  and  removed  under  the  cover  of 
a  glass-house  at  night  Plin.  H.N. 
xix.  23.  Compare  Columell.  xL  3.  5S. 

4.  Horti  pensiks.  In  the  plural, 
hanging  gardens;  L  e.  artificially 
formed,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
beds  are  raised  in  terraces  one  over 
the  other,  like  steps,  supported,  or,  as 
it  were,  suspended,  upon  tiers  of 
vaulted  masonry  or  brickwork,  like 
the  seats  of  a  theatre.  Plin.  H,  N. 
XXX vi.  20.  Compare  Curt  v.  1. 

HOSPITaUM.  A  general  term 
for  any  place  which  affords  to  the 
traveller  or  stranger  a  temporary 
accommodation  of  board  and  lodging, 
whether  it  be  the  house  of  a  frieno, 
a  public  inn,  or  a  hired  lodging. 
Cic.  P%t7.  xii.  9.  Id.  Senect  23. 
Liv.  V.  28. 

2.  The  quarter  occupied  by  a  sol- 
dier who  is  billeted  on  a  private  in- 
dividual.    Suet  Tib.  37. 

HOS'TIA  (UptTo^y  A  victim 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  ;  properly,  as  a 
peace-offering  to  avert  their  wrath, 
as  contradistinguished  from  vtcfcno, 
which  was  offered  as  a  thanksgiving 
for  fiivonrs  received.  Victims  con- 
sisted mostly  of  domestic   animals* 


HUMATIO. 
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oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  &c.,  and 
-     ■       -  >  Gods  of  Olym- 


such 

when  sacrificed  to  the  < 

pnty  thej  were  slain  with  the  head 

opwirds,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 


from  the  Vatican  Virgil ;  when  of- 
fered to  the  deities  of  the  lower  re- 
gions,'to  heroes,  or  to  the  dead,  with 
the  head  towards  the  earth.  The 
larger  ones  were  first  stunned  by  a 
bknr  of  the  mallet  fit>m  the  hand  of 
the  pt^Mtj  as  in  the  annexed  en- 
gniTmg,  from  a  Roman  bas-relief; 


the  smaller  ones  were  stuck  in  the 
throat  by  the  CMltraritu,  as  shown  by 
the  first  example. 

HUMA'TIO  («caT<fpw|i5).  Strictly 
speakinff,  interment;  i.  e.  in  a  grave 
&g  in  uie  earth,  which  was  the  most 
aoeient  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
body  after  death,  and  amongst  the 
Romans  continued  to  be  the  prevalent 
CQStom  until  a  late  period  of  the 
repnhlic  ;  but  the  word  is  also  used 
in  a  general  sense  for  any  other  mode 
of  burial,  because  the    practice    of 


throwing  a  small  ({uantity  of  earth 
upon  the  bones  and  ashes  was  adopted 
when  the  general  custom  of  inter- 
ment had  been  relinquished.  Cic. 
Leg.  ii.  22.  Id.  Tugc,  i.  43.  Plin. 
H.  N.  vii.  55. 

HYDRAL'ETES  ( WpaAcVtyf ).  A 
mill  for  grinding  com  driven  by 
water  instead  of  cattle  or  men ;  which 
appears  to  have  been  first  used  in 
Asia  (Strabo,  xii.  3.  §  30.  >,  and  not 
introduced  into  Italy  before  the  time 
of  Julius  Csesar,  at  the  earliest,  and 
then  only  by  a  few  private  indivi- 
duals. (Vitruv.  X.  5.  2.  Compare 
Pallad.  /?.  /?.  i.  42.)  The  earliest 
mention  of  puUic  water  mills  is  about 
A  D.  398,  under  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  (Cod.  Theodos.  14,  15.  4.), 
which  were  supplied  by  the  aque- 
ducts :  and  the  use  of  floating  mills 
was  invented  by  Belisarius  in  the 
year  536,  when  Vitiges  besieged  the 
city,  and  stopped  the  mills,  by  cutting 
off  the  water  supplied  by  the  aque- 
ducts. (Procop.  Goth,  L  9.)  From 
the  passage  of  Vitruvius  (£  c),  we 
learn  that  the  hydraktea  was  very 
similar  in  operation  to  the  common 
water-wheel  {rota  ciquarid) ;  a  large 
wheel  furnished  with  fioat  boards 
(pinna),  which  turned  it  with  the 
current,  and  thus  acted  upon  a  cog- 
wheel attached  to  its  axle,  by  means 
of  which  the  mill-stone  was  driven, 
as  explained  s,  Mola. 

HYDRAU'LA  and  HYDRAU'- 
LES  {i9paC\risy.  One  who  sings 
or  recites  to  on  accompaniment  upon 
the  hydraulic  organ.  Pet  Sat  36. 
6.  Suet  Nero,  54. 

HYDRAU'LUS  (SipavXos  or  -«). 
A  water  organ  (Cic  Tusc,  iil  18. 
Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  8.  Vitruv.  x.  13.)  ; 
in  which  the  action  of  water  was 
made  to  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  the  bellows  as  is  now  procured 
by  a  heavy  weight  The  instrument 
is  rudely  indicated  by  the  annexed 
engraving,  from  a  contomiate  coin  of 
the  Emperor  Nero;  and  in  the  col- 
lection of  antiquities  bequeathed  to 
the  Vatican  by  Christina  of  Sweden, 
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there  is  a  medal  of  Valentinian, 
which  has  a  representation  of  a  similar 
instrument  on  the  reverse,  accompa- 
nied by  two  figures,  one  on  each  side. 


who  seem  to  pump  the  water  which 
works  it  It  has  only  eight  pipes,  is 
placed  upon  a  round  pedestal,  and, 
like  the  present  example,  affords 
no  indication  of  keys,  nor  of  any 
person  performing  upon  it;  whence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  these  organs 
were  only  played  by  mechanism. 

HY'DRIA  (%/a).  A  water  pail, 
or  water  can  for  holding 
clean  water  ;  more  es- 
pecially used  to  desig- 
nate such  as  were  of 
a  superior  description 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  19.),  of 
bronze  or  silver,  and 
of  costly  workmanship, 
like  the  annexed  example,  from  a 
Pompeian  originaL 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense,  any 
kind  of  vessel  for  holding  water; 
whence  also  used  for  the  urn  filled 
with  water  from  which  the  names  of 
the  tribes  or  centuries  were  drawn 
out  by  lot,  for  the  purpose  of  assign- 
ing to  each  one  its  right  turn  in 
voting;  otherwise,  and  more  spe- 
cially, termed  Sitella.  Cic.  Verr, 
iii.  51. 

HYPJETH'ROS(0iroiapoj).  Lite- 
rally, under  the  sky,  or  in  tibe  open 
air ;  whence  applied  to  a  temple,  or 
other  edifice  which  had  no  roof  over 
the  central  portion  of  its  area,  so 
that  the  interior  was  open  to  the 
sky.  Hypsthral  structures  were 
generally  the  largest  and  most  mag- 


nificent of  their  kind ;  indeed,  the 
difficulty  of  roofing  over  a  very  large 
area  may  be  regarded  as  a  princi^ 
motive  for  adopting  the  expedient 
The  great  temple  at  PsBstum  affords 
an  existing  specimen  of  this  style; 
but  no  instance  was  to  be  found  in 
Rome  when  Vitruvius  wrote.  Vi- 
truv.  iii.  2. 

HYPJE'TRUM.  A  latticed  win- 
dow constructed  over  the  grand  en- 
trance door  of  a  temple  (Vitruv.  iv. 
6.  1.),  as  in  the  annexed  example, 
which  represents  the  door  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  One  of  the 
Xanthian  marbles  in  the  British 
Museum  affords  an  example  of  the 


same  contrivance,  which  possesses  th^ 
double  advantage  of  givmg  grandeur 
without,  and  admitting  air  within. 

HYPER'THYRUM     i^4p$vpw). 
An  ornamental   member,  consisting 


of  a  frieze  and  cornice  supported 
npon  trusses  or  consoles  (joneonet, 
parotides),  usually  placed  above  the 
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of  a  door-frame  in  temples  and 

great  bnildings  (Vitmy.  iy.  6. 
Bn  example  of  which  is  gi^en  in 
Anexed  engraying,  with  one  of 
iisses  in  profile  by  its  side,  from 
mple  of  Hercoles  at  Cora,  con- 
ted  psreeisely  as  Vitmyius  directs 
le  passage  cited  ;  and  the  pre- 
^  woodcnt  atfbrds  an  example 
lunilar  ornament,  bat  differently 
nedy  placed  over  the  hifpaintm, 
le  Pantheon  at  Rome.  This 
ber  was  intended  to  increase  the 
lent  sixe   of   the  doorway,    in 

to  preserve  the  level  of  the 
ontal  line  formed  by  the  archi- 

of  the  pronaos  and  the  antse ; 
oe  it  is  directed  that  the  top  of 
eomice  of  the  hyperthyram 
d  coincide  with  the  tops  of  the 
lis  belonging  to  the  columns  and 
of  the  pronaos.  If  the  doorcase 
were  made  thus  high,  the  valves 
1  be  ill-proportioned,  and  cum- 
me  to  open. 

rPOCAU'SIS  (bndKwtni).      A 
ce  with  flues    running  under- 

the  pavement  of  an  apartment 
nivate  house  or  set  of  baths,  for 


nrpose  of  increasing  the  tempe- 
B  of  the  air  in  the  chamber 
s.  (Vitruv.  v.  10.  1.  and  2.) 
Tery  plainly  shown  in  the  an- 
L  engraving,  representing  the 
(oal  devation  of  a  bath-room, 
rered  in  a  Roman  villa  at 
tdnrn  ;  the  small  arch  on  the 
hows  the  mouth  of  the  furnace 
mgeitm\  over  which  are  placed 
ressels  (mMorio,  Vitruv.  Ic.y, 
ining  hot  and  tepid  water,  which 


it  served  to  heat ;  and,  on  the  right, 
under  the  floor  of  the  room,  which  is 
supported  upon  a  number  of  low  and 
hollow  tubes,  is  an  offset  from  the 
hypocatuis^  which  warmed  the  cham- 
ber above  it. 

HYPOCAUS'TUM  (^rffcowrroi'). 
A  room,  of  which  the  temperature  is 
warmed  by  means  of  a  furnace  and 
flues  (hypocausis)  directed  under  it, 
as  represented  by  the  last  engraving, 
Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  11.  and  23.  Compare 
Stat.  Siflo.  i.  5.  59.,  where  the  word 
seems  to  be  applied  to  the  flues  under 
the  chamber  rather  than  to  the  cham- 
ber itself. 

HYPOC'RITA,  or  -TES  (OwoKpi- 
rfis).  An  actor  or  performer  who 
plays  a  part  upon  the  stage.  (Suet. 
Nero^  24.  Compare  Quint,  xi.  3. 
7.)  The  word  is  properly  a  Greek 
one ;  and,  corresponds  with  the  Latin 
hisirio. 

HYPODIDAS'CALUS  (^o«i«. 
ffKoXos).  A  sub-master,  or  under 
teacher  ;  at  a  school  (Cic.  Fam.  ix. 
18.) ;  of  a  Greek  chorus.  Plat.  Ion, 
536.  A. 

HYPOGAE'UM  (^^aio,^),  (In- 
script  ap,  Donat.  cl.  8.  n.  14.  ap. 
Gmt.  1114.3.)    Same  as 

HYPOGE'UM  (^(^fioy).  That 
part  of  a  building  which  lies  below 
the  level  of  the  ground  (Vitruv.  vi. 
8.)  ;  whence  a  subterranean  vault  in 
which  the  Greeks  buried  their  dead 
without  burning  the  body  (Pet  Sat. 
iii.  2.)  ;  consequently,  corresponding 
with  the  Roman  Conditorium. 

HYPOTRACHE'LIUM  (^orpa^ 
X^Aioy).  The  uppermost  part  of  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  where  it  is  of  the 
smallest  diameter,  immediately  under 
the  neck  of  the  capital  Vitruv.  iii. 
3.  12.  Id.  iv.  7.  3. 


lATRALIP'TA,  or  -TES  (lor/w. 
Af/wnj5).  A  medical  man  who 
treated  his  patients  upon  what  was 
called  the  iatraliptic  system  (/aira- 
HpHce^  Plin.  H,N»  zxix.  2.);  L  e. 


ors    r«>r  flu*  workmen   t(»  Imild  1>\.  «>r 


r  ^  ■--■■■■*  ^  . 
'-^     lE ^"*  '  'J 
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as  a  map  of  reference,  (Vitruv.  i. 
S.  2.)  The  annexed  engraving  af- 
forda  a  specimen  of  Roman  mapping, 
from  a  plan  of  the  city  engraved 
upon  slabs  of  marble,  originally 
forming  the  pavement  of  the  tem))le 
of  Romulus  and  Remus ;  many  frag- 
ments of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Capitol.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  age  of  Scptimius 
Severus ;  and  when  entire,  afforded  a 
complete  guide  to  the  city,  in  which 
every  street,  house,  and  public  edifice 
was  laid  down  in  its  proper  ])lace, 
and  in  sufficient  detail  to  show  its 
ground-plot  and  architectural  desi^, 
together  with  the  name  of  each  in- 
scribed upon  it  The  fragment  here 
introdnced  shows  the  orinrJn«i  -«-*-    " 


(I'liii. 
(K.I.  : 
MI-lM-ar 
r,-nlts 
thi'iu,  I 
ILL 

I    A€l»T7Jj) 

the   aiK 
\  within 
!  snares. 
I  use  hot  I 
:  kindred 
such   as 
Mas  also 
,  it    bud 
;  (Pliiut,    . 
Mart,  xi- 
The  ilhis 
4.  afford 
{  call-bird, 
I       I  MAG 
I  ers  in  tht 
Imperial 
whose  ens 
an    image 
emperor 
'  the    other 
(Vepet.     . 
7.).  as  seei 
annexed    • 
!  from    the 
of       Traj 
which    th( 
ror's   [)ort 
cupies      tl 
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PS  placed  round  the  atrium  of 
nansions,  regarding  them  as 
noured  represents- 
of  their  ancestral 
(LiT.  iii.  58.  Sail 
5.  Suet  Vesp,  1.) 
ask  in  the  annexed 
It,  fit>m  a  se- 
ll bas-relief,  which 
mts  a  female  be- 
;  the  death  of  her  husband,  is 
Ijr  intended  for  one  of  these 
in  its  case.  The  honorary 
tion    of    handing    themselves 

0  posterity  by  these  represent- 
was  only  permitted  to  certain 

1  amongst  the  Romans  ;  viz. 
rho  had  passed  through  either 

high  offices  of  sedile,  prsetor, 
sul;  and  when  the  funeral  of 
liyidual  of  the  above  rank  and 
t  lineage  took  place,  the  masks 
aken  out  of  their  cases,  and 
ty  persons  who  walked  in  front 
bier,  in  a  similar  costume,  and 
he  same  insignia  as  had  be- 
to  the  personages  the^  repre- 
durinff  their  lives.  (Eichstadt. 
tL  de  Jmaga.  JRom,)  These  were 
the  effigies  (effigies)  of  the 
;  and  they  personated  charac- 
en  as  &r  back  as  traditional 
,  iEneas,  the  Alban  kings, 
us,  &c  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  9.  Com- 
olyb.  vi.  53.  Hor.  Epod,  8.  2.) 
be  self-evident  that  no  au- 
or  contemporary  likeness  of 
liridnal  ascribed  to  such  remote 
ty  could  ever  have  been  in  ex- 
,  even  though  we  should  admit 
e  original  was  a  real  historical 
:  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
*tX  Roman  families  preserved 
:eristic  representations  of  their 
and  even  fiibulous,  ancestors, 
Bd  in  lineament  and  costume 
lome  traditionary  type,  well 
to,  and  immediately  recognized  ! 
J  people  at  large,  which  are  | 
ith  on  coins,  medals,  and  en-  t 
gems  (e.  g.  the  head  of  Numa  i 
BATUS);  precisely  as  all  mo-  j 
epresentations  of  the  Saviour  | 


exhibit  a  particular  identity  of  cha« 
racter,  style,  and  features,  which, 
though  not  professing  to  be  genuine 
likenesses,  are  still  formed  after  a 
traditionary  model  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity. 

IMBREX  (icaAwiMp).  A  ridge- 
tile  made  to  receive  the  shower  (imber), 
and  of  a  semi-cylindrical  form,  as 
contradistinguished  from  tegula,  which 
was  flat  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  10.  15. 
Plant  Most.  i.  2.  26.) 
The  imbrex  was  intended 
to  cover  the  juncture  of 
two  flat  tiles,  and,  conse- 
quently, was  made  nar- 
rower at  one  end,  so  as  to 
lap  over  one  another  and 
fonn  a  continuous  ridge 
down  the  sides  of  the  roof  (woodcut 
s.  Imbricatds),  which  threw  off  the 
rain  water  from  its  hog's  back  into 
the  channel  formed  by  the  tegulat^ 
between  each  row  of  imbrices.  The 
modem  Italian  architects  use  tiles  of 
the  same  description  ;  two  of  which 
are  represented  by  the  annexed  en- 
graving, which  shows  their  form,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  fitted 
to  one  another. 

2.  Imbrex  supinus,  A  gutter  formed 
by  a  series  of  ridge-tiles  fitted  into 
one  another,  and  laid  upon  their  backs 
(ColumelL  ix.  13.  6.  Compare  ii.  2. 


9.),  as  in  the  annexed  example,  which 
shows  a  water  conduit  in  the  ruin, 
commonly  known  as  the  grotto  of 
Egeria  near  Rome. 

IMBRICA'TIM.  Formed  in  un- 
dulations  like  the  imbrices  of  a  roof. 
Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  52.,  and  next  woodcut' 

IMBRICA'TUS.  (From  imbrico, 
KaXvimip((tt).  Imbricated,  in  arohi* 
tectnre  ;  that  is,  bavins  the  roof  co- 
vered with  a  series  of  flat  and  ridge- 
tiles  (tegtda  and  tm^rtces) ;  the  usual 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  protected  the  timber-work 
in  the  roofs  of  their  buildings,  and 
of  which  a  specimen  is  afibrded  by 

T  T 


of  water  noV^rf^^'^fi^''  ^  ^^ 
«*iu«)  of  an   aqueduct,  for  the  : 


annexed  engravinir   from  ^        ^-  ^^^ 

I^elof  th!^  (""..««.«««)  on  The 
pJmnT^  '^f  ?!«.'».«>»•     The  city  of 


i"-nters.   //,,.  ^,,^ 

parts   ^vhi,.h   f,,i 
ai-f   Jllii>tr;,rr.l   .1 

1  he  bagga.ire  of 
transported  in  m 
of  burden  (CcT» 
^'i^.  27.);inclu, 
^aggons,  and  th 
them.  Cffis.  B. 
Strnteg.  if.   j.  n 

IMPEDPTr  ' 
ology  soldiers  w 
h^avyloadofam 
\  ^^8>on8,andp€rsoi 

I  the  ordinary  prac 
i  Dj?^"»a°  armies 
f  ^<^-  i.  12.),  and 
oy  the  annexed  e> 
from  the  column  o 
Jan.     The  soldier 

shield  on  the  left 
slung  in  front,  from 
j  ^n"e  his  personal 
I  ments  for  cookini 
eating  and  drinkim 
pack  and  carried  or 
J^he  men  thus  Joad< 

EXPEDITI;    which  < 

IMPTLTAO 
rhick  and  warm  c 
fe^ef.^  made  of  a  /. 


IMPLUVIUM. 


INCILE. 
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only  occurs  in  reference  to  u  tcmpo- 
nry  fashion,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
from  what  caprice  the  term  may 
have  sprang,  or  what  peculiarity  it 
was  intended  to  describe.  Some  refer 
it  to  the  form,  viz.  sqiure,  like  the 
iatpliicium  of  a  house  (Tumeb.  Advert, 
xiv.  19.)  ;  others  to  the  colour,  very 
dark  and  dingy,  like  the  water  which 
drips  down  from  the  roof  of  a  house 
into  the  impluvium  ( Non.  Marc.  a.  v. 
p.  548.)  ;  both  conjectures  little  to  be 
depended  on. 

IMPLUV'IURL  A  large  square 
fassiD  sank  in  the  floor  of  the  atrium 
in  private  houses,  intended  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for   the    rain   water  which 


S^if! 

W^:^ 

Wi 

it»  ^ 

1 

1 

^^^ 

-yvV^ 

"i^ 

flowed  in  through  the  compLuvium^  or 
opening  in  the  roof  of  the  same. 
(Varro,  L.L,  v.  161.  Festus  «.  t\ 
Plant.  Amfh,  v.  i.  59.  Liv.  xliii.  13. 
Cic.  Verr.  iL  1.  23).  The  illustration 
repf€Bcnts  the  impluvium  as  now  seen 
in  tbe  house  of  Sallust  at  Pompeii ; 
a  roof  is  restored  to  the  apartment  in 
Older  to  show  the  manner  in  which 
tbe  rain  would  enter  through  the 
eompluvium  above. 

2.  In  some  passages  the  word  ap- 
pean  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
eomplmmim  (Plant  Mil,  ii.  2.  4.  Ter. 
£tm.  iiL  5.  41.  Vitruv.  vi.  3  6.); 
bot  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting 
the  accuracy  of  these  readings,  and 
moat  of  the  best  editions  have  adopted 
eompbifrium  in  its  place. 

INAR'CULUM.  Same  as  Ar. 
CULITM.  I.     Festus  s.  V. 

IN AU'RIS  i4?i\6etov,  iyArtov),  An 
tar^mg  ikttened  to  the  ear  through  a 
hole  {fmegtra)  bored  in  the  lobe; 
▼cry  gODeraily  worn  by  the  women 


of  Greece  and  Italy  (Isidor.  Oriy, 
xix.  31.  10.  Plaut.  Men,  iii.  3.  17.), 
but  not  by  males,  as  they  were  amongst 
some  barbarous  nations  ;  though  Isi- 
dorus  says  (/.  c. )  that  the  Greek 
youths  wore  a 
single  ear-ring 
in  one  ear. 
These  orna- 
ments were 
made  in  every 
conceivable  va- 
riety of  pattern 
and    value,    of  '  "^• 

gold,  pearls,  precious  stones,  &c. ;  and 
with  or  without  drops  {stalagmia)^  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  numerous  speci- 
mens preserved  in  most  cabinets  of 
anti(iuities.  The  example  introduced 
shows  an  ear-ring  of  the  simplest 
kind,  from  a  Pompeian  painting,  con- 
sisting of  a  plain  gold  ring  of  con- 
siderable size,  such  as  is  commonly 
worn  by  the  female  peasantry  of  Ital^ 
at  this  day ;  but  many  other  speci- 
mens of  a  more  elaborate  and  valuable 
character  arc  interspersed  in  different 
parts  of  these  pages. 

I  N  C  E  R  N  I  (y  U  L  U  M  (rnXla), 
Usually  translated  a  sieve ;  but  Luci- 
lius  {Sat.  xxvi.  70.)  and  Cato  {It  R, 
13. 1.)  both  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two  words  cribrum  and  incemicu- 
lum,  though  neither  of  them  gives  any 
details  by  which  we  might  ascertain 
in  what  the  difference  consisted.  A 
pa.ssage  of  Pliny  {H,  N,  viii.  69.) 
compared  with  Aristotle  (//.  A^.  vi. 
24.),  suggests  a  more  fitting  interpre- 
tation, and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  incerniculum  was  not  a  sieve  at  all, 
but  a  large  tray,  chest,  or  perhaps 
basket,  in  which  the  com  dealers 
brought  their  samples  of  com  to 
market,  after  it  had  been  sifted  and 
cleared  from  the  chaff. 

INCI'LE.  A  tributary  or  branch 
drain  or  ditch,  whether  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  water  from  a  common 
source  into  the  lands  for  irrigation, 
or  for  conducting  it  from  different 
parts  of  the  land  into  the  main 
channel.      Festus  a,  v.      Cato  H,  R, 
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INCINCTUS. 


155.  1.  Columell.  v.  9.  13.  Apul.  Met. 
ix.  p.  182. 

INCINCTUS.  In  a  general  sense 
girded  or  encircled  by  a  thing  (Circ. 
Acad,  iv.  38.) ;  thence  wearing  a 
girdle  round  the  tunic  (Ov.  Fast.  ii. 
634.  CiNGULUM  and  illustrations)  ; 
and  especially  having  the  toga  twisted 
round  the  body  in  the  peculiar  manner 
called  the  gabine  cincture.  Liv.  yiii. 
46.  CiNCTus  3.  and  illustration. 

INCISU'RA.  k  term  used  by 
the  Roman  painters  to  express  what 
is  now  technically  called  hatching  by 
our  engravers  and  artists  (Plin.  H.  N, 
xxxiii.  57.)  ;  which  is  produced  by 
making  separate  strokes  with  the 
brush,  like  those  of  an  engraving  or 
chalk  drawing,  over  the  flat  tints,  in 
order  to  deepen  the  tone,  give  trans- 


INCUNABULA. 

lines  as  it  is  here,  each  one  of  whidt 
would  form  an  incitura ;  the  nasM 
being  transferred  ftom  its  originl 
meaning,  an  indented  line,  like  tboae 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  (Plin.  H,If. 
xi.  114.),  to  one  which  resembled  the 
same  in  its  effect 

INCITE'GA  (fyTwe^mi).  A  beat- 
stand  or  case  for  holding  croets,  de> 
canters,  and  other  vessels  which  had 
round  or  pointed  bottoms  so  that  they 
could  not  stand  alone.  (Festos.  «.  v. 
Fea  ad  Hor.  Sat  i.  6.  116.)  Of 
course  they  were  made  of  different 
forms,  sizes,  and  patterns,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  particalar  use  to  which 
the^  were  applied  and  the  taste  of  the 
designer.  The  example  introdnced 
represents  an  earthenware  emet-stand 
with  two  glass  bottles  In  it,  firom  an 


parency,  and  form  a  half -tint  between 
the  light  and  shade.  The  expedient 
of  hatching  is  never  resorted  to  in  oil 
painting,  because  the  lubricous  vehicle 
blends  easily  of  itself,  but  is  commonly 
applied  by  the  fresco  painters  both  of 
the  old  koman  and  modem  Italian 
schools.  The  illustration,  which  is  a 
facsimile  of  a  piece  of  sculptured  pave- 
ment in  the  cathedral  at  Siena,  will 
explain  exactly  what  is  meant  by  the 
term.  If  it  were  a  fresco  painting 
instead  of  an  engraving,  the  darkest 
tint  at  the  right  hand  side,  between 
the  head  of  the  child  and  the  drapery 
of  the  female  figure,  would  be  crossed 
over  with  ahatching  of  stronglymarked 


original  found^  in  Pompeii,  very  simi- 
lar to  those  still  in  use ;  bat  another 
kind  very  generally  adopted  was  an 
open  frame  upon  three  or  more  legs, 
like  our  trivets,  made  of  diver,  bronie, 
or  wood  (Athen.  Deiptu  v.  45),  of 
which  the  excavations  of  Pompeii 
and  Egypt  have  famished  yarions 
specimens. 

INCOMM A.  A  word  of  doubtfol 
authority,  but  supposed  to  imply  a 
post  with  gradations  of  feet  and  inches 
marked  upon  it,  by  which  the  stature 
of  conscripts  was  tested,  in  order  to 
see  that  they  did  not  &11  short  of 
the  regular  military  standard.  Gloss. 
Isidor.  Veg.  Mii.  i.  5.  Salmas.  ad 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  4. 

INCUNA'BULA.  Includes  all 
the  objects  which  constitute  the  fhr- 
niture  of  a  cradle  (cunabula)  and  of 
the  infant  in  it ;  viz.  the  mattress 
(  pulvUltu)  on  which  it  lays  s  the  cradle 
bands  which  prevent  it  from  fidling 
out,  themselves  termed  incioiaMiii 
specially  by  PUntus  (  TVaie.  t.  13.) ;  the 


INCUS. 


INDU8IUM. 
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swaddling  clothes  and  bands  (Jomcub) 
with  which  it  was  enveloped ;  whence 
the  same  term  is  applied  in*  a  general 
sense  for  a  cradle  (Liv.  iv.  36.)*  or 
a  birth-place.     Cic.  Au,  iL  15. 

INCUS  (J&KiJLmv),  An  aKt;i7,  upon 
which  smiths  hammer  oat  and  fashion 
their  work.  (Plin.  H.N.  yi\.  57. 
Yirg.  JEn,  y\\. 
629.  Hor. 

Orid.  &c)  It 
had  a  project- 
ing horn,  npon 
which  angular 
and  circular 
shapes  were 
formed,  and 
when  used  was  placed  upon  a  wooden 
block  ;  being  in  every  respect  similar 
to  the  instrument  still  employed  for 
the  same  purposes,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  which  is  copied 
from  an  engraved  gem. 

INDA'GO.  A  sporting  term  which 
expresses  the  surrounding  of  a  wood 
or  any  given  spot  with  nets,  and  per- 
haps also  by  a  circle  of  beaters,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
game,  which,  by  this  means,  was 
brought  to  bay  and  slaughtered.  Virg. 
Mm.  iv.  121.  TibuU.  iv.  8.  7.  Claud. 
t»  Bn^  ii  376. 

INDEX  {alXKvios).  The  HUe  of 
a  booky  which  announced  the  subject 
treated  in  the  work.  (Cic.  Att.  iv. 
4.  Id.  Or.  11.  14.  Liv.  xxxvui.  66. 
8aet  Cvd.  49.)  It  answers  to  the 
tide-page  of  a 
modem  book, 
with  this  diffe- 
rence, that  it 
was  written  at 
the  end  instead 
of  the  com- 
mencement ;  at 

least  it  is  so  placed  in  all  the  Hercu- 
lanean  MSS.  which  have  been  un- 
rolled. It  likewise  answers  to  what 
is  now  called  the  lettering  piece,  at- 
tached to  the  back  of  the  volume ;  for 
it  was  sometimes  written  on  a  separate 
piece  (^  parchment  or  papyrus,  tinged 
of  a  red  colour,  with  coccum  or  nU' 


nium,  and  affixed  to  the  centre  of  the 
roll,  so  as  to  hang  down  outside,  and 
announce  its  contents,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example  fVom  a  painting  at 
Pompeii.  lorio,  Officina  <U*  Papiri^ 
del  Real  Mus.  Borb. 

2.  An  inscription  upon  the  base  of 
a  statue,  upon  a  slab,  or  upon  any 
object,  recounting  the  actions,  &c. 
which  such  works  were  intended  to 
commemorate.  Tibull.  iv.  1.  30.  Liv. 
xli.  28. 

INDICTI'VUS.     See  Fdnus,  2. 

INDU'CULA.  An  under  garment 
worn  by  females;  but  whether  of  a 
general  or  special  nature  is  uncertain. 
It  certainly  belonged  to  the  Indutus, 
and  probably  meant  a  small  tunic,  or 
chemise.  (Plant  iii'p.  ii.  2. 41.)  Com- 
pare Non.  8.  Regilla,  who  quotes  the 
same  passage,  but  with  the  reading 
Tunicvla. 

INDUMEN'TUM.  A  general 
term  for  any  thing  which  is  put  on 
in  the  shape  of  clothing  (GelL  xvL 
19.  3.),  or  to  cover  any  part  of  the 
person  ;  for  a  mask  (Gabius  Bassus 
ap.  Cell.  V.  7.) ;  a  tunic  (Aurel.  Vict. 
Cces.  12.). 

INDUSIA'TUS.  Wearing  a/rocA. 
like  the  women's  indusium  (Apul. 
Met.  iL  p.  33.) ;  a  costume  which  is 
probably  represented  on 
the  annexed  figure,  from 
a  bas-relief  of  the  Flo- 
rentine Gallery.  It  did 
not  form  a  regular  part 
of  the  male  attire, 
though  it  was  some- 
times given  to  young  ' 
and  effeminate  boys  who 
waited  at  the  tables  of 
wealthy  or  luxurious 
individuals,  for  whom  a 
recherche  style  of  dress 
was  affected  by  their 
masters.  It  is  of  such  that  Apuleius 
speaks  in  the  passage  cited.  Comp. 
Apul.  Met.  viii.  p.  172. 

2.  Indusiata  vestis.  Plant  Epid, 
ii.  2.  49.     Same  as 

INDU'SIUM.  Anarticlebelonging 
to  the  Indutus  of  female  attire^  for 
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which  our  term  frock  affords  the  best 
translation,  and  the  closest  analogy; 
for  it  was  worn  over  the  chemise 
{8ubiucvla\  had  short  sleeves,  and  was 
pat  on  over  the  head  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  article  of  modem 
costume.  (Varro.  de  Vit.  Pop.  Rom. 
ap.  Non.  s.  Subucula  p.  522.   Id.  L.  L. 


V.  131.)  It  is  derived  from  iWuo, 
not  from  tfi^  which  is  a  mistaken 
etymology,  invented  by  Varro  (/.  c), 
to  suit  which  he  writes  the  word 
intusiurHy  and  is  attributed  to  females 
exclusively,  because  Varro  distinctly 
enumerates  it  amongst  the  articles  of 
the  female  wardrobe.  It  is  very 
plainly  exhibited  on  both  the  annexed 
figures,  which  also  show  the  subucula 
underneath  it  In  the  larger  one, 
representing  the  Flora  of  the  Capitol, 
only  the  right  arm  is  inserted  into  the 
sleeve ;  but  the  other  armhole  appears 
upon  the  left  arm ;  the  edge  of  the 
skirt  rests  upon  the  hand,  just  as 
such  a  dress  would  do  after  it  had 
been  put  over  the  head ;  and  one  arm 
drawn  into  the  sleeve,  before  dropping 
it  down  to  pass  the  other  through  the 
sleeve  in  like  manner.  The  small 
figure,  from  a  statue  of  the  Villa 
Borghese,  shows  a  dress  of  the  same 
description  when  properly  put  on, 
with  a  part  of  the  subucula  appearing 
underneath  it,  and  a  loose  shoulder- 
strap  (halteus)  outside. 

INDU'TUS  (MvfjLa),     A  general 
term  (from  induo)  for  any  kind  of 


cloMC  garment  which  a  person  puts  on, 
or  inserts  his  limbs  or  body  into,  as 
contradistinct  frt)m  Amictus,  which 
is  expressive  of  loose  clothing  that  is 
wrapped  round  the  body.  (Tac  Amm, 
xvi.  4.  Apul.  Flor.  ii.  9.  1.  Ammian. 
XXX.  7.  4.  Compare  Cic  Or,  iiL  S2. 
Auct  ad  Herenn.  iv.  47.)  It  conse- 
quently designates  any 
and  every  of  the  various 
kinds  of  under-garments 
worn  by  the  ancients,  and 
enumerated  in  the  list  of 
the  Classed  Index,  both 
of  the  male  and  female 
apparel ;  and  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  annexed 
figure  from  a  fictile  vase, 
which  represents  a  female 
taking  off  her  chemise 
before  entering  the  bath  ; 
showing  by  the  action  she  employs 
that  the  tunica  was  a  round  garment 
taken  off  and  put  on  over  the  head, 
like  a  modem  shirt  or  chemise. 

INFUDIB'ULUM.  Cato.  B,R, 
10.  1.,  for  Infundibulum. 

INFRENA'TUS  6c,  Eques.  One 
who  rides  without  a  bridle  (fremtm), 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  Nnmidian 
horsemen  (Liv.  xxi.  44.),  and  some 
of  the  northern  nations,  whose  horses 


were  so  docile  and  well  broken  that 
they  could  be  managed  by  the  voice, 
without  rein  or  bit,  as  in  Uie  annexed 
example,  which  represents  one  of  the 
allied  cavalry  in  the  army  of  Tnjan, 
from  the  column  which  bears  his  name. 
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2.  As  a  participle  of  the  verb  In- 
fremo^  it  has  an  exactly  contrary 
signification,  meaning  bitted  and 
bridled.  Liv.  xzxtiL  20.  Sil.  Ital. 
iv.  314. 

INFRENIS  or  INFRENUS. 
Virg.  ^H,  X.  750.  iv.  41.     Same  as 

IlfFBENATUa.  1. 

IN'FULA.  A  flock  of  wool  died 
red  and  white,  and  knotted  at  regular 
intervals  with  a  riband  {vitta),  so  as 
to  form  a  long  fillet,  which  was  worn 
bj  the  priesthood  and  vestals,  em- 
ployed as  an  ornament  for  the  victim 
dressed  for  a  sacrifice,  and  to  decorate 
temples  and  altars  upon  festive  occa- 
sions. (Virg.  jEn.  x.  538.  Id.  Georg. 
iil  487.  Festus,  *.  v,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4. 
50.  Lucan  ii.  355.)  It  is  frequently 
represented  in  sculpture,  though  the 
natural  elasticity  of  the  wool,  swelling 
out  between  the  ties  which  fasten  the 
flocks  at  intervals,  gives  to  such 
works  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  row 


of  large  and  small  beads  strung  toge- 
ther, for  which,  in  fact,  it  has  been 
generally  mistaken  ;  see  the  two  next 
woodcuts,  where  this  appearance  is 
yery  decided,  though  upon  inspection 
it  will  be  clear  that  the  forms  are  in- 
tended to  represent  the  same  objects 
as  those  shown  in  the  annexed  en- 
graying,  which  represents  two  genii 
making  injuke,  fh)m  a  painting  dis- 
eoyer^  at  Resina.  The  number  of 
flocks  tied  together  to  make  a  length 
also  explains  why  the  prose  writers 


mostly  use  the  word  in  the  plural, 
in/uUp. 

INFULA'TUS.  Wearing  or  de- 
corated with  m-  .-h^ 
/uUb;  i.  e.  with 
flocks  of  wool  tied 
up  into  a  fillet,  in 
the  manner  de- 
scribed by  the  last 
article.  (Suet.  Co/. 
27.)  It  was  worn 
as  a  diadem  round 
the  head,  with  long 
ends  hanging  down 
on  each  side  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  x.  538.) 
by  the  vestals  and  other  members  of 
the  priesthood,  exactly  as  represented 
by  the  annexed  example  from  a 
statue  of  Isis  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  by 
the  victim  (hosiia)  when  dressed  out 
for  the  sacrifice  (Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  24. 
Inscript.  ap.  Orelli.  642.),  which  had 
its   head  and  neck  decorated  in  the 


I  same  manner,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  example  from  a  Roman  bas- 
relief. 

INFUNDIB'ULUM  (x^tnt).  A 
funnel  for  conveni- 
ently transferring 
liquids  from  one 
vessel  into  another. 
(Cato.  7?.  n.  13.  3. 
Columell.  iii.  18. 
Pallad.  Jun.  7.  2.) 
The  example  repre- 
sents a  funnel,  of  the  same  construc- 
tion as  those  still  in  use,  from  an  ori- 
ginal of  glass  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
2.  A  funnel,  or  hopper,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  through  which  the 
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INFURNIBULUM. 
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com  to  be  gpround  was  poared  into  a 
mill  (Vitruv.  x.  5.  2.)  ;  probably  the 
npper  one  of  the  two  stones  which 
formed  a  Roman  com  mill,  otherwise 
termed  Catiixus  ;  and  compare  the 
illustration  «.  Mola,  2.,  on  the  top 
of  which  there  is  an  appartenance, 
which  may  be  intended  for  a  hopper, 
with' the  com  pouring  into  it,  though, 
from  the  dilapidation  of  the  marble, 
it  now  presents  an  appearance  more 
like  a  flame. 

INFURNIB'ULUM.  Same  as 
the  Infundibulum;  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxiv. 
85. )» where  it  is  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  inhaling  steam  for  a  cough ;  for 
which  the  funnel  above  engraved 
would  be  sufficiently  well  adapted  if 
the  narrow  end  were  placed  in  the 
mouth,  and  the  other  one  over  the 
object  from  which  the  steam  arose. 

INSCRIFTUS.  Branded;  in  re- 
ference to  a  slave  who  had  a  stigma 
burnt  into  his  forehead,  to  denote  the 
offence  which  he  had  committed. 
Mart  viiL.  75.  9.  Compare  Pet.  Sat, 
103.  2.  Id.  106.  1. 

2.  Also,  in  a  negative  sense,  un- 
marked; in  reference  to  merchandize, 
cattle,  &c.,  when  smuggled  out  of 
port,  or  across  the  frontier,  without 
paying  the  proper  duties,  r.  e.  without 
having  the  excise  or  custom-house 
brand  marked  upon  them.  Lucil. 
Sat,  xxvii.  3.  Gerlach.  Varro,  R.  R, 
ii.  1.  15. 

INSIC'IA  and  INSIC'IUM. 
Minced  meat,  or  sausage  meat. 
(Varro,  L,L.  v.  110.  Macrob.  Sat. 
y'lu  1.  Donat  ad  Ter.  Eun.  ii.  2. 
26.)  The  modem  Italians  retain  the 
form  in  their  name  of  a  sausage, 
"  saisiccia,**  corrupted  from  sous' 
isicia,  u  e.  minced  and  salted. 

INSICIA'TUS.  Stuffed  with 
minced  meat  or  stuffing.     Apic.  v.  4. 

INSIC'IOLUM.  (Apic.  v.  4.) 
Diminutive  of  Insicium. 

INSIG'NE.  In  a  general  sense, 
implies  anything  which  serves  as  a 
sign,  omament,  or  badge,  by  which 
persons  or  things  may  be  distin- 
guished; for  example,  the  crest  on 


a  helmet,  the  device  on  a  shield,  the 
fasces  of  a  consul,  the  sceptre  and 
diadem  of  a  king,  the  golden  bulla  of 
high-bora  children  ;  and  so  on. 

2,  (wapdaritiov).  In  the  navy  it 
has  rather  a  more  special  sense,  being 
used  to  designate  the  Jigure-hetui  of  a 
ship,  which  was  carved  or  painted  on 
the  bows,  and  imitated  the  person  or 


object  after  which  the  vessel  was 
named,  as  contradistinguished  from 
Tutela,  which  was  situated  on  the 
quarters,  and  represented  the  deity 
under  whose  protection  the  vessel  was 
supposed  to  sail.  The  example  re- 
presents the  head  of  the  vessel  named 
the  Pistris  in  Virgil  (^n.  v.  116.), 
from  a  picture  in  the  Vatican  MS., 
intended  to  illustrate  that  passage  ; 
which  consequently  is  fumished  with 
an  image  of  that  fttbulous  animal 
for  its  figure-head.  All  the  other 
vessels  in  the  picture  have  figures  in 
a  similar  position,  representmg  the 
objects  after  which  they  are  named. 

IN'SILE.  (Lucret.  v.  1352.) 
The  real  meaning  of  this  word  is 
doubtful.  Some  think  that  it  ex- 
presses the  same  object  as  the 
"treadle"  of  a  modem  loom,  which 
is  pressed  down  by  the  foot  of  the 
weaver  to  work  the  leash  rods  or 
'*heddles,"  and  make  them  decussate 
the  warp.  Schneider,  on  the  con- 
trary (Index.  Script  R.  R.  s.  Tela), 
considers  it  to  mean  the  heddles 
themselves,  which  move  np  and  down 
as  they  open  the  warp.  In  both 
cases  it  is  derived  from  insUto;  and 
must  have  reference  to  a  horixontal 
loom,  and  not  an  upright  one,  which 
does  not  require  any  treadle,  and  in 
which  the  heddles  do  not  moTe  op  and 


mSTITA. 
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down,  bot  backward  and  forward  ; 
but,  though  a  horizontal  loom  of  a 
▼ery  primitiye  kind,  and  doubtless  of 
a  Yerj  ancient  model,  is  still  used  in 
India,  all  the  representations  which 
remain  to  us  of  Egyptian  and  Roman 
looms  are  upright  ones. 

IN'STITA.  An  ornament  at- 
tached  to  the  stola  of  a  Roman  matron 
(Hor.  Sat  i.  2.  29.  Ov.  A,  Am.  i. 
32.)  ;  supposed  to  have  been  a  sort 
of  broad  fillet,  similar  to  the  flounce 
of  modem  times,  sewed  on  to  the 
bottom  skirt  of  the  outer  tunic,  which, 
with  this  adjunct,  then  became  a 
stola.  It  is  not,  however,  visibly 
expressed  upon  any  work  of  painting 
or  sculpture  which  has  reached  us  ; 
unless,  perhaps,  and  that  is  not  im- 
probable, the  number  of  thick  folding 
plaits  in  the  annexed  and  many  other 
figures,  similarly  draped  in  the  stoia. 


are  intended  to  represent  this  flounce, 
though  its  juncture  with  the  tunic  is 
eoncealed  under  the  loose  drapery  of 
the  anuetus^  which  covers  the  lower 
part  of  the  under  garment,  as  it  here 
does,  in  all  the  statues  and  figures 
whidi  are  pourtrayed  in  a  corre- 
sponding costume  to  the  present  one. 
2.  A  fiUet,  or  riband,  which  it  was 
to  tie  round  the  top  of  the 


■*^^^^^ 


nexed   example,  from    a    Pompeian 
painting. 

3.  In   the   plural  ;    the    bands  or 
cords  interlaced  across  the  frame  of  a 


thytsns    under    the    foliaged    head 
(Stat.  Tkeb,  vil  654.),  as  in  the  an- 


bed  or  couch,  to  make  a  support  for 
the  mattress  (Pet  Sat.  97.  4.) ;  as  in 
the  annexed  example,  from  a  terra- 
cotta lamp. 

4.  Also,  in  a  general  sense,  any- 
thing which  serves  as  a  band  or 
bandage.     Pet  Sat  xx.  3. 

IN'STITOR  (waKtyKdirnhos),  One 
who  sells  goods  of  any  description  on 
account  of  another  person,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  by  commission,  whether 
as  a  retail  shopkeeper  and  agent,  or 
as  a  traveller  and  hawker.  Liv.  xxii. 
25,  Ov.  A,  Am,  i.  421.  Ulp.  Dig.  14. 
tit  3. 

INSTRAG'ULUM.  A  coarse 
and  common  counterpane  for  a  bed. 
Cato,  R.  R.  X.  5.  xi.  5. 

INSUB'ULUM  {dvrlov).  The 
cloth-beam  of  a  weaver's  loom,  round 
which  the  cloth  is  rolled,  when  woven 
to  a  greater  length  than  the  height  of 
the  loom.  It  goes  by  a  similar  name 
in  Italy  at  the  present  day,  where  it 
is  called  *'  i7  Subbio."  It  was  some- 
times placed  at  the  top  of  the  loom. 


as  in  the  annexed  example,  ftom  an 
Egyptian  painting,  where  it  is  seen 
with  the  cloth  rolled  round  it  under 
the  yoke  (Jugum) }  and  sometimes  at 
the  bottom,  accordingly  as  the  woof 
was  driven  upwards  or  downwards, 


i--f...  ,.,.    r 


«y  hi«d  lodging  (Pet ':v„ra"  /T  ■      ;:  Sv^^ 
family    a«  contradistinguishea   from  '  -f.C  , 

DiJ«  t^      K'ound-plan,  which  occu-     P™*''1  Pom 
affords  an  example  both  of  an  ,•„„!'  :  -l""t.d:     h, 

■jy  wreete,  and  containing  one  nrivaii.     "•«   more  n 
m«n».on.  and  eleven  separate"^  h',«  I  "'^^VU-I.  and 

«ccup,ed   by  a  different    tenant,   m     '^'"'■'•™t  app 

in  hiri  f::!?  ""•  ,.P'-'«'n«  who  live  '  »"  »''«  side  o 
or,  r^  lodging,  (.>,W«.).     Pe,.  i.„,*  i  4.)  ;  conse.,,K 

2.  Slave*  belonging  to  the  own,.,.  I 
of   »|o-.e  pr^pert^  fpompol^X 


IXTEBTIGNIUM. 


IRPEX. 
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illustration  is  from  an  ancient  Roman 
fresco  painting  discoyered  in  the 
Famese  gardens. 

INTERTIG'NIUM.  The  space 
between  the  ends  of  the  tie  beams 
(Jigna,  bbb.  in  the  example)  which 
rest  upon  the  architrave  (trahs,  a)  in 
the  timber  work  of  a  roof.  (Vitruv. 
iT.  2.  2.  and  4. )  Six  of  these  are  here 
shown ;  and  m  the  earliest  buildings 
these  intervals  were  left  open  ;  but, 
sabseqnently,  they  were  covered  over 
with  slabs  of  marble,  so  as  to  form 


part  of  a  continuous  frieze  (zophorus)^ 
or  to  form  a  metope  (jnetopa)  in  the 
Doric  order. 

INTERULA.  Seems  to  be  iden- 
tieal  with  Subucula,  the  innermost 
tmiica  {interior  or  intinui),  worn  next 
the  skin  ;  and  is  applied  [indiscrimi- 
sately  to  both  sexes.  (Apul.  Flor. 
ii.  9.  Id.  Met.  viii.  p.  159.  Vopisc. 
Prob.  4.)  See  the  illustrations  s. 
Indittus  and  Subucula. 

INTESTINA'RIUS.  A  mechanic 
employed  in  making  what  are  now 
called  atke  fitting*  in  the  interior  of  a 
house ;  a  carpenter  hnd  joiner.  Cod. 
TkeotL  13.  4.  2.  Inscript  ap.  Mur. 
929.  6.  ap.  Orelli.  4182. 

INTESTI'NUM,  sc.  opus.  The 
fittings  of  wood  in  the  inside  of  a 
house*  such  as  doors,  window  frames, 
and  shutters ;  or  carpenter  and  join- 
er's work.  Vitruv.  v.  2.  Varro, 
HR.  iu.  1.  10.   Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  82. 

INTON'SUS  iiiK(pa*K6tivi).  Un- 
shorn;  Le.  wearing  long  hair;  with 
an  implied  sense  of  youthfulness ; 
for  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
cropped  their  hair  upon  arriving  at 
the  age  of  puberty,  after  which  pe- 
riod Emg  hiair  was  regarded  as  un- 
manlT ;  excepting  with  reference  to 
certain  deities,  such  as  Eros,  the  god 


of  love,  represented  in  the  oxadkple, 
from    a    bronze    of    Herculaneum, 


Apollo,  and  Bacchus,  to  whom  it  is 
attributed  as  a  sign  of  perpetual 
vouth.  Ov.  Trist  iii.  1.  60.  Prop. 
lii.  13.  52.  Tibull.  i.  4.  36. 

2.  (iKovpos).  Unshaven ;  i.  e 
wearing  the  beard  at  its  natural 
length,  which  was 
the  custom  of  the 
earlier  ages,  as  in 
the  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  an  en- 
graved gem,  in- 
tended to  represent 
Numa ;  whence,  in 
after  times,  when 
shaving  had  become 
a  general  fashion, 
the  word  implies  a 
rude,  uncouth  person,  of  antiquated 
manners.  Hor.  Od.  ii.  15.  11.  Ti- 
bull. ii.  1.  34.  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  30.  Li  v. 
xxi.  32. 

INTUSIA'TUS.  The  reading  of 
some  editors  instead  of  Indusiatus  ; 
which  see. 

I N  T  U'  S I U  M.  The  reading 
adopted  by  some  instead  of  Indu- 
81 UM  ;  in  which  case  the  word  would 
be  derived  from  intu8^  and  not  from 
induo;  and  then  the  meaning,  ac- 
cording to  this  derivation  of  Varro 
(Z.  L.  V.  131.),  would  be,  an  inner 
tunic  over  an  under  one  (subucula), 
but  itself  under  some  other  garment ; 
which  is  not  very  intelligible. 

IRPEX.  A  heavy  rake  set  with 
a  number  of  teeth  (jegvla  cum  pluri- 
bus  dentibus.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  136. 
Festus,  s.v.\  which  was  drawn  by 
oxen  over  the  ground,  like  a  harrow, 
to  tear  up  the  weeds. 

Z    7.   2 


-'    iiii:ii    uarivc     towns,    whid,    thc'v 
^^^')     drawn     l,y     four    horsos      .nd 

^.W^ga^^e*.  Trajan  o^/  PHn. 
,    'S*^P'OMOS  (J.dVo5).     One   of 

G^^k^  ':r.'h^"?^"^^  adopted  by  the 
yr^ek  architt'cts,  m  which  everv 
•^^e   w„,„,  ^^       ^^^     every 

«^e  height,  8o  that  when  laid,  the 
rVi^  T.^':  «"  ^^^gular  and  equal! 

:„•-'  ^  specimen  is  exhibited  by  the 
annexed    woodcut,     representing    a 


te'lLlv.^i^.?^^    -ail    which 


^iiniished  b 
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Liv.  xxi.  21. 
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Orig.  xix.  5. 
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held  in  the  h; 

L'  L,   vii.    5; 

seems   to   be 

by  the  Latin 
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discharged  fr 

sjle.      Liv.  xj. 

Virg.  ^„.  ix. 

2.   A  cast-n 

f OTid.  A.  Afiu 

m  some  manQc 

Aufionius  {Et 
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part  of  a  fisher 

out  affording  j 

difference  can  I 

3.  The   net 

I  IRldnr     n^^    - 
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JA'NITOR  (dvpo^s).  The  door- 
keeper or  porters  a  slave  who  kept 
the  keys  of  the  street  door  (Janua\ 
and  sat  in  the  porter's  lodge  at  the 
entrance  of  a  house.  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  3. 
2.  Plant.  Men.  iy.  2.  115. 

JA'NITRIX.  A.  duenna.  (Plant 
Chore,  L  1.  76.)  Bottiger  and  other 
-writers  infer  from  the  above,  and 
some  passages  of  Tibnllus  (i.  6.  61. 
and  L  8.  76.),  that  female  slaves  were 
employed  as  doorkeepers,  and  ushers 
in  the  ante-rooms  of  their  mistress's 
hoose.  But  such  a  notion  is  abso- 
lutely inconceivable;  the  word  is 
merelpr  used  in  an  allusive  sense,  as 
explained. 

JA'NUA  (a«?X€iof  3iJpo).  Strictly, 
the  fh>nt  or  street  door  of  a  private 
house  (Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  27.  Serv.  ad. 
Virg.  Mn.  i.  449.  Vitruv.  vi.  7.  1.), 
as  contradistinguished  from  porta, 
the  gate  of  a  town,  &c.,  and  from 
ottium,  a  door  in  the  interior;  but 
these  nice  distinctions  are  not  always 
ohaerved.     The  illustration  represents 


tombs,  carved  in  imitation  of  wooden 
panels.  The  whole  design  consists 
of  the  following  component  parts; 
the  sill,  or  threshold,  raised  a  step 
above  the  pavement  ilimen)\  the 
lintel  above  {jsuperciliumy  jugumentum^ 
or  limen  auperum) ;  the  door  posts 
which  support  it  (postes)  ;  the  door 
leaves  {fores),  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  parts;  two 
uprights,  one  on  each  side  of  the  leaf, 
technically  termed  the  "stiles"  by 
our  carpenters  (xcopt);  four  trans- 
verse pieces,  which  our  carpenters 
call  the  **  rails  "  (impagines),  dividing 
the  whole  into  three  separate  panels 
{tympana). 

JENTAC'ULUM(aicprfT«r/ia).  A 
break-fast;  the  earliest  of  the  daily 
meals.  (Nigid.  ap.  Isidor.  xx.  2. 
10.)  It  was  taken  at  various  hours, 
according  to  the  habits  of  each  indi- 
vidual ;  by  labourers  very  early  in 
the  morning;  and,  in  general,  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  of  light  and 
digestible  food.  Suet.  Fit  13.  Mart 
xiv.  223.  Compare  viii.  67.  Apul. 
Met  i.  p.  14. 

JUGA'LIS,  sc.  Equus  (({ryios 
linros).  A  draught-horse ;  but  espe- 
cially one  which  draws  by  a  yoke 
(Jugvm)  attached  to  the  pole,  as  con- 


a  doorway  belonging  to  one  of  the 
houses  at  Pompeii,  with  the  door 
itself,  and  panelling  restored  from  a 
marble   door  in  the    street    of  the 


tradistinguished  from  funalis,  which 
drew  from  traces  (Virg.  ^n,  vii. 
280.  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  400.),  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  example,  from  an 
Etruscan  painting. 

2.  Jugalis  tela.     See  Tela. 

JUGAMENTUM.       See    Juou- 

MENTUM. 

JUG  A'RIUS.  A  rustic  slave,  who 
attended  to  the  stalling,  feeding,  and 
dressing  of  the  plough  oxen.    (Cola* 


..  ...M-.  u»  a  rail  or  tr^■Ui•^,  wliich  \\a> 
|)ractiM'il  ill  t\M)  \Na\-;  fitlit-r  in 
vinu'l.-    Im»--.     lik.-    ;m    .-[rilirr,    fluii 

t<rill.-il       iini  itn,       ihiiit'l,       ^^\•       ..\rr       a 

rraiiir  toniiftl  with  upnijhts  aii'l  tic- 
har.s  at  tht*  top,  like  the  unnexod  ex- 
ample, from   a   painting  in  the  Na- 


sonian  sepulchre,  which  was  then 
called  jugatio  cvmpluviata.  Varro, 
R.  R.  i.  8.  2. 

JUGUM  {(vy^v)  A  yoke  for 
draught  animals  ((Mc.  N.  D.  ii.  60. 
I'ato,  R.R.  xi.  2.  Vitruv.  x.  3.  8.) 
It  was  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole 
bv  a  thong  (cohum,  hrum\  or  by  a 
pm  ;  and  was  fVequently  formed  with 


several  detail 
the  two  illusti 
first  of  whicl 
found  in  the 
the  second,  wh 
the  thongs  roi 
painting  at  Poi 

2.  (AatAAo, 
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(Varro,  R.  R.  i 
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nearly  sixteen  inches  long,  now  pre- 
served in  the  British  Moseam  ;  the 
object  on  the  left  hand  shows  the 
bottom  of  the  strap  upon  a  larger 
scale,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  fast- 
ened together  by  a  small  thong, 
which  not  only  served  to  connect 
them,  but  to  receive  a  hook  or  an 
additional  strap,  if  the  nature  of  the 
burden  required  it;  and  the  bottom 
figore  in  the  centre  shows  the  manner 
of  nsing  the  instrument,  from  a  fictile 
vase,  which  fancifully  represents  a 
Satyr  carrying  objects  for  a  sacrifice 
to  Bacchus. 

3.  The  beam  of  a  balance,  or  pair 
of  scales ;  whence  used  as  a  name  for 


ua 


&    3 


jugation.  (Li v.  iii.  28.  Flor.  i.  11. 
13.)  It  was  formed  by  two  spears 
stuck  in  the  ground,  with  another 
fastened  transversely  over  their  tops, 
so  as  to  present  the  same  figure  as 
the  upright  loom  in  the  preceding 
woodcut.  Festns*.  i;.  Zonar.  vii.  17. 
7.  The  thwiirU  or  cross-bench  in  a 
boat   upon  which  the  passenger  sat. 


-gj.^,;;,.^ 


the  constellation  Libra  (Cic.  Div. 
ii.  47.)  The  example  represents  a 
bronze  original. 

4.  A  cross-bar  connecting  two  up- 
rights at  the  top,  in  order  to  form  a 
frame  npon  which  vines  were  trained 
(Varro.  /?./?.  i.  8.);  as  explained 
and  illustrated  s,  Juoatio. 

5.  The  cross-bar  or  transverse 
beam  which  united  at  the  top  the 
two  sides  of  an  upright 
loom;  to  which  the 
threads  of  the  warp 
were  &stened  (Ovid. 
Met  VL  55.),  when 
the  loom  was  of  the 
simplest  kind,  without 
a  cloth  beam  {insubu- 
hm\  and  the  web  was 
driven  down  towards 
the  bottom,  instead  of 
upwards;  such  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  example,  representing  Circe*s 
kwm,  from  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

6.  T^^oAennder  which  the  Romans 
apelled  a    vanquished    enemy  to 

withoat  arms,  in  token  of  sub- 


I  (Virg.  ^n.  vi.  481.  of  Charon's  bark. 
Serv.  ad  /.)     The  illustration  is  from 

I  a  Roman  bas-relief 

JUGUMEN'TUM.  The  lintel  of 
a  doorway.  (Cato.  7?.  7?.  xiv.  1.  ib.  4.) 
From  the  use  of  the  word  (vywfAa^ 
applied  to  the  gates  of  the  citadel  at 
Sardis  by  Poly  bins  (vii.  16.  5.), 
Schneider  would  infer  that  the  jugu- 
mentum  was  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  fastening  affixed  to  the  outside  of 
a  door  or  gate ;  but  it  remains  to  be 


proved  that  the  Greek  word  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  one,  which  is 
certainly  used  by  Cato  to  designate  a 
component  part  of  a  doorcase,  whether 
made  of  wcK)d  or  of  stone,  as  in  the 
example  which  represents  a  doorway 


w«  ^yy  .>!:..>.  luuni<<  or  *ruarflian 
spirits  of  the  ffinali*  srx,  oin-  of  which 
^va^  h(.'rH'\«-'l  to  h.'  l)orii  vith  •■\('r\ 
fciiiah'.  to  attiinl  uii.l  \Nat<h  o\<r  lur 
through  lito,  and  (.'Xpiri-  witli  h».'r  at 
her  deceasi?,  prt'cisely  as  the  Gknius 
with  males.  They  are  represented 
as  young  girls,  with  the  wings  of  a 
bat  or  a  moth,  and  entirely  draped, 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  example 
from  a  Pompeian  painting  ;  whereas 


the  male  spirit  was  usually  repre- 
sented naked  or  nearly  so,  and  with 
the  wings  of  a  bird.  Plin.  H.  N.  ii. 
5.  Senec.  Ep.  110.  TibuU.  iv.  6.  1. 


L. 

LAFARUM.  The  imperial  stan- 
dard  carried  before  the  Roman  em- 
perors from  the  time  of        ^. 


Ii.  II.  X.  2. 

if  is  an  orn; 

[tuintihi^  > 

LA  i;in 

to  any  vo^^st 
full  round  I 
outside  lik< 
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The  more  sj 
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of  the  thermal  chamber  in  the  baths 
of  Pompeii. 

2.  An  ornamental  basin  of  the  same 
form,  intended  to  receive  the  water 
which  fell  from  the  jet  of  an  artificial 
fountain  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  Ulp.  Dig. 
19.  1.  15.x  AS  exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed example,  representing  a  foun- 


tain now  remaining  in  the  Follonica 
of  Pompeii,  in  which  only  the  water 
has  been  restored  to  show  the  action. 

8.  A  large  flat  vessel  or  pan  made 
of  atone  or  earthenware  (Cato.  R,  R, 
xiL  15.  2.),  which  was  employed  in 
the  cdla  oUaria  for  holding  the  oil 
after  it  had  been  removed  from  the 
la€U8.  Cato,  R,R,  xU.  50.  10.  Id. 
xiiL  2. 

4.  (x^pPiSov,  xtptf^ayrfipiov);  A 
hofy  water  font,  of  stone  or  marble, 
placed  at  the  entrance 
of  a  heathen  temple, 
to  contain  the  lostral 
water  (Herod,  i.  51.) 
into  which  the  hands 
were  dipped  as  a  pari- 
Aetdon  before  sacri- 
fiee.  The  illnstration 
tepresents  an  original 
ibnt  of  white  mar- 
Ue  which  served  for 
at  Pompeii;  and  the  manner  of 
pladng  it  in  Aront  of  a  temple  is  ex- 
hibited by  a  bas-relief  of  the  Vatican. 
CMua,  Ph-Ckm.  v.  33.)  The  com- 
poeition  of  the  holy  water  was  the 
same  as  that  now  adopted  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  a  mixture  of  salt 
with  common  water.  (Theocr.  Id. 
zziT.  95.  Durant  de  Rit.  i.  21.) 
The  word  hbmm  is  not  met  with  in 
toy  Latin  writer  in  the  sense  here 
mentioned;  bat  the  Greek  names 
are  well  authenticated,  as  well  as  the 


this 


purpose 


object  itself;  and  the  form  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  which  the  name  in 
question  is  characteristic. 

5.  The  ditch  or  trench  on  the  out- 
side of  an  agger,  or  of  a  wall  of  forti- 
fication.    Auson.  Clar,  Urh,  v.  9. 

LABYRIN'THUS  (Aagupiveoj).  A 
labyrinth;  under  which  term  the 
ancients  understood  not  only  an  intri- 
cate design  containing  many  passages 
and  windings  within  a  small  space, 
such  as  we  make  in  our  gardens 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  19.  §  2.),  but 
more  especially  a  large  mass  of  build- 
ing connected  with  innumerable  sub- 
terraneous caverns,  streets,  and  pas- 
sages, like  the  catacombs  at  Rome 
for  example,  out  of  which  it  was  next 
to  impossible  for  a  person  who  had 
once  penetrated  into  them  to  return 
back  again  without  a  guide.  The 
original  of  the  name  is  thought  to  be 
Greek,  and  akin  to  Xovpo,  a  narrow 
passage; — a  supposition  sufilciently 
probable,  since  the  greater  portion  of 
a  labyrinth  consisted  in  underground 
works,  though  it  was  surmounted  by 
numerous  architectural  elevations  also 
of  complicated  designs,  so  that  a 
stranger  could  not  find  his  way  about 
them.  Herod,  ii.  184.  Plin.  H,N. 
xxxvi.  19.  1 1 — 4.  Virg.  ^n,  v.  588. 
Ov.  Met.  viii.  159.  seqq. 

L  ACER'N  A.  An  article  of  dress, 
which  appears  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Gauls.  (Cic.  Phil  ii.  30.) 
It  consisted  of  a  loose  mantle,  not 
closed  all  round,  like  the  ptenula,  but 
open  in  front,  and  fast- 
ened by  a  buckle  or 
brooch  (fibula)  under 
the  throat.  It  was, 
moreover,  suflBciently 
ample  to  be  worn 
over  the  toga  (Juv. 
ix.  28.),  or  any  other 
garment ;  and  had  a 
hood  {cuctdlus.  Mart 
xiv.  132.  139.),  which 
could  be  raised  over 
the  head  when  the 
wearer  wished  to  conceal  his  features, 
or  avoid  the  sight  of  any  unpleasant 
3  A 


lo  De  (listiuctly  exhibited  in  the  man- 
tle worn  by  the  annexed  figure,  from 
the  cohinin  of  Trajan  ;  and  as  it  pn-- 
sents  a  eharaeti-ristic  dress,  which  can 
be  ascribe<l  to  no  other  name  in  the 
language,  it  may  be  confidently  taken 
as  aJQTording  the  model  of  a  lacema. 

LACERNA'TUa  Wearing  the 
lacenuit  as  described  and  represented 
in  Um  preceding  article  and  illustra- 
tion.    Paterc.  iL  80.  3. 

LACER'NULA.  Diminutive  of 
Lacbena.     Amob.  iL  56. 

LACFNIA  (KpoK^s),  In  its  pri- 
mary sense,  a  flock  of  wool,  not 
twisted  into  a  fringe  {fimbria^  but  in 
its  natural  form  of  a  knot  or  tuft,  such 
as  we  often  see  left  upon  the  surface 
of  blankets  and  other  woollen  fabrics. 
Hence  the  term  was  transferred  to 
many  other  objects  both  animate 
and  inanimate  which  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  the  pointed  and  globu- 
lar form  of  that  object ;  as,  a  small 
projecting  headland  (Plin.  H.  N,  y. 
43.)  ;  a  leaf  (Id.  xr.  30.);  and  the 
two  drop-like  excrescences,  growing 
like  warts  under  the  jowl  of  a  she- 
goat  (Id.  yiii.  76. ),  which  the  ancient 
artists  likewise 
appended  to  the 
necks  of  their 
faons  and  young  , 
satjrni  in  order  to  i 
indicate  their  li- 
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tained  a  bath  of  warm  water  (alveui)^ 
and  the  other  the  LaamicuMj  con- 


aiatJDg  of  a  semicircular  alcove,  heated 
by  a  fomace  and  flues  {hypocamis) 
under  its  floor  and  percolating  its 
walls,  which  were  made  hollow  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  centre  was  placed 
a  fliU  Tase  {Jabrum)^  containing  water 
lor  the  bather  to  sprinkle  over  him- 
aelf  as  he  scraped  off  the  perspiration 
engendered  by  the  high  temperature 
a£  which  the  place  was  kept;  and 
immediately  over  it  was  a  circular 
opening  {lwmen\  which  could  be  closed 
or  opened  by  means  of  a  metal  disk 
ijdUpeud)^  accordingly  as  it  was  re- 
qoired  to  raise  or  lower  the  degree  of 
lieat.  (Vitruv.  vii.  10.  v.  10.)  The 
illoftration  represents  the  Laconicum 
in  tiie  baths  at  Pompeii,  with  its 
tdbruM  in  the  centre,  and  the  circular 
aperture  over  it,  which  was  closed  by 
a  metal  disk,  suspended  by  chains, 
for  which  the  fastenings  were  dis- 
covered affixed  to  the  walls.  The 
three  square  windows  above  were 
made  air-tight  by  being  closed  with 
class  or  lapis  specularis.  The  manner 
m  which  the  apparatus  of  the  clipeus 
acted  is  explained  and  illustrated  at 
p.  179.  ;  and  a  different  explanation, 
which  some  scholars  wish  to  attach  to 
the  word  Laconicum,  will  be  found  at 
p.  180.  The  relative  situation  which 
the  Laconicum,  as  here  interpreted, 


occupied  with  respect  to  the  other 
aparUnents,  and  its  own  position  in  the 
thermal  chamber,  may  be  seen  on  the 
ground-plan,  p.  74.  letters  D.  i. 

L  ACT  A'RIUS.  A  sort  of  pastry- 
cook,  who  made  sweet  things  (opvs 
lactarium\  with  milk,  meal,  fruit,  and 
honey.    Lamprid.  Elag.  27.  and  32. 

LACU'NA.  A  pit  sunk  under- 
neath the  fire  of  a  lime-kiln  to  receive 
the  ashes  which  dropped  from  it, 
when  the  kiln  was  constructed  with 
only  one  entrance  {prafurmum)  to 
its  furnace.  If  there  were  two  en- 
trances, the  ashes  were  removed, 
when  necessary,  through  one  of  them, 
and  in  that  case  nolacuna  was  re- 
quired. But  if  there  was  only  a 
single  entrance,  such  a  contrivance 
was  indispensable,  because  the  ashes 
could  not  be  cleared  away  without 
extinguishing  or  diminishing  the  fire; 
and  it  is  a  requisite  in  making  lime 
that  the  heat  should  be  kept  up  at  a 
regular  and  continuous  temperature, 
from  the  time  the  furnace  is  kindled 
until  the  whole  mass  is  sufficiently 
baked.     Cato.  i?.i?.  38. 

LACU'NAR  (<KrrviJ/*a).  A  coffer 
or  panel  in  a  flat  ceiling,  formed  by 
the  beams  and  rafters  supporting  the 
roof  or  flooring  of  an  upper  story, 
which  cross  each  other  at  nght  angles, 
and,  when  they  are  left  exposed,  are 
seen  to  divide  the  whole  soffit  into  a 
number  of  square  compartments,  like 
a  pit  or  lake  (Zocima,  lacwi)^  firom 


which  appearance  the  name  arose. 

(Vitruv.  vii.  2.  2.  Cic   Tiiac.  v.  21. 

Hor.  Od.  ii.  18.  2.)    The  illustration 

3  A  2 


.  ....  .mums  an  oxani[)N'.  i^ivcn 

•J.    A    ])iirti(Milar    kiinl    <>i'  »«iin-<lial      [tart  t<» 
(  \  itruv.  ix.  >. ),  \\  liiili  iiKi\  l>«  r.;i(lil\       f»o  a-cri 
ini.i;:iii«'<l    tVciii    till.'    nimiL',    altlnni::li      vonls. 
lu)  >iMi-iiiii'n  nf  it  IS  kn«)\Mi  to  exist  ;      (inarkt'« 
a.s  a  dial  sunk  in  a  slab,  likf  the  coflVr     from   th 
in  a  ceiling.  large  re 

LACUS.     In  its  primary  sense,  a  .  ware  jar 

large  and  profound  cavity  filled  with  ,  the    foe 

water,  which  docs  not  flow,  nor,  >  seems  m 
though  stagnant,  dry  up ;  correspond-  channel ; 
ing  with  our  take.     Varro.  Z.  L,  v.     rely  upoi 

26.  Cic  A(fr.  iii.  2.  ;  be  a  mo: 

2.  A  large  open  basin  or  artificial  ■'  difficulty 
tank,    containing    a  head   of   water     was  a  pit 
supplied  from   the  aqueducts,   gene-  '  in  the  ful 
rally  decorated   with    marble   orna-  ^  the    room 
ments  and  fountains,  so  as  to  form  an  '  s(|ueezcd  < 
embellishment  to  the  city,  whilst,  at  \  from  the 
the  same  time,  it  furnished  the  poorer  !  constructe< 
residents  in  its  neighbourhood,  who  ^  it  was  not 
could  not  afford^to  have  the  water  laid  i  olive  gard( 
on  to  their  own  houses,  with  a  copious  !  prietors  wl 
and  accessible  supply  of  this  necessary  '  and  attenti 
element     (Liv.  xxxix.  44.  Ilor.  Sat.     of  their  wi 
i.  4.  37.    Frontin.  A(f,  78.    P.  Victor.  ;       4.  {\dKK 
Crb,  Bom.     Plin.  //.  A*;  xxxvi.  24.  |  pit  sunk  bt 
§  9.)     As  many  as  700  of  these  lakes  I  wine  or  oi 
are  enumerated  in  the  city  of  Rome.  I  aria),  in  v 

3.  A  particular  part  of  the  ])uilding  I  and  kept 
in  which  wine  or  oil  was  made  (vhui-  \  removed  fi 
rium  torcularium\  and  into  which  the  i  larium)  wl 
juice  flowed  as  it  was  squeeze<l  out  |  /?.  /?.  07. 
by  the  prcssbeam.  (Columell.  xii.  ,  Aristoph.  j 
18.  Plin.  £p.  ix.  20.  2.  Tibull.  i.  i  -  '  ' 
10.  n-  «^-  - 
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tar  (VitniT.  vil  2.  2.);  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  example,  from  a 
groap  in  the  Colomn  of  Tngan, 
whi^  represents  one  of  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  making  mortar  for  a 
party  of  builders. 

6.  A  troogfa  or  yessel  of  water, 
into  which  smiths  and  metal  workers 
plonge  their  instruments  to  cool  them, 
or  the  heated  iron  to  harden  it,  when 


wrought  (Ovid.  Met,  xii.  278.) 
In  the  annexed  example,  from  a  Ro- 
man bas-relief,  it  is  represented  as  a 
large  round  basin  standing  on  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  anvil. 

7.  A  6m,  in  a  graoary.  Colomell. 
i.  6.  14. 

8.  A  coffer  in  a  ceiling.  (Lacil. 
ap,  Senr.  ad  JEn.  i.  726.)  Same  as 
Lacunab. 

LACUS'CULUS.  Diminutive  of 
Lacus;  and  especially,  a  hin  in  a  gra- 
nary ;  or  in  a  store  house  for  olives,  in 
which  the  fruit  was  deposited  as  it  was 
picked,  and  kept  until  it  could  be  put 
into  the  press.     ColumelL  xii.  50.  5. 

L^NA  (x^»ya)-  A  term  used 
to  designate  not  so  much  any  particu- 
lar description  of  robe,  as  a  peculiar 
kind  of  woollen  cloth,  with  a  long  loose 
nap(Strabo,  iv.  4.  3.),  which  was  em- 
ployed for  various  kinds  of  garments 
belonging  to  the  outward  apparel 
(aiiucftf«),  such  as  the  pa//i«in,  soffum, 
rieinium,  kicema,  &c.  But  the  name 
was  also  specially  given  to  the  amictus 
worn  by  the  Flamines  at  the  sacriiice ; 
which  in  early  times  was  made  of 
this  cloth,  and  put  on  double,  like  the 
Greek  diphU.    Varro,  Z.  L.  v.  133. 


Festus,  8.  V,  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn,  iv. 
262.  Cic.  Brut  57.  Juv.  uL  283. 
Mart  xiv.  136. 

LAGEXNA  (xAynpos),  A  large 
earthenware  vessel,  chiefly  intended 
for  holding  wine,  but  sometimes  used 
for  other  purposes,  such  as  keeping 
ftTiit,  &c-  (Hor.  SaL  ii.  8.  41.  Colu- 
melL xii.  45.)  It  is  de-  ^- 
scribed  as  having  a  full 
and  swelling  body,  like 
a  gourd,  a  short  neck, 
and  a  foot  to  stand  upon. 
(ApuL  MeL  ii.  p.  31. 
ColumelL  x.  383—7.) 
All  these  particulars 
are  exhibited  by  the  annexed  exam- 
I  pie,  from  an  original  of  baked  clay ; 
which  also  closely  resembles  the  ta- 
gena,  on  an  engraved  gem,  which 
the  stork  in  the  fable  (PhsBdr.  i.  26.) 
puts  before  reynard  the  fox,  in  return 
for  his  -tantalizing  her  with  an  invi- 
tation to  eat  out  of  a  patina. 

L AM'IiE  (Xoft/cu).  Vampires ;  be- 
lieved to  be  malignant  spirits  of 
the  female  sex,  who  wandered  about 
at  night  in  the  guise  of  old  hags, 
sucking  the  blood,  and  devouring  the 
flesh  of  human  beings,  more  especially 
of  young  children.  This  supersti- 
tion originated  in  Egypt,  whence  it 
was  adopted  into  Greece  and  Italy. 
Hor.  A,  P.  340.  ApuL  MeL  I  p.  13. 
Id.  V.  p.  96.  Quaranta,  Mus.  Barb, 
xi.  53. 

LAMPAS(Acuiir<is).  A  general  term 
for  any  thing  which  shines  or  gives 
light ;  as  a  torch  (Virg. 
JEn.  ix.  535.  Fax)  ;  a 
lamp  (Juv.  iii.  285.  Ln- 
cerna)  ;  but,  especially, 
a  light  which  was  car- 
ried by  the  youth  of 
Athens  in  a  race  called 
XafjLwaBfiSpofiia,  at  which  the  winner 
had  to  outstrip  his  competitors  with- 
out extinguishing  his  light  It  is 
represented  by  the  annexed  example, 
from  a  Greek  coin,  and  resembles  a 
candlestick  with  a  handle  under  the 
bottom,  and  a  large  disk  above,  to 
protect  the  hand  from  the  gutterings 
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merated  in  the  Claased  Index.    Vi- 
truv.  vi.  7.  2.  Ulp.  Dig,  33.  7.  12. 

LANIPEN'DIA.  The  mistress 
of  a  household,  or  the  superintendant 
in  an  estahlishment 
where  the  business 
of  spinning  and 
weaying  wool  was 
'  conducted.  She 
weighed  and  gave 
out  to  her  slaves  or 
workwomen  (qua- 
siBariai)  a  certain 
quantity  of  wool 
which  each  one 
was  expected  to 
consume  in  her 
work  per  day.  ( Juv.  vi.  476.  Schol. 
VeLadL  Paul  Dig.  24.  1.  38.)  The 
illustration  shows  a  female  weighing 
the  wool  in  a  pair  of  scales,  from  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Forum  of  Nerva  at 
Rome,  on  which  various  other  operar 
tions  belonging  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustrial labour  are  represented. 

LANIPEN'DIUM.  A  room  in 
which  wool  was  weighed  out  to  the 
workwomen  for  their  daily  task,  as 
described  under  the  preceding  word. 
Inscript  ap  RomanelU.  Topogr.  No- 
pcUtan,  ii.  p.  273. 

LANIS'TA  (AwvoMoxoTfH^wj).  A 
person  whose  occupation  consisted  in 
training  gladiators  to  fight,  and  teach- 
ing them  their  art    He  was  some- 


uwc*  the  proprietor  of  a  band  of 
these  men,  whom  he  let  out  upon 


hire  to  any  person  desirous  of  exhi- 
biting a  gladiatorial  show  ;  but  more 
commonly  merely  the  trainer  and 
fencing  master  appointed  to  instruct 
the  companies  belonging  to  the  state. 
(Cic.  Roac.  Am.  40.  Id.  AU,  i.  16. 
Juv.  vi.  215.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn,  iv. 
242.)  He  is  always  represented  on 
works  of  art  in  a  tunic,  and  unarmed, 
but  with  a  wand  {virgd)<,  which  he 
used  as  a  token  of  authority;  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example, 
which  represents  a  lanista  g^iving  di- 
rections to  a  pair  of  gladiators,  from 
a  mosaic  of  the  Villa  AlbanL 

2.  Avium  LanisUu  One  who  trained 
and  backed  ^ame  cooks,  quails,  and 
other  pugnacious  birds  to  fight ;  a  fa- 
vourite amusement  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  (ColumelL  viii.  2.  5.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  pair  of 


cocks,  with  their  backers,  under  the 
usual  form  of  genii,  from  a  terra-cotta 
lamp  in  the  collection  at  Mostyn  Hall. 

LAN'lUS  (jcptovffyds).  One  who 
buys  cattle  to  slaughter,  and  sell  the 
meat;  a  butcher,  or  meat  salesman 
(Varro,  R.  R.  ii.  5.  11,  Ph»dr.  iii. 
4.);  whence  transferred  in  a  more 
general  sense  to  an  executioner 
(Plant  Pseud,  i.  3.  98.) ;  and  to  one 
who  buys  and  sells  cattle  for  slaugh- 
tering at  the  sacrifice.    (Varro,  /.  c.) 

LANTERNA.     See  Laterna. 

LANX.  A  large  circular  dish, 
made  of  silver  or  other  metals,  and 
often  richly  em- 
bossed ;  parti-  | 
cularly  em- 
ployed at  great 
entertainments  (Cic.  Att,  vi.  1.  Pet 
Sat,  xxviii.    8.   Id.   xxxi.   10.)  Ibr 
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Utters  soch  as  are  cut  oat  of  stone  in 
inscriptions.    Id.  58.  7. 

LAQ'UEAR  and  LAQUEA'RE. 
( Virg.  ^n.  I  726.  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiii. 
18.)    Same  as  Lacunar. 

LAQUEA'RIUa  One  who  makes, 
or  ornaments  with  stucco  work  or 
gilding,  the  coffers  of  a  ceiling.  Cod. 
Theodos.  13.  4.  2. 

LAQUEATCRES.  A  class  of 
gladiators  yery.  similar  to  the  Retiarii, 
excepting  that  they  made  use  of  a 
noose  or  lasso,  instead  of  a  net,  to 
hamper  their  adversaries  before  at- 
tackmg  them  with  their  weapon. 
Isidor.  Orig,  xyiii.  56. 

LAQUEA;TUS  (^i'«T<Jy).  Ap- 
plied to  ceilings  which  are  laid  in 
coffers  or  panels,  as  explained  and 
illostrated  «.  Lacunar.  Hor.  Od.  ii. 
16.  11.  Snet  iV«ro,  31. 

LAQ'UEUS  i$p6xos).  A  cord 
with  a  slip-loop  to  it,  forming  a  noose 
or  halter  for  strangling  (SalL  Cat  58. 
Liv.  i.  26.);  or  a  snare  by  which 
wild  animals,  game,  vermin,  &c.,  were 
caught  by  the  neck.  Virg.  Georg.  i. 
139. 

LAR'ES.  Tutelary  spirits ;  accord- 
ing to  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Romans,  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of 
deceased  persons,  who  exercised  a 
protecting  influence  over  the  interior 
of  every  man's  household,  himself, 
his  ftmily,  and  propertjr.  They  were 
not  regarded  as  divinities,  like  the 
Penates;  but  simply  as  guardian 
spirits,  whose 
altar  was  the  do- 
mestic hearth 
(Jbcus)  in  the 
atrium,  upon 
which  each  indi- 
Tidoal  made  of- 
ferings of  incense 
to  them  in  his 
own  home.  (  Plant 
AmL  ProL  2.  Id. 
Mere,  v.  I.  5. 
Qoaranta.  3ff». 
Borb,  torn,  xi.)  They  were  likewise 
believed  to  exert  their  influence  out 
of  doors,    where  they   became    the 


overseers  of  every  spot  and  place  in- 
habited by  men ;  as  the  streets,  roads, 
fields,  and  buildiiogs,  both  in  town  and 
country  ;  whence  they  were  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  compitaUs^ 
vialeSf  ntrales  (Suet  Aug.  31.  Plant 
Merc,  V.  2.  24.  Tibull.  i.  1.  20.);  and 
the  household  oneSf  familiares  (Plaut 
Aul,  /.  c).  They  are  constantly  re- 
presented in  works  of  art  as  young 
men  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel 
leaves,  in  a  short  tunic  (succinctis 
Laribust  Pers.  v.  31.),  and  holding 
up  a  drinking-horn  (comu)  above 
their  heads,  as  exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed figure,  fh>m  a  bas-relief  in  the 
Vatican,  under  which  is  the  inscription 
Laribus  Augustis.  The  accessory 
of  the  drinking-horn  has  induced 
many  antiquaries  to  take  these  fi- 
gures for  cupbearers  (jxxiUatores) ; 
but  the  inscription  just  mentioned  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  real  cha- 
racters ;  and  they  are  repeatedly 
seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Pompeian 
houses,  in  kitchens,  bakehouses,  and 
over  street  doors,  standing  in  pairs, 
one  on  each  side  of  an  altar,  in  the 
exact  attitude  and  drapery  here 
shown. 

LARA'RIUM.  A  sort  of  shrine, 
small  chapel,  or  apartment  where  the 
statues  of  the  Lares,  or  guardian- 
spirits  of  a  household,  as  well  as  other 
sanctified  or  deified  personages,  were 
placed  and  worshipped.  (Lamprid. 
Alex,  Sev,  29.  and  31.)  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, however,  was  probably 
peculiar  to  particular  individuals,  or 
to  great  houses  and  persons  of  wealth, 
for  the  usual  situation  for  iniages  of 
the  Lares  was  over  or  beside  the 
hearth  (focus)  in  the  great  hall  or 
atrium  of  the  house. 

LARVA.  A  ghost  or  spectre  ;  I  e. 
according  to  the  religious  belief  of 
the  Romans,  an  evil  spirit,  supposed 
to  be  the  soul  of  a  departed  being, 
which,  in  consequence  of  crimes  com- 
mitted during  life,  was  deprived  of 
repose  in  death,  and  left  to  wander 
about  the  world  without  any  fixed 
abode,  tormenting,  frightening,  and 
8  B 
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cause  it  is  only  applied  to  those  which 
possess  unsightly  features.  (Hor.  Sat.'i. 
5.  C4.)  The  illustration,  taken  from 
a  painting  found  in  an  excavation  at 
Resina,  represents  one  genius  frighten- 
ing another  with  a  lurva  of  this  de- 
scription. 

3.  An  artificial  figure  of  a  shh'ttm, 
which  the  ancients  were  fond  of  intro- 
ducing at  entertainments,  as  a  me- 
mento of  the  uncertainty  and  shortness 
of  life,  and  consequent  inducement  to 
make  the  most  of  the  present  hour 
(Pet.  Sat.  xxxiv.  8.  Apul.  -4;W.  p. 
507.);  a  custom  which  originated 
with  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  7H.\ 
from  whom  it  passed  to  tho  r.r....i- 
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from  a  painting  at  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
represents  an  Egyptian  brick-field, 
but  shows  exactly  the  same  process 


as  still  pursued;  the  men  at  the 
bottom  are  digging  up  the  brick 
earth,  and  loading  it  in  baskets,  while 
the  one  at  the  top  lays  the  bricks 
already  made  in  wooden  moulds. 

LATER'CULUS  {irKiyeiop).  Di- 
minutive of  Later  ;  a  brick  of  smaller 
dimensions  than  the  pentadoron  or 
tetnuhrons  whence,  any  thing  made 
in  a  rectangular  form,  like  a  small 
brick,  as  a  piece  of  pastry.  Plaut. 
Pan.  i.  2.  115.  Cato,  R,  R.  109. 

LATERIC'IUS  {irKivdipoi),  Built 
of  brick ;  opus  hteritium,  brick  work. 
VitruT.  ii^  8,  9.  and  16.  Columell.  ix. 
6.  4.    See  Paries. 

LATER'NA  or  LANTER'NA 
(nry^s,  ^dvos).  A  lantern ;  the  trans- 
parent parts  of  which 
were  made  in  early 
times  of  horn  or 
bladder,  and  subse- 
quently of  glass. 
(Plaut  AmpfL  Prd. 
149.  Mart  xiy.  61. 
and  62.  Isidor.  Orig. 
XX.  10.  7.)  The  an- 
nexed illustration 
shows  the  section  of 
a  circular  bronze 
lantern  found  at  Her- 
culaneum.  The  low 
cylinder  at  the  bottom 
contains  the  lamp;  the  sides  are  made 
of  transparent  horn,  without  any  door; 
bat  the  cupola-shaped  lid  is  perforated 
in  several  places  to  admit  air,  and 
permit  the  escape  of  smoke ;  and  it 


could  be  raised  up  by  means  of  the 
upper  cross-bar  and  chain  attached  to 
it;  which,  at  the  same  time,  served 
as  a  handle  to  carry  it  by  when  let 
down,  as  is  represented  in  our  en- 
graving. 

LATERNA'RIUS.  The  slave 
who  carried  a  lantern  before  his 
master  at  night  (Cic.  Pis.  9.  VaL 
Max.  vi.  8.  1.)  In  the  army  the 
soldiers  likewise  carried  lanterns  upon 
nocturnal  expeditions.  Veg.^fiZiv.  18. 

LATICLA'VIUS.  Is  applied 
adjectively  to  any  thing  ornamented 
with  the  broad  stripe  termed  clavus 
latus;  as  a  napkin  (Pet  Sat  32.  2.); 
a  tunic  (Val.  Max.  v.  1.  7.)  ;  and 
absolutely  designates  a  persop  who 
was  entitled  to  wear  this  ornament 
(Suet  Nero^  26.),  as  explained  and 
illustrated  at  p.  176.  s.  Clavus,  8. 

LATRI'NA.  In  early  language, 
the  name  for  a  bath  or  washing-place, 
quasi  lavairina  (Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  68. 
LuciJ.  ap.  Non.  s.  v,  p.  212.);  but 
subsequently  also  used  to  designate  a 
water-closet  in  a  private  house  (Co- 
lumell. X.  85.  Suet  Tib.  58.  ApuL 
Met.  i.  p.  13.),  several  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  Pompeii ; 
and  all,  like  the  annexed  example, 
contiguous  to  the  kitchens.  The  two 
small  arches  on  the   right  are  the 


kitchen  stove ;  four  steps  lead  down 

to  the  room,  and  had  a  handrail  by 

their  side  to  assist  the  ascent  or  de* 
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LA'J'IK  )  (\aT,'iv  >.  In  irs  j.rini;tr\ 
srnsf  ;i  'Servant  \\]u>  vdrlad  fnr  liir.-  : 
mIh-ik'c  thf  wonl  canic  to  si^Miity  a 
mercenary  soldier,  who  took  foreign 
service  for  a  stipulated  pay,  like  the 
Italian  condottieri  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  the  Swiss  troops,  formerly  sub- 
sidiied  by  the  French  kings,  as  they 
still  are  by  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Naples.  But,  as  these  bodies  com- 
mitted great  excesses  in  the  countries 
which  employed  them,  the  name  be- 
came subsequently  synonymous  with 
that  of  robber,  bandit,  or  assassin. 
Varro,  L.  L,  vii.  52.  Festus, «.  r.  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  ^n.  xiL  7.  Plant.  Mil  iv. 
1.  2.  Juv.  X.  22.  Val.  Max.  v.  9.  4. 

2.  A  counter  used  for  playing  a 
game  of  skill,  approaching  to  our 
draughts  {ludu»  latrunculorum)\  also 
termed  hostiM  and  miles ;  for  the  game 
may  be  said  to  represent  a  party 
of  freebooters  or  soldiers  engaged  in 
the  attack  and  defence  of  a  forti&ed 
position.  (Ov.  A,  Am,  iiL  357.  Mart. 
viL    72.   Id.  xiv.   20.)      They  were 
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LAVA'TIO.  In  its  primary 
seme,  the  act  of  washing  or  bathing ; 
whence  it  came  to  be  applied  as  a 
general  term  to  things  used  by  a 
person  who  takes  a  bath  (Cic  Fanu 
IX.  5.  Phaedr.  iv.  4.  22.  Ulp.  Dig,  34. 
2.  26.),  as  well  as  the  bath  room 
itself:     Vitrnv.  V.  11. 

LAVATRI'NA.    See  Latrina. 

LEBES  (X^s>  A  deep  vessel 
or  basin  with  a  ftiU  and  swelling  out- 
line {cwrvi  Ubetes,  Ov.  Met  xii.  243.), 
made  of  bronxe 
or  the  precioos 
metals,  and  in- 
tended to  be  held 
nnder  the  hands 
or  feet  to  catch 
the  purifying 
water,  which  an 
attendant  poured 
orer  them  fh>m 
a  jog  (ffiUtumiumj  rcpox&os),  before 
and  after  meals.  (Senr.  ad  Virg. 
JEn.  iii  466.  Uom.  Od,  i.  137.  xix. 
386.)  Vessels  of  this  description 
were  frequently  given  as  prizes  at 
the  games  (Virg.  JEn.  v.  266.),  and, 
consequently,  are  represented  on  coins 
and  medals  with  a  palm  branch,  the 
emblem  of  victory,  placed  in  them,  as 
in  the  annexed  example  from  a  medal 
of  Gordian.  The  inscription  upon  it 
testifies  that  it  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  prise  for  the  Pythian  games, 
while  the  water  jug  which  stands  by 
its  side  expresses  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  to  be  used,  and  identi&es 
it  as  a  genuine  representation  of  the 
Ie6eff. 

3.  A  copper  kettle,  or,  rather, 
bronze,  of  the  same  form  and  charac- 
ter, but  used  for  

boiling  meat, 
&C.,  and  similar 
to  the  oUo,  with 
the  exception 
of  being  small- 
er, and  made  of 
metal,  instead  j 
of  earthenware. 
(Senr.  ad  Virg. 
JSn,  ilL  446.  Isidor.  Orig.  xz.  8. 


Horn.  IL  fluently.)  The  illustra- 
tion, from  a  sculptured  vase  of  Greek 
marble,  represents  a  lebes  of  similar 
form  to  the  last  example,  under  which 
a  fire  is  kindled  for  cooking  a  pig; 
and  as  these  kettles  had  no  legs,  it 
is  supported  over  the  fire  upon  large 
stones. 

LECTA'RIUS  (icAiwrou^j).  A 
couch  or  bedstead  maker.  Inscript. 
ap.  Murat  956.  7. 

I.  E  C  T  r  C  A  iii>ofmop,  KXitn^y     A 


palanquin^  introduced  into  Greece 
and  Italy  from  the  East ;  in  the  first 
instance  as  an  article  of  luxury  for 
females,  but,  afterwards,  it  came  to 
be  very  generally  used  for  men  as 
well  as  women.  (Sulpic.  ad  Cic.  Fam, 
iv.  12.  Suet,  passim.  See  the  Clavis 
of  Baumgarten-Crusius,  «.  v. )  The 
body  consisted  of  a  wooden  case  with 
low  sides  to  it,  like  the  bier  (capulus, 
feretrum\  upon  which  a  corpse  was 
carried  out  (Aul.  Gell.  x.  3.  2.);  with 
uprights  which  supported  a  wooden 
tester,  like  the  pluteus.  (Isidor.  Orig, 
XX.  11.4.  lecticOj  sive  lectus  pluteus.) 
This  roof  was  covered  with  leather 
(Mart  xi.  98.),  and  curtains  (vela^ 
piaga,  plagula,)  were  suspended  fVom 
It,  which  might  be  closed  all  round 
(Suet  Tit  10.  Senec  Suas,  i.  6.),  or 
drawn  back,  as  in  the  cut,  when  it 
was  said  to  be  open  (aperttt,  Cic. 
Phil,  ii.  24.);  but,  in  some  cases,  it 
was  a  close  conveyance  (^clausa% 
having  the  sides  fitted  with  panels 
and  windows,  which  could  be  opened 
or  shut  at  pleasure.  (Juv.  iiL  242. 
compare  iv.  20. )  The  inmate  reclined 
upon  a  soft  mattress  or  feather  bed 


LECTICARII. 


(Jut.  i.  159.)>  with  a  bolster  to  sup- 
port the  back  {cervical,  Juv.  vi.  353. ), 
so  that  he  could  read,  write,  or  sleep 
within  it.  According  to  the  wealth 
of  the  owner,  and  the  size  of  the 
lectica,  it  was  borne  by  two,  four,  six, 
or  eight  tall  slaves  {lecticarii),  in  the 
manner  described  and  illustrated  at 
p.  63.  We  have  no  authentic  repre- 
sentation of  this  kind  of  conveyance, 
upon  any  monument  of  Greek  or 
Roman  art ;  but  the  various  details 
are  sufficiently  known  from  numerous 
incidental  passages,  in  which  the  dif 
ferent  parts  are  mentioned  or  described, 
to  warrant  the  general  correctness  of 
the  figure  annexed,  which  is  designed 
by  Ginzrot  ( W'ayen  und  Fahwerke, 
vol.  ii.  tab.  65.),  and  will  serve  to 
convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the  vehicle. 

2.  A  litter  for  the  conveyance  of 
sick  and  wounded  (Liv.  ii.  36.  xxiv. 
42.  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  2.),  of  similar 
character,  but  more  simple,  and  less 
ostentatiously  fitted  up. 

LECTICA'RII  {<popiia4>6poi,  kXivji- 
<p6poi),  Palanquin'bearers.  These 
were  of  two  kinds,  private  or  public. 
The  first  were  slaves  forming  part  of 
the  domestic  establishment  of  indivi- 
duals, who  kept  them  for  the  purpose. 
(Cic.  Fam.  iv.  12.  Suet  Cal,  58.) 
The  latter  were  free  men  of  the 
labouring  classes,  who  plied  for  hire 
at  particular  stands  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  called  ca^ttra  lecticariorum^ 
where  a  numl>er  of  these  conveyances 
were  kept  always  ready  for  a  fare,  as 
sedan-chuirs  used  to  be  in  modem 
Europe.  P.  Victor,  de  Reg,  Urh. 
Rom.  iii.  49. 

LECTTCULA.  Diminutive  of 
Lectica.  a  litter  for  the  transport  of 
sick  or  wounded  persons  (Cic.  Div.  i. 
26.  liiv.  xxiv.  42.)  ;  or  a  bier  on  which 
a  dead  body  was  carried  out.  Nepos, 
Att,  22. 

2.  Lecticuht  lucubratoria.  (Suet 
Aug,  78.)  Same  as  Lf.ctulu8,  which 
is  the  more  usiuil  tenn. 

LECTISTERNIA'TOR.  The 

slave  who  spread  and  arranged  the 
couches  (lecti)  on  which  the  ancients 


reclined  at  their  meals.     Plant  P*,  I 
2.30. 

LECTISTER'NIUM.  A  religions 
ceremony  amongst  the  Romans,  com- 
prising a  sumptuous  banquet  offered 
to  the  gods,  at  which  their  statues 
were  brought  out  and  placed  upon 
tricliniary  couches  (Ucti)  at  a  table 
furnished  with  every  kind  of  delicacy. 


and  provided  under  the  direction  of 
the  Eptdoncs.  (Liv.  xxii.  10.  t.  3. 
xL  59.)  The  illustration  represents 
a  lectiatemittm  given  to  Serapia,  Isis, 
Sol,  and  Luna,  from  aterra-cottalamp. 
LEC'TULUS  (i«Air»ior).  Dimin- 
utive  of  Lectus,  both  as  regards  in- 
feriority of  size,  furniture,  and  mate- 
rials. It  is  thus  a  small  or  simple 
couch  for  sleeping  (Cic.  Cat.  i.  4. 
Id.  Fin,  ii.  30.),  or  for  dining  (Id. 
Mur,  36.)  ;  and  very  generally,  a 
sort  of  sofa,  forming  part  of  the 
usual  furniture  in  a  study  (Plin. 
Ep,  V.  5.  5.  Ov.  TVtft  L  11.  39.), 
and  on  which  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  recline  at  length  while 
reading,  and  even  writing,  the  tablet 
being  placed  against  one  knee,  which 
was  raised  up  as  a  support  for  the 
purpose.       The    annexed    example. 


-.-^^ 


PliSitiiKi'l'^ 


from  a  Pompeian  painting,  compared 
with  the  following  illustration  and 
description,  will  explain  the  difference 
between  the  lectultu  and  kehu. 
LECTUS  (xArrpw).     A  bed  to 


LECTU8. 
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sleep  in   (cMcuJaris,    Cic.    Div.  ii. 
65.  )u    The  ancient  bedsteads  were  of 


considerable  height,  requiring  a  foot- 
stool («cafiiiiii]»),  or  a  set  of  steps 
(gradus)  to  get  into  them ;  and  were 
made  like  our  largest -sized  sofas, 
with  a  head  board  {anaclinterium), 
sometimes  a  corresponding  one  against 
the  feet,  and  a  high  back  (pluteus)  on 
the  further  side,  but  entirely  open  on 
the  one  at  which  the  occupants  en- 
tered (sponda).  The  frame  was 
strung  with  girths  (fascia,  restes, 
HUii'to),  which  supported  a  thick 
mattress  (torusj  cuicitd),  on  which 
were  placed  a  bolster  and  pillow  (cu- 
bUal,  cervical).  All  these  particulars 
are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  a  bas-relief  in  the  British 
Museum. 

2.  Lecttu    genialis    (fUi^).      The 
marriage  bed;    to  which    the  wife 


3.  Lectua  adversus.  A  sort  of 
symbolical  marriage  bed  ;  so  termed, 
because  it  was  placed  in  the  atrium 
opposite  the  entrance  of  the  house ; 
or,  perhaps,  the  lectiu  genialis  itself 
was  brought  out  after  the  marriage 
and  placed  in  the  atrium ;  and  on 
this  the  mistress  of  the  household 
used  to  sit,  as  it  were,  in  state,  while 
she  superintended  the  labours  of  her 
slaves  and  attendants,  who  worked 
at  their  looms  in  that  apartment 
Laberius  ap.  Gell.  xvi.  9.  1.  Prop, 
iv.  2.  85. 

4.  Lectus  tricliniaris.  A  couch 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  three 
persons  to  recline  upon  at  their  meals, 
in  the  manner  explained  &  Accubo. 


was  conducted  on  the  eve  of  her 
marriage  by  the  pronuha^  after  she 
had  retired  fh>m  the  bridal  feast 
It  was  a  large  bed,  handsomely  deco- 
rated, and  raised  to  a  very  great 
height  from  the  ground,  as  is  indi- 
catal  by  the  flight  of  steps  at  the 
Ibot  of  the  annexed  example,  which 
represents  the  Uctus  yenialis  of  Dido, 
in  the  Vatican  Vir^.  Cic.  Cluent 
9.  ComiMure  Lucan.  iL  356. 


( Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2. 74. )  It  had  a  railing 
slightly  raised  at  one  of  its  ends,  at 
that,  viz.,  which  would  be  on  the  left 
of  the  person  reclining  upon  it,  and 
upon  this  he  supported  his  left  arm  ; 
the  other  two  places  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  pillows.  All 
these  particulars  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  fW)m  a  bas- 
relief  which  represents  the  visit  of 
Bacchus  to  Icarus.  The  vacant  place 
against  the  rail,  which  is  seen  on  the 
right  hand,  is  the  one  which  the  god 
is  about  to  occupy,  after  the  Faun  in 
the  foreground  has  taken  off  his  shoes, 
according  to  the  prevalent  custom 
before  lying  down  to  eat;  and  Ica- 
rus rests  his  left  arm  upon  the  pil- 
low which  separates  his  place  fh>m 
that  of  his  guest  When  a  party 
consisted  of  more  than  three  per- 
sons, it  was  the  custom  to  arrange 
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tliTfc  hi<l(h  of  a  s«inan',  k-aviii^  tlu* 
]>ottom  of  it  open  lor  the  approach  of 
the  attendants,  in  the  manner  repre- 
sented by  the  annexed  diafTr^^mt 
which  were  then  res|)ectively  desig- 
nated lectM  mediust  summuSy  and 
fjHiM;  the  middle  one  being  con- 
sidered the  most  dignified,  and  imus 
the  least  so.  The  places  also  on 
each  couch  had  their  degrees  of  pre- 
cedence, and  particular  names  to 
distinguish  them.  On  the  two  side 
couches  the  places  of  the  highest 
raiik  were  those  next  the  rail  (i), 
then  the  centre  ones  (ii),  and  the  last 
(ill ) ;  but  on  the  middle  couch  the 
post  of  honour  was  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity (iii),  which  was  always  left 
for  the  greatest  personage,  and  was 
thence  called  cviutuhiris.  The  host 
occupied  the  highest  place  (i)  on  the 
lowest  couch  (hnun),  in  order  to  be 
near  to  his  principal  guest.  Finally, 
the  respective  names  by  which  the 
places  on  each  of  the  couches  were 
distinguished  are  as  follows :  — 

51.  Summusin  mcdin. 
2.  Inferior  in  medio. 
3.  Iinus  in  mmlio. 
?I.  Suinmut in  Minimo. 
2.  Mvtliiis  io  suninio. 
3.  Iinu«i  In  «..«»»••- 
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It  consisted  of  aboat  five  or  six  thou- 
sand (for  the  complement  was  not 
always  the  same)  heavy-armed  foot 
soldiers  {legkmarii)  drawn  from  the 
Roman  citizens;  augmented  by  a 
body  of  auxiliaries  at  least  equal  in 
number,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
three  hundred  strong,  which  was 
always  joined  with  it ;  so  that  the 
effective  force  of  a  legion  in  the  field 
is  usually  reckoned  at  ten  thousand 
men  at  the  least.  Varro.  Liv.  Tac. 
Veget. 

LEGIONA'RIL  Legionary  sol- 
diers ;  i.e.  the  body  of  five  or  six  thou- 
sand heavy-armed 
men,  who  formed 
the  contingent 
fbmished  out  of 
the  Roman  citi- 
zens to  each  le- 
^on,  the  rest  of 
Its  entire  comple- 
ment being  made 
up  by  auxiliaries 
and  cavalry.  (Cic. 
Fanu  X.  32.  Ca». 
B.G.I .  42.)  The 
annexed  figure,  from  the  Column  of 
Tngan,  probably  represents  a  legion- 
ary of  the  Imperial  age ;  he  wears  a 
dose  helmetf  a  sword  suspended  by  a 
shoulder  belt  (Jbaheus),  and  hanging 
on  the  ri^ht  side,  has  an  oblong 
square  shield  {scutum)^  a  cuirass 
formed  of  flexible  plates  of  metal 
(see  LoRicA,  No.  7.),  and  military 
shoes  (coHga).  On  the  Arches  of 
Tngan  and  Septimius  Severus,  and 
the  Columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoni- 
nus, numerous  bodies  of  men  are 
represented  with  the  same  accoutre- 
ments, and  engaged  in  all  the  various 
duties  which  the  soldiers  of  a  legion 
were  expected  to  perform. 

2.  Legumarii  equites.  Legionary 
troopers ;  L  e.  the  soldiers  comprised 
in  a  detachment  of  three  hundred 
borte^  who  were  always  joined  with 
a  Roman  legion.  (Liv.  xxv.  21. 
XXXV.  5.  Veg.  MU.  il  2.)  Their 
defensive  armour  appears  to  have 
been  t&e  same  as  that  of  the  infantry, 


at  least  during  the  Imperial  epoch, 


I  as  shown  by  the  annexed  figure, 
I  from  the  Column  of  Antoninus. 

LEMBUS  (\4fi€os).  A  small  sea- 
going vessel  remarkable  for  its  swift- 
ness, more  especially  used  by  the 
pirates  of  lUyria.  The  distinguishing 
properties  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belonged  are  not  ascertained ;  further 
than  that  they  were  generally  small, 
and  rowed  with  oars,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding sixteen  in  number  ( Liv.  xxxiv, 
35.)  ;  the  largest  of  them  being  used 
in  war  (Liv.  xlv.  10.);  the  smallest 
as  fishing  boats  (Accius  ap.  Non. 
8.  V.  p.  534. ) ;  as  stem  boats  towed 
behind  larger  vessels,  in  which  the 
sailors  or  passengers  embarked  and 
disembarked  from  the  shore  (Plant 
Merc.  ii.  1.  35.);  and  as  river  boats. 
Virg.  Georg.  i.  201. 

LEM'BULUS,  LEMUN'CULUS, 
or  LENUN'CULUS.  Diminutive 
of  Lembus.  Prudent.  Tlepl  ortp.  v. 
455.  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  5. 

LEMNISCA'TUS.  Decorated 
with  fillets  or  ribands  (lemnisci)^  as 
explained  and  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing word.  Cic.  Bosc.  Am.  35. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  v.  269. 

LEMNIS'CUS  (KfifxyioKOi).  A 
sort  of  fillet  or  riband  distributed  as 
a  reward  of  honour;  sometimes  by 
itself  (Liv.  xxxiiL  33.  Suet  Nero, 
25. ),  but  more  commonly  as  a  deco- 
ration to  be  fastened  upon  other 
prizes ;  such  as  military  crowns 
(Festus,  s.v.%  palm  branches  (Auson. 
EpisL  XX.  6.),  &c.,  which  were  con- 
sidered more  honourable  when  ac- 
companied with  a  lemniscus,  than 
when  they  were  simpljr  given  by 
themselves*  Originally  it  was  made 
3  c 


tree  (Plin.  //.  JV.  xvi.  25.);  after- 
wards of  wool  dyed  of  different  colours 
(Festus,  8.  i\  Serv.  ad  yEn.  v.  269.)  ; 
and  finally  of  gold  and  silver  tinsel. 
(Plin.  //.  N.  xxi.  4.)  The  illustra- 
tion represents  a  figure  of  Victory, 
from  a  painting  in  the  pyramid  of 
C  Cestius,  holding  a  simple  lemnis- 
cus in  her  left  hand,  and  a  corona 
lemniacata  in  the  other. 

2.  A  bandage  of  lint  steeped  in 
lotion  for  applying  to  wounds.  (Y*l- 
sus,  vii.  28.  Veg.  Vet.  ii.  14. 

LEM'URES.  A  general  name 
for  the  dejHirtcd  spirits  of  men.  Ac- 
cording to  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Romans,  the  soul  was  converted  after 
death  into  a  spirit,  either  beneficent 
or  malign,  as  the  actions  of  the  in- 
dividual had  been  good  or  bad  during 
his  lifetime.  The  good  spirit  then 
became  a  protecting  angel,  and  was 
properly  termed  iar;  the  evil  one  a 
spectre,  or  hobgoblin,  properly  de- 
signated larva.  But  although  some 
plainly  imply  that  the  term 
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quently,  equal  in  yalue  to  the  <ts. 
Varro,  L,L.  v.  174.  Cic.  Ros.  Com.  4. 

LIBEL'LIO.  A  bookseUer  ;  bat 
rather  in  a  derogatory  sense,  as  one 
irho  keeps  a  iKook  stall  with  us. 
Stat  Syh,  iv.  9.  21. 

LIBEL'LULUS.  Diminutiye  of 
LiBELLUS.     Mart  Cap.  iii.  71. 

LIBEL'LUS  ifiiexloy).  Diminu- 
tive of  Liber,  a  little  book  ;  but 
with  this  distinction,  that  the  Ubellus, 
accurately  speaking,  was  a  book  con- 
sisting of  a  few  leaves  of  parchment 
or  papyrus,  written  and  bound  toge- 


ther in  pages,  as  our  books  are  (Suet 
JW.  56.  Cic.  Or,  i.  21.  Hor.  Sat  i. 
10.  92.),  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  marble  bas-relief 

2.  Hence  the  word  came  to  have  a 
more  extensive,  though  characteristic 
signification  ;  being  used  to  designate 


any  paper  or  document  containing 
an  advertisement,  announcement  of 
a  play  or  gUidiatorial  show,  notice  of 


sale,  a  legal  notice,  petition,  or  me- 
morial, all  of  which  were  usually 
written  on  a  single  sheet,  as  in  the 
annexed  example,  which  represents 
Roman  citizens  presenting  memorials 
and  petitions  to  M.  Aurelius,  from  a 
bas-relief  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
Cic.  An.  xvL  16.  Mart  viii.  31. 
Plant  Cure.  I  3.  6.  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  38. 

3.  A  bookseller's  shop.  Catull. 
55.  3. 

LIBER  {fii€\os).  Literally,  the 
fine  bark  or  rind  of  the  Egyptian 
papyrus,  which  was  used  for  writing 
upon  ;  whence  it  came  to  signify  the 
work  or  MS.  so  written,  which  we 
call  a  book.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xiii.  21.) 
To  form  this,  a 
sufficient  number 
of  strips  were 
glued  together 
into  one  long 
continuous  sheet, 
which,  for  con- 
venience in  use,  was  made  up  into  a 
cylindrical  roll  (volumen),  so  that  the 
reader  gradually  undid  it,  as  he  went 
on,  in  the  manner  represented  by  the 
annexed  example,  from  a  Pompeian 
painting;  hence  the  expressions /)er- 
volutare,  volverCy  evolvere  librum,  mean 
to  read  a  work.  Cic.  Att,  v.  12. 
Tusc.  i.  11.  Brut.  87. 

2.  When  the  work  extended  to 
any  length,  and  was  divided  into  se- 
parate parts,  it  was  usual  to  roll  up 
the  MS.  containing  each  one  of  these 
parts  into  a  separate  volume ;  which 
was  then  called  a  book,  in  the  same 
sense  which  we  attach  to  the  word 
when  we  say  the  twelve  books  of 
Virgil.     Cic.  Div.  ii.  1. 

LIBITFNA.  The  goddess  in 
whose  temple  all  the  apparatus  and 
paraphernalia  required  for  fhrnishiog 
out  a  funeral  were  kept ;  whence  the 
word  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense 
for  the  funereal  apparatus  (Liv.  xL 
19.  xli.  21.);  for  the  bier  (lectuM  fit- 
nebris)  upon  which  a  corpse  was  car- 
ried (Mart  X.  97.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii. 
11.  §  2.);  and  for  the  trade  of  an 
undertaker  (Val  Max.  v.  2.  10.). 
3  c  2 
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in  dillrr.  nf  Ma)-,  an-  ;■!•.-.  i'.  .-l  ::i 
til.'  \ir  '■;.-  «m:  in.:-  .-t"  ..;ii;|ii  - 
tlt<.  TJ..  >'.nij-it-i  kiii'l  i-«.ns:.,t-s  «•! 
a  imiv  brani  (jutjum^,  \\illi  a  pair 
of  scales  v/(i;i<.'t,s)  at  i-ach  end,  and 
a  TinK  or  short  chain  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  l)euni,  as  a  handle 
(ansa)  to  poise  it  by.     In  some  cases 


J 


r 


the  beam  is  furnished  with  a  tonfrue 
or  index  {examcn)  working  in  an 
eye  (agina\  to  mark  the  variation  in 
weight,  as  is  usual  with  the  nioclern 
scales.  And  sometimes,  as  in  the 
annexed  example,  fk*om  a  Pompeian 
original,  the  beam  is  divided  into 
fractional  parts,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  steel-yard  (/m/fna),  with  a  weight 
(aquipondium)  attached  to  it,  by 
which  means  the  difference  in  weight 
between  two  objects  is  decided  at 
once,  without  thp  nt^**^"'*--    "  * 
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duties  of  secretary  and  co-adjutor  in 
the  studies  or  business  of  his  em- 
ployer ;  ab  epUtdiSt  irho  conducted 
his  master's  correspondence  in  the 
character  of  an  amanuensis.  Hor. 
A.  P.  354.  Cic.  Agr,  il  5.  AtL  iv.  4. 
Suet  Claud,  28.  Cic.  Jam.  xvi.  21. 
Orelli,  Inscripi.  2437. 

2.  Same  as  Bibliopola.  Sen.  Ben. 
viL  6. 

LIBRATCRES.  Professional 
persons,  employed  by  the  officers  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
aqueducts,  to  make  all  the  necessary 
surveys,  ascertain  the  levels  of  diffe- 
rent sources  of  water,  and  to  regulate 
the  size  of  the  pipes  which  conveyed 
a  supply  of  water  from  the  reservoir 
{ccuuUum)  to  the  various  establish- 
ments and  houses  of  the  city,  in  order 
that  none  might  obtain  more  than 
their  legal  allowance ;  which  was  ef- 
fected by  calculating  the  quantity  that 
would  pass  through  a  pipe  of  certain 
diameter  in  a  given  time.  Plin.  Ep. 
X.  70.  3.  Frontin.  Aq,  105. 

S.  In  the  army,  soldiers  who  levelled 
and  worked  the  machines  from  which 
missiles  were  discharged;  like  the 
engmeer»  of  modem  warfare.  Tac. 
Amu,  iL  20.  xiii.  39. 

LIBRPLE.  The  beam  of  a  balance 
{Ubrd)  ftom  which  the  scales  depend 
(Festus  s.  V.) ;  whence,  also,  the  ba- 
lance itself  (Aul.  Gell.  xx.  1.  9.).  See 
the  illustration  s.  Libra,  1. 

LPBRIPENS.  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  stamped  money,  all  sums 
were  reckoned  by  the  pound  weight, 
and  not  by  the  number  of  pieces; 
whence  the  person  who  weighed  out 
the  amount  to  be  given  for  any  pur- 
chase was  termed  libripens,  the  wcigh- 
man.  (XIL  Tab.  ap.  Gell.  xv.  13.  4.) 
But  the  name  was  retained  in  after 
times,  although  the  custom  from 
which  it  arose  had  long  fallen  into 
disuse,  to  designate  the  person  who 
reckoned  up  and  distributed  their  pay 
to  the  soldiery,  whom  we  might  term 
the  quarter-mtuter  of  a  regiment.  Plin. 
iL  N.  zxxiii.  13. 

LFBUM.    A  sort  of  cake  or  biscuit 


j  composed  of  flour,  milk,  eggs,  and  oil, 
especially  made  as  an  offering  to  the 
gods  (Cato,  R.  R.  75.  Varro,  R.  R. 
ii.  81.) ;  and  also  as  a  birthday  pre- 
sent.    Mart  X.  24. 

LIBUR'NA  or  LIBDR'NICA,  sc. 
Nauis  (\i€vpifls ).  A  vessel  of  war,  con- 
structed  after  a  model   invented   by 
the  Illyrian  pirates,   and  introduced 
into  the  Roman  navy  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.     It  was  built  sharp  fore  and 
aft,  was  worked  with  one  or  more 
banks  of  oars,  according  to  the  size, 
as  well  as  sails,  had  the   mast  amid 
ship,  and  the  le  van  tine  sail  instead  of 
'  the  common  square  one.     (Veg.  Mil. 
I  V.  7.   Lucan.  iii.  691.    SiL  Ital.  xiii. 
'  240.  Scheffer,  3/i7.Aai'.pp.  92.  191.) 
I  The  smaller  ones  were  used  as  tenders, 
[  bat  the  larger  were  brought  into  line 
'  for  action.     Though  the  real  build  of 
I  these  vessels  is  not  positively  authen- 
I  ticated,    the    annexed  figure,  which 
appears  upon  medals,  both  of  Claudius 
'  and  Domitian,  has  sufficient  affinity 


I  to  the  above  description,  collected 
from  incidental  passages,  to  be  offered 
as  a  probable  representation  of  one  of 
the  smaller  class.  ' 

i       LICIAMEN'TUM.     A  set  of 

;  leashes  {licia)  in  weaving ;  that  is,  the 
number  attached  to  one  of  the  rods 
or  "  heddles."    (Not.  Tires,  p.  160.) 

'  See  the  next  illustration  and  LiciuH. 
LICIATCRIUM.     The  rod  upon 

I  which  a  set  of  leashes  (licia)  were 
fastened  in  weaving  (Vulg.  1.  Kings, 


the  primitiye  Icelandic  loom  re- 
ferred to  by  Scheffer,  Index  R,  R. 
Scn/>i,  s.  Tela. 

LrciuM  ifjdros).  A  leash  em- 
ployed in  ireaving,  for  the  purpose  of 
decussating  the  threads  of  the  warp, 
so  as  to  make  an  opening,  technically 
called  a  •*  shed,"  for  the  shuttle  to 
pass  through.  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  74. 
xxYiii.  12.)  It  cousisted  of  a  string 
with  a  loop  at  one  end,  through  which 
a  thread  of  the  warp  was  passed,  each 
thread  through  a  separate  leash  ;  and 
the  whole  number  were  then  fastened 
in  alternate  order  upon  two  rods  {licia- 
toria\  as  shown  by  the  preceding 
woodcut ;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  to 
one,  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  to 
another  ;  so  that  when  the  two  rods 
were  pulled  apart,  they  drew  every 
alternate  thread  of  the  warp  across 
eyery  other  one  in  opposite  directions, 
makmg  at  ^e  same  time  an  open- 
ing or  shed  between  them,  through 
which  the  cross-thrpiui  t^t  ♦»- *• 
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with  more  than  two  prongs.  But  it 
will  serre  to  convey  a  general  notion 
of  the  character  of  the  instroment, 
and  to  illostrate  the  epithets  applied 
to  it  in  the  passages  cited  above. 

LICULA  or  LIN'GULA.  Di- 
minutive  of  Lingua  ;  a  little  tongue, 
applied  in  the  following  characteristic 
senses:  — 

1.  (yXStava,  yXMrrrli).  The  mouth- 
piece of  a  pipe  (tibia),  which  was 
inserted  between  the  teeth,  like  that 

—  ^"-^-^ 

of  a  modem  clarionet  or  flageolet 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxvi.  56.  Festus  s.  Lin- 
gola.)  The  example  is  from  a  bas- 
relief. 

2.  A  kind  ofsmall  spoon,  possessing 
a  certain  resemblance  to  the  human 
tongne,  empl^ed  for  eating  sweet- 
meats (Cato,  A  B.  84.),  taking  oint- 


ment out  of  a  bottle,  skinmiing  certain 
dishes  (Plin.  H.N.  xxi.  49.),  and 
yarioos  other  purposes  for  which  its 
peooliar  form  adapted  it  (Mart  yiii. 
93.  Colnmellix.  15.3.)  The  example 
is  from  an  original  of  bronze,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Italian  antiquary 
Bellori. 

3.  A  small  tongue  or  leaf-shaped 
sword,  like  the  Greek  |/^f,  which 
the  Roman  soldiers  also  used  in  early 
timef,  before  they  had  adopted  the 


long  straight  Celtiberian  glaive,  gla- 
dnu.  (Aul.  Gell  x.  25.  2.  Varro, 
L,L.  yiL  107.)  The  example  is  copied 
from  the  device  on  a  votive  bronze 
shidid,  found  at  Pompeii,  formerly 
belonging  to  a  gladiator  of  the  class 
termed  Uetiarii,  as  the  inscription 
testifies.  The  trident  (Juscina)  is 
likewise  exhibited  upon  it:  from 
which  we  may  collect  that  the  Hetia- 
rhu  made  use  of  the  ligula  as  well  as 
tlie  net  and  trident 
4»  The  lapelle  or  lappet  on  each 


side  of  a  shoe  (calceus),  through  which 
the  strings  (corrigia)  that  tied  it  on 
the    foot    were    passed ; 

whence    the     expression  

demittere  ligulas  means,  to         7SS^\ 
leave   the    shoes   untied.   ^^Oy^^ 
(Festus,  *.  t;.  Juv.  v.  20.    4*--^ 
Schol.  Vet.  ad  /.)    The  example  is 
from  a  Pompeian  painting. 

5.  The  wedge-like  end  of  a  lever 
(vectis)  which  is  inserted  under  the 
weight  to  be  raised  (Vitruv.  x.  3.),  or 
into  any  cavity  or  fixture  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  pressure,  as 
with  the  press  beam  (prelum)  of  an 
oil  or  wine  press.  Cato,  R.  R,  18. 
and  illustration  «.  Torculab,  I. 

6.  A  tenon  in  carpentry ;  i.  e.  a 
projecting  tongue  cut  out  upon  the 
edge  of  a  board  or  end  of  a  beam,  to 
fit  into  a  mortise  or  cavity  of  corre- 
sponding form  in  another  timber. 
Columell.  viii.  11. 

LIMA  (piyri).  A  file  or  rasp,  of 
the  same  description,  and  for  similar 
uses  as  the  like  instrument  in  our  own 
days.    Phaedr.  iv.  7.  Plin.  Plant  &c. 

LIMA'RIUS.    See  Piscina. 

LIMBA'TUS.  Adorned  with  an 
ornamental  border  or  limbut,  as  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  under  that 
word.  Gallien.ap.  Trebell.  Claud,  17. 

LIMBULA'RIUS.  One  who  made 
borders  to  be  sewed  on  to  wearing 
apparel,  or  on  to  bands  for  the  hair 
or  waist  Plant.  Aul.  iii.  5.  45.  In- 
script.  ap.  Don.  cl.  8.  n.  27.  Limbus 
i.  2. 

LIMBUS  (irapv^).  An  ornamen- 
tal border  woven  into  the  fiibric  of  a 
piece  of  cloth,  in  order  to  make  a 
finish  round  the  edges  of  wearing 
apparel.  (Ov.  Met,  vi.  127.  Virg. 
jSn.  iv.  137.  Servius  ad  L  Stat 
AchiU.  \.  330.  It  was  made  in  a 
great  variety  of  patterns,  and  was 
worn  amongst  the  Greeks  by  both 
sexes  ;  by  males  on  the  skirts  of  their 
tunics  (woodcut  s.  v.  Hieronika)  and 
edges  of  the  chlamys  (woodcut  s.v. 
p.  155.),  and  by  females  on  most 
articles  of  their  attire ;  as  shown  by 
an  infinity  of  designs  on  the  Greek 
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fictile  vases,  from  one  of  which  the 
annexed  example  is  taken.  Bat  amongst 
the  Romans,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  rareness  of  its  occurrence  upon 


the  works  of  art  executed  by  or  for 
that  people,  even  in  the  Pompeian 
paintings,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  seldom  adopted,  and  its  use  mostly 
confined  to  females. 

2.  Ilcnce  an  ornamental  band  for 
the  hair,  worked 
with  a  pattern  in 
embroidery  (Stat 
Achill.  ii.  176. 
Amob.  IL  72.),  as 
shown 
woodcut  at 
«.  Fibula 
sash  for  the 
(Stat.  Theb.  vi. 
367.),  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
figure  from  a  statue  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Naples. 

3.  The    band   or    zodiacal    circle 
which    contains    the  figures  of  the 


4.  The  main  rope  of  several  twists 
upon  which  a  hunting  or  fishing  net 
is  made,  and  which,  as  being  much 
thicker  and  stronger  than  the  twine 


I 

twelve  signs,  as  if  on  an  embroidered  ' 
sash ;  like  the  example  annexed,  A*om  j 
a  painting  at  PompeiL  Varro,  R,  R.  ' 
ii.  3.  I 


of  the  meshes,  served  as  a  sort  of 
border  or  edging  to  the  net,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  annexed  figure  from 
a  Roman  mosaic.    Grat  Cyneg,  25. 

LIMEN  ifin^Ss).  The  threshold, 
including  the  aiU  and  the  lintel  of  a 
door;  which,  however,  are  sometimes 
distinguished  by  a  special  epithet :  as 
limen  inferior,  the  sill ;  limen  tuperior, 
the  lintel.  Plant  Merc.  v.  1.  1.  Id. 
Cat,  iv.  4. 1.  Vitruv.  vi.  9  and  1 1.  See 
the  illustrations  s,  Janua. 

2.  Limen  or  limina  equorum.  The 
threshold  or  doorway  of  the  stalls  in 
the  Circus,  from  which  the  horses  and 
chariots  came  out  when  they  were 
about  to  start  for  a  race.  Virg.  J?ii. 
V.  316.  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  316.  See  the 
illustration  «.  Cabceb,  2. 

LFMUS.  A  peUicoat,  reach- 
ing from  the  waist  to 
the  feet,  and  oma^ 
mented  with  a  band  or 
stripe  of  purple  colour, 
all  round  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  It  was  the 
proper  costnme  of  the 
Popa,  who  officiated 
at  the  sacrifice,  and  is 
distinctly  shown  by 
the  annexed  example, 
from  the  Vatican  Vir- 
gil. Virg.  ^n,  xii. 
120.  Servius  eid  /. 
Compare  Tira  ap, 
GelL  xii.  3. 

LFNEA.  In  general  a  thread, 
line,  or  string  ;  whence  the  following 
more  special  senses :  — 

1.  (6pfud).  A  fiMhing-Une  (Mart 
iii.  58.  28.)  made  <^  strong  hair  (mIs, 
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Avian.  Fab.  xx.   1.)  or  flax  twisted 
ioto  thread   (limum^   Oy.  Met,    xiii. 


923).      The  example  represents  an 
angler  in  a  Pompeian  painting. 

2.  A  line  which  sportsmen  extended 
along  a  given  tract  of  country,  with  a 
nomher  of  different  coloured  feathers 
tied  on  it,  for  the  purpose  of  frighten- 
ing the  game,  and  to  deter  them  from 
breaking  out  in  the  direction  where  it 
was  plMcd.  Grat  Cyneg,  27.  and 
83.  Memes.  303.     Same  as  Formido. 

3.  (jrrdBiai)'  A  carpenter's  or  stone 
mason's  line,  which  is  a  string  covered 
with  chalk,  and  used  for  striking  a 
straight  mark  upon  a  board  or  slab 
by  which  to  direct  the  course  of  the 
saw;  or  for  measuring  generally. 
Pallad.  iii.  9.  10.  Vitruv.  vii.  3.  5. 
Cic  Q.  It.  lit  1.  1. 

4.  Alba  Unea  {ypa/ifiii),  A  rope 
whitened  with  chalk,  and  drawn  across 
the  opening  of  a  race-course  (circus) 


for  the  purpose  of  making  the  start 
fiur.  (Cassiodor.  Var,  Ep.  iiL  51.) 
Its  situation  is  shown  by  the  dotted 
line,  marked  e  on  the  annexed  en- 
graving, which  represents  the  ground- 
plan  of  a  small  circus,  still  remaining 
in  considerable  preservation,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome,  on  the  Appian 
way ;  and  is  inserted  on  the  authority 
of  a  mosaic  picture  representing  a 
circus  discovered  at  Lyons,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century, 
where  it  is  coloured  white,  and  occu- 
pies the  same  position  as  here  assigned 
to  it  It  was  kept  taut  until  all  the 
cars,  having  left  their  stalls  (carceres, 
A  A.  on  plan),  had  arrived  fiiirly 
abreast  of  one  another  at  the  line  in- 
dicated, and  until  the  signal  for  a 
start  was  given,  when  it  was  slacked 
away  from  one  side,  and  the  race 
commenced.  Had  it  not  been  for  a 
contrivance  of  this  kind,  the  eagerness 
of  the  horses  would  have  led  to  a  con- 
stant succession  of  false  starts,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  horse  races  during  the 
Carnival  at  Rome,  where  a  similar 
expedient  is  resorted  to ;  and  an  over- 
eager  horse,  who  breaks  away  from 
his  trainers,  rushes  a^nst  the  rope, 
which  either  brings  him  up  or  throws 
him  down ;  an  accident  which  is 
actually  represented  as  occurring  to  a 
pair  of  horses  in  the  Lyons  mosaic 
above  referred  to.  Moreover,  as  this 
rope  was  whitened  with  chalk,  it  is 
often  referred  to  under  the  term  Calx 
or  Creta;  and  as  the  chariots  ran 
round  the  course,  returning  at  its 
conclusion    to  the  end  from  which 


they  started,  all  three  words  are 
figuratively  applied  to  designate  the 
end  of  any  thing ;  particularly  of  life, 
the  chances  and  accidents  c^  which 


both  poets  and  artists  were  fond  of 
assimilating  to  the  casualties  of  a 
race.  Hor.  Ep,  i.  16.  79.  Cic.  Sen. 
23.  TuMc.  I  8. 

3  D 


V  ompare  M  issi  li  a  . 

f).  A  liiu'  «k'scril)C<l  uj)on  the  Wwv 
of  a  sun-dial  (snfa/ Ihjh).  ;iiul  iiiaik<-l 
with  tlio  ^a^i<>lls  lioiio, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  time 
of  day  by  the  shadow 
which  the  index  (ano- 
Mon)  east  upon  it  The 
illnstntion  represents  an 
toeient  nm-diid  engrayed 
npcm  a  iilrer  cop  found 
at  Porto  d'Auio. 

7.  A  line  or  incision  cnt  across 
tbe  seats  (gradiUf  aedUia)  in  a  theatre, 
amphitheatre,  or  circus,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  defining  the  exact  space 
which  each  person  was  entitled  to 
ooenpj,  and  prevent  inconyenient 
crowding    or    selfish    engrossment. 


(Or.  Amor.  ilL  2.  19.  Id.  A.  Am, 
I  141.  Qoint  xL  8.  133.)  These 
linei  an  iXd  disoemible  in  the  am- 
phidieatrei  at  Pompeii  and  PoU, 
from  which  last  the  annexed  iUns- 
tntkm  ia  taken ;  it  represents  one  of 
the  large  blocks  of  marble  which 
fbrrned  the  e^^^  ai^a^  v_  .- 


lCIJl|JIi.". 

naki'd 
which  I 
linen     \ 

>lNl.'d    . 

18.  Ju\ 
charact^ 
annexec 


Egyptian 
fVom  a  pa 
at  Pompei 

LINIP 
and  LI'I 
linen  weay 
Vopisc.  5 
20.  8. 

LINOS 
of  thread 
(jttamen)  o 
of  wool. 
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Au/.  iii.   5.   38.   Sorv.  ad  Virg.   .Ln. 
\ii.  14. 

LINTE'OhUM  (odoyiov).  Any 
small  linen  cloth  ;  thence,  es])ecially, 
a  napkin^  or  a  tinndkcrchief.  Plant. 
Ep,  ii.  2.  48.  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  45. 
Apal  ApoL  pp.  490.  494.)    See  Su- 

DARIOLUM. 

LINTER.  A  boat  used  chiefly 
in  marshy  places,  or  waters  abound- 
ing in  sludlows  (Tibull.  ii.  5.  34.); 
for  the  transport  of  produce  upon 
rivers,  or  of  cattle  and  soldiers  across 
them  (Liv.  xxi.  27. ) ;  for  supporting 
a  bridge  of  boats  (Css.  B,  G.  i, 
12.);  and  other  similar  purposes. 
It    was    rowed    with    oars    (Caps. 


B.  G.  vii.  60.),  not  punted ;  and,  as 
it  had  but  a  slight  draught,  without 
being  flat-bottomed,  could  not  have 
been  very  steady  in  the  water; 
whence  Cicero  (Brut  60.)  quizzes 
an  orator  who  swayed  his  body  to 
and  fro  while  speaking,  by  saying 
that  he  made  use  of  a  linter  for  his 
polpit.  The  example  represents  a 
Roman  soldier  transporting  wine 
casks  across  a  river  in  one  of  these 
boats,  from  the  Column  of  Trajan. 

2.  A  tray  or  trough  employed  at 
the  vintage  for  carrying  grapes  from 
the  vineyard  to  the  vat  in  which  the 
jnice  was  trodden  out  by  the  feet ; 
doubtless  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance in  form  to  the  boat  just  de- 
scribed. Cato,  R.  B.  xi.  5.  Tibull. 
i.  5.  23.  Virg.  Georg,  i.  262. 

LIN'TEUM  (aeJvn).  GeneraUy. 
any  cloth  made  of  linen;  but  Pliny 
{H.N,  xii.  22.)  applies  the  same  term 
to  cotton  fiibrics.  Specially,  a  towels 
napkin,  or  handkerchief  (Plant  MosL 
I   3.    110.    Catull.   xu.   3.    11.   14.), 


same  as  Si  dahii^i  ;  a  enrtain  to 
close  the  .sides  of  a  Itcdca,  or  ]>ahin- 
quin  (Mart.  ii.  r>7.)t  same  as  Vl\- 
Gi'LA;  the  sail  of  a  ship,  which  was 
made  of  strips  of  cloth  sewed  together 
(Virg.  jEn,  iii.  686.  Liv.  xxviiL 
45.),  same  as  Velum. 

LINTRA'RIUS.  One  who  rows 
a  linter.     Ulp.  Dig.  4.  9.  1. 

LINTRIC'ULUS.  (Cic.  Att.  x. 
10.)     Diminutive  of  Linter. 

LI'NUM  {Mvotf).  Flax;  thence 
any  thing  made  with  flax  ;  as,  a 
sewing  thread  (Celsus,  vii.  14.);  a 
fishing  line  (Ovid.  Met.  xiiL  923. 
LiNEA,  1.);  a  string  of  pearls  (Ter- 
tull.  LiNEA,  5.) ;  a  string  bound 
round  the  tablets  (jlabeUte)  upon 
which  letters  or  any  other  document 
were  written,  and  then  tied  in  a  knot 
over  which  the  seal  was  affixed  (Cic 
Cat.  iii.  5.  Plaut  Bacch.  iv.  3.  79— 
HI.);  a  net,  the  meshes  of  which 
were  made  of  string.  Ov.  Virg. 
Juv. 

LITER  A'TUS.  Marked  or  Ut- 
tered; especially  applied  to  any  ob- 
ject of  use  or  ornament  which  has  the 
maker's  or  owner's  name  inscribed 
upon  it  (Plaut  Bud.  i v.  4.  111.  114. 


lb.  ii.  5.  21.),  as  in  the  annexed  and 
many  other  articles,  found  at  Pom- 
peii The  letters  are  L.  Ansidiodo 
upon  the  handle. 

2.  Branded  i  meaning  a  slave 
marked  on  the  forehead  for  thieving 
or  running  away  (Plaut  Cae.  ii.  6. 
49. ) ;  also  termed  inscriptus,  notatus, 
stigmoeus. 

3.  Lettered;  meaning  versed  in 
letters  ;  applied  to  an  educated  slave, 
whose  literary  knowledge  and  ac- 
quirements were  turned  to  account 
by  his  master  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
as  a  librarian,  reader,  amanuensis, 
secretary,  &c.  Orbilins  ap.  Suet 
Gramm,  4. 

4.  (ypafifutruc6s).     A  grammarian ; 
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LITHOSTBOTUM. 


LITUUS. 


1.  e. 
in 


a  scholar  who  employs  himself 
vriting  notes  and  commentaries 
upon  the  works  of  other  authors. 
Nepofi.  op.  Suet  Gramnu  4. 

LITBfoSTRO'TUM  (xMtrrpi^- 
rovy  Literally,  paved  with  sUmeu ; 
whence  the  pavement  of  a  Roman 
road,  which  was  laid  with  polygonal 
hlocks  of  volcanic  formation  (auex)  ; 
or  of  any  flat  open  square,  like  an 
areOt  or  a  forums  which  were  paved 
with  hroad  square  flags ;  or  the  floor 
of  a  building,  like  that  of  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome,  which  is  formed  with 
slabs  of  porphyry  and  jaune  an- 
tique ;  were  all  iithostrota  in  a  generic 
sense.  But  the  word  is  mostly  ap- 
plied, in  the  passages  which  remain, 
to  the  various  kinds  of  ornamental 
pavements  which  go  by  the  common 
name  of  mosaic  with  us  ;  more  espe- 
cially to  those  which  were  composed 
of  small  pieces  of  stone  or  marbles  of 
natural  colours,  as  contradistinguished 
from  those  which  were  made  of  glass 
or  composition,  artificially  stained  to 
imitate  different  tints.  Varro,  R.  R. 
iii.  1.  10.  Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi.  60.  Ca- 
pitol. Gord.  32.  and  the  various  names 
enumerated  in  the  Classed  Index. 

LIT'ICEN.  One  who  plays  the 
trumpet  called  lituus.  (Varro,  Z.  L. 
V.  91.  Cato,  ap.  Ge^l. 
XX.  2.  Ammian.  xiv. 
2.)  The  liticines 
formed  a  corporation 
(collegium)  at  Rome; 
and  the  instrument 
they  played,  as  well 
as  the  costume  which 
they  wore,  is  exhibi- 
ted by  the  annexed 
figure,  from  a  sepul- 
chral marble,  having 
the  following  inscrip- 
tion underneath — M. 
Julius  Victor  ex  collegio  liti- 
ciNUH.  The  piece  of  drapery  over 
the  front  of  the  chest  is  smgnlar ;  but 
a  Roman    soldier,    on    a    bas-relief 

L published  by  Du  Choul  (Castramet 
in  Romains)f  wears  a  cape  of  the 
Nme  description. 


LIT'UUa  A  brass  trumpet,  with 
a  long  straight  stock,  like  die  tuba^ 
but  furnished  at  its  furthest  extre- 
mity, with  a  curved  joint  like  the 
buccina  or  comu.  (Festns,  s.  v,  Gell. 
V,  8.  Sen.  CEd.  734.  adunco  are. 
Hor.  Ovid.  Cic  Virg.)  The  en- 
graving represents  an  original  dis- 


covered in  clearing  the  bed  of  the 
river  Witham,  near  Tattershall,  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  it  will  be  per- 
ceived resembles  precisely  the  inttru- 
ment  held  by  the  HHcen  in  the  pre- 
ceding illustration.  It  is  rather  more 
than  four  feet  long,  made  of  brass, 
in  three  joints,  like  a  modem  flute, 
and  has  been  gilt 

2.  An  augur's  wand  (Virg.  ^n. 
vii.  187.) ;  which  was  a  short  stick 
(breviSf  Gell.  v.  8.),  bent  into  a  twist 
at  the  end,  like  one  side  of  a  bisbop*s 
crosier,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  model.  Li  v.  i.  18. 
Cic.  Div,  i.  17.  It  was  used  for  de- 
scribing or  marking  out  imaginary 
divisions  in  the  heavens,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  divination ;  and  received  its 
name   from    a    certain    resemblance 


which  it  bore  to  the  military  instru- 
ment last  described  (Porphyr.  ad 
Hor.  Od.  i.  1.  23.  Gell.  /.c.  Orelli 
ad  Cic  /.c.)  ;  but  in  works  of  art, 
the  end  of  it  is  not  formed  with  a 
gentle  curve,  like  the  trumpet  and 
Uie  shepherd's  crook  (pedum),  but  is 
always  twuted  into  a  spiral  shape, 
like  the  annexed  examples ;  one  of 
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which  represents  the  instrument  itself, 
from  the  frieze  on  an  ancient  temple 
nnder  the  Capitol  at  Rome  (supposed 
temple  of  Saturn),  and  the  other,  an 
augur  with  the  wand  in  his  hand, 
from  a  medal  of  M.  Antoninus. 

LIXiE.  Camp  followers ;  persons 
of  free  hirth,  who  followed  an  army 
into  the  field  with  the  object  of  sup- 
plying the  soldiery  with  goods  and 
proyisions  of  various  kinds,  as  a 
source  of  individual  profit  Liv. 
xxxix.  1.  VaL  Max.  il  7.  2. 

2.  By  Apuleius  (Met.  I  p.  18.), 
servants  or  attendants  upon  a  magis- 
trate, such  as  the  lictors. 

LOCA'RIUM.  The  price  or 
sum  paid  for  lodgings  at  an  inn  or 
lodging  house.     Varro,  L.  L.  v.  15. 

LOCA'RIUS.  One  who  makes  a 
profit  by  relinquishing  his  seat  at  a 
place  of  public  entertainment,  such 
as  the  circus,  theatre,  &c.  to  another 
who  arrives  too  late  to  find  room. 
Mart  V.  24. 

LOCEL'LUS.  Diminutive  of  Lo- 
CULUS.  Mart  xiv.  13.  Pet.  Sat  140. 
VaL  Max.  vii.  8,  9.  Any  small 
box  or  case. 

LOCULAMEN'TUM.  Generally, 
any  case,  receptacle,  or  locker  di- 
vided into  separate  compartments 
( Vitruv.  X.  9.  5.  and  6. )  ;  thence 
more  specially,  and  in  the  plural,  an 
open  bookcase  covering  the  sides  of 
a  room  from  top  to  bottom,  and  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  separate  com- 
partments, or,  as  we  should  say,  a 
set  of  booh  shelves  (Senec.  Tranquill. 
9.) ;  also,  a  set  of  nests  in  a  dove- 
cote or  pigeon-house  (Columell.  viii. 
8.  3.);  and  a  hive  for  bees.  Id. 
ix.  12.  2. 

LOC'ULUS.     A  coffin,   in  which 


1 


not  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  funeral 
pile.  (Justin,  xxxix.  1.  Plin.  H.  N, 
vii.  16.  Id.  vii.  2.)  The  illustration 
represents  a  coffin  of  baked  clay, 
with  the  plan  of  the  interior  under- 
neath, in  which  the  shaded  part  is  a 
raised  sill  for  the  head  of  the  corpse 
to  rest  upon ;  and  the  round  hole,  a 
receptacle  for  aromatic  balsams,  which 
were  poured  into  it  through  a  cor- 
responding orifice  on  the  outside  of  the 
shell.  A  marble  coffin  of  more  ela- 
borate design  is  introduced  at  p.  196. 

2.  A  common  wooden  box,  in 
which  the  dead  bodies  of  poor  people 
and  criminals  were  carried  out 
Fulgent  Plane  s.  Sandapila. 

3.  A  crib  or  compartment  in  a 
manger,  whether  of  stone,  marble, 
or  wood,  in  which  the  allowance  of 
each  animal  was  separately  deposited. 


the  body  was  deposited  entire,  when 


in  order  that  a  greedy  brute  might 
not  poach  upon  its  neighbour,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example, 
which  represents  the  interior  of  an 
ancient  stable  in  the  bay  Centorbi,  in 
Sicily.     Veg.  Vet,  ii.  28.  4. 

4.  A  small  cabinet,  box,  or  case, 
divided  into  separate  compartments  $ 
such  as  we  should  call  a  desh;  in 
which  money,  keys,  valuables,  and 
things  of  small  size  were  deposited 
for  safe  custody.  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
175.  Juv.  i.  89.  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  14. 

5.  A  case  divided  into  separate 
compartments,  in  which  the  Roman 
boys  carried  their  books,  writing 
materials,  and  other  necessaries  to 
school.     Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  74. 

LODrCULA.    Diminutive  of 
LODIX.      A  coarse  and  rough 


.  ..,  »  itiperiy,  a  (iroi'k  word,  for 
which  the  Latin  ex|)ros.^i«)n  is  l*rL- 
PITI'M  ;  which  see. 

I.OMKN  'rr.M.  A  NMish  or  paste 
for  the  skill,  made  of  heaii  meal  and 
rice  worked  up  together,  which  the 
Romau  ladies  applied  to  their  faces 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  oat  wrin- 
ktoi,  and  giTing  a  clear  tint  and 
•moothiieai  to  the  skin.  Mart  iii. 
4S.  Compare  PftUad.  xi.  14.  9. 

LONGU'RIUa  A  Tery  long 
itimi^t  pole,  employed  for  making 
^ttrkioiii  or  fences  in  a  meadow 
(Varro,  27.  B,,  i.  14.  2.) ;  as  a  swing- 
ing bar  for  separating  the  horses  in  a 
staUe,  which  the  ancients  did  not 
diride  into  stalls  (Varro,  ff.  B,  iu  7. 
10.) ;  as  a  handle  for  the  fiXx  mwra- 
Um  (Cas.  B.  iu.  14.) ;  or,  indeed,  for 
any  purpose  to  which  soch  an  object 
was  adapted. 

LORA.    See  Lvba. 

LORA'RIUa  A  slave  who  in- 
llieted  the  punishment  of  flogging 
npon  hit  fellow 
sunrei        with 
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2.  (dcSpa{  ffTiiStos  or  <rrar6s).  The 
cnimn  usually  worn  by  generals  and 
superior  officers, 
both  Greeks 
and  Romans, 
subsequently  to 
the  Homeric  pe- 
riod ;  so  termed 
because  it 
would  stand  by 
itself  when  ta- 
ken off  and 
placed  upon  the 
ground.  Like 
Uie  last  men- 
tioned, it  was  in  reality  formed  of 
two  pieces,  but  on  an  improved  prin- 
ciple, being  joined  together  by  the 
armourer  on  the  right  side  with  hinges 
(yiyyXvfuti),  made  by  inserting  a  pin 
through  a  series  of  sockets,  so  that 
they  would  open  and  shut  for  putting 
off  or  on  with  convenience  and  ex- 
pedition. The  joinings  are  clearly 
shown  by  the  annexed  engraving, 
from  an  equestrian  statue  of  N.  Bal- 
bns  found  at  Herculaneum  ;  and  upon 
a  statue  of  the  Pio-Clementine  Mu- 
seum (iii.  11.),  similarly  accoutred, 
they  are  represented  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness and  precision.  The  cuirass, 
as  here  exhibited,  which  was  made  of 
▼ery  thick  leather,  bronze,  or  other 
metals,  constitutes  the  lorica  itself; 
but  the  abdomen,  the  thighs,  the  del- 
toid muscle,  and  the  arm-pits,  which 
would  be  completely  exposed  when 
the  arm  was  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  breast,  were  protected  by  a  series 
of  leather  straps  (m-^pirycf),  usually 
appended  to  it  round  the  arm-holes 
and  lower  rim  of  its  two  plates,  which 
fell  over  the  upper  part  of  the  arm, 
like  a  sleeve,  and  over  the  thighs, 
like  a  kilt,  as  exhibited  in  the  illus- 
tration s.  Legatus. 

3.  (d«Spa{  \evidorr6s).  A  corselet 
of  scale  armour  in  which  the  scales 
(tqnama,  Virg.  JSn.  ix.  707.  xi.  487. 
Sil.  ItaL  L  527.),  composed  of  horn 
or  metal,  and  sewed  on  to  a  basis  of 
leather  or  quilted  linen,  were  formed 
to  imitate  the  tcaieg  of  a  fish  (Xc- 


ir/j),  which  are  mostly  circular  at  their 
bottom  edges,  and  overlap  one  another 


in  regular  succession,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  one  of  the  tro- 
phies on  Trajan*8  Column. 

4.  (3(upa|  4>oXt8an-(^s).  A  corselet 
of  scale  armour,  made  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  last,  similarly  at- 
tached, but  having  its  scales  formed 
to  imitate  those  of  a  serpent  {<t>o\ls. 
Compare  Ov.  Met.  iii.  63.  Prudent. 
Hamart.  423.  squamosum  thoraca  de 
pelle  colubra)j  which  are  mostly  an- 
gular at  their  extremities,  and  overlap 
in  a  lozenge  shape,  so  that  one  of  the 


angles  points  downwards  in  the  man- 
ner exhibited  by  the  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  the  Column  of  Antoninus, 
which  resembles  exactly  the  scales  of 
the  rattle  snake,  the  common  viper, 
and  many  other  reptiles. 

5.  Lorica  plumaia.  (Justin,  xli. 
2.)  A  corselet  of  similar  character 
to  the  two  preceding,  but  having  the 
plates  of  metal  which  cover  it  formed 
to  imitate  the  feathers  of  a  bird  {plu- 


li 


II 


•oalef,  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
example,  firotn  the  Arch  of  Tngan, 
now  inserted  on  the  Arch  of  Constan- 
tino {  in  whieh  it  will  be  obserred 
that  the  plates  are  not  so  angular  at 
their  extremities  as  the  last  example, 
nor  so  regularly  disposed  as  the  one 
which  precedes  it 

6.  IjHrka  §ertaf  or  Mami»  cauerta. 
(Nepos.  xL  1.  Virg.  ^n.  iil  467.  t. 
259.  BH  ItaL  t.  140.)  A  corselet 
also  of  scale  armour,  but  in  which  the 
plates  of  bone  or  metal,  instead  of 
heinf  sewn  on  to  a  leather  or  quilted 
Jerkm,  were  fitftened  to  one  another 
hj  means  of  wire  rings  or  hooks 
(Mna«);  of  which  the  annexed  en- 
graTing  aflbrds  a  specimen,  from  an 
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diers   in  the  slabs  which  were   re- 
moved fipom  the  Arch  of  Tnyan  to 


decorate  the  one  built  by  Constantine 
near  the  Coliseum,  as  well  as  on  the 
annexed  figure,  from  the  column  of 
Antoninus  ;  in  which  the  minuteness 
of  the  touches,  as  well  as  the  close 
and  elastic  fit  of  the  shirt,  are  evi- 
dently intended  to  characterize  a  coat 
of  chain  mail 

9.  Lorica  lintea  (Ptipa^  Klytos).  A 
loose  jacket  of  linen,  several  folds 
thick,  steeped  in 
vinegar  and 
salt  (Nicet  Cho- 
niat  ScripL 
ByzanL  p.  247. 
Paris.  1647.); 
more  especially 
worn  by  the 
Oriental  nations, 
but  also  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Nepos, 
Ipkicr.  1.  Suet  Galb,  19.  Liv.  iv.  20. 
Arriaa.  TacL  p.  14.).  It  is  frequently 
represented  on  the  columns  of  Tnyan 
and  Antonine,  similar  to  the  annexed 
example,  as  a  long  doublet,  reaching 
below  the  hips,  easily  yielding  as  the 
body  bends,  and  fitting  rather  loosely 
on  the  figure. 

10.  In  a  general  sense,  the  word  is 
alio  applied  to  any  thing  which 
serves  as  a  covering,  protection,  or 
defence  for  what  is  behind  or  under 
it;  ioch  as  the  coating  of  cement 
upon  a  wall  (Vitrnv.  ii.  8.  18.  vil  1. 
4.)^  and  a  bI^ea8twork  which  serves 
ts  a  screen   or   fortification    (Tac. 


Ann.  iv.  49.  Compare  Veg.  Mil.  iv. 
,  28.) ;  &c. 

I  LORICA'TUS  (rte»pcucur/i4ifos). 
Armed  with  a  cuirass,  corselet,  or 
coat  of  mail,  as  described  in  the  vari- 
ous  paragraphs  of  the  last  article,  and 
shown  by  the  woodcuts,  pp.  144.  159. 
178.  330.,  and  many  others  in  the 
course  of  these  pages. 
I  2.  Ixmcatus  eques.  (Liv.  xxiii. 
;   19.)     Same  as  Cataphr ACTUS. 

3.  Loricatus  elephas.  (Hirt.  B 
I  Afr.  72.)  An  elephant  equipped  for 
■  battle,  by  having  a  breast-work,  or 
I  tower  for  armed  men  upon  his  back, 
I  like  the  annexed  example,  from  an 


engraved  gem.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  almost  impenetrable  hide  of  this 
animal  would  not  require  the  assist- 
ance of  armour,  like  the  horse  ;  and 
Poly  bins  (Fr.  Hist  22. )  uses  the  di- 
minutive ^vpdKioy  (loricula)  for  the 
breast-work  of  a  tower  on  an  ele- 
phant's back. 

4.  Coated  with  cement.  Varro, 
B.B.i.  57.  1. 

LORFCULA  (^updKioy).  Dimin^ 
utive  of  LoRiCA  ;  especially  a  slight 
breast-work  or  fortification.  Hirt, 
B.  G.  viii.  9.  Veg.  Mil.  i.  57. 

LORUM  (//«iy).  In  general,  any 
strap  or  thong  of  leather;  whence 
applied  more  specially  in  the  following 
senses: 

1.  The  rein  of  a  bridle  for  riding 
or  driving.  Virg.  Ov.  Juv.  See 
Frenuh,  Habena. 

2.  A  long  rein  or  rope  with  which 
the  ancient  huntsman  used  to  keep  in 
his  dog,  whilst  tracking  the  lair  of  a 
wild  beast  Its  object  was  to  prevent 
the  hound  from  ranging,  from  starting 
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come  up  to  his  assistance,  ft  was  of 
considerable  length,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  coils  in  the  annexel  example, 
from  a  sepulchral  marble  in  the 
Museum  of  Verona;  and  the  dog  by 
this  means  also  led  on  his  master  at  a 
convenient  distance  to  the  lair,  which 
he  traced  by  scent.  Plin.  //.  A^.  viii, 
61.  Grat  Cjpieg,  2i:i.  Senec.  Thyesi. 
497. 

3.  The  leathern  bulla  and  thong 
'Which  attached  it  to  the  neck  ;  worn 
by  the  children  of  plebeians.  Plin. 
//.  iV.  xxxiiL  4.  Juv.  v.  164.  See 
Bulla,  4. 

4.  The  thong  by  which  a  lectica 
was  suspended  upon  the  poles  (cuwr- 
r««),  which  rested  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  bearers  (Mart.  ii.  r>7.),  as  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  jv.  Asskr,  1.  ; 
also  by  which  any  burden  was  sus- 
pended firom  the  phalantfa  (Vitruv. 
X.  3.  7  and  8.),  as  explained  and  illus- 
trated ff.   Phalanga   and   l>i»  * » •  - 
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been  found  in  the  excayations  of  Her- 
cnlaneum  and  Pompeii. 

4.  Lucema  petuuis,  A  lamp  sus- 
pended by  a  chain  (instead  of  being 
placed  upon  a  stand,  canddabntm,  like 
the  example  No.  2.)  from  a  supporter 
with  branches,  or  from  the  ceiling. 
Pet  Sat  SO.  3.  and  illustrations  s. 
Ltchnuchub  and  Ltchnus. 

LUCTA,  LUCTA'MEN,  LUC 
TA'TIO(«Uij,  »<Ua«r/ia).  Wrestling, 
one  of  the  games  of  the  Greek  palaes- 
tra, in  which  the  combatants  endear 
▼oured  to  throw  one  another  on  the 
ground  (Or.  Met  ix.  33—61.  Stat 
T^keb.  vL  830—905.)  by  every  means 
of  bodily  exertion,  except  striking, 
which  was  not  permitted,  or  by  any 
trick  (Xen.  Qfr.  L  6.  32.)  which 
their  ingenuity  could  devise.  Grace, 
however,  and  elegance  of  attitude  and 
motion  were  regimled  as  an  important 
feature  in  the  struggle.  (Plato,  de  Leg. 
796.  Cic.  Orates,)  The wrestliug- 
ground  was  strewed  with  sand,  and 
Uie  bodies  of  the  combatants  were 
sprinkled  over  with  fine  dust  (Jkaphe), 
in  order  to  give  them  a  firmer  hold 
upon  their  adversaries;  which  custom 
is  alluded  to  in  the  following  illustra- 
tion, by  the  basket  upset  upon  the 
ground. 

The  contest  itself  was  of  two  kinds ; 
the  simplest  and  earliest  in  practice 
being  termed  stand-up  wresding  (voAi; 
ifi&il,  Lucian.  LexipL  5.);  in  which 


recommence  the  struggle,  until  he 
met  with  three  falls,  which  decided 
the  victory.  (Senec  Ben,  v.  3.)  The 
other  kind,  which  was  of  later  adop- 
tion, was  termed  ground  wrestling 
(dxly^Tiau),  and  bad  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  pancratium^  for 
the  contest  was  continued  on  the 
ground  after  one  or  both  parties  had 
fallen,  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
illustration  from  the  Vatican  Virgil, 


the  contest  was  only  carried  on  as 
long  as  both  parties  kept  their  footing, 
as  represented  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut from  a  bas-relief  of  the  Vatican 
Museum  ;  but  if  one  was  thrown,  his 
antagooist  permitted  him  to  rise  and 


^^^J^ 


and  until  one  of  them,  finding  himself 
unable  to  rise  again,  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  himself  beaten.  Sen.  l.c. 

LUCTA'TOR  (vaXaurrfis).  A 
wrestler.  Cell.  iii.  15.  Senec.  Ben, 
V.  3.  Ov.  Trist  iv.  6.  31.  See  the 
preceding  article  and  illustrations. 

LU'DIA.  Originally  designated  a 
female  who  danced  and  acted  in  public, 
like  the  male  ludius,  in  which  sense 
it  may  be  applied  by  Martial  (v.  24.); 
but  latterly  it  meant  the  wife  of  a 
gladiator  ( Juv.  vi.  266. ),  as  the  school 
which  he  kept  was  termed  ludus, 

LUDIMAGIS'TER.  A  acW- 
master,  who  kept  a  school  in  which 
young  persons  were  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  literature.  Ascon.  in 
Cic.  Div.  Verr.  14.  Cic.  N.  p.  i.  26. 
Mart.  ix.  69.  x.  62.  and  illustration 
8.  Ludus. 

LU'DIO  and  LU'DIUS  {Xviiwpy 
The  original  name  for  a  stage-player 
or  mimic  dancer  (Liv.  vii.  2.)  ;  but 
afterwards  connected  with  a  sentiment 
of  depreciation,  such  as  is  conveyed 
by  our  expression,  strolling  player; 
for  the  name  is  applied  to  Uiose  who 
danced  and  acted  m  the  public  streets 
(Ov.  A,  Am,  112.),  or  in  the  Circus, 
for  the  amusement  of  the  populace 
3  c  a 
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(Suet  Aug.  74.),  in  which  jugglers, 
fortune-tellers,  tumblers,  and  persons 
of  that  class  used  to  congregate,  as 
they  still  do  upon  our  race  courses. 

LUDUS.  Literally,  a  game,  sport, 
or  pastime,  more  especially  such  as 
were  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  to  develop  the  powers  of  the 
mind  or  body ;  whence  the  same  name 
is  given  to  the  place  where  the  neces- 
sary discipline  or  exercises  were  gone 
through,  which  all  attainments,  whe- 
ther intellectual  or  physical,  require. 

1.  Ludus  literariuSf  or  simply  Indus 


;  (5(8(uriraAc<oy).     A  school  for  the  in- 
struction   of   youth,    to    which   the 
I  children  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes 
I  were  sent  when  old  enough,   public 
,  education  being  thought    preferable 
'  amongst  the  ancients  as  well  as  our- 
I  selves,  to  private  tuition.     (Festus  s. 
I  Schola.  C'lc.  Fam.  ix.  18.  Plaut.  Pars. 
ii.  1.  6.    Id.  Merc.  IL  2.  32.)     The 
illustration    represents    the    interior 
'  of  a  school-room  at  Uerculaneum, 
i  from  a  painting  discovered  in  that 
I  city,  in  which  both  boys  and  girls  are 
taught  together,  as  in  Martial  ix.  69. 


2.  Ludus  gladiaiorius.  An  estab- 
lishment in  which  a  company  of 
gladiators  were  trained  and  taught 
the  practice  of  their  art,  under  the 
instruction  of  the  Lanista.  Suet.  Jul. 
31.  CaBS.  B.  C.  i.  U. 

3.  Ludus  fidicinus.  A  school  in 
which  instrumental  music  was  taught. 
Plaut  Rud.  Prol.  4a 

4.  Ludus  TrojcB.  The  Trojan 
game  ;  a  sort  of  review  or  sham-fight 
exhibited  by  young  persons  of  good 
family  on  horseback.  Tac.  Ann.  xi. 
1 1.  Suet  Aug.  43.  Virg.  jEn.  v.  448 
— 587);  also  called  Decursio,  which 
see  ;  the  medal  used  to  illustrate  that 
word  bears  the  inscription  Decursio 
Ludus  Troj£. 

5.  Ludus  latrunculorum.  A  game 
of  skill  having  considerable  resem- 
blance to  our  draughts ;  described  s. 
Latro  2. 

6.  Ludus  duodecim  scriptorum.  A 
game  of  skill  approximating  to  our 
bftckgammon.     See  Abac  up,  2. 


7.  Under  the  general  name  of  iudi 
the  Romans  also  included  chariot- 
races,  gladiatofal  combats,  and  thea- 
trical representations,  which  were  ex- 
hibited on  certain  festivals  in  honour 
of  the  gods,  or  given  by  wealthy 
individuals  as  an  entertainment  to  the 
public. 

LU'MINAR.  Probably  a  window- 
shutter  (Cato,  R.  R.  14.  Cic  AU.  xv. 
26);  but  the  interpretation,  as  well  as 
the  readings,  in  both  passages  are  un- 
certain. 

LUNA  (iirur^6pMv).  Ad  ornament 
in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,  which 
the  Roman  senators  wore  upon  their 
boots.  (Juv.  vii.  193.  Stat  Sjflv,  v. 
2.   28.)    Considerable   difference  of 


opinion  formerly  existed  amongst 
scholars  respecting  the  actual  mean- 
ing of  this  term ;  but  it  is  now  gene- 
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rally  admitted  to  have  been  a  buckle 
of  iyory  or  silver,  'which  joined 
together  the  sides  of  the  shoe,  jost 
aboye  the  ankle  (Viscont  Inacript 
Triop,  p.  83.  8eqq.)t  tm  the  Greek 
name  implies,  and  as  shown  by  the 
right  hand-figure  in  the  annexed 
engraving,  from  a  statue  published  by 
Balduinus  (de  Cakeo,  p.  69.),  after 
CasaU.  The  right-hand  figure  is  copied 
from  an  iyory  ornament  found  in  the 
Roman  catacombs,  which  is  believed 
to  be  an  original  senatorial  luna. 

LUNA'TUa  Ornamented  with 
the  senatorial  Una;  of  the  shoe  (Mart 
i.  50.  pellis) ;  of  the  foot  (Id,  ii.  29. 
31.  ptanta),  as  shown  by  the  pre- 
ceding illustration. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  half  moon  ;  of  the 
Amazonian  shield,  which  is  hollowed 
into  the  form  of  a  crescent  (Virg. 
jEn.  I  490.  and  illustration  «.  Pelta); 
hence  agmen  lunatum  (Stat  Theb.  v. 
145.),  a  body  armed  with  such  shields. 

LU'NUL A.  Diminutive  of  Luna. 
A  small  ornament  in  the  form  of  a 
half  moon,  worn  by  women  suspended 
ftom  their  necks  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix. 
31.  TertulL  Cult  Font.  10.) ;  and  by 
children  as  a  token,  amulet,  or  play- 
thing. Plant  Ep,  V.  1.  33.  and  il- 
lustration ff.  Crepundia,  where  it  is 
seen  amongst  other  objects  round  a 
child's  neck. 

LUPA'NAR  and  LUPANA'- 
RIUM  (iropi'Ciby).  A  receiving-house 
for  the  accommodation  of  immoral 
characters.  Quint  v.  10.  39.  Juv. 
vL  121.   Ulp.  Dig.  4.  8.  21. 

LUPA'TUM  iarSfuoy  vptoyon6u). 
(Pollux.  X.  56.)  A  very  severe  kind 
of  snaffle-bit  surrounded  with  pricks 
or  jags  (^X"'^"*  rpi€o\oi,  Pollux,  i. 
148.)»  like  the  teeth  of  a  wolf,  from 
which  it  took  the  name  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Georg,  iii.  208.)  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, usually  characterised  by  the 
epithet  durum.  Virg.  A  c.  Ov.  A, 
Am.  L  2.  15.  Hor.  Od.  i.  8.  6.  Stat 
7%«6.  iv.  730. 

LUPUS  {\{tKOi).  Same  as  Ldpa- 
TUV.  Ov.  TrUt  iv.  6.  4.  Stat.  Ach, 
L  28L  Piut  ii.  641.  F. 


2.  A  small  staight-handled  saw. 
Pallad.  i.  43.  2.     Same  as  Sebbula 

MANUDRIATA. 

3.  Lttpus  ferreus,  A  sort  of  grap- 
pling iron,  employed  in  the  defence 
of  fortified  places  to  seize  upon  the 
beam  of  a  battering-ram  (ari»r),  and 
break  the  force  of  its  blows  by  di- 
verting it  from  the  proper  direction. 
Liv.  xxviii.  3.  Veg.  MU,  ii.  25.  iv.  2.3. 

LURA.  Properly  the  mouth  of  the 
large  leathern  sack  or  skin,  called 
culeus,  in  which  wine  and  oil  were 
transported  from  place  to  place,   as 


exhibited  in  the  annexed  cut  from  a 
Pompeian  painting ;  or  of  a  common 
wine  skin  (Uter,  and  the  illustration 
there  given)  ;  whence  it  was  also 
used  to  signify  the  skin  itself,  or  a 
leathern  bag.  Festus  «.  v.  Auson. 
Perioch.   Od.  10. 

LDSTRUM.       A    solemn    purifi- 
cation or  expiatory  offering,  made  by 
the  censors  every  five  years,  upon 
their  retirement  from  office,  on  behalf 
of  the  whole  people  ;  at  which  a  sow, 
I  a  sheep,  and  an  ox,  were  conducted 
j  three  times  round  the  assembled  mul- 
I  titude  in  the   Campus  Martins,  and 
afterwards    sacrificed.      Liv.    i.    44. 
XXXV.  9.  xlii.  10. 

LYCHNU'CHUS  {Xvxvoyxoi). 
Properly  a  Greek  word,  which  in 
that  language  appears  to  have  de- 
signated more  particularly  a  contri- 
vance in  the  nature  of  our  candlesticks; 
viz.  a  stand  into  which  a  candle  or 
torch  was  inserted  in  order  to  keep  it 
in  an  elevated  and  upright  position 
(Candelabrum,  1.) ;  or  a  lantern  in 
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which  ao  oil  lamp  {lucema,  Kix'^O 
was  placed  for  the  convenience  of 
transport  (Laterna);  for  the  pas- 
sages which  allude  to  the  manner  of 
using  it  express  the  action  of  putting 
the  fight  in  or  taking  it  out  of  a  stand 
or  case  —  ip0€lt  rhp  xirxyov^  Pherecr. 
AovA.  5.  ^{«\c^  iK  TOW  Xvx'^vxov  rhv 
\\rxyov,     Alex.  KupvTT.  1. 

2.  The  Latin  word  lychmtchus  has 
a  si^ification  somewhat  differing 
from  Its  Greek  original,  and  contradis- 


tinct  from  Candelabrum,  heing  used 
to  designate  a  lamp-stand  adapted  for 
holding  many  lamps  (Suet  Jul,  47. 
Id.  Dom,  4.  Cic.  Q.  Fr,  iii.  7.); 
whereas  the  candelabrum  only  sup- 
ported one.  A  great  number  of  con- 
trivances of  this  kind  have  been 
discovered  in  the  excavations  of  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii,  of  various 
forms  and  designs,  from  one  of  which 
the  annexed  example  is  copied ;  but 
they  all  possess  this  characteristic 
feature,  that  the  lamps  are  suspended 
from  them  by  chains,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample, instead  of  being  placed  upon  a 
flat  plate  (superficies),  as  is  the  case 
with  the  candelabra.  This  peculiarity 
may  also  be  taken  into  account  as 
marking  a  difference  between  the  two 
objects,  and  the  words  by  which  they 
were  respectively  named. 

3.  LifchMuchus  pensiUs.  A  stand 
■apporting  several  lamps,  suspended, 
like  our  chandeliers,  from  the  ceiling. 
'  jPtin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  8.)  The  illus- 
represents  the  upper  sor&ee 


of  one  of  these  pendant  lamp-stands 
of  marble,  in  the  Villa  Borghese, 
which  carried  eight  lamps  at  least, 
one  from  each  of  the  cross-hooks 
round  its  margin.  The  surface  is 
flat,  and  without  any  orifice.  The 
small  circle  in  the  centre  shows  a 
small  portion  still  remaining  of  the 
iron  bar,  by  which  it  was  suspended ; 
and  the  eight  other  projecting  points 
may  have  served  for  placing  additional 
lamps  upon,  when  required  ;  or  these, 


as  well  as  the  cross-hooks,  may  also 
have  had  chains  attached  to  than, 
which  assisted  in  supporting  the  pieoe 
of  furniture. 

LYCH'NUS  (A^xw*).  Properiy  a 
Greek  word  which  in  that  language 
signifies  any  portable  light,  including 
also  the  stand  or  case,  a  candlestick 
or  lamp  for  instance,  in  which  it  was 
placed.  (Herod*  ii.  62. 133.  Aristopb. 
Nub,  56.)  But  the  Romans  appear 
to  have  adopted  the  wofd  in  a  more 
special  sense,  to  indicate  a  light  or 


lamp  suspended  fVom  the  ceiling,  as 
in  the  annexed  example,  firom  a  paint- 
ing discovered  in  the  villa  Negroni 
at  Rome ;  for  the  bfchau  is  exprasly 
mentioned  as  a  pendant  light  by  most 
of  the  writers  who  use  the    term. 
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Ennins  ap.  Macrob.  SeU.  vi.  4.  depen- 
deni  hfcmii  laqneariims;  copied  by 
VlTgil,  JBn,  i.  730.  Lucret.  v.  296. 
pendaUes  fychti;  Stat.  Theb.  i.  521. 
tetuhmt  vinemla  bfchnis^  8cc 

LYRA  (AvpT}).  A  lyre;  a  small 
and  yerj  ancient  stringed  instrument, 
the  invention  of  which  is  fabulously 
attributed  to  Mercury,  though  it  was 
nndonbtedly  introduced  into  Greece 
through  Asia  Minor  from  Egypt. 
The  cords  were  open  on  both  sides, 

4^^ 


also  preserved  in  the  Vatican.     Thi» 

J 


^H* 


.u 
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withoat  any  sounding-board,  and 
varied  in  number  from  three  to  nine. 
It  was  sounded  with  both  hands,  one 
on  each  side ;  or  with  a  quill  {plec- 
trum) in  one  hand  and  the  fingers  of 
the  other ;  being  placed  upon  the 
knees  if  the  pUyer  was  in  a  sitting 
position,  or  suspended  by  a  band  over 
the  shoulder  if  erect  The  form  of 
the  frame  would  naturally  be  varied 
aecording  to  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the 
maker;  but  without  destroying  the 
leading  characteristics  of  the  instru- 
ment, as  shown  by  the  difference  in 
the  two  examples  annexed,  both  of 
which  are  from  sepulchral  paintings ; 
the  one  on  the  left  representing  a 
tetrachord,  i.  e.  with  four  strings  ; 
the  other,  a  hexachord,  with  six. 

LYR'ICEN.     Same  as  Ltristes. 

LYRIS'TES  {KvpurHisy  One  who 
plajrs  upon  the  lyre  (Plin.  Ep.  L  15.); 
which  was  done  either  by  twanging 
the  strings  with  both  hands,  like  a 
harp  in  the  manner  represented  by 
the  left-hand  figure  in  the  illustration 
from  a  statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Vati- 
can; or  by  striking  them  with  a 
small  quill  {plectrum)  held  in  one 
hand,  and  the  fingers  of  the  other, 
at  perfbrmed  by  the  female  figure 
OQ  the  right-hand  of  the  illustra- 
tkm,  fitnn  a  Roman  fresco  painting, 


female  player  was  termed  Lt/ristria. 
Schol.  Vet.  ad  Juv.  xi.  162. 


M. 

MACELLA'RIUS  i^oir<i>\ns).  A 
victualler,  or  one  who  kept  a  cook*s 
shop,  as  contradistinct  from  Lanio, 
the  meat-purveyor.  (Varro,  /?.  /?. 
iii.  2.  11.)  He  dealt  in  provisions  of 
every  description,  flesh,  fish,  and 
fowl  (Suet.  Vesp.  19.  Compare  Plant. 
Aul.  ii.  8.  3 — 5. ),  which  he  sold  ready 
cooked  (Suet  Jul.  26.).  His  shop 
was  termed  tabema  macellariaj  and 
his  trade  regarded  as  one  of  the 
lowest  (godidissinuK  mercis).  Val. 
Max.  iii.  4.  4. 

M  A  C  E  L'  L  U  M  (fidKtWot^).  An 
enclosure  or  building  which  served 
as  a  market,  in  which  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  fish,  fiesh,  poultry,  game, 
and  vegetables  were  sold  (Varro,  L.L. 
V.  147  Plant  AuJ.  ii.  8.  3.  Suet 
Jul.  43.),  and  probably  ready  dressed ; 
for  in  early  times  when  cooks  were 
not  regularly  kept  in  private  families, 
each  person  hired  one  from  the 
maceOum  when  his  services  were  re- 
quired. (Plin.  ^.JV.  xviil  28.)  It 
differs,  however,  from  the  forum, 
which  was  an  open  area  surrounded 
by  colonnades,  and  in  which  the 
market  was  held  upon  stated  days  in 
each  week,  and  supplied  with  various 
kinds  ^  manufactured  articles,  as 
well  as  all  descriptions  of  agricultural 
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made  to  perfbrm  the  part  of  an  agent ; 
aa  for  raising  or  drawing  weights 
(Vitmv.  X.  1.);  erecting  colomns 
(Cic  Verr,  IL  1.  55.);  drawing 
resselaon  shore  (Hor.  Od,  I  4.  2.); 
discharging  missiles  (Liv.  SalL  &c. )  ; 
a  scaffolding  for  builders  and  deco- 
rators (Ulp.  Dig.  xiu.  6.  5.  Plin.  H,N, 
xxxY.  37.);  a  stand  upon  which 
slaves  were  exposed  for  sale  (Q.  Cic. 
Pet  Cons,  2.),  &c. ;  all  of  which  are 
described  and  illostrated  under  the 
special  names  by  which  they  were 
designated. 

MACHINAMEN'TUM.  (Liv. 
Tac  Cels.)    Same  as  BIachina. 

MACHINA'RIUS.  Any  one  who 
works  upon  a  scaffolding  (PauL  Dig. 
9.  2.  31.) ;  bat  more  frequently  used 
as  an  a4iective  to  express  that  which 
is  worked  by,  or  itself  works  with, 
machinery ;  as  moia  machinaria  ( Apul. 
Met  Tit  p.  143.),  a  corn-mill  driven 
by  cattle  (see  Mola  2.) ;  asinus  ma- 
dumarius  (inp*  Dig.  ii.  6.  7.),  an  ass 
which  works  a  mill. 

MACROCHE'RA.  A  word 
coined  oat  of  the  Greek  fuucp6xfH>t 
which  means  long-armed ;  whence 
used  to  designate  a  tunic  with  long 
sleeyes  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  33.); 
oqIt  another  term  for  Chibidota, 
which  see. 

MACROCO'LUM  or  MACRO- 
COI/LUM.  Paper  of  the  largest 
sise,  such  as  we  might  call  royal. 
(Cic  .Att  xvi.  3.  xiii.25.  Plin.  H.N. 
xiiL  24.)  It  is  not  clear  whether  this 
paper  was  manufactured  in  one  large 
sheet,  or  the  ordinary  sheet  extended 
by  glueing  several  into  one ;  nor 
whether  the  name  was  formed  from 
kAXop,  a  limb,  or  ic^AAo,  glue,  with 
the  a4jective  iwKp6i  affixed. 

MACULA.  The  mesh  of  a  net 
Or.  Her.  v.  19.  Varro,  JR.  B.  iii.  11. 
S.  Cic  Verr.  ii.  5.  II.     Rete. 

MJEAN'DER,  MEAN'DROS,  or 
MJEAN'DRUS  OiofoySof).  A  Greek 
ornament  designed,  as  it  were,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  peculiarly  winding  course 
of  the  river  Meander,  fh>m  which  it 
derived  its  name.    (Festus«.  v.  Serv. 


ad  Virg.  ^n.  v.  250.  Strabo  xii.  7. 
15.)  It  is  often  employed  as  a  border 
for  dresses,  round  the  edges  of  fictile 
vases,  and  as  an  architectural  decora- 
tion ;  of  which  latter  kind  the  annexed 


example  affords  an  instance,  from  a 
small  brick  building  near  Rome, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  temple 
del  Dio  Redicolo. 

MiE'LIUM.    SeeMELiUM. 

MiE'NAS  {tuuvds).  Properly  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  a  raving 
woman  ;  whence  adopted  by  the 
Roman  poets  for  a  Bacchante  (see 
Baccha  and  illustration),  infuriated 
by  the  rites  of  Bacchus  (SiL  Ital.  iii. 
395.  Senec.  Troad.  675.);  an  ener- 
vated priest  of  Cybele  (CatuU.  63. 
23.) ;  or  a  prophetess  under  the  ex- 
c  itement  of  inspiration.  Senec.  Agam. 
719. 

MiENIA'NUM.  A  balcony:  pro- 
jecting over  the  street  from  the  upper 
floor  of  a  house  or  other  building; 
and  supported  upon  brackets  affixed 
to  the  external  wall,  or  upon  columns 
planted  ou  the  ground.  (Festus, 
8.  V.  Val.  Max.  ix.  12.  17.  Cic.  Acad, 
ii.  22.)  These  balconies  were  fre- 
quently constructed  over  the  colon- 
nades of  a  forum  (Vitruv.  v.  I.  2.) ; 
or  thrown  out  over  the  entrance 
porch  of  a  house  (Isidor.  Orig.  xv. 
13.  11.),  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  house  discovered  at 


Herculaneum,  with  the  ground- plan 
of  the  street  and  adjacent  part  of  the 
house  on  the  right  hand.  a.  The 
balcony,  springiog  Arom  the  upper 
3  r 


sorit's  Wen*  iM<t!iil>.f('<l  l>y  I.iu  in 
rinciciit  l{(  ii:t'  «  \ininl.iM  \  \\ ::.  'i, 
!(».>,  on  ;i'.'-.'i'if  "!"  ♦!ir  ii;.n-t>\v  in-ss, 
of  tlic  *^tl\■.  t*- ;  but  l»y  a  >u!)>^r<jiii.'nt 
huildinj:  act  ihi-y  were  allowed,  pro- 
vi<lcd  they  had  an  oih'II  spai'o,  in 
some  cases  of  ten,  in  others  of  fifteen, 
feet  clear  from  any  adjacent  building. 
Impp.  Honor,  et  Theodos.  Cwi.  8. 
10,  11. 

2.  In  a  theatre,  amphitheatre,  or 
circas,  a  matnianum  means  one  entire 
range  of  seats,  rising  in  concentric 
circles  between  one  landing  place 
(prercinctio)  and  another,  but  divided 
perpendicularly  into  a  number  of 
compartments  {cunei)  by  the  flights 
of  steps  (xcahe)  which  the  spectators 
descended  or  ascended  to  and  from 
their  places.  (Inscript.  ap.  Marin. 
Fr.  An\  p.  224.  seqq.)  The  number 
of  these  varied  according  to  the  size 
of  the  building :  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre contained  three,  with  a  co- 
vered portico  for  women  above  ;  the 
theatre  at  Pompeii,  from  which  the 
annexed   illustration    is    taken,   had 
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under  the  dictator  (Li v.  iii.  27.)  ; 
nutgigter  montm,  the  censor  (Cic 
Fam.  iii  13.). 

2.  In  the  navy,  the  magUter  was 
an  officer  answering  to  oar  master; 
he  directed  the  navigation  of  the 
▼essel,  gaye  orders  to  the  steersman, 
sailors,  and  rowers;  and  sat  under 
the  tent  (throntts)  at  the  stern  of  the 
Teasel,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 


fh>m  the  Vatican  Virgil.  (Li v. 
zxix.  25.  xlv.  42.)  In  the  commer- 
cial marine  he  answered  to  what  we 
call  a  skipper,  to  whom  the  charge  of 
the  yessel  and  crew  was  entrusted 
by  the  owners,  under  whose  instruc- 
tions he  acted.  (Ulp.  Di^,  14.  1.1.) 
But  these  accurate  distinctions  are 
not  alwa^rs  observed. 

3.  In  civil  offices  the  term  answers 
to  our  principal,  president,  or  chair- 
man  of  the  board ;  as,  nuigister  socie- 
taiis,  the  director  of  a  company  (Cic. 
Fam,  xiii.  9.) ;  magister  vicorum,  a 
parish  overseer,  elected  by  the  in- 
habitants  of  each  vicus,  ^to  manage 
the  parochial  affairs  of  the  district 
(Soet  Aug.  30.  Tib.  76.)  ;  and  the 
chairman  or  president  of  any  corpo- 
rate body.  Inscript.  ap,  Grut  489. 
10.  ap,  Blarin.  Fr.  Arc.  n.  xv. 

4.  In  private  and  social  life,  the 
president  at  a  feast  and  drinking 
boot  (Apul.  ApoL  p.  556.);  also 
termed  rex  conuivii,  arbiter  bibendi, 
and  trvfivoaiapxos  by  the  Greeks. 
He  was  elected  by  a  throw  of  the 
dice,  regulated  all  the  proceedings, 
fixed  the  proportions  in  which  the 
water  and  wine  were  to  be  mixed, 
the  quantity  each  person  was  to 
drink,  exacted  the  fines  for  breaches 
of  order,  and,  in  short,  his  word  was 


to  be  a  command.     Hor.  Od.  il  7. 
25.  Sat.  ii.  2.  123.  Xen.  An,  vL  1.  Sa 

5.  Magister  ludL  (Plant.  Bacch. 
iii.  3.  37.)    Same  as  Ludi  MAcisTEa. 

6.  Under  the  empire,  Magister 
was  a  title  given  to  the  chiefs  of 
several  departments  or  offices  in  the 
state  and  Imperial  household ;  as, 
magister  epistotarum,  a  chief  secretary 
who  answered  letters  on  behalf  of  the 
emperor  ;  magister  libeUorum,  who 
received  and  answered  petitions; 
magister  memoHte,  who  received  the 
decisions  from  the  emperor's  mouth, 
and  conmiunicated  them  to  the  par- 
ties interested ;  magister  scriniorum, 
who  had  the  custody  of  all  the  docu- 
ments  and  papers  belonging  to  the 
emperor;  magister  officiorum,  a  sort 
of  chamberlain  at  the  Imperial  court, 
who  attended  and  assisted  at  audi- 
ences, &c.  Ammian.  Cassiodor.  Spar- 
tian.  Lamprid.  Inscript.  &c. 

7.  The  title  of  magister  militum  or 
armorum  was  given  by  Constantine 
to  each  of  the  two  generals  who  re- 
spectively commanded  in  chief  over 
each  branch  of  the  army,  the  infantry 
and  cavalry.     Ammian. 

MAGISTRA'TUS.  The  office  of 
a  magistrate!  that  is,  of  any  person 
invested  with  public  authority  to  ad- 
minister the  law.  Thus,  during  the 
monarchy,  the  king;  under  the  re- 
public, the  dictator,  consuls,  censors, 
pretors,  sediles,  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  propraetor  and  proconsul,  as 
well  as  the  decemviri  litibus  judicandis, 
had  each  magisterial  authority. 

2.  A  magistrate ;  the  title  given  to 
any  of  the  officers  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  but  who  were 
also  divided  into  the  following  classes, 
distinguished  by  a  name  descriptive 
of  the  rank  or  position  which  each 
enjoyed.  1.  Majores;  chief  magis- 
trates elected  at  the  comitia  centuriata, 
including  consuls,  censors,  and  prse- 
tors.  2.  Minores;  inferior  magis- 
trates appointed  at  the  comitia  tributa^ 
viz.  SBdUes,  tribunes,  and  decemvirs. 
3.  Cundes;  curule  magistrates,  who 
were  entitled  to  the  honoar  of  a  sella 
3  F  2 
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cundiB,  comprising  dictators,  consuls, 
pretors,  censors,  and  carule  sediles. 
5.  PUheii;  who  were  originally  only 
chosen  from  plebeian  families ;  viz. 
the  plebeian  sediles  and  tribunes  of 
the  people.  6.  Ordinarii,  who  held 
office  for  a  fixed  period,  as  the  con- 
suls for  one  year.  7.  Extraordinarii, 
who  were  only  appointed  upon  parti- 
cular  occasions,  and  for  an  uncertain 
period,  like  the  dictator. 

MAJU'MA.  A  Maying,  or  di- 
yersion  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  during  the  month  of  May; 
upon  which  occasion  they  descended 
the  Tiber  to  the  sea  board  at  Ostia, 
and  amused  themselves  by  bathing  in 
the  sea.  (Suidas.)  Though  the  name 
is  not  met  with  until  a  late  period, 
it  is  probable  that  the  practice  it  de- 
signates was  by  no  means  a  modem 
one,  for  it  is  then  spoken  of  as  the 
revival  of  an  old  custom,  which  had 
been  abolished  by  law  in  consequence 
of  the  excesses  it  gave  rise  to.  Impp. 
A  read,  et  Honor.  Cod.  Theodos.  15. 
6.  1  and  2. 

MALLEA'TOR.  One  who  beats 
out  or  condenses  any  thing  with  a 
mallet  (malleus),  like  a  gold-beater, 
book-binder,  striker  of  a  die  in  coin- 
ing, &c.  Mart  xii.  57.  Inscript. 
op.  Grut.  1070.  1. 

MALLEA'TUS.  Beaten  with  a 
mallet,  for  the  purpose  of  compres- 
sion, extension,  &c  ;  as,  of  books 
(Ulp.  Dig.  32.  50.);  Spanish  broom 
(jspartum,  Columell.  xii.  19.  4.). 

MALL'EOLUS  {(r<pvplo¥).  Dimi- 
nutive of  Malleus.    Cels.  viii.  3. 

2.  A  missile  employed  for  firing 
the  works,  shipping,  or  military  en- 
gines of  an  enemy.  It  consisted  of  a 
reed  shaft,  fitted  at  the  top  with  a 
frame  of  wire-work,  like  the  head  of 
a  distaff  (see  the  illustration  «.  Co- 
Lus),  which  was  filled  with  inflam- 
mable materials,  such  as  tow  steeped 
in  pitch,  and  had  an  arrow  head 
affixed  to  the  top,  so  that  the  whole 
figrure  resembled  a  mallet,  as  shown 
by  the  subsequent  figures.  It  was 
set  alight  before  being  discharged, 


ith  a  large  wooden 
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nil.         W 


and  when  it  reached  the  oliject 
against  which  it  was  directed,  the 
arrow  head  stuck  firmly  into  it,  while 
the  tow  blazed  away,  and  ignited 
whatever  it  had  fastened  upon.  Liv. 
xxxviii.  6.  xlii.  64.  Cic.  CiU,  i.  13. 
Vitruv.  X.  16.  9.  Veg.  Md,  iv.  18. 
Ammian.  xxiii.  4.  14. 

MALLEUS  (<r0vpo>  A  maUei; 
L  e-  a  hammer  with  a  large  wooden 
head,  employed 
gold  beaters,  book- 
binders, &c.  for  beat- 
ing out  into  fine 
plates  or  leaves  (Plii 
H,N.  xvL  84.  xiil 
26.);  by  carpenters,  shipwrights, 
masons,  &c  for  driving  the  chisel 
when  the  blows  require  to  be  fine  and 
tempered  (PUut  Merc.  iL  3.  57.); 
as  a  beetle  for  beating  out  hemp 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  13.)  ;  or,  in  short, 
for  any  purpose  to  which  the  same 
object  is  applied  at  the  present  day, 
Botii  the  examples  annexed  are 
copied  from  the  tomb-stones  of  Ro- 
man artizans. 

2.  A  large  wooden  mallet  used  by 
butchers,  and  by  the  Popa  at  a  sacri- 
fice, for  knocking  down  the  ox  before 
its  throat  was  pierced  by  the  knife 
of  the  cuhrarius,  (Ov.  Afet  ii.  625. 
Suet  Cal.  32.)  The  example  is 
copied  from    a   small    structure    at 


Rome,  erected  by  the  Silversmiths' 
Company  as  a  compliment  to  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  on  which  it  appears 
amongst  various  other  implements  of 
sacrifice. 

3.  A  large  mallet  used  by  smiths 
at  the  anvU,  the  head  of  which  was 


either  formed  entirely  of  iron,  or  of 
wood  bound  with  iron,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  which  represents  the 
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mallet  used  by  one  of  the  smiths  de- 
lineated at  p.  283.,  from  a  Roman 
bas-relief,  apon  a  larger  scale.  Plin. 
H.  N,  Mxiv.  20.  /6.  41. 

MALLUV'IA  and  MALLU- 
VIUM  (jcfip6viitrpov\  A  wash-hand 
basin  (quasi  manu-lu- 
vioy  Festos,  s,v.).  The 
illustration  represents  a 
basin  apon  its  stand, 
with  the  towel  beside  it, 
altogether  very  similar 
to  a  piece  of  modem 
Aimitnre,  from  the  cele- 
brated Roman  fresco 
painting  in  the  Vatican,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Aldobrandini 
marriage. 

MALUS  (larrSs).  A  ship's  mast, 
mostly  made  of  fir  and  of  a  single 
pole.  Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  76.  Ordi- 
nary sized  vessels  carried  but  one 
mast  (woodcats,  pp.  9.  147.) ;  the 
larger  kinds,  especially  merchsGitmen, 
bad  two,  of  the  same  height,  as  in  the 
annexed  example,  from  a  medal  of 


receive  the  masts  in  the  manner  here 
exhibited;  in  the  Flavian  amphitheatre 


Conunodus,  or  one  considerably 
smaller  and  made  to  rake,  as  in  the 
specimen  at  p.  247. ;  and  an  en- 
graved gem  of  the  Stosch  collection 
appears  to  afford  an  instance  of  three 
masts.  Wink.  Pierres  gravees,  p. 
5S1.  No.  41. 

2.  A  mast,  or  strong  wooden  pole 
ai&xed  to  the  top  of  the  outer  wall  of 
a  theatre  or  amphitheatre,  from  which 
an  awning  {velarium)  was  strained 
over  the  entire  opening  of  the  cavea, 
to  shield  the  spectators  from  the  sun 
and  weather.  (Lucret  vi.  110.) 
The  illustration  represents  the  top 
eourses  of  the  external  wall  of  the 
ffreat  theatre  at  Pompeii,  which  is 
ramisbed  with  large  stone  rings  to 


at  Rome,  which  was  a  more  deco- 
rated building,  consoles  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  which 
still  remain,  and  are  situated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rings  here  shown. 

3.  The  upright  pillar  in  a  clothes' 
or  wine  press  (jpressorium,  torcular), 
which  is  worked  by  \  \ 
means  of  a  worm  and|__ 
screw  (Plin.  H.N.  [1 
xviii.  74.),  as  shown  fl| 
by  the  annexed  engra- 
vmg,  representing  the 
press  employed  in 
the  fullers'  establish-  ^ 
ment  at  Pompeii,  from  a  painting 
still  remaining  on  a  pilaster  within 
the  premises. 

MAMILLA'RE  (A»<J«e<r/ioO.  A 
bosom  band;  made  of  soft  leather 
(Mart.  xiv.  66.),  and  intended  to 
elevate  or  confine  the  bust  when  in- 


clined to  excessive  development     It 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  precisely 


jmrcnf-in  the  annexed  illustration, 
from  a  Pompeian  painting  believed 
to  represent  St)|)honisl)a  ;  it  is  worn 
under  the  tunie  and  next  the  skin, 
while  the  ample  bust  of  the  Afriean 
beauty,  pointedly  expressed  by  the 
artist,  indicates  at  once  the  necessity 
fbf  itp  and  its  ose. 

HAMPHU'LA.  A  bread  cake, 
amongst  tlie  Hebrews,  Syrians,  and 
other  Oriental  raoes,  of  tbe  following 
deeeriptioiL  When  a  batch  of  bread 
vaa  made  in  the  hoosehold,  a  piece 
of  the  doogh  was  made  into  a  cake, 
and  baked  under  the  ashes  (Festus, 
CiV.),  in  order  to  be  presented  as 
an  <Aring  to  the  priest.  This 
was  called  mampkula  in  the  Syrian 
langnage^  whence  the  word,  and 
probahly  the  custom  itself^  was 
adopted  bj  the  ancient  Romans. 
(LueiL  5atp.83.  15.  OerUch.)  In 
onr  own  times  it  is  a  eommon  prac- 
tice to  make  a  piece  of  the  doo^h  at 
a  baking  into  a  cake,  and  bake  it  in 
the  ashes  for  the  children. 

MANDRA  Ouvapa).  Properly, 
an  enelonire  for  cattle,  a  fold,  stall, 
or  pen;  whence  the  word  is  trans- 
ftrnd  to  the  animals  themselves,  and 
mote  espedallT  to  a  crowd  of  carts 
with  their  cattle  and  driyers,  forming 
a  ttomgo  in  a  pnblic  thoroaghfkre. 
Jot.  OL  SS7.  Mart  t.  22. 

2.  A  dirinon  or  space  marked  nnt 


•  v.-»j»c\;iii 

surface  > 
MAN 

kind  of 
enorniou 
iutroduc< 


AteUane 
tres,  for  t'l 
riment  by 
propensiti 
name.     (1 
6.  51.)    T 
original    ( 
teeth  are  i 
MANEl 
parted, 
seem  to  h 
indefinite  i 
it  is  not  ea 
distinct  m 
however,  a 
satisfactor] 
that  the  so 
lution  of 
into  spiriti 
exercise  ai 
scendants  ; 


MAKOO. 


MAKICA. 
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to  mttach  the  most  fiiyoarable  idea  to  i 
the  term.    Hence,  in  the  great  majo-  | 
rity  of  cases,  it  is  used  in  reference  | 
to  good  spirits,  who  were  supposed  | 
to  reside  in  the  lower  world,  and  al- 
lowed to  retom  three  times  a  year 
upon  eartih  to  visit  iheir  descendants  , 
in  the  forms  they  bore  whilst  alive. 
Thns  the  spirit  of  Anchises,  when  he 
meets  .£neas  in  the  lower  regions, 
is  represented  in  the  Vatican  Virgil 
as  <haped    in    the    costume  of   his  , 
country ;  and  Hector,  in  the  same  , 
work,  when  he  appears  to  iEneas  on  ' 
earth,  is  attired  in  the  same  way; 
with  the  words  Hecioris  manes  written 
over  the  figure.     In  this  case,  as  well 
as  others,  the  name  is  given  to  the  ; 
■pint  of  an  individual  person ;  it  is 
also  used  to  designate  the  regions 
below,  where  the  manes  resided,  who 
were  likewise  regarded  in  the  light 
of  inferior  deities ;  whence  they  are 
commonly  styled  on  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions Dn  Manes.      Apul.  Deo 
Soerat  p.  689.   Angustin.    C.  D.   ix. 
11.    Compare  Serv.   ad  Virg.  yEn 
iiL  63.  Festus,  s.  r.  and  Isidor.  Orig. 
viiL    11.   100.    Virg.   jEn.    iv.   427. 
Georg,  1.  243. 

MANGO.  A  sUve-dealer  (Mart 
L  59.),  more  especially  one  who  cn- 
dea;Tonrs  to  increase  the  personal  at^ 
tnctions  of  young  people  exposed 
for  sale  by  artificifd  devices,  such  as 
high  feedinff,  rouge,  cosmetics,  &c. 
in  order  to  mcrease  their  value,  and 
give  them  a  semblance  of  properties 
which  in  reality  they  did  not  possess. 
(Qoint  it  15.  95.  Plin.  H,N.  xxiv. 
22.)  Hence  the  word  is  transferred 
in  a  more  general  sense  to  a  second- 
hand dealer,  or  furbisher  up  of  fic- 
titious and  old  articles.  Plin.  H.  N, 
zzxvii.  76.  of  dealers  in  jewellery. 

MA'NIA.      A    bug-bear;    any 
great  ogly  person  which  nurses  in- 
>  vent  to  frighten  children.      Festus, 
«.  V.  Amob,  6.  Jin, 

MAN'ICA  (x«P^O.  A  long 
deeve  reaching  down  to  the  wrist, 
more  especially  characteristic  of  fo- 
reign nations,  both  of  the  East  and 


North  ;  but  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  of  the  virtuous  ages,  as 
a  mark  of  ex- 
treme effemi- 
nacy ;  though 
at  a  later  era,  it 
was  commonly 
added  to  the  tu- 
nics of  both 
sexes.  ( Virg. 
JEn.  ix.  616. 
Tac.  Germ.  17.) 
The  example  re- 
presents a  fi^re 
in  the  Niobe 
group,  supposed 
to  be  the  chil- 
dren's attendant 
(pcedagogus) ;  consequently,  a  slave 
and  foreigner,  as  the  style  implies ; 
probably  from  Asia  Minor. 

2.  An  armletj  or  piece  of  armour 
which  some  of  the  Roman  gladiators 
wore  upon  the 
right  arm,  from 
the  shoulder  to 
the  wrist,  like  a 
sleeve  (Juv.  vi. 
256.),  as  repre- 
sented by  the 
annexed  figure, 
from  a  bas-re- 
lief in  the  street 
of  the  tombs  at 
Pompeii.  The 
appearance  in- 
dicates that  it 
was  either  made  by  a  bandage  (fascia) 
or  of  straps  of  leather,  or  plates  of 
metal,  so  commonly  worn  by  the  le- 
gionary soldiers  on  the  columns  and 
arches  ;  see  Lorica,  7. 

3.  A  sheath,  or  armlet  worn  by 
archers  on  the  left  arm  between  the 
elbow  and  wrist, 
as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  [  f  ^^i 
fh)m  the  column 
of  Trajan  ;  that 
part  b«ing  par- 
ticularly exposed,  and  the  nature  of 
their  arms  not  permitting  the  use  of 
a  shield.     Veg.  Mil.  i.  20. 
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MANICATUS. 


MANIPULU8. 


4.  {x^ipls).  A  ghve  or  mitten  for 
the  hand  onlv;  made  of  leather  or 
fur  (Pallad.  i.  43.  4.),  and  worn  by 
the  Persians  and  some  northern  na- 
tions more  generally  than  either  by 
Greeks  or  Romans,  amongst  whom 
the  use  of  such  a  protection  was  con- 
fined to  huntsmen  and  agricultural 
labourers  (Hom.  Od.  xxiv.  230.)  or 
to  delicate  persons  (Cic.  Phil,  xi. 
11.),  whose  hands  suffered  from  the 
cold  (Plin.  Ep,  iii.  5.  15.)-  Xeno- 
phon  makes  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  words  x**P**  and  Soic- 
Tv\ii$pa  {Cyr.  viii.  8.  17.),  which 
answer  to  the  Latin  manica  and  digi- 
tale ;  though  both  are  applied  to  ob- 
jects which  enveloped  the  hand ; 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
manica  was  made  without  finger- 
stalls, like  the  gloves  of  our  hedgers, 
and  the  other  with  fingers  like  the 
example  s.  Digitale. 

5.  A  manacUj  as  contradistin- 
guished from  compesy  a  fetter.   (Virg. 


jEn.  ii.  146.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  16.  76.) 
The  illustration  is  from  a  Roman 
bas-relief. 

7.  A  grappling-iron,  used  in  naval 
warfare  (Lucan.  iii.  565.),  and,  as 
the  name  implies,  formed  in  imitation 
of  the  fingers  in  the  human  hand. 
Similar  in  general  character  to  the 
manusferrea  and  Ha  rpago,  where  an 
illustration  is  given. 

MANICA'TUS.  Furnished  with 
long  sleeves;  applied  to  tunics. 
(Cic.  Cat  il  10.)    See  Manica,  I. 

2.  Columell.  i.  8.  9.  xi.  1.  21. 
See  Manica,  4. 

MANIC'ULA  or  MANIB'ULA. 


A  cross  bar  on  the  top  of  the  iHea, 
or  handle  of  a  plough,  which  the 


ploughman  held  in  his  hands  to  fiiei- 
litate  the  operation  of  pressing  the 
share  into  the  soil,  as  exhibited  m 
the  annexed  wood-cut,  ftxnn  an  Etrus- 
can example.     Varro,  L,  Z.  v.  135. 

MANIPULUS  and  MANIP'LUS 
(8/x£7/M^  ((/AoX^a,  oSXof).  Literally, 
a  handful  of  any  thing, 
but  especially  the 
number  of  stalks 
which  the  reaper  takes 
in  his  left  hand  when 
cutting  the  com ;  and 
as  these  were  sub- 
sequently bound  to- 
gether into  shocks  or 
sheaves,  in  the  same 
manner  as  now  prac- 
tised, the  word  is  also  used  to  de- 
signate a  bundle  of  com,  straw, 
or  more  commonly  hay,  which  the 
ancient  farmers  tied  ap  into  bundles 
before  it  was  carried.  (Plin.  H.  N, 
xviii.  72.  Ov.  Remed,  19L  Varro, 
R.  R.  i.  49.  1.  ColnmelL  iL  18.  2. 
xi.  2.  40.)  The  sheaf  of  wheat  in 
the  illustration  is  copied  from  a  de- 
vice upon  a  terra-cotta  lamp. 

2.  The  standard  or  ensign  of  a 
company  of  soldiers;  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  Roman  his- 
tory said  to  have  been 
I  a  wisp  or  handful  of 
hay  fixed  to  a  pole, 
and  carried  before  the 
men;  a  record  of 
which  was  preserved 
in  after  times  by  the 
figure  of  a  human  hand  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  standard,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  the  Column  of 
Trajan.      Ov.    Fa»t.    iii.    115— 116. 
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.  JSn,  xi.  870.  Anrel. 
P.  /?.  22. 

tnipie  of  foot  soldiers  ; 
mber  of  men  who  fol- 
Ddard.  A  maniple  of 
iti«  or  Yelites  consisted 
f  the  triarii  only  60; 
iples  formed  a  cohort 
8.  Tac.  Virg.  &c.)  In 
so  .used  for  a  troop  of 
at  is  contrary  to  the 
(il-  Ital.  iv.  316. 
US.     (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  2. 

'6  of 

A  gaOoway;  a  small 
c  blood,  but  very  fast 
teemed  by  the  Romans 
I  in  harness.  Lucret. 
.  Epod.  iv.  14.  Prop. 
:.  Sat    45.   7.   Isidor. 

ES    (oraBfAof).       Sta- 
g  places  distributed  at 
ces    along    the    high 
uticularly  intended  to 
I  for  troops,  but  also 
ses  for  the  accommo- 
lers,  where  they  could  I 
e  and  obtain  refresh-  j 
the  distance  from  one  I 
er  is  sometimes  indi-  i 
ming  the  number  of 
i  intervened  between 
It  10.  Lamprid.  AUr.  ' 

camelontm.      In   the 
furnished  with  wells, 
mels  stopped  to  water.  ' 
.32.  ' 

^'RIUS(TietMr(r€WT^s).  , 
Id  animals;  who  not  , 
them    tractable    and  ' 
taught  them  to  per- 
xercises    and    tricks.  ' 
.21.  Compare  Senec.  ' 
eiample,  from  an  en-  ' 
>ws  one  of  these  men  I 
dwing  off   a  learned 
)t  arm,  which    flou- 
s  quite  bare  ;  but  the 
which  two  pieces  of 
ided,  as  well  as  the 
edwith  a  sleeve  and 


'  girth,  composed  of  rings  of  metal 


or  leather. 

MANTE'LE,  MANTI'LE,  and 
MANTE'LIUM  {x*ip6iAaKTpow,  iic^ua. 
ytToy),  Originally,  a  napkin  or  towel 
for  the  mouth  and  hands  at  meals,  in 
which  sense  it  would  be  synonymous, 
or  nearly  so,  with  Mappa  ;  but  at  a 
later  period,  when  it  became  custom- 
ary to  lay  a  cloth  over  the  dinner 
table,  the  same  name  was  also  used 
to  designate  a  tabie-cloth.  In  other 
respects,  it  may  be  collected  from 
the  passages  cited  below,  that  the 
mantele  was  of  a  larger,  rougher,  and 
coarser  description  than  the  mappa, 
and  that  it  was  furnished  by  the  host 
to  his  guests ;  a  single  one,  perhaps, 
serving  for  all  of  them ;  whereas  it 
was  the  custom  for  each  individual 
to  bring  his  own  mappa  with  him. 
Varro,  L.L,  vL  85.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Georg.  iv.  377.  Mart  xii.  29.  12. 
xiv.  138.   Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  26.  6. 

MANTEL'LUM  or  MANTF- 
LUM.  That  which  serves  as  a 
cloak  to  conceal  any  thing ;  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  Italian  mant^uo,  and  our 
mantle.     Plaut.  Capt.  iii.  3.  6. 

MAN'TICA.  A  double  wallet, 
employed  as  a  knapsack  for  pedestri- 
ans (  Apul.  Met.  p.  14.),  or  a  saddle  bag 
on  horseback.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  104.) 
It  consisted  of  two  bags  joined  toge- 
ther, and  when  carried  by  fbot  pas- 
sengers, was  slung  over  the  shoulder 
3  o 


MANITA'LE.      A   small   wooden  I 

case,  or  b.ndmn;  f„r  a  book  (liMU)  x 

which  prev.-n.cl   ,1,,.  ,„aijii,,s  of  .he  ]; 

leaves  (rom  getting  rubbed  or  dogs-  t, 

2^ed  It  about  with  him.      Mart.  ,  bi 

««««*»;  probaWr  •imiUr  to  the  mo-  ' 
ten  «ra».&w.     Veg.  ifit   ji.    ,5. 


nu 


MANUBALLISTA'BIUa     One  I  tt 

«?"in/.r"*^'*-    Veg.  ^i,, is 

MANUBRIUM.     That  by  which  ,  a1 

M.    188.  CapULM    1.    CultBbV    of      Mi 

•pfcolmrl   Implement.  "(SMiS' 

»«^  m  the  ClMwd  Index) ,  the  A 
Jrfgot  of  •  wmternsock.  VitiV.  x!  i, 
«.  J.  Awn  s.  and  EnaioMmM  &.. 

^^DCDLA'TUa    SeeMA.^-lS.'S: 
.vTL^P??* '?«'•*»«'.»•  •rmonrfor    32.  «, 
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in  which  it  is  represented 
(  upon  a  pec  tmoogst  a  Tsriety 
lies  and  table  utensils. 

cloth  or  n^>kin  which  was 
down  as  a  signal  for  the  races 
Mnce  at 


BT  games 

magis- 

'ho  fhr- 

heshow. 

ilS9.9. 
i  191.) 
ri^  of 
ctioe  appears  to  have  been  of 
eat  antiquity,  since  it  is  attri- 
»  the  PhcenicianB  (Quint  L 
;^  thoogh,  in  after  times,  a 
ained  correncj  which  made 
B  author,  who  was  reported. 
Die  occasion,  to  have  taken  up 
in  from  the  table  where  he 
ning  in  the  golden  house 
yrerlooked  the  Circus  Maxi- 
d  thrown  it  down  as  a  si^al, 
the  populace  in  the  circus 
irere  becoming  impatient  for 
•  to  begin.  (Cassiodor.  Var, 
51.)  The  illustration,  which 
a  magistrate  in  the  act  of 
the  majpooL,  is  taken  ft^nn  a 
itation  of  a  chariot  race,  on  a 
bas-relief 

sl'CULUS.     Diminutive    of 
I.     A  jmi<A*«  hammer  (Mart 


of  the  smaller  kinds,  used  with  one 
hand,  as  by  the  annexed  figure  ftxim 
a  sepulchral  urn,  and  by  one  of  the 
smiths  at  p.  288. 
MARCUa     A  large  iron-headed 


hammer,  used  by  smiths,  such  as  we 
call  a  <2ec^-hammer  (Isidor.  Orig, 
xix.  7.  2.) ;  as  shown  by  the  annexA 
example  from  the  Vatican  Virgil,  and 
used  by  one  of  the  smiths  at  p.  288. 

MARRA.  A  sort  of  hoe  with  a 
broad  head  {)aUi^  ColumelL  x.  70.), 
indented  with  teeth  (Id.  x.  88.), 
which  was  employed  in  gardening 
and  husbandry,  for  tearing  up  and 
clearing  away  weeds  and  fibrous 
encumbrances  fttmi  the  ground,  Am. 
(Plin,  H,  N.  xvii.  35.  §4.  Juv.  xv. 
166.  Columell. /^cc.)  The  example 
shows  the  head  of  an  instrument 
corresponding  with  the  above  descrip> 
tion,  which  was  found  in  the  tomb  of 


{  one  of  the  Christian  martyrs  at  Roma, 
j  with  which  he  had  probably  been 

tortured. 
I      MARSUTIUM    (liopvinttw).      A 
!  purae  for  money  ( Varro,  ap. 
>  Non.  8,  V.  p.  Ul.  Id.  R, 
I  iii   17.  3.  Plant  Rud.  v.  2. 
6.  Plin.  H,  N.  Tii.  57.  Isidor.  i  26.)  ;  often  represented  in 
iz.  7.  2.) ;  and  as  the  word     works  of  art  in  the  hands  of 
linutive,  it  will  represent  one  I  Mercury,  the  god  of  gain,  and  more 

3  o  2 
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imou  n 

kind;  -^^Hj— ^ 
nters  l 

bam-  ;| 

out  i 


or  less  ornamented  with  tassels,  &c. 
The  example  is  from  a  Pompeian 
painting. 

MARTIOBAR'BULUS  A  word 
of  doubtful  authority  which  occurs  in 
Vegetius  (3/i7.  i.  17.);  where,  if  the 
reading  be  correct,  it  designates  a 
soldier  armed  with  leaden  bullets 
(glanJes)  for  discharging  from  a  sling. 

MAR'TIOLUS.  Diminutive  of 
Marculus.  a  common 
hammer  of  the  smallest  kind; 
such  as  used  b^  carpenters 
for  driving  nails,  or  ham- 
mering and  beating  out 
any  thing  which  does  not  require 
extraordinary  force  or  labour;  like 
the  delicate  works  in  metal,  called 
IpTo  a<pv(yfi\ara  by  the  Greeks.  (Pet. 
Sat.  51.  4.)  The  example  is  repre- 
sented on  the  sepulchral  stone  of  a 
Roman  mechanic. 

MAR'TULUS.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii. 
67.)  Same  as  Marculus.  The  Ita- 
lian **  marteUo" 

MASTI'GIA  (/xo<rrf7ios).  Pro- 
perly a  Greek  expression  of  reproach, 
meaning  a  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
who  deserves  to  be  flogged  (Plant. 
Cure.  iv.  4.  11.  Terent  Ad,  v.  2.  6.); 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  verbero. 

2.  Hence  a  whip  (fuio-Ti{).  Sulp. 
Sev.  Dial,  il  3. 

MASTIGOPH'ORUS  (fuumyo* 
^pos).  A  term  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  amongst  whom  it  signifies 
something  like  a  slave  driver  (Thucyd. 
iv.  47.)  ;  but  the  Romans,  and  per- 
haps the  Greeks  also,  gave  the  same 
name  to  an  officer  who  bore  a  near 
resemblance  to  our  policeman^  and 
clerk  of  the  course  on  a  race-ground, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  repress  disorderly 
conduct  at  public  places  and  popular 
festivals,  keep  off  the  populace,  and 
prevent  crowding  or  tumult,  for  which 
purpose  he  was  provided  with  a  whip 
(AiidTi^),  whence  the  name  arose. 
Arcad.  Dig.  50.  4.  18.  Prud.  adv. 
Symm*  ii.  516. 

MASTRU'CA  and  MAS- 
r  B  U'  G  A.  A  word  of  foreign  ori- 
|ia,  probably  PhcDnioian,  which  de- 


signates a  coarse  and  common  kind 
of  covering  made  of  the  skins  of  wild 
animals  (Isidor.  _ 

Orig.  xix.  23. 
5.),  more  espe- 
cially peculiar 
to  the  peasantry 
and  common 
people  of  Sardi- 
nia (CicFra^w, 
pro  Scaur,  ap. 
Isidor.  l.c.  Quint, 
i.  5.  8.),  and  of 
Carthage  (Plant 
Pan.  V.  5.  33. )  ; 
both    of   which 

were  Phcenician  colonies.  Its  form 
and  character  is  doubtless  shown  in 
the  annexed  figure,  from  a  mosaic 
found  at  Palestrina,  repVesenting  the 
rape  of  Europa,  in  which  the  artist 
skilfully  announces  the  country  of  his 
heroine,  and  the  locality  where  the 
scene  took  place,  by  the  introduction 
of  a  rustic  figure  in  the  mastruca, 
expressing  by  his  attitude  and  gestures 
the  greatest  alarm  at  the  strange 
abduction  of  his  young  mistress. 

MASTRUCA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
mastrucoy  as  shown  by  the  preceding 
woodcut  Cic.  Prov.  Cons,  7.  of  Sar- 
dinians. 

MAT'ARA  and  MAT'ARIS. 
See  Materis. 

MATAX'A.     See  Metaxa. 

M  ATEL'LA.  Diminutive  of  Ma- 
tula.  Varro,  ap.  Non.  «.  v.  p.  543. 
Mart  xii.  32.  13. 

MATELL'IO.  Diminutive  of 
Matula.  Varro,  L.  L,  y.  119.  Id. 
ap.  Non.  s.  TruBium^  p.  547.  Cic. 
Par.  V.  2. 

MATERIA'RIUSL  A  timber- 
merchant     PJaut  MiL  iii.  3.  45. 

2.  A  worker  in  wood,  such  as  a 
carpenter,  shipwright,  &c.  Inscript 
ap.  Grut.  642.  4. 

MATERIA'TIO.  A  coUective 
term,  including  all  the  tmber-wcrk 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a 
roof  (Vitruv.  iv.  2.  I.)  ;  arranged  by 
the  ancient  architects  in  the  manner 
exhibited  by  the  annexed  diagram. 


MATERIATU8. 


MAUSOLEUM. 
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which  represents  a  timher  roof  in  ele- 
vation and  section,. from  G wilt's  En- 
cyclopedia of  Architecture,  and  dis- 
tributed into  the  following  component 
parts :  —  aa.  trabes,  the  beams  which 
formed,  the  architraves,  supported 
upon  columns  and  pilasters;  bb.  coiu- 
men,  the  ridge-piece  which  forms  the 
culminating  point;    c.  columna,  the 


king-post,  which  supports  the  central 
apex  ;  dd.  tignOf  the  tie-beams  which 
extend  transversely  from  side  to  side 
of  the  building,  and  across  the  archi- 
traves on  which  they  rest;  e.  capreoluM, 
'  the  strut,  placed  diagonally  between 
I  the  king-post  and  rafter,  the  centre  of 
which   it   supports ;  f  f.  canterii,   the 
'  principal  rafters  of  the  roof,  which 


form  a  bed  for  the  purlines  to  rest 
upon;  gggg.  templa,  the  purlines, 
which  lie  transversely  over  the  rafters, 
and  form  a  bed  for  the  common  rafters ; 
hh.  asBeres,  the  common  rafters,  over 
which  the  tiles  are  placed. 

MATERIA'TUS.  Built  or  con- 
strocted  of  wood- work.  Vitruv.  iv.  2. 

MAT'ERIS.  A  Celtic  word,  de- 
noting  a  particular  kind  of  javelin 
employed  by  the  Belga;  (Strabo,  iv. 
4.  3.),  which  had  a  broader  head 
than  usual  (Hesych.)  ;  but  respecting 
which  nothing  further  is  known. 
LiT.  viL  24.  C«s.  B.  G,  i.  26.  Sisenn. 
ap.  Non.  8.  V,  p.  556. 

MATRIMCVNIUM.  Matrimony, 
which  amongst  the  Romans  was  con- 
tracted in  three  ways  :  by  use  (usus), 
when  a  man  lived  with  a  woman  for 
a  year  ;  by  contract  (coemptio)^  in 
which  the  parties  went  through  a 
mock  ceremony  of  mutually  selling 
themselves  to  one  another  ;  and  by  a 
religions  solemnity,  termed  confarre' 
aOOf  under  which  term  the  rites  are 
ez^ained. 

MATTA  i^CoBow).  A  mat  made 
of  rushes.     Ov.  Fast,  vi.  679. 


MATTA'RIUS.  One  who  sleeps 
upon  a  mat,  or  on  a  coarse  mattress 
no  better  than  a  mat  August  contra 
Faust.  V.  5. 

MATT'EA  or  MATT'YA 
(fULTTva),  A  general  name  given  to 
any  choice  and  delicate  food,  especially 
poultry  and  game,  which  we  might 
term  dainties.  Pet  Sat.  65.  1.  76. 
74.  6.  Mart  xiii.  92. 

MAT'ULA(MO.  This  word,  like 
its  diminutive,  is  the  one  usually  em« 
ployed  to  designate  a  chamber  utensil 
(Plant  Most.  ii.  1.  39.  Ulp.  Dig.  34. 
2.  25.  §  10.  and  the  authorities  cited 
s.  Matella  and  Matellio)  ;  though 
they  were  all  likewise  referred  to 
any  kind  of  vessel  for  holding  water. 

MAUSOLE'UM.  The  sepulchre 
of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  which 
fh)m  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of 
its  structure  passed  for  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  (Plin.  H,N. 
xxxvl  4.  §  9.);  hence  the  word  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans  as  a  name  for 
any  sepulchre  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence, especially  of  kings  and 
emperors,  like  that  of  Augustus  in 
the  Campus  MarUus;  and  of  Hadrian 


used  08  a  ring  for  bull  baits;  the 
latter  as  a  fortress,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Castle  St.  Angclo.  Both, 
however,  are  entirely  deprived  of 
their  external  ornaments :  but  the 
annexed  woodcut  represents  the  mau- 
soleum of  Hadrian,  as  it  appeared  in 
its  original  state,  before  the  statues 
and  colamns  which  decorated  it  were 
destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Rome 
by  the  Goths  under  Vitiges.  The 
restoration  is  by  the  Venetian  archi- 
tect I^abacco  {Libro  deW  ArchiUU 
tura,  Roma,  1558),  fnmi  remaining 
vestiges,  representations  on  medals 
and  the  description  of  Procopius.  It 
will  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  fonner 
magnificence  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  de- 
sign,  with  the  exception  that  there 
should  be  a  statue  of  Hadrian  on  the 
top,  instead  of  the  fir  cone,  which  is 
erroneously  placed  there. 

MAVOR'TE  or  MAVOR'TIUM. 
A  term  introduced  «t  «  !«♦«  — '-- ' 


2 


example, 
Pio-Cleni( 

2.   The 
name,  but 
fcrent  niei 
large    dim 
(sul/    i nil/Hi 
(iere        tiui 
Nemes. 
(ie   Aucup. 
pies  were  b 
86.     Sohol. 
iii.  4.  3.),  1 
from    an    a 
near  the  chi 
ran,  at  Rom 
of  slaves,  c; 
different  dij 
is  painted  yi 
the  Pio-Cle 
represents  a 
of  precisely 
sen  ted  by  a 
who  is  recli 

MEDIA.*" 
whose  distil 
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they  were  oertainly  held  in  little 
repute,  and  the  Theodoeian />oifoiier« 
of  both  aexes  are  designated  by  the 
same.    Cod.  Theodos.  3.  16. 

MEiyiCUS  Clarp6t),  A  medical 
man,  like  our  word  **  doctor/*  or 
•*  general  practitioner,"  applied  to 
those  who  practise  both  branches  of 
the  healing  art,  surgery  as  well  as 
medicine.  (Plant  Men,  v.  3.  6.  Cic. 
ClueHt.2\,  Flln.  H, N.  XXIX,  6,  Suet 
C(tL  8.  Neroy  2.)  From  these  pas- 
sages we  also  learn  that  generally  the 
mediciu  of  Rome  was  a  foreigner, 
who  gained  a  livelihood  by  attending 
all  persons  choosing  to  employ  him ; 
or  a  slave  kept  by  wealthy  indivi- 
doals  as  an  apothecary  to  the  house- 
hold, whose  services  were  not  acces- 
sible to  the  public. 

2.  The  same  title  was  also  given  to 
veterinaries  and  cattle  doctors ;  a 
class  of  professionals  who  divided 
themselves  into  many  branches,  each 
confining  itself  to  studying  the  dis- 
caaea  of  a  separate  race  of  animals, 
alter  which  the  practitioner  took  his 
characteristic  appellation;  as  medicus 
equariua;  mvlo-medicuSf  medicus  pe^ 
eorwrn,  &c.  VaL  Max.  ix.  15.  2. 
Yeget  L  Prof,  6.  Varro,  21  R,  ii. 
7.  16. 

MEDIM'NUS,  and  MEDIM'NUM 
(ja/^iiufoi),  A  Greek  measure  of  ca- 
pacity; mostly  a  dry  measure,  but 
also  used  for  liquids  '.  it  contained  six 
Roman  modii,  Nepos,  Att  2.  Rhemn. 
Fann.  de  Pond,  &c.  64. 

MEDIPON'TUS.  Enumerated  by 
Cato  amongst  the  necessaries  of  a 
wine-press,  but  without  any  further 
explanatory  details  ;  excepting  that  it 
it  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ropes,  and 
apparently  of  the  strongest  and  thick- 
cat  description.  Cato,  R.  R.  iii.  3. 
and  12. 

ME'LINA.  A  wallet  or  ponch 
made  out  of  the  skin  of  a  badger 
(jmdeM),     Plant  Epid,  i.  1.  21. 

ME'LIUM.  A  dop*s  collar,  made 
of  leather  studded  with  iron-headed 
naUi  (chvulis  capitatia,  Varro,  R,  R, 
it    9.    15.);    particularly   used    for 


sporting  dogs  as  a  protection  to  the 
throat  and  neck.  Compare  Millus, 
and  the  illustration  there  introduced. 

MEMBRA'NA.  Parchment! 
sometimes  employed  for  writing 
books  upon,  though  not  of  such  com- 
mon or  general  use  as  paper  (charta) 
made  of  papyrus.  Plin.  H,N.  xiii. 
21.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  2. 

2.  (Pifp$4pa).  A  wrapper  or  cover 
made  of  parchment,  dyed  on  the  out- 
side with  purple  or  yellow  colour 
(Tibull.  iii.  1.  9.  Compare  Ov.  Trist 
1.  1.  5),  in  which  a  roll  was  enve- 
loped, to  keep  it  clean,  and  preserve 
it  from  injury.  That  the  membrana 
was  not  a  box  or  case  like  the  capsa, 
is  clear  from  its  being  assimilated  to 
articles  of  outside  clothing  (Mart.  x. 
93.  toga  purpurea.  Id.  xi.  1.  sindone), 

MEMBRA'NULA.  DiminuUve 
of  the  preceding;  a  small  strip  of 
parchment  upon  which  the  title-pages, 
lettering  pieces,  or  contents  of  a 
book  {indicejt)  were  written.  Cic. 
Att  iv.  4. 

MENDFCULA,  sc.  vestie.  A 
beggar's  garment  (Plant  Epid.  ii.  2. 
41.),  as  seen  in  the  next  illustration. 

MENDrCUS  (wTwx'JO.  A  men- 
dicantf  or  beggar-man,  who  lives  upon 
charitable  donations.  (Plaut  Bacch. 
iii.  4.    16.)    The   illustration  repre- 


sents a  scene  in  the  forum  at  Hercu- 
lanenm,  from  a  painting  discovered 
in  that  city,  in  which  a  blind  beggar 
led  by  a  dog  is  receiving  alms  from  a 
young  femiUe. 


iimMK-'-MU'iit    of  their 

]>«)(»k«i  ;     luMiiM*    (I     rmnii/t ,     tVniii     tlif 

\II:N>  V  e.'^T.^a.  sl,.,r!..ii.-l  tVnni 
Trr,un-«(.aj.  In  tli«'  j>riiuar\  notion, 
a  .sitrni/imj  ftcfinl  or  tah/c  (tVom  niv- 
tinr)  ;  whence  it  came  to  be  applied 
in  08  general  a  sense  as  oar  word 
table,  including  every  kind  of  form 
both  round  and  6<iuare,  though  the 
square  form  is  mostly  implied  when 
the  word  is  used  by  itself,  without 
any  adjunct  descriptive  of  the  shape 
intended.  The  following  are  the 
most  characteristic  senses  in  which 
the  word  is  employed. 

1.  Kither  simply,  or  with  the  epi- 
thet eitcariaj  a  dining-tahle.  In  the 
earliest  times,  at  least  amongst  the 
Romans,  dinner  tables  were  square, 
and  supported  upon  trestles,  or  several 
legs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  slab, 
as  exhibited  by  the  annexed  example,  '. 


^ 


from  a  painting  in  the  Vatican  Virgil,  , 
representing  the  companions  of  UIvk- 
ses  at  dinner  in  the  island  of  (.'irof* 
But  »ft«-  •**-   * 


i:j.  Cic. 
:\.  M, 
Th..  .,-.•( 
(•on>i>tin 
contVctio 
Sat.  ii.  '2 
xiv.  G.  ai 

4.  Mtr, 
ported  u\ 
tinguishe( 
podium^   \ 
single   tni 
Though 
made  of  ai 
character, 
ample,    fro 
pel  an      pai 
three-lcirfrc 
commonest, 
sidered  to  1 
in   use  amo 
Sat.  i.  3.  13 

5.  Mcnsa 
taking  wine 
in  the  last  v 
a  table  of  th 
vessels  upoi 
hantum  (Va 
distinction  m 
ones  were  li 
same  purpos 

6.  Menaa 
tended  to  \ 
other  utensi 


«^^^H 
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8.  MehM  Mcra.  A  table  made  of 
marble,  gold,  or  silver,  which  served  as 
a  aort  of  altar,  and  was  placed  before 
the  stataes  of  the  gods,  with  the  wine 


vessels,  fruits,  and  viands  offered  to 
them  at  the  solemn  feast  of  the  lecti- 
tiemiumj  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
wood- cut,  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp. 
Festns,  «.  v.  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  34.  Virg. 
^n.  ii.  764. 

9.  A  table  or  stand  upon  which 
some  tradesmen,  such  as  greengrocers, 
ponlterers,  fishmongers,  8cc.  duplayed 
their  commodities    for    sale    in   the 


streets  and  markets.  (Hor.  Sat,  ii. 
4.  37.)  The  illustration  represents  a 
stand  of  this  kind  covered  with  vege- 
tables, poultry,  and  fish,  in  the  forum 
at  Hercolaneum,  from  a  painting  dis- 
covered in  that  city.  The  owner 
sita  by  the  side  of  his  stand,  while  a 
customer  presents  a  plate  for  the 
article  purchased;  the  jars  on  the 
groond  also  contain  eatables. 

10.  Menaa  lanionia,  A  butcher's 
ehoppin^-block ;  probably  similar  to 
those  still  used  by  the  same  class  of 
tradetmen.     Suet  Claud.  15. 


11.  Mensa  argentaria,  A  money- 
dealer's  table  or  counter,  upon  which 
he  sets  out  the  sums  of  money  required 
for  transacting  his  daily. routine  of 
business.  (Donat.  ad  Terent  Ad,  iL 
4.  13.  Compare  Hor.  Sat  ii.  3.  148.) 
It  is  to  this  early  practice  that  our 
terms  '* banker"  and  "bankrupt" 
owe  their  origin,  which'  have  come  to 
us  through  the  language  of  the  Flo- 
rentines, the  principad  bankers  of 
Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  At 
this  period  they  used  to  set  out  their 
money,  like  the  old  Romans,  upon  a 
wooden  bench  or  bank,  ** banco;** 
hence  they  were  termed  **  banchieri; " 
and  if  any  of  them  could  not  meet 
his  liabilities,  his  counter  was  inmie- 
diately  broken  to  pieces,  and  himself 
prohibited  from  further  continuing 
his  business,  whence  the  broken  bank 
(Italian  banco  rotto)  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  bankrupt. 

12.  Merisa  publico.  A  public 
counter  or  bank ;  i.  e.  of  which  the 
capital  belonged  to  the  state,  derived 
from  the  taxes,  and  was  disbursed  for 
the  public  service.  Cic.  FL  19. 
Pis.  36. 

13.  A  raised  stand  or  platform 
upon  which  slaves  were  exposed  for 
sale.  (Apnl.  Met,  viii.  p.  171.  Apol. 
p.  432.)    Same  as  Catasta. 

14.  A  flat  square  grave-stone,  laid 
over  the  remains  of  the  deceased ;  the 
simplest  kind  of  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  dead.  (Cic.  Leg,  ii. 
26.)    The  illustration  represents  an 


8VMB-FBC1T- 
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original  found  near  Rome;  the  hole 
in  the  centre  was  intended  for  pour- 
ing unguents  into  the  grave  or  tomb. 
15.  A  long  flat  board  or  slab, 
forming  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  military  engines  (Vitruv.  x. 
11.  6.);  but  how  it  acted,  or  what 
3  H 
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MENSARII. 


MERIDIANI. 


purpose  it  served,  is  not  easily  under- 
stood. Bat  see  the  illustration,  s. 
Carrobaixista. 

MENSA'RIL  Officers  appointed 
by  the  state  upon  certain  occasions, 
and  in  times  of  general  distress,  to 
act  as  public  bankers.  They  were 
authorized  to  advance  money  on  be- 
half of  the  state  to  debtors  who 
could  produce  sufficient  security  ;  to 
examine  into  the  debts  of  the  poorer 
classes ;  to  direct  issues  of  specie, 
and  so  forth  ;  but  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  argentariU  who 
were  private  bankers,  negotiating 
their  own  and  their  customers*  capi- 
tal, though,  like  them,  they  had  their 
tables  or  counters  {menaa)  displayed 
in  public  in  the  colonnades  of  the 
forum.  Liv.  xxiii.  21.  Salmas.  de 
Mod.  Usur.  p.  509.  Budseus  de  Amc, 
V.  p.  509. 

MENSCKRES.  A  general  name 
for  persons  employed  in  taking 
measurements  of  any  kind ;  as 

1.  Land  turveyors  (ColumelL  vi. 
1.)  ;  also  termed  agrimeruores. 

2.  Surveyors  who  measured  out 
and  distributed  the  several  sites  to 
be  occupied  by  the  di£Ferent  divi- 
sions of  tents,  &c.  in  a  Roman  camp  ; 
as  contradistinguished  from  metatores, 
whose  duty  consisted  in  selecting  the 
position  itself,  which  the  entire  camp 
was  to  occupy.     Veget  ii.  7. 

3.  Under  the  empire,  certain  offi- 
cers who  selected  and  marked  the 
houses  upon  which  each  soldier  was 
to  be  billeted  during  a  march,  or  for  a 
given  period.    Cod.  Theodos.  7.  8.  4. 

4.  ifentoreg  adificiontm.  Build- 
er» ;  i.  e.  persons  who  contracted  to 
build  an  edifice  after  a  specified  plan 
fhmished  to  them  by  an  architect 
Plin.  Ep,  X.  19.  5.  Tngan.  ad  Plin. 
Ep.  X.  20.  3. 

5.  Mensores  frumentarii.  Com 
meter* ;  who  were  employed  to  mea- 
sure the  com  brought  by  the  Tiber 
into  the  public  granaries  (horrea), 
Paul.  Dig.  27.  1.  26. 

MEN'SULA.  Diminutive  of 
Mrnba. 


MENSULA'RIL  A  class  of  the 
public  bankers  or  mentarii ;  and  as 
the  name  is  formed  from  a  diminu- 
tive, mauula,  we  may  suppose  them 
to  have  held  a  lower  rank,  and  to 
have  been  of  an  inferior  grade-  They 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  money  chan- 
gers, providing  Roman  coinage  for 
the  foreign  pieces  brought  into  the 
country  by  strangers ;  and  also  were 
appointed  to  examine  all  kinds  of 
money,  and  decide  if  it  was  genuine 
or  forged.  Tac  Ann,  vi.  17.  Dig. 
16.  3.  7.  Id.  42.  5.  24.  Id.  46.  3.  39. 
MEREN'D  A.  One  of  the  Roman 
meals  taken  early  in  the  afternoon, 
which  we  might  translate  a  luncheon ; 
in  which  sense  the  word  is  still  re- 
tained by  the  inhabitants  of  modem 
Italy.  Plaut.  Most  iv.  2.  49.  Cal- 
pura.  Eel  V.  61.,  where  the  ninth 
hour  in  sununer  is  called  late  for  the 
merenda  of  rustics. 

MER'OA  (KapifKLfidruw,  Hesych.> 

An  implement  employed  at  harvest 

work  ;  but  whether  for  reaping  the 

com,  or  collecting  it  after  it  was  cut, 

and  of  what  precise  nature,  is  not 

clear.     Festus  («.  r.)  says  that  it  was 

a    pitchfork   (Jurcula),  with  which 

the  labourer  loaded  or  carried  off  the 

sheaves   (manipuha)  from  the  field; 

but   Plautus  {Pern,   y.   2.    58.)  and 

Palladius  (ii.  20.  3.)  evidently  speak 

of  it  as  an  instrument  which  was 

I  used    for    reaping    the    com ;    and 

I  Pliny  {H.N.   xviii.    72.)    indicates 

.  that  two  of  these  were  used  together, 

;  between  which  the  ears  of  com  were 

{  nicked  off. 

I      MERGE&     A  bundle,  or  sheaf,  of 

com  ;  i.  e.  strictly  the  quantity  taken 

up,  or  cut,  by  a  merga.     Vii^.  Gtorg. 

I  ii.  517.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Mn,  xi.  532. 

MERIDIA'NI.    A  class  of  li^t- 

I  armed  gladiators  who  fought  as  a 

,  sort  of  interlude  at  midday,  alter  the 

'  termination  of  the  combats  with  wUd 

,  beasts,    which    took    place    in    the 

I  moming.      (Orelli.    InacrmL    2587. 

I  Suet  Claud.  34.  Senec.  £p,  7.  and 

I  95.)    The  simple  tunics  in  which  the 

I  annexed  figures  are  clothed,  and  the 
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r  all  body  armour,  renders 
iy  probable  that  they  afford 


MESSOR  {i^rrrhp,  »9fH<rHis),      A 
reaper  of  grain.    (Cic  Orat  iiL  12, 


le  of   the  meridiani;   the 
iS  they  are  copied  from  a  , 
lich  represents  several  other  ' 
gladiators  in  the  character-  i 
of  armoor   belonging  to  I 


!d  {&Kparov).      Neat  wine, 
with  water ;   rarely  drunk 
ite  by  the  ancient  inhabit-  ' 
reece  and  Italy,  except  by 
losers  and  drunkards  ;  the  ' 
erage    being    about    two-  ' 
rater  to  one  of  wine.   Mart.  I 
57.   Id.  iii.  57. 
IJ'CULON     (jifffayKiKoy). 
a  Greek  name,  which  the 
ixpressed  by  hcuta  ansata, 
ansatum.     It  occurs,  how-  • 
e  above  form  ap.  Gell.  x.  ! 
is  described  and  illustrated  ' 

Ansatus.  ' 

J'LOS  (m^ctouAoj).     a  pas- 
3rridor  in  a  Greek  house, 
he  two  principal  divisions 
round-floor,   the  andronitis  , 
xmitie;  in  the  centre  of  it  ! 
a  door,  which,  when  closed,  | 
ill  communication  between 
uites  of  apartments.    (Vi- 
.  5.)   See  the  plan  at  p.  252. 
it  is  marked  </. 
CH'ORUS    (^fuadxopos). 
T  or  director  of  a  band  of 

both  vocal  and  instru- 
e  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
pve  the  signals  and  mark 

Plin.  Ep,  ii.  14.  7.  Sidon. 


Virg.  Georg.  I  316.)  The  most 
common  practice  amongst  the  ancient 
reapers  was  to  cut  the  stalk  with  a 
reaping  hook  (/alx  meseoria,  or  stra- 
mentaria)  about  midway  between  the 
ear  and  the  ground,  as  represented  by 
the  annexed  figure  from  a  sepulchral 
painting  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
straw  being  afterwards  cut  by  itself. 
But  in  some  places,  Umbria  more 
especially,  they  cut  the  straw  near 
the  ground,  as  we  do,  leaving  only  a 
stubble  behind  ;  and  for  a  particular 
kind  of  bearded  com,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  has  several  ears  clustered 
together  on  the  top  of  a  single  stem, 
they  nicked  the  heads  off  the  top  of 
the  stalk,  with  an  instrument  fur- 
nished with  teeth,  like  a  saw  (Jalx 
denticidatd)\  an  operation  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  an  E^ptian  painting  pub- 
lished by  Wilkmson  {Ancient  Egyp- 
tians, vol.  iv.  p.  89.).  Varro,  R.  B. 
i.  50.  Compare  ColumelL  ii.  20.  3. 

2.  Messor  famiseca,  A  mower  of 
grass  with  a  scythe  (Jiilx  foenaria\ 
Columell.  ii.  17.  5. 

ME'T  A.  Any  object  with  a  broad 
circular  base,  gradually  tapering  off 
to  the  top,  like  a  cone  (Liv.  xxxviL 
27.  Cic.  Div.  ii.  6.  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  7.); 
whence  the  following  characteristic 
applications  of  the  term. 

1.  (jcatiirrhp,  vi'aad).  The  goal  or 
turning  post  in  a  race-coarse,  which 
consisted  of  a  group  of  three  conical- 
shaped  columns,  placed  upon  a  raised 
basement,  and  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  barrier  (i^iiia),  round  which,  the 
3  H  2 


;ind  i>  on  llu-  iinuind-  -^  "^  / 

plan    of   a    i'in-ii>s    at  S  / 

p.     h"..").        Til.-     (tin-  ';     S  -." 

rM-ai»'.'-t  tlu'  tii'l  lVi»in      a^- — ^"'-'...^  ^    ^  ^ 

Mhich     llu'     chariots     J  ^  '*"  - .      ~ 

started     was     called     ^^"^^- —        ^'  .j>^.,^ 
meta  prima  ;  the  other,  at  the  further 

extremity,   where  the  first  turn  was  ;  meta^  as  a  » 

made,  meta  necunda.     The  driver  in  and  the  up 

taming  always  kept  these  on  his  left  '  to  receive  t 

hand,  or,  as  we  say,  on  his  near  side,  ;  dropped  thi 

which  a  Roman  called  on  his  inner  base,    and 

wheel  {interiore  rota.     Ov.  Anior.  iii.  |  against   the 

2.  12.)  ;  and  the  great  art  of  driving  ;  meta,  bytur 

well  consisted  in  getting  round  these  it.     Before 

points  without   taking    too   large    a  at  Pompeii, 

sweep,  so  as  to  let  an  antagonist  cut  ;  of  a  Roman 

in  between,  nor  by  shaving  too  close,  ;  it  was  the  < 

to  run  the  risk  of  an  upset  by  coming  |  upper  stone 

into  contact  with  the  base  on  which  '  lower    one 

the  columns  stood;  hence  the  writings  '  which  is  still 

of  the  poets  abound  in  metaphorical  !  our  best  dicti 
allusions  to  the  chances  and  accidents  ;      3.   Mvta  f< 

which  here  occurred  (Ov.  Trist.  iv.  i  the  Roman  fa 

8.  35.   Hor.  Od.  I  1.  .5.  Cic.  Ca/.3l.);  up  into  a  co 

and  as  the  race  which  commenced  at  ^ith  a  very 

the  first  meta  also  ended  there,  the  (Columell.    i 

word   is   fh^quently   used,    like    our  ,  like  the  annea 

term  goal,  for  the  boundary  or  conclu-  from  the  coli 

sion   of  any  other  object   or   thing.  ,  toninus.  Thu! 

(Virg.  Ov.  Stat.  &c.)  The  illustration  ]  articles,   sucl 

is  copied  from  a  Roman  bas-relief,  re-  ,  cheese,  when 

presenting  a  circus.     The   d<x>rway  ,  mass,  were  ( 

under  the  columns  gave  access  to  a  nam*.      *' 
small  chapel  in  wH;/»w  *»- 
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Seneca   (Ep.   56.)    mentions  one  at 
Bale. 

METATCKRES.  In  the  army, 
officers  who  selected  the  site  for  a 
camp,  and  marked  oat  its  general 
position  and  dimensions.  Cic.  Phil 
xL  5.  Locan.  L  382. 

METITCKRES.  Officers  connected 
with  the  sendee  of  the  aqueducts, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  water 
was  regnlarly  laid  on  from  the  reser- 
T<»r  (eatidntm)  into  the  branch  pipes, 
which  oondocted  it  through  the  city, 
and  to  measure  oat  the  proper  quan- 
ti^  allotted  by  law  to  each  district. 
This  was  effected  by  regulating  the 
diameter  of  the  main  pipes,  and  by  a 
meter  (calix)  affixed  to  them.  Fron- 
tin.  Aq.  79. 

MET'OPA  Oier&wn).  A  nutope  in 
Doric  cidnmnar 
•rehitectore;  Le. 
the  panel  which 
ooTered  the  open- 
ing between  the 
triglyphs  (Vi- 
tniT.  iv.  2.  4.  iy. 
S.  5.)  ini^ frieze, 
sometimes  left 
with  a  plain  flue, 
at  others  richly 
ornamented  with 
scalptore,  like 
those  of  the  Par- 
thenon, now  preserved  in  the  British 
Mnsenm,  and  the  annexed  example 
from  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens. 
The  triglyphs  represent  externally 
the  heads  of  the  tie-beams  (tigna), 
and  in  the  early  wooden  structures 
the  space  between  one  tie-beam  and 
another  (intertignivm)  was  left  open ; 
BO  that  a  stranger  could  effect  an 
entrance  through  them,  as  Orestes 
did  into  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Tknris.    Enrip.  Iph.  Tatar,  113. 

METOPOS'COPUS  (MrrcMTo- 
ffKiSmos),  A  physiognomist,  who  tells 
aaoth^s  fortune  by  observing  the 
ezprewion  or  character  of  his  counte- 
nance. Soet.  Tit  2.  Plin.  H,  N, 
xxxT.  36.  §  U. 

METRE'TA    (m€tpi,t«$).     The 


,  principal  liquid  measure  of  the  Greeks, 
containing  about  8  gallons,  7*365 
pints,  English  (Plaut  Merc,  prol.  75. 
ColumelL  xii.  22.  1.);  whence  also  an 
earthenware  vessel  of  considerable 
size  (Columell.  xiL  51.  2.),  used  to 
contain  oil,  received  the  same  name. 
Cato,  R.  R.  100.  Juv.  iii.  246. 

ME'TULA.  Diminutive  of  Meta. 
Plin.  Ep.  V.  6.  35. 

MIC  A'TIO  ;  or  digitis  micare,  A 
game  of  chance,  combined  with  skill, 
still  common  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
where  it  now  goes  by  the  name  of 
Mora.    ( Varro,  ap.  Non.  s.  v,  p.  547. 

I  Suet  Aug,  13.   Calpum.  Eel  ii.  26.) 

.  It  is  played  by  two  persons  in  the 
following  manner.  Both  hold  up 
their  right  hands  with  the  fist  closed  ; 

!  they   then    simultaneously  extend  a 


certain  number  of  their  fingers,  call- 
ing out  at  the  same  time  by  gness- 
I  work  the  collective  number  extended 
,  by  the  two  together,  and  he  who 
succeeds  in  hitting  on  the  right  num- 
ber wins  the  game.  The  annexed 
figures,  representing  a  couple  of  Egyp- 
tians playing  at  mora,  fh>m  a  paint- 
ing in  the  tombs,  testify  the  very  great 
antiquity  of  the  game,  and  will  serve 
to  convey  a  distinct  notion  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  it  played. 
The  manner  is  the  same  as  that  prac- 
tised by  the  modems,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  performers  are  in  a  sitting 
instead  of  a  standing  posture,  as  now 
practised;  and  that  they  appear  to 
make  use  of  all  their  fingers,  instead 
of  the  right  hand  only,  which  must 
have  greatly  increased  the  difficnltpr 
and  intricacjr  of  the  game,  as  it 
admits  the  various  combinations  which 
might  be  made  out  of  twenty  nam- 
bers  instead  of  only  ten.     The  right- 
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hand  figure  has  extended  all  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand^  and  three  of 
his  left;  his  opponent  puts  out  two 
with  the  right  hand,  and  three  on  the 
left  one  ;  thus  the  number  exhibited 
is  thirteen.  If  either  of  the  parties 
cry  out  **  thirteen"  at  the  moment  of 
opening  their  hands,  but  before  the 
opened  fingers  are  actually  displayed, 
he  wins ;  if  neither  succeeds  in  guess- 
ing right,  they  again  close  their 
hands,  cry  out  a  number,  and  open 
the  fingers  until  one  of  them  calls 
the  right  amount  What  appears  to 
be  so  simple  is  most  difi&cult  to  exe- 
cute with  any  chance  of  success,  and 
requires  more  skill  and  calculation 
than  a  person,  who  had  not  himself 
made  the  experiment,  would  imagine. 
Each  player  has  first  to  settle  in  his 
own  mind  how  many  fingers  he  will 
show ;  then  to  surmise  how  many 
his  opponent  is  likely  to  put  up,  which 
he  does  by  observing  his  usual  style 
of  play,  by  remembering  the  numbers 
he  last  called,  and  those  he  last 
showed;  he  then  adds  these  to  his 
own,  and  calls  the  collective  number, 
thus  endeavouring  to  make  the  num- 
ber which  he  calls.  But  as  all  this, 
which  takes  so  much  time  in  narrating, 
is  actually  done  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  the  hands  being  opened  and  I 
closed,  and  the  numbers  simulta- 
neously called  as  fast  as  one  can  pro- 
nounce them — eight,  two,  six,  ten, — 
it  requires  great  readiness  of  intellect, 
and  decision  of  purpose,  for  a  player 
to  have  an^  chance  of  winning,  as 
well  as  a  quick  eye  and  acute  obser- 
vation, to  see  in  a  moment  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  fingers  shown,  so  as 
not  to  overlook  his  own  success ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  suffer  himself  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  a  more  astute 
opponent;  whence  the  Romans  cha- 
racterized a  person  of  exceeding  pro- 
bity and  honour,  by  saying  that  one 
might  play  at  mora  with  him  in  the 
dark — dignutt  quicum  in  tenebris  micei, 
Cic.  Off,  III.  19. 

MILIA'RIUM.       A    copper   for 
heating  water,  of  considerable  height. 


but  small  diameter,  to  that  it  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  tall  and  namnr 
vessel  (PaUad.v.  8. 
7.  altum  el  angusttam,')  -VT^B  > 
It  was  conunonly  used  ^^  ^^ 
in  heating  water  for  Jf  J  M  \ 
the  baths  (Pallad.  i. 
40.  3.),  as  well  as  for 
domestic  purposes 
(SenecQ.iV.iii.24.); 
and,  consequently,  was 
made  of  various  di- 
mensions. (Senec 
Q.  N.  iv.  9.)  The  illustration,  which 
corresponds  exactly  with  the  above 
description,  represents  a  mUkuiMM, 
formerly  used  in  the  baths  of  Pom- 
peii, restored  according  to  the  im- 
pression which  it  has  left  in  the 
mortar  of  the  wall  against  which  it 
was  set;  the  square  aperture  under- 
neath  is  the  mouth  of  the  furnace, 
actually  existing,  over  which  it  was 
placed. 

2.  A  short  thick  column,  which  rose 
from  the  centre  of  the  basin  (fnorta- 
rium)  in  a  mill  for  bruising  olives 
(Jrapetum,  Cato,  /?.  R.  xx.  1.  Id. 
xxii.  1.)    It  is  marked  2.2.  on  the 


annexed  section  and  elevation  of  an 
original  olive-mill,  found  at  Stabia. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  support  the 
square  box  icupa^  5. ),  into  which  one 
extremity  of  each  axle,  on  which  the 
wheels  (orbes,  3.3.)  revolved,  was 
inserted  ;  so  that  when  the  wheels 
were  driven  round  the  basin  (1>  1),  it 
constituted  the  pivot  upon  which  they 
and  their  axles  turned. 

MILLIA'RIUM.  A  nuU-Htme; 
which  the  Romans  placed  along  the 
sides  of  their  principal  roads,  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  do,  with  the 
respective    distances   fh>m    the  city 
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upon    them,    reckoned  at  i 

r  1000  Roman  paceff  Cour  i 

.    This  custom 

trodaced  by  C. 

and  the  illas- 

reseiita  an  ori- 

an  mile-stooe, 

1^  on  the  Capi- 

tiich  originaJly 

le     first    mile 

i,  as  indicated 

leral  I.  on  the 

The  rest  of  the 

refers   to  the 
Vespasian  and  Nerva,  by 
as  successively  restored. 
trium  aureum.     The  golden 
a  gilt  column,  erected  by 

at  the  top  of  the  Roman 
apite  Rom.  fori,  FVw.  H.N. 
.Otho,6,  Tac.  Hist.  1 27 .), 
he  point  at  vhich  all  the 
tary  roads  ultimately  con- 
d  ended.  (Plut  Galb.  p. 
he  precise  spot  where  it 

not  ascertained  till  about 
ago,  when  an  excavation, 
I  by  the  late  pope,  revealed 
lasement coated  with  marble 
h-east  angle  of  the  forum, 
le  the  arch  of  Septimius 
hich,  by  the  common  con- 
1  archsologists,  has  been 
I  the  remaining  base  of  the 
liary  column.  But  it  does 
r  that  the  mileage  of  the 

constantly  reckoned  from 
ird ;  on  the  contrary,  actual 
mis  of  the  distances  marked 
lan  milestones,  which  have 
I  standing  in  their  original 
'ove  that  those  distances 
mted  from  the  gates  of  the 
n.  Frat.  Arv.  p.  8.  Fabrett. 
.)  ;  and  the  law  books  also 
rd  principle  of  measuring, 

last  row  of  houses  (miUe 
fi  a  miUiario  Urbis,  ted  a 
ue  (tdificiis  numerandi  sunt 
g.50.  16.  154.).  All  which 
lat  the  practice  varied  at 
leriods,  and  led  to  litigation 
tie  Romans  themselves.     It 


will  be  remembered  that  our  mileage 
on  some  roads,  which  used  to  he 
marked  from  the  standard  at  Comhill, 
is  now  reckoned  more  commonly 
from  one  of  the  bridges. 

MILLUS.  A  collar  for  a  sporting 
dog,  made  of  leather,  a 

and  armed  with  pro-  ^^m 

jecting  iron  spikes 
{clavisferreis  eminen- 
tibus),  particularly 
used  for  those  which 
were  trained  for  hunt- 
ing wild  beasts,  to 
protect  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the 
neck  and  throat  from  their  formidable 
adversaries.  (Scipio  Aemilian.  ap. 
Fest.  s.  V.)  The  example  here  intro- 
duced represents  one  of  Meleager's 
hounds,  in  a  painting  of  Herculanenm. 

MILVI'NUS.  Applied  to  pipes; 
see  Tibia. 

MIMA.  (Cic.  PhU  ii.  24.  Hor. 
Sat.  i.  2.  56.)     A  female  mime.     See 

MiMUS. 

MIMALL'ONES  (uiMoXA^Jw).  A 
Greek  name  for  Bacchanals  (Stat 
Tlieb.  iv.  660.);  distinguished,  how- 
ever, from  Baccha  by  Strabo,  x.  3. 10. 
MIMALL'ONIS.  (Ov.  A.  Am.  i 
541.)  A  word  coined  from  the 
Greek  ;  the  same,  or  similar  to  Bac- 
CHA  ;  which  see. 

MFMUL  A.  Diminutive  of  Mima, 
in  a  derogatory  and  contemptuous 
sense.     Cic.  Phil.  ii.  25. 

MFMULUS.  Diminutive  of  Mi- 
Mus;  also  with  an  implied  sense  of 
inferiority.     Amob.  ii.  69. 

MFMUS.  In  a  general  sense, 
means  any  person  who  takes  off  or 

.  imitates  the  manners,  deportment,  or 
expression  of  another,  by  gesticulation, 

;  grimace,  or  feigned  tones  of  the  voice, 
corresponding  with  our  mimic.  But, 
in  a  more  restricted  meaning,    the 

'  name  was  given  to  an  actor  on  the 
stage,  who  played  a  part  in  a  particn- 

I  lar  kind  of  drama,  designated  by  the 
same  name ;  a  very  broad,  and  for  the 
most  part  indecent  fiu'ce,  in  which 

I  private   characters  were   shown    up 

I  and  exposed  to  ridicole.     The  mimic 


waiued  upon 
the  floor  1)0- 
\o\\  tlu'  ^ta,L^'. 
not  uiH)ii  it. 
and  ■NN  itlioiit  a 
niai<k ;  accord- 
ingly, in  the 
annexed  ex- 
ample, from 
an  engraYed 
ring,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  fkce  is  exposed  to  view ;  the 
mask,  anlike  those  usually  worn  by 
comic  actors,  only  covering  a  small 
portion  of  the  cheeks ;  the  scalp  is 
covered  by  a  fur  cap.  Cic.  Or.  ii. 
59.  Ov.  A.  Am.  L  501.  Id.  Trist. 
ii.  497.    Diomed.  iil  487.    Compare 

PL4NIPE8. 

2.  Buffoons,  or  mimics  of  this  de- 
scription, were  also  employed  off  the 
stage,  especially  at  great  funerals 
{mdidiva  Junera),  at  which  they  fol- 


MIK.V 
^ladiaton 
withtlK'7 
or    tlu-    /•< 
They  woi 
Gallic     ht 
with  the  i 
of  a  fish  fc 
crest,   as  « 
bited     by 
annexed  fi^ 
from    a     t 
near    the    , 
of        Here 
neum,  at  P« 
peii.    They 
believed    to 
Gauls ;  but 
the  allusive  i 
very   doubtfl 
Suet.   Dom.  ] 
tus  #.  Retiarii 

MISTA'R] 
ployed  for  tl 
crater,  in  w 
with  water ; 
tall  proportic 
on  each  sid( 
Gerlach. 

MISSILE 
articles,  thro 
platform  amo 
Roman  empe 
individuals  w 
favour  nf  ♦»-- 


MITBLLA. 


MITRA. 
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session,  billets  or  tokens  (teuera:) 
were  in  snch  cases  thrown  in  their 
stead,  upon  which  the  name  and 
quantity  of  the  article  to  be  received 
was  inscribed,  accompanied  by  a 
written  order  for  the  same,  payable 
to  the  bearer  apon  presentation  at  the 
magazine  of  the  donor.  Suet  Nero^ 
11.  Tumeb.  Advers,  xxix.  9. 

MITEL'LA  {turptov).  Diminu- 
tive of  MiTRA.  A  coif  or  bandage, 
in  the  shape  of  a 
half-handkerchief 
(Celsus,  viii.  10. 
3. ) ;  worn  by  the 
Greek  women 
(Virg.  C5op.  1.) 
round  the  head, 
as  shown  by  the 
annexed  exam- 
ple, from  a  bust 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  fre- 
quently represented  on  fictile  vases 
and  the  Pompeian  paintings.  Men 
used  a  similar  bandage  tied  round 
their  heads  when  at  home,  or  at 
drinking  bouts,  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  the  wine  (Aristot  ap. 
Aihen,  xv.  16.);  and  Cicero  speaks 
of  it  as  a  scandal  that  he  had  seen 
both  young  and  old  persons  in  the 
public  streets  of  Naples  wearing 
mitdhE  (Rob.  Post.  10.). 

2.  A  sling  for  a  broken  arm,  made 
of  a  bandage  in  the  shape  described. 
Celsus,  L  c. 

MITRA  (fdrpa).  In  the  strict 
generic  sense,  means  a  long  scarf 
with  ties  (redimi- 
culd)  at  the  end, 
which  served  to 
ftsten  it  as  re- 
quired for  the 
yarious  uses  to 
which  it  might 
be  put  This  is 
clear  from  Calliz- 
enos  (ap.  Athen. 
T.  28.),  who  de- 
scribes the  colossal  figure  of  Nysas, 
in  the  Dionysiac  procession  of  Pto- 
lemy, as  bearing  a  thyrsus  in  her  left 
hand,  with  a  mitra  fastened  round  it. 


precisely  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
example,  fh>m  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Pio-Clementine  Museum,  on  which 
various  implements  and  persons  per- 
taining to  the  worship  of  Bacchus 
are  sculptured.  Hence  the  Greek 
writers  apply  the  same  term  to  the 
virgin  zone  (Callim.  Jov.  21.  Zona); 
to  a  broad  sash  worn  under  the 
bosom  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  867.  Stro- 
phium)  ;  and  the  epithet  ifitrpos 
(Callim.  Dian.  14.),  to  designate  a 
young  woman  who  has  not  arrived 
at  her  full  development  or  at  mar- 
riageable years ;  i.  e.  who  did  not  yet 
require  the  zona,  or  the  strophium. 
Also  the  military  belt  worn  round 
the  waist,  at  the  bottom  of  the  cuirass, 
as  a  protection  to  the  belly,  was  called 
by   the   same  name.      Houl   77.   iv. 

137.  CiNGULUM,  4. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  preced- 
ing definition  of  a  scarf  with  ties  at 
the  extremity  to  fasten  it,  the  same 
name  was  given  by  the  writers,  both 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  to  a  particular 
kind  of  covering  for  the  head,  worn 
by  the  natives  of  Persia,  Arabia, 
Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  women  of 
Greece,  arranged  so  as  to  envelope 
the  whole  of  the  head  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the 
sides  of  the  face,  and  the  chin,  under 
which  it  passed ;  whence  the  person 
who  wears  it  is  said  to  be  veiled  in 
it  (mitra  velatus.  Claud,  de  Laud. 
Stilich,  L  156.),  as  characteristically 
displayed  by  the  annexed  example, 


representing  a  Persian  mt/ra,  worn 
by  one  of  the  followers  of  Darius,  in 
the  large  mosaic  at  Pompeii.  The 
Asiatic  mitra,  worn  by  the  Phry« 
3  I 
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gians  and  Amazons,  was  a  cloth  cap,  , 
which  covered  the  head  as  completely  , 
as  the  preceding,   and  was  tied  by  , 
strings  or  lappets    under    the   chin 
(Isidor.   Orig.   xix.   31.  4.    Serv.  ad 
Virg.  ^n.  iV.  216.  ix.  616.),  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  annexed  ex-  ' 
ample,    representing    the    head    of 


Paris,  from  a  Pompeian  painting;  and 
in  works  of  art,  generally,  it  is  one 
of  the  usual  characteristics  of  Priam, 
and  the  Trojans,  which  distinguish 
them  from  Greeks  and  Romans, 
amongst  whom  the  use  of  it  was  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  extreme  effemi-  I 
nacy.  (Cic.  liar.  resp.  21.)  The  ' 
mitra  of  the  Greek  women  was 
formed  of  a  scarf  of  mixed  colours 
{vernicobribwi.  Plin.  H.  N.  >xxv. 
35.),  fastened  _,_ 
round  the  head 
and  under  the 
chin,  in  a  style 
similar  to  the  pre 
ceding  examples, 
as  exemplified  by 
the  annexed  illus- 
tration, from  a 
bust  at  Dresden  ; 
but  when  intro- 
duced into  Italy,  its  use  was  more 
particularly  confined  to  aged  persons 
and  women  of  abandoned  character, 
whether  foreign  or  native.  Ov. 
Fcut  iv.  517.  Prop.  iv.  5.  70.  Juv. 
iii.  66.  Ulp.  Dig.  34.  2.  25.,  in  which 
passage  it  is  mentioned  as  of  a  similar 
description,  but  different  from  the 
eabrntica, 

d.  A  strong  eabU^  bound  round 
tlM  holl  of  a  Teasel  amidsbip,  to 
ikwigthen  the  timbers  in  stress  of 
k 


weather.  Isidor.  Orig,  xiz.  4.  6. 
quo  navis  media  vincitur,  TertoIL 
Carm.  de  Jona  et  Ninive.  42. 

MITRA'TUS(MiTp,i^<Jpos).  Wear- 
ing the  mitra,  as  explained  and  illos- 
trated  in  the  last  article.  Plin.  tl 
32.  of  Arabs;  Prop.  iv.  7.  62.  of 
Asiatics. 

MITTENDA'RIUS.  An  officer 
of  the  Imperial  age  who  was  sent 
into  the  provinces  to  collect  the 
tribute.     Cod   Theodos.  6.  30.  2. 

MOiyiOLUS.  Diminutive  of 
MoDius ;  whence  specially  applied 
to  various  objects  possessing  a  re- 
semblance in  form  to  the  modiuM;  as 

1  •  (x»'<^»  XO"'M.  X»*»'**^»»  wX'tiiuni). 
The  box  or  nave  of  a  wheel,  into 
which  the  spokes  (radii)  and  axle 
(axw)  are  inserted  (Plin.  H.N,  ix. 
3.  Vitruv.  X.  9.  2.)  ; 
whence  also  ap- 
plied to  the  axle 
itself  (Soph.  Electr. 
745.  and  Varro, 
R.  JR,  XX.  xxi.  of 
the  axles  which 
suspend  the  wheels 
{orbes)  in  an  oil 
mill  (trapetum).  The  illostration  re- 
presents an  ancient  wheel,  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  Prince  Esterhazy 
at  Vienna.  The  second  and  third  of 
the  Greek  names  bracketed  imply 
that  the  principal  dry  measures  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  (x<'<>'*(  &nd  no- 
dius)  were  of  the  same  form,  if  they 
differed  in  capacity. 

2.  A  box,  bucket,  or  scoop,  in  the 
shape  of  a  modius  affixed  to  the  outer 
circumference  of  a  water  wheel, 
which  fills  itself  with  water,  and  dia- 
charges  the  contents  into  a  receiver 
as  the  wheel  revolves.  (Vitniv.  z. 
5.)  Sometimes  wooden  boxes  were 
employed  for  the  purpose,  at  others 
jars  ;  and  the  Chinese  make  uae  of  a 
joint  of  bamboo.  See  the  illustratioii 
s.  Bota  aquaria;  which  wiU  explain 
their  application  and  olject 

3.  A  particular  part  of  the  eata- 
pulta  and  baUitta  (Vitrnv.  z.  12.  1); 
sappoaed  to  be  a  boz  or  cap,  which 
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L  tlie  rope ;  but  as  the  exact 

in   which   thete    machines 

stracted  is  inrolved  in  doabt 

urity,  an  authorized  defini- 

\t  attainable. 

lis,  Hero  de  Spirit  p.  180.). 

:  or  cylinder  in  which   the 

d  sucker  of  a  forcing  pump 

ruY.  X.  7.);  marked  bb  re- 

f  on  the  wood-cuts  «.  Cte- 

[acbina  and  Sipho. 

uUm),      A    surgical   instru- 

;e  a  trepan,  for  cutting  out 

bones,  consisting  of  a  cylin- 

K>rer,    with    serrated    sides. 

-8. 

mall  drinking  goblet    Scsev. 

2.37. 

lUS  and  MOIVIUM.     The 

dr^  measure  of  the  Romans 
g  sixteen 

or  the 
rt  of  the 
udwintu, 
f  like 
ish  peck. 
tipal  use 
measuring  com  after  it  had 
eshed ;  differing  in  this  from 
t,  which  was  employed  for 
g  com  in  the  ear,  that  had 

cut  with  its  straw  by  the 
at  nicked  off  under  the  ear 
(rated  or  a  forked  instrament 
iHculattij  merga.  Cato,  H,  H. 
r.  Ep.  i.  16.  55.  Cic.  Div. 
)  The  illustration  is  copied 
terra-cotta   lamp,    evidently 

to  represent  a  modiusy  from 
luction  of  several  shocks  of 
ich  in  the  original  design  are 
f  its  side. 
I  sheath  or  socket  in  which 

of  a  ship  is  fixed.  Isidor. 
[.  2.  9. 

ULUS.  In  a  general  sense, 
re  by  which  any  thing  is 
I;  but  more  specially,  a  mo- 
neasure  of  division,  adopted 
tects  as  a  standard  by  which 
>rtions  of  an  order,  or  the  en- 
ling,  may  be  regulated.  It 
iken  at  pleasure ;  but  the  dia- 


meter or  semidiameter  of  a  column  at 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is  the  module 
mostly  resorted  to.     Vitruv.  v.  9.  3. 

2.  In  aqueducts,  a  water-meter ; 
same  as  Calix,  3.  Front  Aq.  34. 
36 

MCE'NE,  or  MCE'NIA,  plural, 
which  is  more  usual.  The  walU 
of  a  town  (Cais.  J5.  C.  iii.  80.),  al- 
most synonymous  with  murua;  but 
with  a  more  comprehensive  sense,  as 
it  frequently  includes  all  the  build- 
ings in  a  town  which  were  surrounded 
by  a  murua.  Cic.  Cat  ii.  1.  Vitruv. 
viii.  3.  24.  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  549. 

MOLA  C/AuAv}).  A  miU ;  a  general 
term,  like  our  own,  including  various 
contrivances  for  grinding  different 
kinds  of  objects,  whether  driven  by 
human  labour,  cattle,  or  water; 
amongst  which  the  following  varieties 
are  particularly  specified  :  — 

1.  Mola  manuaria,  or  trueatiUs 
(x^tpofA^Kri)  ;  a  hand-mill  for  grinding 
wheat,  or  other  farinaceous  produce, 
such  as  beans,  lupins,  &c.  (AuL 
Gell.  iii.  3.  Cato,  /?.  B.  xi.  4.  Ov. 
Mtd,  fac,  72.  Jabolen.  Dig.  33.  7. 
26.)  Several  of  these  mills,  more  or 
less  perfect,  have  been  discovered  in 
the  bakers*  shops  at  Pompeii ;  all  of 
which  are  constructed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  consist  of  two  stones 
cut  into  the  peculiar  shape  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  woodcut,  represent- 


ing the  mill  with  both  its  stones 
fitted  together  and  ready  for  use  on 
the  right  hand,  and  a  section  of  the 
outer  stone  on  the  left,  to  show  the 
different  forms  of  each.  The  base 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  stone,  about 
3  1  2 
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five  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  in 
height,  oat  of  which  rises  a  conical 
prcjection  ahoat  two  feet  high,  which 
forms  the  lower  millstone  {meta), 
and  has  an  iron  pivot  fastened  at  its 
top.  The  outer  stone  (catilltu)  is 
made  in  the  shape  of  an  hoar  glass, 
ao  that  one  half  of  it  woald  fit,  like 
a  cap,  apon  the  conical  surface  of  the 
lower  stone,  receiTing  the  pivot  just 
mentioned  into  a  socket  incavated 
fbr  the  purpose  in  the  centre  of  the 
narrowest  part,  hetween  the  two  hol- 
low cones,  which  served  the  doable 
purpose  of  keeping  it  fixed  in  its 
position,  and  of  diminishing  or  equal- 
uing  the  friction.  The  com  was 
then  poured  into  the  hollow  cup  at 
the  top,  which  thus  served  as  a  hop- 
per, and  descended  gradually  through 
fbar  holes  pierced  in  its  bottom  on 
to  the  solid  cone  below  ;  where  it 
was  ground  into  flour  between  the 
outer  and  inner  surface  of  the  cone 
and  its  cap,  as  the  latter  was  turned 
round  and  round  by  the  slaves  who 
drove  it,  with  the  aid  of  a  wooden 
bar  inserted  in  each  of  its  sides,  for 
which  the  square  socket  is  shown  in 
the  cut  The  flour  then  fell  out  from 
the  bottom  all  round  into  a  chan* 
nel  cut  round  the  base  to  receive  it. 

S.  Afola  asimariay  or  wutchimaria. 
A  mill  of  the  same  construction  and 
use,  but  worked  by  cattle  instead  of 
men,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  a  marble  in  the  Vatican. 


perceived  that  the  aninud  U  blind- 
folded, as  stated  by  Apnleios  {Met 
ix.  p.184.). 

3.  Mola  aquaria,  A  mill  for 
grinding  flour,  driven  by  water  in- 
stead of  men  or  cattle.  (Vitruv.  x. 
5.  Pallad.  B.  B,  1.  42.  Aoson.  Mo- 
sell.  362.)  The  millstones  were 
similar  to  those  represented  in  the 
two  preceding  woodcats;  bot  the 
outer  one  was  turned  roond  by 
means  of  a  wheel  (rota  aquaria),  fur- 
nished  with  float  boards,  and  having 
a  cog  wheel  (tyuqtanum  deniuium) 
affixed  to  the  opposite  extremity  of 
its  axis,  the  cogs  of  which  fitted  into 
those  of  another  wheel  placed  ver- 
tically over  it,  so  that  as  the  water 
wheel  revolved,  it  communicated  a 
rotatory  motion  through  the  cogs  to 
the  outer  stone  {catilhu)  of  the  milL 
See  also  Htdraixtes.  Aaaonias 
mentions  likewise  saw  mills  for  cat- 
ting marble  into  slmbs,  driven  by 
water  (MoteH  363.> 

4.  Mola  buxea,  A  small  wooden 
handmill,  for  grinding  pepper  and 
articles  of  a  sinular  description.  Pet 
SaL  74.  5. 

5.  Mola  varmtilis.  Probably,  a 
^rimdttone,  like  the  annexed  example, 
from  an  engraved  gem,  in  which  the 
stone  (co«)  is  worked  roond  by  the 
foot  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
practised.  (Plin.  U,N.  xxxvL 
29.)  Livy  also  (xxviiL  45.)  appears 
to  indicate  a  machine  of  the 


(Cato,  /?.  R.  xi.  4.  Ov.  Fa^,  vL  318. 
Apul.  Mtt.  vii.  p.  143.)    It  will  be 


kind;  but  the  interpretation  is  not 
altogether  certain,  for  both  passages 
mig^t  be  referred  to  the  commoo 
com  mill,  Na  1. 

6.  Moia  okaria      An  olive  mill, 
employed  for  Innising  the  olivea,  md 
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grinding  off  the  fleshy  parts  of  the 
nuit  from  the  stones  without  breaking 
them.  (Colomeil.  xii.  52.  6.)  In 
the  opinion  of  Columella,  the  mola 
was  the  best  of  all  the  contrivances 
employed  for  the  purpose.  He  does 
not,  howerer,  explain  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  constructed,  further 
than  by  saying  that  the  bruising 
stone  could  be  elerated  at  pleasure 
to  suit  the  exact  size  of  the  olives, 
and  thus  aroid  the  danger  of  crushing 
the  stones  with  the  flesh,  which  dete- 
riorates the  oil  I  but  the  same  could 
also  be  done  in  the  trapetum^  by 
placing  a  block  (orbiculus)  under  the 
axle,  between  the  cupa  and  milia- 
rium,  (Cato,  27. /?.  22.  2.)  Still  as 
Columella  pointedly  distinguishes  the 
wtoki  from  the  trapetum,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  former  was  a  ma- 
ehine  of  somewhat  similar  character 
to  the  common  corn-mill  (No.  1.), 
consisting  of  two  stones,  the  upper 
one  being  moveable,  and  working 
round  a  stationary  one  below  it 
(Compare  Geopon.  x.  18.  Pallad.  xiu 
17. 1.)  A  third  machine  used  for  the 
same  purposes  was  the  solea  el  canalis 
(Colnmell.  /.  r.),  the  nature  of  which  is 
entirely  unknown ;  and  lastly  a  con- 
trirance  called  Tudicula,  which  see. 

MOLA'RIUS,  MOLENDA'RIUS, 
MOLENDINA'RIUS,  sc.  Aainus. 
An  ass  which  works  in  a  mill.  Cato, 
/?./{.  xL  1.  Paul.  Dig.  33.  7.  18.  §2. 

MOLENDINA'RIUS.  A  miUer. 
Inscript  ap.  Grut.  1114.  6. 

MOLETRI'NA  (uvXc^f).  The 
building  or  place  in  which  a  mill  is 
worked.     Cato  ap.  Non.  a.  v.  p.  63. 

MOLIXE.  The  name  given  to  a 
part  of  the  apparatus  used  for  turning 
a  mill,  both  in  those  which  were 
driven  by  men  and  by  cattle.  Varro, 
R,  R.  X.  and  xi.  In  the  former  pas- 
sage, it  probably  means  the  handles 
inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  upper 
stone  (wood-cut  «.  Mola,  1.) ;  in  the 
latter,  the  frame  over  the  aniitaal's 
back,  to  which  he  was  attached  when 
harnessed  to  his  work  (wood-cut  «. 
Mola,  2.> 


MOLFN  A.  The  term  employed  b^ 
late  writers  for  a  mill.  Ammian.  xviii. 
8.  11.    P.  Victor.  Urb.  Rom.  Reg.  iv. 

MOLLIC'IN  A.  See  the  next  word. 

MOLOCU'INA,  sc.  vesUs  (/uoAd- 
X<*^)*  A  garment  made  of  cloth 
woven  from  tbo  fibrous  parts  of  the 
bark  of  the  hibiscus  (/jLoKdxri^  a  spe- 
cies of  mallow,  which  is  still  em- 
ployed in  India  for  making  cordage. 
The  word  is  also  written  mollicina, 
molicinOf  and  molocinia^  all  evident 
varieties  from  the  Greek  original. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  22.  12.  Novius  ap, 
Non.  p.  540.  CflBcil.  lb.  p.  548. 
Yates,  Textrin.  Antiq.  pp.  304 — 309. 

MOLOCHINA'RIUS.  One  who 
deals  in  cloth  made  from  the  mallow 
plant.      Plaut    AuL   iii.   40.   MoLo- 

CHINA. 

MON  AU'LOS  and  -US  (/irfvauAoO. 
A  single  pipe,  of  the  simplest  cha- 
racter, and  played  in  the  same  way 
as  our  flageolet  and  clarionet.  (PI in. 
H.  N.  vii.  57.  Mart.  xiv.  64.)  The 
Greek  name  also  designates  the  per- 
son who  played  it  (Hedyl.  Ep.  ap* 
Athen.  iv.  78.),  for  which  we  find 
monaules.  (Not.  Tires,  p.  173.)  The 
illustration  represents  a  single  pipe 


of  this  description,  from  a  statue  in 
the  Vatican,  with  a  performer,  show- 
ing the  manner  in  which  it  was 
handled,  from  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

MONE'RIS  {fioyiipris,  fioy6Kporos). 
A  vessel  which  has  only  a  single 
line  of  oars  in  file;  tigauey;  as  op- 
posed to  those  which  have  two  or 
more  (Liv.  xxiv.  33.  Tac.  Hiat  ▼. 
23.  qua  simplici  ordine  agebantur),  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  eiample,  fh>m 


size,  and  rated  amongst  tlie  naves 
longcc ;  in  which  several  rowers 
worked  upon  the  same  oar,  by  means 
of  a  fidse  handle  attached  to  it,  in  the 
same  waj  as  was  practised  in  the 
Mediterranean  galleys  of  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  centuries,  and  ex- 
plained at  length  «.  Remex. 

MONE'TA.  The  mint,  where 
money  was  coined;  a  building  on 
the  Capitol  adjoining  the  temple  of 
Juno  Moneta.  Cic.  Phil.  vii.  1. 
Soet  Jul.  76.  Liv.  vi.  20. 

2.  Hence  the  money  itself  (Ov. 
Fast.  I  221.);  and  the  die  or  mould 
with  which  it  is  coined.  (Mart.  xii. 
55.)    See  Forma,  2. 

MONFLE  (/idyyos).  A  neck^xice; 
a  Tery  usual  ornament  worn  by  the 


atlord    spec i in 
aj)pear  to  ha% 
ites,   as   ili.'\   ;i 
<»n   till-   liftUe 
of  art.      'I'lie 
Juuo.  who  ^^eJ 
of  stars  of  go 
large   bead   be 
two   below   an 
left-hand   one 
pearls   or  bead 
number  of  gol 
i  precisely   siuiili 
,  original   neckla 
royal  museum  a 
2.  Monile   ba* 
i  made  with  a  stri 
I  or  stained  glass 
'  hand  figure  in  th 
,  affords   an   exan 
I  654.  Lamprid.  A 
I      3.  A  collar  oi 
an  ornament  rour 
of  favourite  anic 
(Virg.  J^n.  vii. 
278.)    or    deer. 
(Ov.     Met.    X 
112.)  The  fawn 
of  Silvia  is  re- 
presented   with 
this   appendage 
in  the   Vatican 
Virgil ;         and 
the  annexed  exa 
vase,  showfl  i*  "< 
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The  example  is  after  an  engraved 
gem  ;  and  though  the  word  it  illus- 


trates helongs  to  a  late  period,  the 
work  of  art  is  of  a  much  earlier  date. 

MONOCHRCMATA  (fiopoxp<i>- 
futra).  Paintings  tinted  with  a  single 
colour,  either  red  or  white  for  in- 
stance, upon  a  dark  ground,  as  fre- 
quently seen  on  fictile  vases.  Plin. 
H.  N,  xxxiii.  39.   Id.  xxxv.  36.  §  2. 

MONOGRAM'MOS  (fioy^ypofi. 
fws).  Literally,  drawn  in  outline, 
like  the  earliest  attempts  at  painting, 
which  consisted  only  of  outlines 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxxv.  5.);  thence 
transferred  to  any  thing  which  has 
no  suhstance,  as  the  gods  (Cic.  A^.  D. 
ii.  23.);  or  a  wretchedly  attenuated 
person  (Lucil.  Sat.  ii.  17.  Gerlach.). 

MONOLFNUM.  A  necklace 
formed  with  a  single  string  of  pearls. 
Capitol.  Maxim.  Jun.  1.  Left-hand 
figure  8.  MoNiLE,  1. 

MONOLITH' OS  (fiopSkieos). 
Formed  out  of  a  single  hlock  of  stone 
or  marble,  as  a  statue,  column,  or 
pillar.  Laberius  ap.  Non.  s.  Lenis. 
n.  544.  Ampel.  8.  Compare  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  §  13. 

MONOLCRIS,  sc.  vestis.  Deco- 
rated with  a  single  paragauda,  or 
band  of  gold  and  purple,  as  explained 
#.  Paragauda.     Aurel.  Vopisc.  46. 

MONOPOiyiUM.  A  word  coined 
from  the  Greek  to 
denote  a  table  sup- 
ported upon  a  sin- 
Sibot  and  stem 
[T.  zxxix.  6. 
Plin.  H.N.  xxxiT. 


8.) ;  though  it  is  not  met  with  in  that 
language  with  the  same  meaning. 
The  illustration  represents  an  on- 
ginal  of  marble  found  at  Pompeii. 

MONOP'TEROS  (/lo.'eJirrfpos). 
Literally,  with  only  one  wing; 
whence  adopted  by  architects  to  de- 
signate a  circular  shrine  or  templCf 
consisting  of  an  open  colonnade 
supporting  a  dome,  under  which  an 
altar  might  be  placed,  but  without 
any  cell  (cc//«,  Vitruv.  iv.  8.  1.),  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example. 
Vitruvius  cites  a  temple  of  Bacchus 
at  Teos  as  a  specimen  of  this  style 
(vii.  Praf,  12.);  and  some  architects 


recognize  another  instance  in  the  ex- 
isting ruins  of  an  edifice  at  Pozzuoli, 
known  as  the  temple  of  Serapis. 

MONOX'YLUS  (mov^J^uAoj).    Li- 
terally, made  out  of  a  single  piece  of 


wood ;  applied  adjectirely  to  any 
small  boat  scooped  out  of  a  solid 
trunk,  such  as  the  /inter,  cdveui^  mco' 
phula  (Plin.  H.N  vi.  26.);  and, 
absolutely,  as  the  name  of  a  small 
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hroad-bottomcd  boat,  employed  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  in  making  bridges 
over  anfordable  rivers.  A  certain 
namber  of  these  were  usually  trans- 
ported with  an  army  upon  waggons 
(Veget.  Mil.  iii.  ?.)♦  and  are  re- 
peatedly represented  on  the  columns 
of  Trajan  and  Antonine,  from  the 
latter  of  which  the  annexed  example 
is  taken. 

MONUMEN'TITM  (/a^/io,  t^- 
fiuoy).  In  general,  any  monument, 
record,  or  memorial  intended  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  persons  or 
things,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  sta- 
tue, a  building,  or  a  temple,  particu- 
larly one  on  which  the  name  of  the 
founder  is  inscribed.  Cacs.  B.  C.  ii. 
21.  Cic.  Verr,  i.  4.  Id.  Div.  i.  9.  lb,  28. 

2.  Monumentum  sepitlcri,  or  abso- 
lutely;  a  monument,  tomb^  or  sepul- 
chre^ erected  in  memory  of  a  deceased 
person,     including    both    those     in 
which  the  remains  were  actually  de- 
posited    {sepulcrum,     strictly),     and 
such  as  were  merely  erected  to  record  | 
the  memory  of  any  one  apart  from 
the   place  where  his  remains   were 
buried.      (Florent.    Dig.    11.    7.   42. 
Festus,   s.  V.    "Varro,   L.  L,    vi.    45. 
Sulpic.    ad  Cic.    Fam.  iv.   12.    Hor. 
Sat.    i.    8.    13.    Nepos,    Dion.    10.) 
These  monuments  were  not  allowed 
within  the  city  walls,  excepting  in  a 
few  solitary  instances,  granted  as  an  > 
especial  distinction ;  but  were  usually  , 
constructed  by  the  sides  of  the  high  | 
roads   in   a   long  continuous  line  of  ' 
magnificent    elevation,     forming    a 
striking  vista,   suggestive  of   moral 
and  noble  sentiments  to  every  passer  I 
by.     The  annexed  illustration  repre- 


sents a  range  of  tombs  on  each  side 


of  the  way  immediately  outside  of 
the  gates  of  Pompeii,  on  the  high 
road  to  Herculaneum  ;  and  will  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  imposing  character 
which  the  approach  to  ancient  Rome 
must  have  possessed  from  the  Appian 
way,  on  which  the  monuments  of  so 
many  of  her  illustrious  men,  both 
civil  and  military,  once  stood.  The 
remains  and  ruins  of  these  are  still 
visible  to  the  eye,  in  a  continuous 
line  along  both  sides  of  the  deserted 
road,  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles  from  the  city. 

3.  (yvuplafiara).  The  toys  or  to- 
kens tied  round  the  necks  of  infknts 
when  they  were  exposed  as  found- 
lings, in  order  that  they  might  be 
recognized  by  any  members  of  their 
families  in  after  years,  if  they  hap- 
pened to  survive  (Ter.  Eun.  It.  6. 
15.);  more  usually  designated  by 
the  general  term  Crepundia,  under 
which  a  more  full  description  and  il- 
lustration is  introduced. 

MORA  (Kv<idwy,  irrtpv^).  A  pro- 
jecting tooth  or  cross-bcu*  on  each 
side  of  a  hunting- 
spear,  below  the 
head,  and  fixed  to 
the  ferrule  or 
socket  into  which 
the  shaft  fits. 
Such  an  adjunct 
was  more  particularly  employed  in 
boar  hunting;  and  its  object  was  to 
prevent  the  point  from  penetrating 
too  far,  which  would  bring  the  ani- 
mal into  close  contact  with  the 
huntsman ;  for  as  it  came  on  with 
enormous  weight  and  force,  the  shaft 
of  the  spear  would  follow  the  point, 
unless  it  met  with  some  resistance, 
up  to  the  hands  of  the  person  who 
held  it  (Grat  Cyneg.  110.  Xen. 
Cyneg.  z.  3.  and  16.  Pollux.  ▼.  22.) 
The  last  cited  author  makes  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  imMW  and 
irr^pv^,  which  is  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  the  two  examples  an- 
nexed, boUi  representing  spear-heads 
from  ancient  monuments.  (Alstorp. 
de  Haut.  p.  179.)    The  sharp  cunred 
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points,  like  teeth,  are  the  irMtfSoKrcf ; 
the  ftnight  ones  with  widening  ends, 
like  wings,  the  wripvy^s  ;  but  as  both 
serred  the  same  purpose  of  staying 
the  onward  coarse  of  the  animal,  the  j 
are  included  by  the  Latin  writers 
under  the  one  general  name  of  mora, 
literally,  a  delay  or  hindrance. 

2.  The  cross-bar  which  guards  the 
handle  of  a  sword,  and  prevents  the 


4 


!C-«> 


blade  flrom  penetrating  beyond  it,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example  from 
the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Seve- 
ms,  at  Rome.    Sil.  Ital.  i.  515. 

3.  A  flat  cross  piece  of  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  a  splint  in  which  a  broken 
leg  is  confined,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  foot  and  keeping  the 
instrument  in  its  proper  place.  Oelsus, 
TiiL  10.  5. 

MORIONES.  Deformed  idiots; 
who  were  purchased  as  slaves,  and 
kept  in  the  great  Roman 
houses  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  amusement 
by  their  want  of  mental 
capacity,  conjoined,  as 
it  always  was,  with  phy- 
sical malconstruction 
(Mart  viii.  13.  Id.  xii. 
94.  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  17.  1.), 
both  of  which  properties 
are  vbibly  expressed  in 
the  annexed  figure  from 
a  small  bronze  statue,  in 
which  the  eyes  and  teeth 
are  inserted  of  silver,  and  which  faith - 
ftilly  illustrates  the  description  given 
by  Martial  (vi.  39.)  of  one  of  these 
creatures,  aeulo  capite,  et  avribus  hngis. 
Qua  sic  tiuwentur,  ut  solent  aseUorum. 

MORTA'RIUM  (gA/ios).  A  mor- 
tar,  in  which  ingredients  are  kneaded 
up  and  mixed  together  with  a  small 
pestle  {pistillMtm),  worked  by  one 
hand  (Virg.  MoreL  100.)  in  a  round- 
about direction  (lb.  102.  it  manus  in 
gjfrum%  and  formed,  as  it  still  is,  of  a 
■tooe  or  other  solid  material,  hollowed 


into  the  shape  of  a  shallow  basin  {lb, 
96.,  iapidis  cavum  orbem.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiv.  50.  Id. 
xxxiii.  41.  Scrib. 
Comp,  111.  Colu- 
mell.  xii.  57.  I. 
Cato,  R.  R.  74.) 
The  illustration  re- 
presents an  original 
found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Roman 
buildings  in  London.  Compare  Pila. 
2.  The  hollow  basin  in  which  the 
olives  were  placed  in  the  bruising- 
machine,  called  a  trapetum,  to  be 
crushed  by  the  wheels  which  worked 
round  it.  (Cato,  R.  R.  xxii.  1.)  It 
will  be  observed  from  the  figure  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  annexed  wood- 
cut, representing  an  original  trapetum 
found  at  Stabia  in  elevation  and  sec- 
tion, that  the  mortarium  (marked  1.  1. 
on  each  plan)  is  a  sort  of  basin  with 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  same  hollow 
curvilinear  form  as  the  common  mor- 
tar, though  the  centre  of  it  is  occupied 
by  a  short  thick  column    (miV/an'inn, 

A 


2.   2.),  which  supports  the  bruising- 
stones  {orbeSy  3.  3.). 

3.  A  large  basin,  or  receiver  of 
similar  form,  in  which  fine  cement  or 
stucco  was  kneaded  and  mixed.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  55.  Vitruv.  vii.  3.  10. 

4.  A  hollow  trench  dug  round  the 
roots  of  a  tree  to  collect  moisture 
(Pallad.  iv.  8.  1.)  ;  a  meaning  which 
clearly  arises  from  the  resemblance 
which  the  trench  and  trunk  of  the 
tree  bears  to  the  miliarium  and  inor- 
tarium  of  a  trapetum,  as  shown  by  the 
section  under  No.  2. 

MUCPNIUM  or  MUCCFNIUM. 
(Arnob.  ii.  5.)  A  pocket-handker- 
chief for  wiping  the  nose.    See  Su* 

DARIUM. 
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MU'CRO.  The  point  of  anj  in- 
strument, weapon,  or  other  artificial 
or  natural  object  which  is  pointed, 
jagged,  or  sharply  acuminated ;  but 
more  especially  the  point  q/*  a  sword^ 
as  opposed  to  cuspis^  the  point  of  a 
•pear.  Ov.  MeU  xii.  485.  Cic.  PhiL 
xiv.  3.  Virg.  Lucan,  &c. 

MULC'TRA,  MULCTRA'LE, 
and  MULCTRUM  (^\yf6s).  A 
mUk-paiU  for  milking  cows  and  goats 
(Virg.  Eel  iii.  30.    Georg.  iii.    177. 


\ 


Hor.  Epod.  xvL  49. )  ;  and  in  which 
the  milk  was  carried  while  cried 
through  the  town.  (Calpum.  Eel  iv. 
25.)  The  example  is  from  the  Vatican 
Virgil. 

MULI  MARIA' NI.    C.  Marius, 
with    the  object  of   remedying  the 
inconyenience  resulting 
from  the  immense  bag- 
gage-train which  accom- 
panied an  army  on   its 
march,  made  each  soldier 
carry  his  own    rations 
fbr  a  certun  number  of 
days*  provision,  together 
with  the  Teasels  for  dress- 
ing it,  and  his  personal 
baggage,  on  the  top  of  a  pole  fixed  to 
his  back.    This  custom  was  subse- 
quently retained,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  figure,  representing  one  of 
the  soldiers  in  Tn^an*s  army,  from 
the  column  of  that  emperor;  but  when 
first  introduced,  the  practice,  bein^  a 
novelty,  gave  rise  to  the  joke  which  I 
attached  to  these  men  the  nickname  , 
of  **  Marius'  mules,"  because   they  ' 
carried   their   loads    like    beasts  of  | 
burden,  on    their   backs.      Fnmtin. 


Strateg.  iv.  1.  7.    Festus,  ».  v.  and  s. 
^rumnula. 

MU'LIO  (^f>coK<$/4os).  A  person 
who  keeps  mules  to  let  out  for  hire, 
or  for  sale ;  a  mule  dealer  and  jcb 
mcuter.     Suet  Vesp.  4. 

2.  (^fiioiruySs,  iarpaeriXdrns.)  A 
muleteer,  or  mule  driver;  without  re- 
ference to  whether  the  animals  were 
his  own  or  not,  or  whether  he  drove 
them  as  a  coachman,  in  harness  (Suet. 
Nero,  30.  Vesp.  23. )  ;  or  on  foot,  as 
beasts  of  burden.     Id.  Fit  7. 

MULL'EOLUS.  (TertulL  Pafl.  4.) 
Diminutive  of 

MULL'EUS.  A  half  boot  of  a 
reddish  or  plum  colour,  worn  by  the 
patricians  of  Rome  ;  not,  however,  by 
all  of  them,  but  only  those  who  had 
borne  the  curule  magistracy,  a  dic- 
tator, consul,  prsBtor,  censor,  or  cu- 
rule aedile.  (Cato.  ap.  Fest  ».  v. 
Vopisc.  Aurel  49.  Isidor.  Orig,  xix. 
34.  10.)  Some  think  the  muUeus  was 
the  same  as  the  calceus patriciv*  (  wood- 
cut a,  V.  p.  99.) ;  others,  that  it  re- 
sembled the  calceus  repcmdus,  or  loict- 
natus,  of  which  a  figure  is  given  on 
the  same  page,  No.  3. 

MULOMEiyiCUS  (tcnp^iarpos). 
Strictly  a  veterinary  who  confines  his 
practice  to  the  diseases  of  mules,  as 
contradistinguished  from  equariv*  Mtf- 
dicus,  a  horse  doctor;  but  the  word 
also  bears  a  more  extensive  signifi- 
cation for  a  cattle  doctor  generally. 
Veget  Mulomed.  Preef,  i.  and  iv. 

MULTIC'IUS,  MULTITIC'IUS, 
or  MULTIT'IUS.  Used  to  designate 
some  particular  kind  of  fiibric,  either 
of  a  very  ingenious,  or  costly,  or  fine 
texture,  out  of  which  the  wearing 
apparel  of  women,  and  men  of  luxu- 
rious or  effeminate  habits,  was  made. 
The  precise  meaning  of  Uie  word  is 
not  clearly  ascertained.  Some  derive 
it  from  midtwm  and  tcio,  and  interpret 
it  to  mean  "  closely  condensed  *'  by 
the  batten  (radhu,  tpaiha\  which  is 
contrary  to  the  character  of  trans- 
parency attributed  to  it ;  others  fnm 
moBitie  (a  fmcJcendo),  in  aUnsion  to 
the  softness  oi  ita  texture ;  and  others 
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from  nm/ttf  &cti«,  L  e.  which  is  made 
with  man^  leashes  (licia),  thus  indi- 
cating an  mtricate  and  elaborate  pat- 
tern woven  ap  in  the  fabric  ;  which 
seems  to  be  Uie  most  rational  inter- 
pretation. Jay.  iL  66.  xi.  186.  Va- 
lerian. Ang.  in  Ep,  ad  Vopisc.  Aurel. 
12.  Gloss.  Philox. 

MUNERA'RIUS.  The  person 
who  gives  a  public  show  of  gladiators. 
Soet.  Dom,  1 0.  Quint  TiiL  3.  34. 

2.  Munerarius  libeUus.  A  biU  of 
the  show ;  or  list  announcing  the  names 
and  descriptions  of  the  gladiators  about 
to  be  exhibited  at  a  public  show. 
Trebell.  ClawL  5. 

MURCUS.  A  nickname  given  to 
those  who  maimed  themselves  by 
catting  off  their  thumbs  in  order  to 
escape  from  military  service.  (Am- 
mian.  xv.  12.  5.)  This  appears  to 
hare  been  not  an  uncommon  practice 
(Aelian.  Variar.  iL  9.  Suet  Aug.  24. 
27.  Plut  Lysand,  Cod.  Theodos.  7. 
IS.  4,  5.  and  10.);  and  to  it  our 
term  poltroon  owes  its  origin,  through 
the  Italian  poltrone^  abbreviated  from 
poOice  trunco. 

MUREX.  A  kind  of  fish,  with  a 
sharp-pointed  and  twisted  shell,  poet- 
ically given  to  the 
Tritons  for  a 
trumpet  (Val. 

Flacc.  iiL  726.),  as 
in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample from  a  terra- 
cotta lamp  ;  also 
used  as  a  bottle  for 
holding  unguents 
(Mart  ill  82.);  and  in  ornamenting 
grottos  (Ov.  Met  viiu  563.),  of  which 
examples  are  still  seen  in  the  gardens 
of  two  houses  at  Pompeii. 

2.  In  a  secondary  sense,  any 
thing  which  has  a  rough  and  prickly 
forface,  with  projecting  points,  like 
the  end  of  the  murex  shell ;  as  a 
rock  or  stone  full  of  acuminated  pro- 
toberances  (Plin.  H.  N,  xix.  6.  Virg. 
^M.  T.  205.)  ;  a  box  or  case  set  with 
spikes  inside  (Gell.  vi.  4.);  and,  as 
some  think,  a  very  sharp  bit,  armed 
with  spikes  (Sut  AchiU.  I  221.  mu- 


rice/rmat  acuto  Delphincui)y  like  the 
lupatuniy  or  the  bits  formerly  used  by 
the  Mamelukes;  but  as  the  passage 
of  Statins  has  reference  to  a  Triton 
and  his  dolphins,  the  more  poetical 
interpretation  would  be,  that  he 
checks  their  course  with  the  sound  of 
his  sharp-pointed  shell  instead  of  a  bit 
3.  Murex  ferreus,  A  caltrop ;  an 
instrument  made  with  four  spikes  of 
iron,  a4justed  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  thrown  upon  the  ground  from 
any   distance   one    of  them    always 


stood  upright,  as  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed example  from  an  original.  It 
was  used  in  ancient  warfare  to  impede 
the  advance  of  cavalry  and  disable 
the  horses.  Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  2. 
Curt  iv.  17. 

MURICA'TUS  and  MURIC'lUS. 
Armed  or  formed  with  sharp  projec- 
tions, like  the  point  of  the  murex, 
Plin.  H,  N.  XX.  99.   Auson.  Ep.  ix.  4. 

MURILEG'ULUS.  One  who 
follows  the  occupation  of  murex  fishing, 
the  juices  of  which  were  extensively 
used  by  the  ancients  for  making  a 
purple  dye.     Cod.  Justin.  11. 

MUR'RHINA,  MUR'RHEA,  and 
MYR'RHIN A.  Parcefotn vases.  (PHn. 
H.  N.  xxxvii.  7.  Prop.  iv.  5.  26. 
Juv.  vi.  156.  Lamprid.  Flag,  32.) 
Modem  investigations  hare  placed  it 
beyond  dispute  that  the  murrha  of  the 
ancients  was  a  fine  earth,  dug  in  the 
East,  out  of  which  vases  of  different 
kinds,  but  of  a  light  and  fragile  sub- 
stance, were  made;  and  many  frag- 
ments of  ancient  porcelain  have  been 
discovered  in  various  excavations, 
agreeing  remarkably  with  the  de- 
scription of  Pliny  (A  N.  xxxvii  8.), 
in  regard  to  the  variety  of  colours 
with  which  they  are  covered ;  thongh 
3  K  2 
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in  other  respects  his  idea  of  the 
material  which  composes  them  may 
be  said  rather  to  verge 
upon  the  truth,  than  to 
a£ford  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  actual 
substance.  But  the 
well-attested  fact  that 
several  bottles  of  real 
Chinese  porcelain,  in- 
scribed with  native  characters,  have 
been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt 
(one  of  which  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  from  the  original 
of  Salt's  collection  in  the  British 
Museum),  distinctly  proves  that  ob- 
jects of  that  material  were  exported 
f^om  China  at  a  very  early  period, 
although  the  art  of  making  it  may 
not  have  been  discovered  by  the 
Romans ;  and  this  would  account  for 
the  prodigious  value  set  upon  them. 

MURUS  (Tfixoj).  A  wall  of  stone 
or  brick,  built  as  a  defence  and  forti- 
fication round  a  town,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  paries,  the  wall  of  a  house, 
or  any  other  edifice.  (Cic.  N,  D,  iii. 
40.  Id.  Off.  i.  11.  CsBS.  B.  G.  ii.  12.) 
Town  walls  were  usually  constructed 
with  square  or  round  towers  (Jturres) 
at  certain  intervals,  a  fortified  gate 
(jportd)  at  every  point  from  which 
any  of  the  great  roads  emanated ; 
sometimes  with  a  trench  (fossa)  on 
the  outside,  having  a  mound  (agger) 
within  it,  upon  which  the  ramparts 
(loricce,  propugnacula)  were  raised, 
surmounted  by  turrets  (pinna)  to 
shield  the  defenders. 

2.  Mums  crinalis, 
ornament  for  the  hair, 
made  in  imitation  of 
the  walls  of  a  town, 
with  its  towers  and 
fortifications,  attri- 
buted by  poets  and 
artists  to  the  goddess 
Cybele,  to  typify  the 
cities  of  the  earth  over 
which    she  was    pre-  ^ 

sumed  to  reign  ;  as  in  the  annexed 
example  from  a  marble  bas-relief. 
Claud,  in  Eutrop.  ii.  284. 


MUSCA'RIUM  (<r6^y  A  Jly- 
flap  for  driving  away  flies,  or  whisk 
for  dusting  any  thing;  made  of  the 
long  peacocks*  feathers  (Mart.  xiv. 
67.),  or  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  a  cow's 
tail  (Id.  xiv.  71.)  ;  whence  the  word 
is  also  used  for  a  horse's  tail.  Veg. 
Vet  vi.  2.  2. 

2.  A  case  or  closet  in  which  papers, 
tablets,  &c.,  were  placed  to  preserve 
them  from  fly  stains  (Inscript  ap. 
Romanelli,  Viagg.  a  Pompei,  p.  168.) 
The  modem  Italians  retain  the  same 
elements  with  a  similar  meaning  in 
their  word  mosca-juoUL,  which  signi* 
fies  a  cupboard  or  safe  where  eatables 
are  put  by. 

MUSCA'RIUS.     See  Clavus  4. 

MUS'CULUS.  A  contrivance 
employed  in  sieges  for  covering 
and  protecting  the  men  from  the 
enemy's  missiles  whilst  engaged  in 
throwing  up  their  earth  works,  and 
making  their  approaches  to  the  walls. 
The  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
structed is  detailed  at  length  by 
CsDsar  (B,  C.  iu  10.)  and  Vegetius 
(MU.  iv.  16.)  ;  but  no  representation 
of  the  object  itself^  except  conjectural 
ones,  exists  ;  amongst  Uiese  the  one 
designed  by  Guischard  {MSmoires 
Miiit.  tom.  il  p.  58.  tab.  2.),  affords 
a  good  practical  illustration  to  the  text 
of  Cssar. 

2.  A  small  sailing  vessel  of  ex- 
tremely short  dimensions  between  stem 
and  stem  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  1.  14. 
Not  Tir.  p.  178.);  the  characteristic 
build  as  well  as  the  name  of  which  is 
retained  by  the  Venetians,  who  still 
use  the  name  of  topo,  the  mouse,  to 
distinguish  a  particular  kind  of  small 
craft,  amongst  the  many  different 
ones  which  trade  in  their  waters. 

MUSE'UM  and  MUSrUM  (Mov- 
(Tcioy).  Originally  signified  a  temple, 
seat,  or  haunt  of  the  Muses ;  thence 
an  establishment  instituted  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  at  Alexandria,  for  the 
promotion  of  learning  and  the  support 
of  literary  and  scientific  persons  who 
lived  there  at  the  public  expense  (Snet. 
Claud.  42.  Spart  Hadr.  20.) ;  and  the 
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Latin  writers  also  gave  the  same 
name  to  a  grotto,  or  place  in  their 
villas  where  they  used  to  retire  and 
enjoy  intellectual  conversation.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxvL  42.  Varro,  /?.  R.  iii.  5. 
9.   Compare  Cic.  Leg.  ii.  1. 

MUSIVA'RIUS.  An  artist  who 
made  mosaic  work,  the  opus  musivum^ 
as  explained  under  the  following  word : 

MUSrVUM  (/4ou<r€W).  The  on- 
ginal  from  which  our  term  mosaic  is 
derived ;  but  the  ancients  employed 
the  word  in  a  somewhat  more  re- 
stricted sense  than  we  attach  to  our 
term.  Amongst  them  musivum  means 
a  mosaic  formed  with  small  pieces  of 
coloured  glass  or  composition  in 
enamel,  as  opposed  to  lithosirotum^ 
which  was  made  of  natural  stones  or 
different  coloured  marbles.  Mosaics 
of  this  description  were  not  originally 
used  for  pavements,  but  only  in  ceilings 
(Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvi.  4.  Inscript.  ap. 
Funudetti  de  Musiv.  cap.  1.  p.  2.), 
because  at  first  it  was  feared  that  the 
material  was  not  of  sufficient  dura- 
bility to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of 
footsteps;  but  when  this  was  dis- 
covered to  be  a  groundless  alarm,  the 
same  materials  were  employed  in 
making  ornamental  pavements  (Au- 
gustin.  Civ,  D,  xvl  8.),  either  alone, 
or  with  the  admixture  of  real  stones, 
which  enabled  the  artist  to  make  his 
work  more  perfect,  and  his  tints  more 
varied  and  more  true  ;  in  short,  to 
imitate  a  picture  with  considerable 
precision  in  all  its  colours,  forms,  and 
Tarieties;  whence  this  style  of  the 
art  obtained  the  name  of  mosaic 
painting  —  pictura  de  musivo  —  and 
became  the  most  perfect  amongst  the 
different  processes  employed  for  works 
of  this  nature,  each  of  which  had  a 
characteristic  name  of  its  own, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  the 
Classed  Index.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
64.  Span.  Pesc,  6.  Visconti.  Mits, 
Pio-Ctem,  vii.  p.  236. 

MUSTA'CEUM.  A  wedding-cake, 
distriboted  to  the  friends  of  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  when  they  left  the 
marriage  feast.    (Juv.  vi.  202.)    It 


was  made  of  flour  kneaded  with  new 
wine  or  must,  cheese,  and  aniseed, 
and  baked  upon  bay  leaves.  Cato, 
11  R,  121. 

MUSTUM  (rpiJI).  Must;  i.  e. 
new  wine  not  yet  fermented  and 
racked  off  from  the  lees.  Cato.  Colu- 
mell.  &c. 

MU  T  ATIO'NES.  Posting- houses, 
at  which  reluys  of  horses  were  kept 
along  the  high  roads  for  the  service 
of  the  state,  and  the  accommodation 
of  travellers.  The  postmaster  of  the 
smallest  mutatio  was  compelled  to 
keep  as  many  as  twenty  horses  ;  of 
the  largest,  not  less  then  forty.  Impp. 
A  read,  et  Honor.  Cod.  Theodos.  8.  5. 
53.  Cod.  Just.  12.  51.  15.  Com- 
pare Ammian.  xi.  9.  4.,  where  the 
word  is  used  for  a  relay  or  change  of 
horses. 

MUTA'TOR,  sc.  equorum.  (Val. 
Flacc.  vi.  161.)  A  poetical  expres- 
sion for  Desultor,  which  see. 

MUT'ULUS.  In  a  general  sense, 
any  projection  of 
stone  or  wood,  .^^ 
like  the  end  of  a 
small  beam  or 
rafter,  standing 
out  beyond  the 
surface  of  a  wall 
(Cato,  R,  R,  viii. 
9.  3.  Yarns  R.  R. 
iii.  5.  13.  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  A^ft.  i. 
740. ) ;  whence  ' 
specially  a  mutule . 
in  architecture  ; 
i.  e.  an  ornament  properly  character- 
istic of  the  Doric  order,  consisting  of 
a  square  projecting  member,  arranged 
at  intervals  over  the  triglyphs  and 
metoi)es  under  the  corona,  and 
intended  to  represent  in  the  ex- 
terior elevation  the  end  of  a  prin- 
cipal rafter  (canterius)  in  the  timber 
work  of  the  roof  (see  woodcut  «. 
Materiatio,  ff);  consequently  it 
is  recessed  upwards  towards  the 
front  of  the  corona,  in  order  to 
express  the  slanting  position  of  the 
rafter,    as    shown  ^  by    the    angular 
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nutule  in  our  cut,  representing  a 
portion  of  the  entablature  to  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens.  Vitruv. 
iy.  2.  3.  and  5. 

2.  In  the  Corinthian  order,  these 
members  are  now  styled  modiUiona, 
and  are  made  of  a  more  elaborate 
character,  resembling  ornamental 
brackets;  but  in  many  Roman  and 
modem  elevations,  their  original  pur- 


pose of  representing  the  ends  of  the 
principal  rafters  of  tiie  roof  {canterii) 
is  destroyed  by  the  custom  of  insert- 
ing a  row  of  dentils  (denticuli)^  which 
represent  the  ends  of  the  common 
rafters  {aaserea  and  woodcut  a.  Ma- 
TERiATio,  h  h.),  below  them  ;  a  prac- 
tice always  censured  and  avoided 
by  the  Greeks.  (Vitruv.  iv.  2.  5.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  portion 
of  the  portico  in  front  of  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  and  shows  the  order  in  its 
pure  state,  having  modillions  without 
the  objectionable  introduction  of  den- 
tils underneath. 

MYOPARO.  Diminutive  of 
Paro.  A  small  piratical  craft  em- 
ployed by  the  Saxon  Corsairs,  made 
of  wicker-work,  covered  with  raw 
hides  (Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  1.  21.),  and 
remarkable  for  its  swift  sailing.  (Cic. 
Fragm.  and  Sallust  ap.  Non.  a.  v, 
p.  534.  Scheffer.  MiL  Nav.  ii.  p.  72. 
Savaro  ad  Sidon.  Ep.  viii.  6. 

MYROPCLA  (jwpowdxns).  A 
Greek  perfumer  or  dealer  in  unguents 
and  perfumes.     Plant  Caa.  u,  3.  10. 


MYROPCLIUM  (M»poniAi4M').  A 
Greek  perfumer's  shop  or  f talL  Plmnt 
Ep.  iL  2.  17. 

MYSTA  or  MYSTES  (/t^tmu). 
Properly  a  Greek  term,  designating 
one  who  is  initiated  in  the  secret  rites 
or  mysteries  of  certain  worships.  Ov. 
Faat  iv.  636. 

MYSTAGCGUS  OuHrrayoiy^s, 
wtpirryrrrfis).  A  guide  or  cicerome, 
who  conducts  strangers  over  places 
unknown  to  them,  and  points  out  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  observation, 
especially  at  the  temples.  Cic.  Verr. 
ii.  4.  59. 

MYS'TRUM  (/A/Hrrpo^),  A  Uqoid 
measure  of  the  Greeks,  containiog 
the  fourth  part  of  a  cyathua,  Rhemn. 
Fan.  77. 

MYX'A  or  MYX'US  0*^0, 
fivKriip),  A 

word  borrowed 
from  the  Greek,  ^j 
signifying  lite- 
rally  the  hu- 
mour which 
discharges  from  the  nostrils  ;  whence 
it  is  applied  in  both  langnaget  to  de- 
signate the  nozzle  of  an  oil  lamp 
through  which  the  wick  protnides; 
as  shown  on  the  left  side  of  the  an- 
nexed example.    Mart  xiv.  41. 

N. 

NAB'LIA  and  NAU'LIA  (w£«Xa, 
yat/Ao,  and  pavXoif).  A  musical  instru- 
ment of  Phoenician  origin  according 
to  Athenseus  (iv.  77.)t  and  doubtless 
the  same  as  the  Hebrew  nev^  so 
often  mentioned 
in  the  Psalms, 
whence  it  came 
to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It 
was  a  stringed  in- 
strument, having 
ten  cords  accord- 
ing to  Sopater 
(A then.  2.  c),  or  twelve  aoeording  to 
Josephos  (Antiq.  vii.  la ),  was  oi  a 
square  form  (Sdiilte  orfKircher.  Mm- 
aurg.  ii.  p.  49.  \  md  was  played  with 
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Ji  hands  withoat  the  pUctmm,  hat 
the  same  maimer  as  a  harp. 
Meph.  tc.  Ov.  A,  Am,  Hi.  327. 
lUei  gadalia  naulia  palma  verrere, 
isins  m  AMteriMmo  Zfretf  p.  189.) 
id  mentions  it  as  an  mstroment  of 
I  same  class  as  the  lyra  and  cithara^ 
\  distinct  fVom  both;  particolarly 
ipted  fbr  nse  in  social  life  and  fes- 
e  occasions,  and  the  study  of  which 
recommends  to  all  young  females 

0  wish  to  gain  admirers  and  culti- 
e  the  art  of  pleasing.  AH  these 
licnlars  agree  so  well  with  the  in- 
iment  and  figure  exhibited  by  the 
lezed  woodcut,  from  a  Pompeian 
nting,  as  to  make  it  extremely 
>hable  that  it  was  intended  to  re- 
sent the  neoel^  while  at  the  same 
le  they  are  scarcely  recoucileable 
h  the  statement  of  Athensus  {l  c. ) 
i  the  instrument  in  question  was  a 
Iranlic  organ. 

JJA'NI  (rdm^  and  vavoi).  Pig- 
tff  or  dwarfs^  beings  of  diminutiye 
lure,  kept  for  ostentation,  and  as 
ities  amongst  the  number  of  state 
rei  (Suet    Tib.  61.),  both  males 

1  females,  nana.  (Lamprid.  Alex, 
\  34.)    They  were  neither  dis- 


ii.  7.  Mart  ir.  78.) ;  made  in  a 
cylindrical  form,  like  a  joint  of  the 
fennel  giant  (rctp9iy(),  which  may 
itself  have  been  used  for  the  purpose, 
but  doubtless 
suggested  the 
name,  and  au- 
thorised the  application  of  it  to  an 
object  of  corresponding  form,  though 
made  of  other  materials ;  as  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  an  original  of 
ivory  found  at  Pompeii 

NASITER'NA.  A  vessel  which 
appears  to  have  been  very  similar  in 
use  and  character  to  our  wtUering-pot, 
employed  by  the  ancients  for  watering 
the  race-course;  in  gardens  and  vine- 
yards, for  watering  the  ground  to 
lay  the  dust  before  a  house,  and  simi- 
lar purposes.  (Festus  8.V,  Cato,  R,  R. 
X.  2.  Plant  Stick,  ii.  3.  28.)  It  is 
formed  from  nasus,  a  nose  or  spout, 
with  an  augmentative  termination, 
like  cistema  from  cwto,  thus  meaning 
a  vessel  with  a  very  long  spout,  and 
not  with  three  spouts  or  three  handles, 
as  some  have  imagined. 

NASSA  (<n}Ai<$r,  w^pni).  A  weel, 
or  basket  for  snaring  fish,  made  of 
wicker  work  with    a  wide  funnel- 


tttd  in  figure,  nor  of  mental  imbe- 
ty,  like  the  moriones,  for  they 
re  taught  music  and  other  accom- 
ihments  (Propert.  iv.  8.  41.).  The 
atntion  is  Arom  a  small  statue, 
balily  executed  as  a  portrait 
ffARTHI/CIUM  (vap^«iov,  Kdp. 
%,  A  small  case  for  keeping 
and  medicines  (Cic.  Fin, 


i 


i 

'  shaped  mouth,  long  body,  and  narrow 
I  throat,  constructed,  as  our  own  are, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  fish  could 
I  enter  it  but  not  get  out  again.      Fes- 
tus, s.  V,   Oppian.   Hal  iii.   85.    and 
341.  Sil.  Ital.  V.  48.,  where  the  form 
I  and  manner  of  making  it  is  described 
;  at  length,  and  corresponding  exactly 
I  with  the  annexed  figure,  composed 
iVom  two  Roman  mosaics,  in  both  of 
which   it  is  represented  lying  half- 
buried  amongst  sedges  in  a  shallow 
piece  of  water. 

NASSITER'NA.  See  Nastterna. 

NATA'TIO.      A    siPiiiMitii^-6atA, 

both  in  the  open  air  and  under  cover 

(Celsus,  iil  97.  1.  Ccsl.  Aurel.  Tard. 

L  1.);  coQseqoently  of  a  higher  t«m- 


NAUCLERUS. 

perature  and  of  larger  dimensions 
than  the  plunging-bath,  baptisterium. 

NAUCLE'RUS  (va{fK\vpos).  A 
Greek  ship-owner,  who  gained  his 
subsistence  by  carrying  freights  of 
merchandize  and  passengers  from 
place  to  place,  himself  generally  act- 
ing as  the  skipper  or  captain  of  his 
own  vessel.  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  1.  3. 
Plant  Mil.  iv.  3.  16.  iv.  6.  68.  Xen. 
Mem.  iii.  9.  11. 

NAU'CULA  ;  for  Navicula. 

NAU'LIA.     See  Nablia. 

NAU'LUM  (vav\ov).  The  price 
paid  for  a  freight  of  goods  or  for  a 
passage  in  a  ship.  Juy.  viii.  97. 
Plaut.  Dig.  30.  39.  1.  Ulp.  Dig.  20. 
4.  6. 

NAUMACHaA  (vou/mxfo).  A 
naval  engagement ;  but  in  Latin  usu- 
ally applied  to  the  representation  of  a 
sea-fight,  exhibited  as  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  people  of  Rome,  in  an 
artificial  piece  of  water  made  for  the 
purpose.  Suet  Claud.  21.  Jul.  44. 
Nero,  12. 

2.  An  edifice  constructed  for  the 
exhibition  of  sham  fights,  in  imitation 
of  naval  engagements  (Suet  Tib.  72. 
Tit.  7.) ;  of  which  there  were  several 
in  the  city  of  Rome  ;  consisting  of  a 
large  basin  of  water,  surrounded  by 


example  from  a  silver  medal  of  tho 
Emperor  Domitian. 

NAUPE'GUS(yov»try<Js).  A  ship- 
Wright.     Pandect 

NAVA'LE  (vfc^v,  vtAptovX  A 
dock  and  dock-yard,  in  which  ships 
were  built,  repaired,  and  laid  up  in 
ordinary,  with  all  the  gear  and  tackle 
belonging  to  them.  Virg.  -<4?n.  vr. 
593.  Liv.  viii.  14.  xL  51.  Vitruv. 
V.  12.  7. 

2.  {yaixrraByLov).  A  roeulstead,  or 
harbour  for  ships  on  the  coast  Ov. 
Her.  xviii.  207. 

^  AVAR' CUV  S(va6apxos).  A 
naval  captain  who  commanded  a  single 
vessel  in  a  squadron.  (Veg.  Mil.  v. 
2.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  5.  32.)  But  the 
Greeks  gave  the  same  title  also  to  the 
Spartan  admiraUin-chief.  Thucyd. 
iv.  11. 

NA'VIA.  A  small  boat,  like  the 
alveuSf  linter,  or  monoxylua,  Macrob. 
Sat  i.  7. 

2.  Capita  aut  navia.  An  expres- 
sion used  by  the  Roman  boys  when 
tossing  up,  corresponding  with  our 
'*  heads  or  tails,*'  instead  of  which 
they  cried  "  heads  or  vessel,"  because 
the  oldest  coins,  the  At  and  SemisstM, 
had  the  head  of  Janus  for  a  device 
on  one  side,  and  the  prow  of  a  ship 


an  architectural  elevation,  containing 
seats  for  the  spectators,  similarly  dis- 
posed to  those  in  the  Circus  or  Am- 
phitheatre ;  as  shown  by  the  annexed 


'  on  the  reverse,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  representinfr  an 
original  half  as.    Macrob.  Sat  l  7. 

'      3.  A    shallow    trough,   excavated 

I  from  a  single  tmnk  of  wood,  like  a 
boat,  especially  employed  at  the  vint- 

'  age.     Festus  s.  v. 

I      N  AVICEI/LA  and  NAVICULA. 

'  Diminutives  of  Nayis. 

NAVICULA'RIUS.  A  Roman 
shipowner,  who  made  an  income  by 
transporting  goods  and  passengers 
from  place  to  place  in  a  vessel  of 
which  he  was  the  owner  and  master; 
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corresponding  with  the  Greek  naucle- 
ru8.  Cic.  Fam.  xtL  9.  Id.  Verr.  ii. 
2.  55.  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  55. 

NAVICULA'TOR.  (Cic  ManiL 
5.)     Same  as  last 

NAVIG'IOLUM.     Diminutive  of 

NAVIG'lUM  iwXoioy).  A  general 
term  for  any  kind  of  vessel  con- 
structed for  sailing  or  rowing.  Cic. 
Virg.  &c. 

NAVIS  (koGj).  a  ship;  as  a 
general  term,  including  iJl  kinds, 
whether  worked  hy  oars  or  sails ;  but 
mostly  applied  to  vessels  of  the 
larger  class,  with  an  epithet  added  to 
discriminate  the  particular  kind  in- 
tended ;  as, 

1.  Navis  oneraria  {(rrpoyyixn  vewj, 
irXmo¥  <^priK6¥),  A  ship  of  burden  ; 
employed  as  a  store  ship  in  attendance 
on  a  fleet ;  or  as  a  merchant  vessel  for 
the  transport  of  goods,  merchandize, 
or  any  kind  of  freight.  It  was  of  a 
heavy  build,  with  a  round  hull,  and 
generally  whole  decked,  hut  had  not 
an  armed  beak  (^rostrum),  and  was 
always  worked  as  a  sailing  vessel, 
without  oars  or  sweeps;  all  which 
particulars  are  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed    example,    representing    the 


pirates.  (Non.  s.  v.  Gcll.  x.  25.  3. 
Liv.  xxi.  28.  xxv.  30.)  It  was  never 
fitted  with  less  than  eighteen  oars 
(Scheffer,  Mil.  Aav.  ii.  2.);  and  the 
example  intr<Kluced,  representing  the 


Tessel  of  a  Pompeian  trader  or  ship 
owner,  from  a  sepulchral  monument. 
Liv.  xxil  11.  XXX.  24.  Nep.  Them. 
2.  Non.  s.  V.  p.  536. 

2.  Navis  actuaria  (iwlKwiros).  An 
open  vessel,  worked  with  sweeps  as 
well  as  sails;  not  intended  to  be 
brought  into  action,  but  employed  in 
A  fleet  for  all  purposes  requiring  ex- 
pedition ;  for  keeping  a  look  out,  as 
A  pftcket-boat,  transport,  and  also  by 


vessel  which  transported  JEnesiS  and 
I  his  companions  to  Italy,  in  the  Vati- 
I  can  Virgil,  has  twenty,  ten  on  a  side. 
3.  JVavis    hmga    {vavs   fjMKpd).      A 
'  long  sharp-keeled    ship,    or    galley; 
;  propelled  by  a  single  bank  of  oars, 
and   forming   an    intermediate    class 
between  the  navis  actuaria  and  those 
'  which  had  more  than  one  bank,  such 
I  as   the   biretnis,    triremis^    &c.     (Liv. 
XXX.  24.)     These  vessels  were  equip- 
ped with  as  many  as  fifty  oars  (He-, 
rod.  vi.  138.)  ;  and  the  annexed  ex- 


ample, which  is  copied  fVom  a  mosaic 
in  a  tomb  near  Pozzuoli,  has  forty- 
eight,   twenty-four    on    a    side,   the 
exact  number  carried  by  the  Medi- 
terranean galleys  of  the  middle  ages. 
(Jal.  Archiologie  Navale^   tom.  i.   p. 
I  25.)     The  same  word  is  also  used  m 
a  generic  sense  for  a  man-of-war  in 
1  general,  including  those  which   had 
several  banks  of   oars,  because,   in 
1  reality,  they  were  all  laid  down  upon 
j  the  long  principle,  with  a  sharp  keel 
and   lengthened    line   from   stem  to 
stern,  instead  of  the  short  round  bot- 
I  toms    adopted    for    the    commercial 
I  marine  and  some  piratical  vessels. 
3  L 
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4.  Navu  Ucta,  strata,  or  constrata 
(vavt  Kordtppcucrn).  A  decked  vessel, 
as  opposed  to  one  which  is  open  or 
half>deckcd.  (Liv.  xxx.  10.  xxxvi. 
43.  Hirt  B.  Alex.  11.  Tac  Ann.  it 
6.)  The  first  wood-cut  shows  a 
decked  vessel  of  the  commercial 
marine :  the  following  one,  of  the 
navy  proper. 

5.  Navis  aperta  (i^poirrov).  An 
open  vessel,  without  any  deck,  or 
only  half-decked.  (Liv.  xxii.  19. 
xxxvi.  43.)    See  the  example,  No.  2. 

6.  Navis  turrita.  A  war  galley, 
with  a  tower  erected  on  its  deck, 
from  which  the  combatants  discharged 
their  missiles  as  from  the  walls  of  a 


fortress  (Virg.  ASn.  viii.  693.  Flo- 
rus,  iv.  11.  5. ) ;  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  by  Agrippa.  (Serv.  ad 
Virg.  /.  c.)  The  illustration  is  from 
a  bas-relief,  published  by  Montfaucon. 

NAXA.  The  reading  of  some 
editions  of  Cicero  {Att.  xv.  20. )  for 
Nabsa  ;  which  see. 

NEB'RIS  (vcfpfs).  A  faum*8 
skin  t  worn  as  an  article  of  dress  by 
persons  addicted  to  the  chase  (Serv. 
a<f  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  342.);  but  more 
especially  occurring  in  works  of  art. 


and  amongst  poets,  as  a  character- 
istic  covering  of  Bacchus  and  bis 


followers,  by  whom  it  is  usnallv  put 
on  as  an  exomis.  (Stat  TTteo.  ii. 
664.  Achill.  i.  609.)  The  illustra- 
tion, from  a  Greek  bas-relief,  repre- 
sents a  Faun  attending  upon  Bac- 
chus, with  the  nebris  in  bis  hands; 
and  the  wood-cut  s,  Simpulum  shows 
it  upon  the  person  of  a  priestess  en- 
gaged in  making  a  libation. 

NEO  (v4w,  vii0»,  K?Mw),  To 
spin,  or  twist  a  number  of  separate 
fibres  of  wool  or  flax  into  a  single 
thread.  The  practice  of  spinning 
afforded  universal  occupation  to  the 
women  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy, 
as  it  does  to  the  modem  population  of 
the  same  countries,  in  which  every 
peasant  woman  spins  her  own  thread, 
with  the  same  simple  machinery  as 
was  employed  by  the  females  of  the 
heroic  ages,  the  distaff  (co/im)  and 
spmdle  (fugus).  The  annexed  illus- 
tration, representing  Hercules  with 
the  distaff  and  spindle  of  Gmphale, 
from  an  ancient  mo- 
saic in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  will  elucidate 
the  manner  in  which 
the  process  is  con- 
ducted, and  explaui 
the  terms  employed 
to  describe  the  differ- 
ent steps  in  the  ope- 
ration. The  loaded 
distaff  (colus  compta, 
or  hna  amictw)  was 
fixed  to  the  left  side 
of  the  spinner,  by  running  the  end  of 
the  stick  through  the  girdle  (dnffulum), 
instead  of  which  the  modem  women 
use  their  apron  strings.  A  nomber 
of  fibres  (stamina)  are  then  drawn 
down  from  the  top  with  the  left 
hand  (ducere  lanam.  Gv.  Met  iv. 
34.),  and  fastened  to  the  spindle, 
which  is  then  set  twirling  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  as  boys  spin  a  tee- 
totum (stamina  nere.  Gv.  Fati,  iL 
771.  pwice  versare.  Met  iv.  34.  eer- 
sare  poUice  Jusum.  Met  vi.  22.  Com- 
pare Tibull.  ii.  1.  64.)  The  rotatory 
motion  of  the  spindle,  as  it  bangs 
suspended  (wood-cat,  pw  192.X  twisti 
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these  filnres  into  a  thread  (JUum), 
which  is  constantly  fed  from  above 
by  drawing  out  more  fibres  from  the 
distaff  as  the  twist  tightens  (ducere 
atamima  versato  /u8o.  Ov.  Met  iv. 
22 1 .).  When  the  length  of  the  thread 
has  grown  so  long  that  the  spindle 
nearly  touches  the  ground,  the  por- 
tion made  is  taken  up  and  wound 
round  the  spindle,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess is  again  resumed,  until  other 
lengths  are  twisted,  and  the  spindle 
is  entirely  covered  with  thread,  so 
that  it  can  contain  no  more,  when  the 
thread  is  broken  fh>m  the  distaff 
(rumpert  ntpremas  coloa,  VaL  Fiacc. 
vL  645.),  and  the  whole  rolled  up 
into  a  ball  (jglomus)  ready  for  use. 
Compare  CatulL  Ixiv.  312 — 318., 
where  the  operation  is  described  in 
detail 

NEOCORUS  {ywKSpwy  A 
Greek  term,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  adiiuHs ;  a  verger  who  has  the 
charge  of  a  temple,  and  the  objects 
contained  in  it;  and  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  to  the  sweepbg  and 
cleaning  of  the  same.  Hence  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Greek  towns  often 
styled  themselves  the  neocori  of  their 
patron  divinity;  and  in  later  times, 
as  a  piece  of  refined  flattery,  of  the 
Roman  emperor;  thereby  intending 
to  express  devotion  and  piety  towards 
the  soverei^,  and  at  the  same  time 
insinuate  his  divinity.  Firm.  Math. 
3.  7.  n.  9.  Inscriptions  on  coins  and 
medals. 

NER'VIA.  (Varro,  ap.  Non. 
9,  V.  p.  215.)    Same  as  Nervus,  1. 

NER'VUS  {ywfwv).  The  string 
of  a  musical  instrument.  Cic  Or, 
iiL  57. 

2.  A  bow-string.  Virg.  jEtl  x. 
131.  ix.  622. 

3.  A  raw  hide,  with  which  shields 
were  covered.  Tac  Ann,  ii.  14.  SiL 
ItaL  iv.  291. 

4.  (IvAortSi;.  Gloss.  Philox.)  A 
contrivance  for  confining  slaves  and 
eriminals;  which  appears  to  have 
had  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
mir  siodb,  being  made  of  wood,  or  of 


iron,  with  holes  through  which  the 
feet  were  inserted,  and  fastened  with 
thongs.  (Festas,  s.v.  Plant  As.  iiL 
2.  5.  XII.  Leg.  ap.  Gell.  xx.  1.) 
Hence  frequently  used  for  Career. 

NESSOTROPHFUM  (Ki»<r<raT/)o- 
^ctbv).  A  ducluyard,  where  ducks 
were  reared  and  kept;  comprising 
one  of  the  principal  dependencies  of 
a  country  villa  or  farm.  It  was  en- 
closed by  a  wall  fifteen  feet  high, 
carefully  covered  with  cement  of  a 
fine  quality,  which  was  highly  po- 
lished to  prevent  cats  and  vermin 
from  climbing  up  it,  and  surmounted 
by  a  strong  trellis,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  net  was  spread  over  the 
whole  enclosure,  in  order  to  protect 
the  inmates  from  birds  of  prey,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  prevent  them  from 
fljing  away.  The  centre  of  the  en- 
closure was  occupied  by  a  pool  of 
water,  having  an  island  planted  with 
aquatic  shrubs  in  the  middle;  and 
the  sides  of  the  pool  laid  down  in 
grass  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  fh>m 
the  margin  of  the  water.  Beyond 
this  and  against  the  outer  wall  the 
nests  for  the  birds  were  ranged,  each 
one  being  a  foot  square,  formed  of 
stone,  and  having  some  plants  of  box 
or  of  myrtle  between  it  and  its  neigh- 
bour. Along  the  front  of  the  nests 
there  was  a  narrow  trough  or  gutter 
sunk  in  the  ground,  through  which  a 
constant  stream  of  water  was  directed, 
and  in  this  the  food  was  mixed. 
(Varro,  E.E.  iiL  10.  ColumelL  viiL 
15.)  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  duck-yard  was  formed  upon  so 
extensive  and  perfect  a  plan ;  but  the 
above  description,  from  Cato  and 
Columella,  supplies  a  notion  of  the 
care  and  expense  bestowed  upon 
these  birds  by  large  farmers,  and 
wealthy  country  gentlemen. 

N  E  U  RO  B'  A  T  A  (y€upo€drns). 
One  who  danced  upon  a  very  fine  but 
strong  cord  made  of  gut,  so  that  he 
would  appear  to  the  spectators  at  a 
little  distance  to  tread  upon  nothing 
but  the  air;  whereas  the  regular  roi>e 
dancer  (ftmambulus)  performed  his 
^  \.1 
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exploits  upon  a  stout  rope  easily  dis- 
cernible, and,  consequently,  his  art 
was  inferior  in  point  of  skill  and  of 
the  illusion  produced.  Vopisc.  Ca- 
rin.  19.  Firm.  Math.  8.  17. 

NEUROSPAS'TON  (veup<J<nr<ur- 
tok).  a  puppet,  or  marionette  (Aul. 
Gell.  xiv.  1.  9.),  having  the  different 
limbs  attached  by  wires,  so  that  they 
could  be  put  in  motion  imperceptibly 
by  a  thread  (Hor.  SaL  ii.  7.  82.),  as 
is  Btill  a  common  practice.  These 
dancing  dolls  (which  were  very  com- 
mon amongst  the  Greeks)  were  usually 
exhibited  at  their  shows,  and  appear 
to  have  been  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion ;  for  Aristotle  (de  MundL  cap. 
6.),  paraphrased  by  Apuleius  (de 
Mund.  p.  741.)  speaks  of  some  which 
moved  their  limbs,  hands,  head,  and 
eyes  in  a  very  natural  manner. 

NICETE'RIUM  {piKtrrhpiov).  A 
prize  of  victory,  or  reward  of  valour, 
like  the  phalarre  or  torquis,  which  the 
recipient  wore  on  his  breast  or  neck 
(Juv.  iii.  68. ),  as  we  do  crosses  and 
ribands  ;  but  the  word  is  properly 
Greek,  and  has  reference  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  customs  of  that  nation. 

NIMBUS.  In  its  ordinary  signi- 
fication, is  applied  to  gloomy  and 
troubled  weather,  a  dark  and  stormy 
cloud,  a  shower  of  rain  ;  whence  it  is 
also  used  to  express  any  thing  which 
spreads  itself  like  a  cloud,  especially 
the  light  fleecy  vapour  which  poets 
ossign    to    their    gods    when    they 


appear  upon  earth  ;  as  a  lustrous  veil 
irradiated  by  the  heavenly  splendour 


which  emanates  from  them,  like  the 
nimb  round  Christian  saints,  and  the 
annexed  example,  representing  Iris, 
in  the  Vatican  Virgil.  (Virg.  jEn, 
X.  634.    Id.  ii.  615. 

2.  But  as  an  accessory  of  this  ex- 
tent would  be  generally  embarrassing 
in  the    conduct 

of  a  picture, 
the  ancient  ar- 
tists resorted  to 
the  expedient  of 
representing  the 
same  thing  in 
a  conventional 
manner  by  a 
circle  of  light 
thrown  only  round  the  head,  as  in 
the  annexed  example,  from  a  paint- 
ing of  Pompeii.  The  later  writers  de- 
signated this  circle  by  the  same  term 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn,  ii.  615.  iii.  585. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xxix.  31.  2.) ;  and  it 
formed  the  original  of  the  ghiy  or 
aureole  round  the  heads  of  Chris- 
tian saints.  Most  writers  ascribe 
the  use  of  the  nimbus  and  glory,  as 
now  explained,  to  the  Greek  firiwlaieos^ 
which  was  a  circular  disk  of  metal 
placed  horizontally  over  the  head  of 
a  statue  in  the  open  air,  to  protect  it 
from  the  weather  and  binl  stains 
(Aristoph.  Au.  1114.)  ;  an  object  of 
undoubted  utility  in  actual  use,  but 
scarcely  appropriate,  considering  the 
association  of  ideas  connected  with 
it,  to  be  adopted  as  an  ornament  for  a 
god  or  a  saint 

3.  A  linen  band,  ornamented  with 
gold  embroidery,  and  worn  by  fe- 
males across  the 
forehead  ( Isi- 
dor. Orig.  xix. 
31.  2.  Amob. 
ii.  72  Compare 
Plant  Pcpn,  i. 
2.  138.),  in  or- 
der to  contract 
its  size,  which 
produces  a  more 
juvenile  appearance  (compare  Pet 
Sat.  126.  15./rofM  minima,  as  a  mark 
of  beauty) ;   for  a  high  forehead  is 
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the  attribute  of  age,  which  bares  the  |  Jluentes,      Hence  the  word    is   also 
temples,  not  of  youth. 

4.  Nimbus  vitreus,  A  vessel  of 
glass,  supposed  to  be  used  for  cooling 
wine ;  and  so  termed,  because,  when 
filled  with  snow,  the  steam  on  the  < 
glass  gare  the  appearance  of  a  mist,  \ 
or  the  contents  of  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Mart  xiv.  112. 

NIVA'RIUS.  See  Colum,  2.  and 
Saccus,  3. 

NODUS.  A  knot;  by  which  cer- 
tain articles  of  apparel  were  tied  on 
the    top    of    the 


I 


shoulder,  instead 
of  being  fostened 
with  a  brooch 
(Jibula.  Virg. 
jEfL  vi.  301.), 
The  example  re- 
presents two  Ro- 
man soldiers  in 
their  military 
cloaks,  the  one  on 
the  leh  fiistened 
bj  a  nodus,  the 
oUier  with  a  fi- 
bula^  from  a  group  on  the  Column  of 
Tnjan.  The  rustic  at  p.  429.  play- 
ing the  monauloSf  has  an  exomis  fast- 
ened in  the  same  way,  which  was 
also  the  ordinary  costume  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mariners  (Plaut. 
MiL  IT.  4.  44.) ;  and  the  barbarians 
on  the  columns  are  frequently  repre- 
sented with  their  cloaks  {saga)  tied 
by  a  knot  like  the  above  figure. 
From  these  instances  it  will  be 
readily  imderstood  that  the  practice 
was  especially  characteristic  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  could  not  afiPord 
an  ornamental  fastening  ;  hence  it  is 
assigned  to  the  ferryman  Charon  to 
describe  his  poverty  and  occupation 
— sordidus  ex  humeris  node  dependet 
amictus.    Virg.  /.  c. 

2.  A  knot;  by  which  the  girdle 
(cmgulum)  was  tied  under  the  bosom 
(Virg.  jEn.  i.  320.);  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  a  small  ivory 
carving  of  Diana,  draped  in  the 
manner  described  by  Virgil  in  the 
passage  just  cited — nodo  sinus  coUecta 


I  applied  to  the  embroidered  girdle  of 

i  Venus.    (Mart.  vi.  13.)   See  Cestus. 

I  3.  A  knot ;  by  which  the  band  was 

I  tied  round  a  tuft  of  hair  (cirrus,  cO' 

I  rymbus,  crobylus). 


produced  by 

I  drawing  the  hair 

back    from    the 

roots  all  round 
I  the  head  into  a 
:  mass  at  the  occi- 
'  put,  as  shown  by 

the  annexed  ex- 
'  ample,  from  a  bas-relief  of  the  Vati< 
I  can  ;  a  fashion  frequently  adopted 
'  by  the  young  women  and  youths  of 
I  Greece,  and  common  to  some  of  the 

German  tribes.     Mart.  Spect.  iii.  9. 

Ep.  V.  37.  8.  Tac.  Germ.  38. 

4.  The  knot  or  thong  by  which 
'  the  common  leather  amulet  (bulla 
■  scurtea)  was  tied  round  the  neck  of 

poor    people's    children.      (Juv.    v. 
I  165. )   See  the  illustration  s.  Bulla,  2. 

5.  A  thong  attached  to  a  spear,  for 
'  the  purpose  of  discharging  it  with 
:  greater  power  when  used  as  a  missile 
,  (Sil.   Ital.  i.  318.);  more  commonly 

'  termed   Amentum  ;    where   see  the 
illustration. 

I      6.  The  knot  by  which  each  mesh 

'  of   a  net  is  fastened;    whence  the 
mesh  itself.     Manil.  v.  664. 

7.  A  wood- bud  on  the  branch  of  a 
tree  (Columell.  Arb.  iii.  4. )  ;  whence 
the  knot  produced  by  cutting  off  the 
minor  shoots  from  the  parent  branch 
(Liv.    i.    18.);     and    thence,    in    a 

,  special  sense,  the  club  of  Hercules, 
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which  is  always  represented  as  co- 
vered with  knots.  Senec.  Here.  (EL 
1661.     Clata,  3. 

NOMENCLA'TOR.  A  sort  of 
usher ;  a  slave  kept  by  great  person- 
ages amongst  the  Romans,  whose 
business  it  was  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  persons 
of  every  one  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
attending  his  master*s  levees,  so  that 
when  the  great  man  met  any  of  them 
out  of  doors,  the  nomenclator^  who 
accompanied  him,  announced  their 
names,  and  enabled  him  to  address 
them  personally,  or  pay  them  some 
little  appropriate  compliment ;  for  to 
pass  a  client  without  notice,  even  in- 
advertently, might  be  regarded  as  an 
affront,  and  possibly  be  resented  at 
the  next  elections.  (Cic  Alt,  iv.  1. 
Senec.  Ep.  27.)  In  great  houses, 
where  the  acquaintances  and  hangers 
on  were  very  numerous,  the  nomen- 
elator  arranged  the  order  of  prece- 
dence amongst  the  guests,  announced 
the  name  of  each  dish  as  it  was 
served  up,  and  enumerated  its  pecu- 
liar excellencies.  Pet.  Sat  47.  8. 
Senec.  Ep,  19.  Plin.  U.N,  xxxii.  21. 

NORMA  (ica«6i').  A  9qwure  for 
measuring  right  angles ;  employed  by 


whom  they  formed  a  distinct  body, 
being  especially  employed  to  commit 
to  writing  the  thoughts  of  their 
master  at  his  dictation.  Plin.  Ep. 
iil  5.  15.  ix.  26.  2.  Mart  xiv.  208. 

NOTA'TUS.  A  sUve  hramdtd 
on  the  forehead  with  certain  marks 
or  letters  declaratory  of  the  offence 
committed.     Mart  iii.  21. 

NOVA'CULA  «up6F>  A  knife 
with  a  very  sharp  edge,  employed  for 
shaving  Uie  hair  of  the  head  or 
beard,  like  our  razor,  (Pet  SaL 
103.  1.  Mart  ii.  66.  Suet  CaL  23. 
Compare  Cultellus  and  CuLiTBB, 
5.)  Martial  (vii.  61.)  implies  the 
same  name  to  the  assassin's  knife 
(«ica). 

NURILA'RIUM.  A  large  shed 
or  bam,  open  on  one  side,  and  situ- 
ated close  by  the  threshing-floor 
{area)^  which  was  in  the  open  air, 
in  order  to  house  grain  until  it 
was  threshed  out,  and  shelter  it 
from  sudden  or  partial  showers. 
Varro,  R,R,  L  13.  5.  ColnmeU.  ii. 
21.3. 

NUDUS  (yvtip6s).  Unciad;  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  denoting  absolute 
nakedness ;  thence,  in  common  lan- 
guage, McatUify  or  imperfectfy  dad, 
denoting  a  person  of  either  sex  who 


carpenters,  masons,  builders,  &c  to 
prove  that  the  angles  are  true.  (Vi- 
truv.  viL  3.  Plin.  xxxvi.  51.)  It 
was  formed  in  two  ways ;  either  by 
two  rules  (regula)  joined  together 
at  right  angles,  or  by  a  flat  piece 
of  board  with  a  right  angle  cut  out 
of  it ;  both  of  which  are  exhibited 
in  the  illustration,  from  sepulchral 
marbles. 

NOSOCOMI'UM  (voaoKo/uToy). 
A  hospital,  or  infirmary  for  the  poor. 
Imp.  Justin.  Cod,  1.  2.  19.  and  20. 

NOTA'RII.  Short-hand  writers; 
belonging  to  the  class  of  slaves 
termed    generally   lihrarii,    amongst 


is  divested  of  all  dothing  except  that 
which  ii  worn  next  the  skin  —  the 
Roman  of  his  toga,  the  Greek  of  his 
pallium  —  as  we  say  wsdre»9ed  of  a 
man  without  his  coat,  or  of  a  female 
without  her  gown.  But  the  Latia 
nvdus,  as  well  as  the  Greek  yvppis, 
appear  to  have  indicated  tonieChliig 


NUMBLLA. 


NTMPHiEUM. 
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more  than  tbe  mere  absence  of  an 
outer  garment  (amietiis)  over  tbe 
tonic  ;  for  both  words  are  partica- 
larlj  naed  in  describing  the  bard- 
working  population,  agricultnral  la- 
bonrers,  ploughmen,  &c.  (Hesiod. 
Op.  391.  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  299. 
Aurel.  Vict  Vir.  lUvttt.  17.).  who 
either  wore  an  exomis  (wood-cut,  p. 
269.)»  or  a  very  short  funic  girt  high 
up  above  tbe  knees,  as  tbe  left-hand 
figure  in  tbe  annexed  illustration 
from  a  Pompeian  painting;  and  in 
respect  of  women,  as  descriptive  of 
one  who  escapes  from  danger  in  a 
hurried  flight  and  half  dressed  (Xen. 
Anab,  L  10.  3) ;  or  of  the  young 
Doric  virgins  who  contended  m  tbe 
gymnasium  (Aristoph.  Zy«.  82.), 
and  wore  a  very  small  chemise,  not 
reaching  to  tbe  knees,  and  leaving 
the  right  shoulder  exposed  (Pausan. 
T.  16.  2.),  precisely  as  shown  by  tbe 
right-hand  figure,  from  a  statae  in 
IIm  Vatican.  In  all  these  instances, 
the  style  of  clothing,  which  scarcely 
ooneemls  the  person,  really  does  sug- 
gest a  notion  of  nudity ;  but  that  is 
not  so  obviously  the  case  when  a 
penon  wears  an  ordinary  tunic,  with- 
out an  amidus  over  it  (see  the  ex- 
amples s.  Tunica);  besides  which 
both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a 
separate  word  to  distinguish  that 
kind  of  dbhabille  ;  viz.  fAovoxtruv  or 
oUxifrmf^  and  Tunicatus. 

NUBfEI/LA  and  NUMEL'LUS. 
A  contrivance  devised  for  tbe  pur- 
pose af  keeping  men  and  animals 
m  A  fixed  position  without  tbe  power 
of  motion,  while  under  tbe  infliction 
of  punishment  (Non.  tt,  v,  p.  144. 
Plant  Am.  iii.  2.  5.),  the  operations 
of  the  veterinary  (Columell.  vi.  19. 
2.),  or  any  process  for  which  steadi- 
nefli  of  posture  was  deemed  requisite. 
(Id.  vii.  8.  6.)  It  was  made  like  a 
pair  of  stocks  for  tbe  neck,  with  two 
boards  or  bars  sliding  in  grooves 
a^anift  the  sides  of  two  strong  up- 
ni^ita,  so  as  to  open  and  shut  at 
are,  which  allowed  the  head  to 
I  between  them,  and  when  closed. 


acted  as  a  grip  round  the  neck.    (Co- 

I  lumelL    vi.   19.  2  )     The   legs  were 

then  picketted  by  thoogs  roand  the 

I  ankles,    or    fetlocks,    if    necessary. 

!  Festus.  *.  r. 

I       NUM'IDA.     An  outrider,  or  am- 

rier-a-cheval !  a  slave  who  rode  be- 

I  fore  bis  master's  carriage,  to  clear 

I  the  way,  announce  his  approach,  or 

'  for  the  sake  of  ostentation  ;   gene- 

I  rally,  a  Numidian,  a  race  of  people 

,  who  were  famoas  for  their  horseman- 

I  ship.      Senec.  Ep,  87.  Ih.  123.  Tac. 

Hist.  ii.  40.   Inscript  ap.  Marin.  Fr. 

Arv,  p.  691. 

NUFTA     (i^M<^).       A    hriiti 
■  meaning,  literally,  a  female  who  is 
I  covered    with    a    veil 
I  (from  nubere),  because 
tbe  Roman  women  en- 
'  veloped        themselves 
from  bead  to  foot  in  a 
large     yellow-coloured 
veil  at  tbe  wedding,  as 
shown  by  tbe  annexed 
figure  of  a  bride,  in  a 
Roman  bas-relief,    re- 
presenting a  marriage 
ceremony.      Cic.    Ov. 
Css.  Juv.  &c. 

NUP'TIiE  (ydfios).  A  wedding; 
marriage  nuptials.  See  Matrimo- 
NiUM  and  CoNP ARREATio ;  under 
which  the  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
explained. 

NYCTOSTRATE'GUS.  A  title 
adopted  under  tbe  empire  instead  of 
the  old  Pripfectus  Vigilum,  to  desig- 
nate tbe  officer  who  commanded  the 
city  watch,  and  went  his  rounds  at 
night,  attended  by  a  guard,  to  pro- 
tect the  citizens  from  fire,  robbeiy, 
bouse  breaking,  &c.  Arcad.  Dig, 
.'50.  4.  18.  §  12. 

NYMPHiE'UM  or  NYMPHE'- 
UM  (fi6fi^toy  or  Nv/t^oibv).  Lite- 
rally, a  building  dedicated  to  the 
Nymphs  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxv.  48.); 
by  which  was  understood  a  grand 
and  lofty  chamber,  decorated  with 
columns,  statues,  and  pictures,  and 
having  a  stream  of  spring  water 
gushing  frx>m  a  fountain  in  its  centre 
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OBBA. 


OB8ERATCS. 


( Liban.  Antioch.  p.  372.),  so  as  to 
form  a  cool  and  agreeable  retreat  for 
the  resort  of  a  luxorioos  population. 
(Philostr.  iv.  8.)  Many  edifices  of 
this  description  are  enumerated  by 
P.  Victor  ( Urb.  Rom. )  in  the  city  of 
Rome;  and  other  writers  generally 
speak  of  them  in  connection  with  the 
Therma  (Ammian.  xv.  7.  3.  Capitol. 
Gord,  32.  Cod.  Theodos.  et  Valent 
11.  42.  5.  and  6.),  to  which  establish- 
ments an  apartment  of  the  character 
described  would  form  a  most  appro* 
priate  appendage. 

O. 

OBBA  (Hfiei^).  A  particular 
kind  of  drinking-cup  (Pers.  v.  148. 
Varro,  ap.  Non.  *.  r.  p.  545.),  made  of 
earthenware,  and  sometimes  of  wood, 
or  of  the  Spanish  broom.  (Non.  /.  c.) 
The  Latin  name  is  translated  by  the 
Greek  ifiSi^  in  the  glossary  of  Phi- 
loxenus ;  and  that  word  is  explained 
by  Athenaeus  (xi.  8.)  to  be  a  drink- 
ing vessel  with  a  -j^  , — 

sharp  point.     Di-  ^^^  *7 

oscorides  (v.  1 10.)  \^^_j/^ 

applies  it  to  the  ^^^'^^ 

lid    of    a    vessel  ^ 

used  for  making  quicksilver,  in  a 
passage  translated  by  Pliny  (^H.N. 
xxxiii.  41.),  who  employs  the  word 
calix  for  the  same  object.  The  fi- 
gure annexed,  from  an  original  of 
baked  clay,  corresponds  so  com- 
pletely with  all  these  particulars,  the 
pointed  form  of  Athenasus,  the  calix 
of  Pliny,  and,  when  inverted,  the  lid 
of  Dioscorides,  as  to  remove  all 
doubt  respecting  the  genuine  and 
characteristic  form  of  the  obba. 

OBBA'TUS.  Made  in  the  shape 
of  an  obba,  as  described  under  that 
word ;  applied  to 
the  skull  caps 
worn  by  Castor 
and  Pollux 

(Apul  Met  X. 
p.  284.),  which 
are  often  represented  on  works  of 


art  ending  in  a  sharp  point  at  the  top. 
like  the  example  annexed,  from  a 
painting  of  Pompeii.  Charon  wears 
a  cap  of  still  closer  resemblance  in 
shape  to  the  drinking-cup  delineated 
in  the  preceding  wood-cut  on  a  fic- 
tile vase  in  Stackelberg*s  Grab.  d. 
Hett.  PI.  47. ;  so  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  altering  the  reading  in 
the  passage  of  Apuleius,  as  some 
have  done. 

OBELIS'CUS  (6€t\l<rKos).  Lite- 
rally, a  small  spit ;  whence  applied 
to  other  things  which  pos- 
sess a  sharp  or  pointed  ex- 
tremity, like  a  spit ;  and 
especially  to  the  tall,  slender, 
rectangular  columns,  upon 
a  narrow  base,  and  terminat- 
ing in  a  point  at  the  top, 
which  were  originally  in- 
vented by  the  Egyptians, 
and  retain  their  ancient  name 
of  obelisk  with  us.  (Plin. 
//.  A^.  XXX vi.  14.  Ammian. 
xvii.  4.  6.)  The  illustration  repre- 
sents an  original  Egyptian  obelisk, 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  which 
was  originally  brought  to  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  decorating  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus,  in  the  Campus 
Martins. 

OBEX.  A  fastening  to  a  door. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  word  had 
any  special  meaning,  being  applied  in 
a  manner  which  admits  of  various  in- 
terpretations;  a  bolt,  for  instance, 
bar,  lock,  or  latch  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  may  be  considered  as  a 
genersd  term  applicable  to  any  of  the 
various  contrivances  adopted  by  the 
ancients  as  door  fastenings.  Ov. 
Met  xiv.  780.  Tac  Hist  iiL  80. 
Paulus  ex  Fest.  s.  Obices. 

OB'OLUS  (beo\6s).  A  smaU 
piece  of  Greek  money,  originally  of 
silver  coinage,  but  in  later  times  of 
bronze ;  and  of  which  there  were 
two  standards  —  the  Attic,  worth 
about  IJd  of  our  money,  and  the 
^ginetan,  worth  about  2{d.  Vitmv. 
iil  1.  7. 

OBSERA'TUa     Fattened  with  a 


OBdTRAGULUM. 


f>CREA. 
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Ss&A,  which  see.  Terent  Eun, 
IT.  6.  25.  Liv.  V.  41.  Mart.  vii. 
20,  21. 

OBSTRAG'ULUM.  The  flat 
leather  strap  or  thong  with  which  a 
shoe  of  the 
kind  called 
crtpida  was 
bound  round 
the  foot, 

passing  be- 
tween the 
great  and  first  toe,  and  over  the  in- 
step, as  shown  by  tiie  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  a  Greek  marble.  Extrava- 
gant persons  had  these  sometimes 
studded  with  pearls.  Plin.  H.N, 
iz.  56. 

OBSTRIGIL'LUM.  A  particu- 
lar kind  of  shoe,  which  had  the  lap- 
pets for  the  strings  sewed  ^^ 
on  to  the  sole  at  each  ^^P^'^\ 
side,  as  shown  by  the  ^"T^'--  ^ 
annexed  example,  from  a  ^ 
Pompeian  painting.  Isidor.  Orig, 
six.  34.  8. 

OBTURA'CULUM  and  OBTU- 
RAMEN'TUM.  A  stopper,  bung, 
or  cork,  for  closing  the  month  of  a 
bottle,  jtu*,  or  aujrthing 
of  a  like  nature,  some- 
times made  of  cork,  and 
sometimes  of  glass.  (Mar- 
eelL  Empir.  35.  Plin. 
H.N,  xvl  13.)  The 
example  represents  a  glass  bottle 
and  stopper,  from  a  Pompeian  paint- 
ing. 

OCCA'TIO  (fi^\oK(nt(a).  The 
process  of  breaking  up  the  clods  of 
earth  left  by  the  plough  (Cic.  Sen, 
15.),  which  we  call  harrowing.  It 
was  effected  by  drawing  a  hurdle 
ieraUM)  over  the  land,  or  a  wooden 
frame  set  with  teeth  (dentata),  simi- 
lar to  our  harrow,  often  weighted  by 
the  driver  standing  upon  it;  and 
in  very  stiff  soils  the  clods  were 
broken  and  levelled  by  hand,  with  a 
hemTy  pronged  instrument  (jasirum), 
possessmg  the  properties  of  a  rake 
and  hoe.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xviii.  49.  §  3. 
Virg.    Geor^f.   i.   94,  95.)    But   the 


most  approved  practice  amongst  the 
old  Romans  was  to  subdue  the  land 


A 


by  repeated  cross  ploughings  instead 
of  harrowing.  (Columell.  ii.  4.  2. 
Plin.  /.  c.  §  2.)  The  illustration  re- 
presents  the  process  as  performed  in 
Egypt,  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  in 
which  one  man  sows  the  seed,  while 
the  occator  covers  it  with  his  harrow. 

OCCA'TOR  (/8«Aoic«JirM).  One 
who  harrows,  as  explained  by  the 
preceding  article  and  illustration. 
Columell.  ii.  13.  1.  Plant  Capt 
iii.  .5.  3. 

OCELLA'TA.  Marbles;  for  boys 
to  play  with.  Suet.  Aug.  83.  Varro, 
<ip.  Non.  s.  Margaritum,  p.  213. 

OC'REA  iKyrjfds).  A  greave  or 
leggin ;  that  is,  a  piece  of  defensive 
armour  which  covered  the  shin  bone 
from  the  ankle 
to  a  little  above 
the  knee  (Varro, 
L.  L.  v.  116.), 
being  fastened 
by  straps  and 
buckles  at  the 
back  of  the 
leg,  which  part 
was  left  unco- 
vered. It  was 
made  of  various  metals,  tin  or  bronze, 
modelled  to  the  form  and  sixe  of  the 
person's  leg  by  whom  it  was  worn, 
and  often  highly  ornamented  by  ar- 
tistic designs  embossed  or  chased 
upon  it.  The  illustration  exhibits  a 
pair  of  original  bronze  greaves,  from 
Pompeii,  represented  in  three-quarter 
front  and  in  profile ;  the  buckles  by 
which  they  were  fastened  on  the  legs 
are  seen  at  the  sides,  and  a  number 
of  small  holes  all  round  the  edges,  by 
which  the  linings  were  fastened  into 
them.  The  originals  are  entirely 
3  M 
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OCREATUS. 


CECUS. 


corered  with  ornamental  chasing 
orer  the  sor&ces  left  plain  in  oar 
engraring,  on  account  of  the  small 
leale  on  which  the  drawing  is  made. 

2.  A  hunter's  leggin  or  lK)ot  ; 
poetically  for  Pero  ;  which  see. 
Virg.  Martt.  121. 

OCREA'TUS.  Wearing  grtavtM. 
The  Greeks  and  Etruscans  wore  a 
pair,  one  on  each  leg, 
as  firequently  repre- 
sented on  their  fic- 
tile vases,  and  ezhi- 
hited  by  the  annexed 
figure,  which  forms 
an  ornament  to  the 
front  of  the  ridge 
piece  in  a  bronze  hel- 
met found  at  Pom- 
peii ;  the  Samnites, 
and  the  gladiators 
equipped  like  theoi, 
wore  only  one,  and  that  upon  the 
left  leg  (Liv.  ix.  40.  Juv.  vi.  256.) ; 
and  the  heavy  infantry  of  the  Ro- 
mans also  wore  a  single  greave,  but 
on  their  right  leg  ( Veg.  Mil.  i.  20.) ; 
for  it  was  their  system  to  come  at 
once  to  close  quarters,  and  decide 
the  battle  at  the  sword's  point,  the 
right  leg  being  consequently  in  ad- 
vance and  unprotected — a  position 
exactly  the  reverse  of  the  one 
adopted  by  those  who  use  a  spear, 
either  for  thrusting  or  hurling. 

2.  When  applied  to  huntsmen,  as 
by  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  3.  234.  poetically 
used  for  Peronatus  ;  which  see. 

OCTASTY'LOS  {hvTiutrrvXoi), 
Oetasfyle;  that  is,  which  has  a  row 
of  eight  columns,  in  front  of  the  pro- 
naos.     Vitruv.  iii.  3.  7. 

OCTOPH'ORON  or  OCTA'- 
PHORON.  A  pahmquin  {lecticd) 
carried  by  eight  slaves  (Suet.  Co/. 
43.  Cic.  Q.  Fr,  ii.  10.  Mart  vi.  84.), 
in  the  manner  shown  by  the  illus- 
trations 8.  AssER,  1.  and  Phalan- 

OARn. 

OCULARIA'RIUS.  One  who 
fbllowed  the  trade  of  making  false 
eyes,  of  glass,  silver,  or  precious 
•tones,  which    were    frequently  in- 


serted in  marble  statues.  Inscript. 
ap.  Grut.  645.  1.  ap.  Fabretti,  p.641. 
n.  357. 

OCULA'RIUS.  An  oadist 
(Scrib.  Comp.  37.);  often  connected 
with  medicuM  or  chintrffus.  Celsos, 
vi.  6.  8.  InscripL  ap.  Grut.  400.  7. 

ODE'UM  (t^tTo^).  The  Odtum; 
a  small  theatre  with  a  convex  root 
built  by  Pericles  at  Athens  for  mu- 
sical performances  (jf9aL  Plutarch, 
PericL  13.  Vitruv.  v.  9,  10.).  Hence 
the  name  was  adopted  for  any  small 
theatre  covered  with  a  roof  {theatrum 
tectum),  and  appropriated  as  a  concert 
room.     Suet  Dom.  5. 

OE'CUS  or  -OS  {oUos).  Literally, 
the  Greek  name  for  a  house  Latin- 
ized ;  and  for  a  particular  apartment 
in  a  house  ;  originally  of  Greek  de- 
sign, but  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
Roman  architects,  who  introduced 
several  novelties  into  its  constructive 
details.  In  general  style  of  arrange- 
ment, it  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  atrium,  with  the  exception  of 
being  a  close  apartment,  covered  en- 
tirely by  a  roof,  without  any  opening 
(compluvium)  in  the  centre  ;  and  was 
principally,  though  not  exclusively* 
used  as  a  banquetting  ]udl,',bat  sur- 
passing in  height  and  area,  as  well  as 
splendour,  the  ordinary  dining-room 
(tricUnium).  (Vitruv.  vL  7.  2.  and 
4.  Plin.  H.N,  xxxvi.  60.)  These 
apartments  were  built  in  four  diffe- 
rent styles,  each  designated  by  an 
epithet  descriptive  of  the  oonstmo- 
tion  employed,  or  naming  the  country 
from  which  the  particular  plan  was 
borrowed,  or  where  it  was  most  in 
use  :  viz. 

1.  (Ecus  Utrattyhs,  The  four- 
columned  oecus  resembled  an  atrium 
of  the  same  name  (wood-cut  «.  Atri- 
um 2. ),  excepting  that  it  had  no  n»- 
piuvium,  and  the  roof  covered  the 
square  within  the  four  columns,  as 
well  as  the  aisles  all  round  them. 
Vitruv.  vi.  3.  8. 

2.  (Ecus  CorimthiuM.  The  Corin- 
thian oecus  resembled  an  atrium 
of  the  same  name  (see  wood-cot  «. 
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Atrium,  3.)>  excepting  that  it  had  a 
▼aulted  roof,  supported  upon  columns 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  side- 
walls,  but  without  any  opening  in 
the  centre  or  impluvium  below.  Vi- 
truT.  Ti.  3.  9. 

3.  (Ectu  JSgyptius,  The  Egyp- 
tian oecus  was  more  splendid  than 
the  last  described,  having  its  roof 
over  the  central  portion  of  the  saloon 
supported  upon  a  double  row  of  co- 
lumns, like  a  basilica  (see  wood-cut 
p.  81.),  and  thus  a  story  higher  than 
the  sides,  which  projected  like  wings 
all  round,  and  were  covered  with  a 
flat  roof  and  pavement,  forming  a 
promenade  round  the  central  and 
higher  portion  of  the  building.  Vi- 
tmv.  vi.  3.  9. 

4.  (Ecus  Cyzicenus.  The  Cyzi- 
cene  cbcus,  which  was  a  novelty  in 
Italy  at  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  though 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  Greece, 
was  principally  intended  for  summer 
use;  its  characteristic  peculiarity 
eootisted  in  having  glass  doors  or 
windows  reaching  down  to  the 
ground,  in  order  that  the  persons  re- 
clining at  table  might  enjoy  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  on  all 
sides.    Vitruv.  vL  3.  10. 

CENOPH'ORUM  (olyo<p6poy),  A 
basket  or  portable  case  for  trans- 
porting small  quantities  of  wine  from 
place  to  place;  especially  for  the 
supply  of  persons  on  a  journey  who 
preferred  carrying  their  own  wine 
with  them  to  taking  the  chance  of 
buying  what  they  could  upon  the 
road.  Hor.  Sat,  i.  6.  108.  Pers. 
▼.  140. 

(ENOPH'ORUS  (oiyo<p6pos).  A 
slave  who  carried  the  wine  basket 
{tntophonem)  last  described.  Such  a 
character  was  represented  by  one  of 
die  stiitues  of  Praxiteles,  which  went 
by  the  name.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
19.J  10. 

(ENOPCLIUM  (olyowiiKiop).  A 
wine  shop;  like  the  modem  beer 
shop  and  public  house;  from  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  ^sup- 
plied themselves  daily  with  the  re- 


quisite quantity  of  wine  consumed  at 
each  meal.     Plant.  As,  L  3.  48. 

OFFEN'DIX.  Plural  offendices; 
the  strings  by  which  the  apex^  or 
cap  worn  by  cer- 
tain orders  of  the 
priesthood,  as  the 
Jlamines  and  Sa- 
lii  for  instance, 
was  fastened  un- 
der the  chin,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example,  from 
a  Roman  bas-relief.     Festus,  s,  v. 

OFFICrNA  (ipyaaHipioy),  A 
workshop  J  manufactory^  or  place  in 
which  any  handicraft  trade  is  carried 
on  (Cic  Off,  i.  42.)  ;  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  tabema,  a  shop 
where  retail  goods  are  sold,  and  from 
apotheca,  a  magazine  or  store;  the 
particular  kind  being  indicated  by 
the  name  of  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  it  ;  as,  officina  fuUonum 
(Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  40.  §39.),  of 
fullers  and  scourers ;  tingentium  (Id. 
ix.  62.),  of  dyers;  ctrariorum  (Id. 
xvi.  8.),  of  smiths;  cetariorum  (Co- 
lumell.  viii.  17.  12.),  of  dry  salters ; 
and  so  on. 

OL'ITOR.  A  kitchen  gardener, 
as  contradistinguished  from  topia- 
riusy  who  attended  to  the  shrubs  and 
evergreens.  Columell.  x.  229.  Id. 
xi.  1.2. 

OLITCRIUS,  sc.  hortus,  a  kit- 
chen garden  (Ulp.  Dig.  50,  16.  198.  ; 
sc  forunij  a  vegetable  market  Liv. 
xxi.  62. 

OLLA.  A  large  jar  or  pot  of 
very  common  use  and  manufacture, 
being  formed 
of  baked  earth 
(Columell.  viiL 
8.  7.  Id.  xii. 
43.  12.),  though 
sometimes  me- 
tal was  em- 
ployed for  the 
same  object 
(Avian.  Fab,  xi.  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv. 
20.)  It  had  a  flat  bottom,  swelling 
sides,  very  wide  mouth,  and  lid  to 
cover  it;  and  was  employed  fbr 
3  M  2 
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many  purposes,  especially  for  cook- 
ing, like  the  French  pot-ii-feu,  and 
for  preserving  fruits ;  whence  grapes 
kept  in  jars  are  called  oUares  uva. 
(Columell. /.c.  Mart.  vii.  20.)  The 
illustration,  from  a  painting  at  Pom- 
peii, shows  all  these  particulars. 

2.  OUa  OMuaria,  or  cineraria.  An 
earthenware  jar  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion, in  which  the  bones 
and  ashes  of  the  dead 
were  enclosed  after  burn- 
ing, and  deposited  in  the 
sepulchral  chamber.  (In- 
script  ap.  Murat  917. 
1.  ap.  Grut  626.  6.) 
OUa  of  this  kind  were 
mostly  employed  for 
persons  of  the  humbler  classes,  many 
of  them  being  deposited  in  one  vault 
(wood-cut  *.  Sepulcruh  Com- 
mune); sometimes  standing  under 
niches  round  the  walls  of  the  cham- 
ber, but  more  commonly  buried  up 
to  the  neck  in  them,  as  shown  by  the 
following  wood-cut  The  example 
annexed  represents  an  original  found 
in  one  of  the  sepulchres  excavated  in 
the  Villa  Corsini  at  Rome;  the 
mouth  is  covered  with  a  tile  or  lid 
(opfTcti/inn),  on  which  the  name  of 
the  person  whose  ashes  were  con- 
tained inside  is  inscribed ;  which  ex- 
plains an  inscription  in  Muratori 
(1756.  7.),  Otfa  qwt  sunt  operculis 
tt  Htulig  marvwreis. 

OLLA'RIUM.  A  niche  in  a  se- 
pulchral vault,  in  which  a  cinerary 
olia  was  deposited  (Inscript  ap.  Fa- 
bretti,  p.  13.  No.  60.%  mostly  in 
pairs,  like  pigeons  in  a  nest,  whence 


missiles  and  stones  of  great  weight 
It  is  described  at  length  by  Ammianns 
(xxiii.  4.);  but  the  details  of  ma- 
chinery are  always  obscure,  when  the 
actual  form  of  the  olgect  itself  is  un- 
known. 

ONERA'RIA.  (Cic.  AU.  x.  12.) 
See  Navis,  1. 

OP'A  or  OP'E  (Ml).  A  Greek 
term,  for  which  the  Roman  architects 
employed  the  word  columbarium. 
(Vitruv.  iv.  2.  4.)  It  signifies  the 
bed  or  cavity  in  which  the  head  of  a 
tie-beam  (tignum)  rests;  whence  the 
space  between  one  opa  or  tignum  and 
another  was  termed  metopa  or  inter- 
tignium, 

OPER'CULUM  (ir<rf/ia).  A  lid 
or  cover  for  a  jar,  pot,  or  other  vessel 
of  similar  description.  (Cato,  R.  R. 
104.  Columell.  viii.  8.  7.)  See  the 
three  last  illustrations. 

2.  Operculum  ambulatorium.  A 
sliding  or  moveable  lid,  which  might 
be  depressed  or  raised,  so  as  to  cover 
exactly  the  contents  in  the  vessel  it 
belonged  to,  like  that  now  used  fbr 
snuff  and  tobacco  jars.  The  Romans 
sometimes  covered  their  beehives 
with  lids  of  this  kind,  in  order  that 
the  size  of  the  honeycomb  and  hive 
might  be  exactly  proportioned  to 
each  other.     Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  47. 

OPERIMEN'TUM.  A  general 
name  for  anything  which  serves  as  a 
cover  or  covering. 

OPIF'ERiE.     Probably   a  cor- 
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also  termed  columbarium.  The  il- 
lustration represents  two  niches,  each 
with  a  pair  of  jars  in  it  from  a  se- 
pulchre near  Rome. 

ON'AGER.     A   powerful   engine 
employed  in  sieges  for  discharging 
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ropes  attached  to  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  sail  yard  {antenna),  for  the 
purpose  of  hracing  the  yard  round 
to  the  wind,  called  by  oar  sailors  the 
hraeet.  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4.  6. 
Horn.  Od,  V.  260.)  They  are  very 
plainly  indicated  in  the  example  an- 
nexed, from  the  device  on  a  terra- 
cotta lamp,  each  handled  by  a  differ- 
ent sailor  in  the  act  of  bracing  round 
the  yard  by  their  assistance. 

OPIFICI'NA.  (Plaut.  Mil.  iii.  3. 
6.)  Same  as  OrnciNA;  which, 
thoogh  a  contraction,  is  the  more 
ufiial  form. 

OPIL'IO  (o/oxrfAos).  A  shepherd, 
or   a  shepherd  boy  who   watches    a 


flock  of  sheep  at  pasture.  (Plaut. 
Am.  iii.  1.36.  Columcll.  vii.  3.  13.  xi. 
I.  18.)  The  illustration  is  from  an 
ancient  manuscript  of  Virgil  in  the 
Vatican  library. 


OPISTHOiyOMUS  {iwiff06^fio$). 
A  private  chaml)er,  like  the  modem 
sacristy,  built  at  the  back  of  a  temple. 
Front,  ad  M.  Ca?8.  1.  8.  ed.  Ang. 
Maio. 

OPISTHCyGRAPHUS  (5»i<rW- 
ypoupos).  Written  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper,  or  backed,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called  by  our  compositors  ;  a 
practice  not  habitual  to  the  ancients, 
but  adopted  sometimes  for  economy, 
especially  in  the  case  of  foul  copies 
which  were  intended  to  be  written 
out  fair  afterwards.  Plin.  Ep,  iii. 
5.  17. 

OPOROTHE'CA  or  OPORO- 
THE'CE  {drrccpoBiiKfi).  A  store  for 
preserving  autumnal  fruits,  such  as 
pears,  apples,  grapes,  &c.  Varro, 
li.  R.  i.  2.  10.  Id.  i.  59.  2. 

OPPESSULA'TUS.  (Apul.  Met 
i.  p.  16.  ix.  p.  ,198.  Amniian.  xxxi. 
13.  15.)  Fastened  with  a  Pessulus  ; 
which  see. 

OP'PIDUM.  Generally,  a  town ; 
thence,  in  a  special  sense,  the  mass  of 
buildings  occupying  the  straight  end 
of  a  circus  ( Nsevius  ap.  Varro,  L.  L. 
V.  133.  Festus,  s.  v.),  which  included 
the  stalls  for  the  horses  and  chariots 
(carceres),  the  row  of  seats  above, 
where  the  musicians  and  spectators 
sat,  the  gate  between  them,  through 


which  the  Circensian  procession  en- 
tered the  course  (^porta  pompo'),  and 
the  towers  which  flanked  the  whole 
on  either  side,  all  which  together 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  town, 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  example, 
representing  the  oppidum  in  the  cir- 
COB  of  Caracalla  near  Rome,  restored 
from  the  existing  remains,  which  are 
very  considerable.  One  stall  has 
been  added  on  each  side  of  the  en- 


trance, because  there  were  generally 
fourteen,  though  this  particular  cir- 
cus, which  was  a  very  small  one, 
only  had  twelve.  Its  general  situa- 
tion as  regards  the  rest  of  the  edifice 
is  shown  by  the  ground-plan,  p.  165. 
A  A  and  B.,  and  a  portion  in  elevation, 
belonging  to  the  hippodrome  once 
existing  at  Constantinople,  at  p.  166. 
OPTIONES.  Deputies  or  a4ju- 
tants  in  the  army,  whom  the  superior 
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officers  and  centurions  had  the  power 
of  appointing  to  assist  them  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  or  to  per- 
form their  duty  for  them  in  case  they 
were  themselves  invalided,  or  other- 
wise incapacitated.  Varro,  L.  L,  v. 
91.  Veg.  iVt/.  ii.  7. 

OPTOSTRCTUM.  A  flooring 
made,  or  paved,  with  hricks.  Not. 
Tires,  p.  164. ;  from  oirros,  coctus, 
and  <rrpoor6vj  stratunu 

O  R  A.  A  hawser,  or  cahle  hy 
which  a  vessel  is  made  fast  to  the 
shore,  and  which  was  thrown  out 
from  the  stem,  whilst  the  anchor  and 
its  cable  (ancorale)  kept  the  head 
seawards.  Li  v.  xxiL  19.  Quint 
iv.  2.  41. 

ORA'RIUM.  A  scarf  or  hand- 
kerchief given  to  the  populace  by 
some  of  the  emperors  at  the  Circen- 
sian  games,  to  hold  up  and  wave  in 
the  air  as  a  sign  of  encouragement  to 
the  drivers.  Vopisc  Aurel.  48.  Au- 
gust. C.  Z>.  xxii.  8.  n.  7.  Compare 
Hieron.  Ep.  52.  9. 

ORBIC'ULUS.  KroUer  or  puUey 
revolving  upon  an  axis,  and 
having  a  groove  in  its  circum- 
ference for  the  rope  to  fit  into ; 
employed  as  a  mechanical 
power  for  raising  or  drawing 
weights  in  the  same  manner  as 
still  practised.  Cato,  R  R. 
iii.  6.  Vitruv.  x.  2.  passim. 

2.  A  small  roller  placed  at  each 
end  of  an  axle  or  cylinder,  to  make 
it  revolve  when  drawn  over  the 
ground  ;  applied  specially  to  the  re- 
volver of  the  dentated  cylinder  used 
for  threshing  out  com  in  the  ma- 
chine called  Plostellum  Punicum. 
Varro,  R.  R.  I  52.  1. 

3.  A  weight  made  in  a  flat  cir- 
cular form,  like  the  pulley,  such  as 
still  used  in  our  shops  ;  a  set  being 
made  of  different  sizes,  to  fit  one 
another,  of  which  a  specimen  is  en- 
graved by  Caylus  (viL  31.  1.),  from 
originals.  CoIumelL  iv.  30.  4.  ;  but 
the  passage  is  very  obscure. 

ORBI'LE.  Varro,  R.  R.  iii.  5. 
15. ;  but  the  meaning,  as  well  as  the 


reading  of  the  passage,  is  extremely 
'  doubtful.  Some  interpret  the  word 
.  to  mean  the  felloe  of  a  wheel; 
others  the  extreme  end  of  the  axle 
which  enters  the  nave.  Schneider 
would  read  orbis, 

ORBIS.     In  a  general  sense,  any- 
thing of  a  circular  shape;   particii- 
larly  such  as  are  of  a  flat  or  hollow 
circular  body,  in  contradistinction  to 
!  globus,  which  expresses  a  solid  roond. 

•  Thence  the  word  is  frequently  used, 
especially  amongst  the  poets,  for  any 
object  partaking  of  this  constructive 

I  form  ;  as,  the  disk  of  stone  or  metal 

j  employed   as  a  quoit  (Ov.  Fast  iii 

'  588.    Stat.   Theb.   vL   656.   Discus); 

the  dish  which  contains  the  objects 

to  be  weighed  in  a  pair  of  scales  (Ti- 

bull.  iv.  1.  44.  Lanx,  3.);  the  metal 

plate  employed   as   a   looking-glass, 

'  when  made  of  a  circular  shape  (Mart 

,  ix.  18.  Speculum)  ;  a  circular  shield 

*  (Pet  Sat  89.  61.  Stat  ThA.  iv. 
132.  Clipeus,  Parma);  the  circle 
of  a  finger  ring  (Ov.  Am,  ii  15.  6. 
Anulus)  ;  the  iron  tire  of  a  wheel 
(Virg.  Georg.  iii.  361.  Plin.  H,N. 
viii.  19.  Rota);  a  fillet  of  wool 
(Prop.  iv.  6.  6.  Infula)  ;  a  circular 
table  (Mart  xiv.  138.  Cilibamtum, 

:    MoNOPODIUM). 

2.  Orbis  oUarius  {j^s,  JEsch. 
Fragm,  Pollux,  yii.  150.  x.  130.  and 
Tpnrr^p,  Nicand.  ap.  Ath.  iv.  11.). 
A  round  flat  board  of  strong  wood, 
placed  over  the  heap  of  bruised  olive 
skins,  or  of  grapes  already  crushed 
by  treading,  when  they  were  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  press  beam  (nre- 
litm),  in  order  that  the  beam  might 
distribute  its  pressure  evenly  over 
the  whole  surface.  (Cato,  KR,  18.) 
See  the  article-  and  illustration  t. 
ToBcuLAR,  2.  where  it  is  indicated 
by  the  number  6,  and  which  will 
give  a  distinct  notion  of  its  use  and 
character. 

3.  (Tpox<Jj.  Geopon.  ix.  19.)  The 
grinding  or  bruising  stone  in  an  oliTe 
mill  (jtrapetum),  formed  of  a  circular 
mass  of  volcanic  stone,  made  flat  on 
one  side,  and  cylindrical  on  the  other. 
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in  order  to  coincide  with  the  circular 
shape  of  the  basin  (mortarium), 
roimd  which  it  worked.  (Cato,  /?.i?. 
xxii.  1.  cxxxvi.  6.  and  7.)  The  cha- 
racter and  action  of  these  stones  will 
be  better  understood  bv  referring  to 
the  article  and  illustration  m.  Trape- 
TU1I,  on  which  they  are  marked  by 
the  nombers  3. 3. 

ORCA  (6piai  or  (fpxa)-  An  ear- 
thenware yessel  of  considerable  size, 
bat  smaller  than  the  am- 
phora^ employed  for  holding 
pickled  fish  (Hor.  Sat  ii. 
4.  66.  Arist  Vesp,  676), 
dried  figs  (ColumelL  xii.  . 
15.  2.  Win.  H.  AT  xv.  21.),  ( 
oil  and  wine  (Varro,  B.  R.  \ 
L  13.  6.).  It  is  described 
as  haying  a  full  body,  sharp 
pointed  bottom,  small  mouth,  and 
long  narrow  neck  (Bartolom.  Font. 
Comment,  in  Pen.  iii.  48.),  precisely 
as  exhiUted  by  the  annexed  figure, 
which  represents  one  of  the  numerous 
earthenware  Tessels  discovered  in  the 
wine  cellar  of  which  a  description 
and  representation  is  inserted  p.  142. 
s.  Ceixa^  2.  The  form  of  the  vessel 
is  also  equally  well  adapted  for  the 
pnrpose  ascribed  to  by  Persius  (/.  c); 
whether  his  words  are  taken  to  mean 
a  dice  box  with  a  long  narrow  neck 
— (tnguMUt  coUo  non  f (Slier  orcte^  —  or 
to  deKribe  a  game  played  by  the 
Roman  children,  in  which  a  vessel  of 
this  kind  was  stuck  upright  in  the 
gnmnd,  for  boys  standing  at  a  certain 
distance  to  pitch  nuts  into  its  mouth. 

ORCHES'TA  {hpxn<rriis),  (Cas- 
siodor.  Var,  Ep,  iv.  51.)  Properly, 
a  Greek  word,  for  which  the  Romans 
osed  PANTOMiiins. 

ORCHESTOPOLA'RIUS  (Vx*'<^- 
Tcm6\os),  A  dancer  in  some  parti- 
cular style  not  ascertained,  beyond 
the  inference  collected  from  the 
name,  which  seems  to  imply  that  his 
art  consisted  in  spinning  his  body 
nnmd  and  round  with  great  rapidity, 
like  a  dancing  dervish  of  the  East ; 
from  i^xn*^''^**  saltator,  and  iro\4M, 
Firm.  Biath.  viii.  15. 


■       ORCHES'TRA  {ipx^arpa).     The 

.  orchestra  of  a  Greek  and  Roman 
theatre ;    which   occupied    a    corre- 

:  sponding  position,  as  regards  the  rest 
of  the  edifice,  with   the   pit  of  our 

I  theatres,  and  consisted  of  a  flat  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  building  at 
the  bottom,  circumscribed  by  the 
lowest  row  of  seats  for  the  spectators, 
and  the  boundary  wall  of  the  stage 
in  front,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 


wood-cut,  representing  a  view  in  the 
smaller  theatre  at  Pompeii,  in  which 
the  low  wall  on  the  lefk  forms  the 
boundary  to  the  stage,  and  the  flat 
semicircular  recess  on  the  right  the 
orchestra. 

2.  In  the  Greek  theatres,  the  or- 
chestra was  the  spot  where  the  Chorus 
stood  and  performed  its  evolutions, 
for  which  a  considerable  space  was 
required ;  consequently,  it  was  deeply 
recessed,  and  consisted  of  more  than 
a  semicircle,  as  shown  by  the  plan  of 
the  Greek  theatre  s.  Theatrum,  on 
which  it  is  marked  b.  Plans  of  ten 
different  theatres  discovered  in  Lycia 
are  enffraved  by  Spratt  and  Forbes 
(Travels  in  Lycia^  vol.  ii.  pi.  2.),  all 
of  which  possess  the  same  construc- 
tive form.  In  the  centre  of  the 
orchestra  was  the  thymele,  or  altar  of 
Bacchus. 

3.  In  the  Roman  theatres,  the  or- 
chestra has  a  close  affinity  with  our 
pit ;  for  as  the  Romans  had  no  chorus 
to  their  dramatic  representations,  it 
was  occupied  by  spectators,  being  ap- 
propriated for  the  accommodation  of 
the  senators  and  persons  of  distinc- 
tion (Suet  Aug.  35.    Nero,  12.  Jul. 
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39.)  ;  whence  the  word  is  used  to 
designate  the  upper  classes  as  opposed 
to  the  populace.  (Juv.  iii.  178.)  It 
was  likewise  much  smaller  than  the 
Greek  orchestra,  for  the  reason  al- 
ready given,  and  consisted  of  an 
exact  semicircle,  as  shown  by  the 
plan  of  the  theatre  at  Herculaneum  «. 
Theatrum,  on  which  it  is  marked  c. 

OR'CULA.  (Cato,  R.  R.  117.) 
Diminutive  of  Orca. 

ORDINA'RII.  A  general  name 
for  those  slaves  who  occupied  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  to  what  we  should 
call  tipper  servants  in  our  households, 
including  the  atriensis  or  house  por- 
ter, cellariwt  or  cellarman,  dispensa- 
tor  or  steward,  promus-condus,  pro* 
curator,  &c.  They  superintended  and 
directed  the  execution  of  menial  ser- 
vices, but  did  not  themselves  per- 
form them,  for  they  had  slaves  of 
their  own  (yicarii\  purchased  with 
their  own  money,  who  attended  upon 
them.  Suet.  Galb.  12.  Ulp.  Dig, 
47.  10.  15.  Id.  14.  4.  5. 

2.  Gladiatores  ordinarii.  Gladia- 
tors hrcd  and  trained  in  the  regular 
manner ;  that  is,  who  were  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  rules  of  their  art 
(Seneca,  Ben,  iii.  28.  Id.  Ep.  7. 
Compare  Suet  Aug.  45.),  as  opposed 
to  the  catervariif  who  fought  without 
science  and  in  tumultuous  bodies. 

ORDO.  In  a  general  sense,  a  row 
or  series  of  things  placed  in  regular 
order  of  succession  one  after  the 
other,  as  a  row  of  trees,  rank  or  file 
of  soldiers,  &c. 

2.  In  the  ancient  marine,  a  tier, 
jUe,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  translated, 
a  bank  of  oars,  varying  in  number, 
according  to  the  class  and  size  of  the 
vessel,  from  one  to  fifty.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  banks  or  ordines 
were  arranged  or  counted  is  still  in 
some  respects  a  subject  of  dispute, 
and  will  probably  remain  without  a 
satisfactory  solution,  unless  the  lucky 
discovery  of  some  artistic  representa- 
tion should  enable  future  antiquaries 
to  base  their  theories  upon  some 
better  authority  than  mere  conjec- 


ture; for  amongst  the  many  plaus 
which  have  been  suggested,  there  is 
not  one  entirely  free  fix>m  oligectioD. 
Those  which  appear  reasonable  upon 
paper,  and  have,  perhaps,  some  appa- 
rent classical  authority  to  lean  on, 
are  found  to  involve  mechanical  im- 
possibilities when  reduced  to  prac- 
tice ;  and  those  which  are  both  feasi- 
ble, and  proved  by  actual  experiment 
to  be  practicable,  must  still  be  ac- 
cepted with  hesitation,  because  they 
are  wanting  in  classical  authorities  to 
support  them.  Up  to  the  number  of 
five  banks,  we  have  pretty  clear  evi- 
dence, both  circumstantial  and  posi- 
tive, that  each  one  was  counted  by 
rank,  and  not  by  file ;  i.  e.  that  the 
entire  number  of  oars,  no  matter  bow 
many,  extending  in  a  line  from  the 
stem  to  the  stem,  formed  an  ordo  or 
bank.  Thus  Tacitus  describes  a  mo- 
neris,  or  vessel  which  had  only  one 
line  of  oars,  by  the  expression,  qua 
ordine  simplici  agebatur  (^HisL  t.  Sd.), 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  illostratioii, 
from  a  mosaic  discovered  near  Poi- 


zuoli.  In  the  bireme  or  vessel  with 
two  ordines,  it  is  equally  clear,  from 
other  words  in  the  same  passage  of 
Tacitus,  and  the  following  illustra- 
tion, ft>om  a  marble  bas-relief^  that 
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the  fintt  and  counted  in  rank  from 
the  bulwarks  to  the  water's  edge,  the 
lower  oar  ports,  and,  consequently, 
the  rowers'  seats,  being  placed  diago- 
nally under  the  first,  in  order  to  di- 
minish as  much  as  possible  the  inter- 
Tal  between  one  bank  and  the  other. 
That  the  same  principle  was  obseryed 
in  the  disposition  of  a  trireme  or 
Teasel  with  three  ordines^  and  each 
bank  counted  in  a  similar  manner  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  bulwarks,  is 
testified  by  the  expression  of  Virgil 
—  temo  conmrgunt  ordine  remi  (^n. 
▼.  120.),  and  the  annexed  illustration, 
from,  an  ancient  Roman  fresco  paint- 


ing, which  confirms  it.  A  similar 
construction  for  four  ordinet  is  indi- 
cated by  the  illustration  t,  Quadri- 
BBXI8,  in  which  the  banks  are  visibly 
four  deep,  in  an  ascending  line  from 
the  water,  though  the  individual  de- 
tails are  less  circumstantial  and  ex- 
plicit, from  the  minuteness  of  the 
detign,  which  is  only  the  device  upon 
a  coin;  and  we  may  thence  fairly 
conclude  that  a  fifth  ordo  was  dis- 
posed and  counted  in  the  same  way, 
because  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
experiments  that  a  series  of  five  oars 
ascending  in  a  slanting  direction 
fhmi  the  water's  edge  to  the  gunwale 
eonld  be  arranged  within  the  space 
of  nine  perpendicular  feet,  the  high- 
est point  of  elevation  from  the  water 
at  which  an  oar  could  be  poised  fh>m 
its  thowl  (jKiUmus)  to  be  handled 
with  effect  (Howell,  War  GaUiet 
if  Oe  AneienU,  pp.  49.  51 . )    Beyond 


this  number  the  difficulty  of  counting 
the  banks  commences,  and  coijectnre 
alone  takes  the  place  of  authority, 
whether  written  or  demonstrative. 
If  more  than  five  parallel  tiers  were 
placed  one  over  the  other,  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  use  the 
oar  in  a  sixth  tier,  the  fulcrum  being 
placed  so  high  above  the  water  that 
it  would  elevate  the  handle  above  the 
reach  of  the  rower,  or  hinder  the 
blade  from  touching  the  water,  or  the 
oar  must  be  of  such  an  inordinate 
length  that  the  part  in-board  would 
reach  from  one  side  of  the  vessel  to 
the  other,  and  beyond  it.  How  then 
are  we  to  account  for  a  vessel  with 
forty  banks  of  oars,  like  the  one 
built  by  Ptolemy?  The  most  plau- 
sible solution  is,  that,  in  all  the  larger 
class  of  vessels,  the  oars  were  dis- 
posed in  five  parallel  lines,  as  in  a 
quinquereme,  but  that  the  banks  or 
ordines^  after  the  number  of  five, 
were  counted  in  file  instead  of  in 
rank ;  i.  e.  each  ascending  file  of  five 
oars  from  the  water's  edge  was  called 
an  ordOf  but  the  number  of  banks  or 
ordinet  were  enumerated  from  stem 
to  stem,  instead  of  from  the  water  to 
the  gunwale.  Thus  a  vessel  with  ten 
banks  would  have  ten  files  of  oars, 
counted  from  stem  to  stem,  each  one 
of  five  deep  in  the  ascending  line,  as 
exhibited  by  the  following  diagram  ; 


a  vessel  with  forty  banks  would  pre- 
sent the  same  arrangement  of  five 
deep  in  file,  but  each  rank  betweefl 
stem  and  stem  would  contain  forty 
oar  ports  instead  of  ten  ;  a  lengui 
quite  within  reasonable  bounds,  for 
even  the  monerist  a  small  vessel,  in 
the  first  cut,  has  twenty-four. 

0'RE£  (xaXivdf).     A  snaffle  bUj 

for  riding  and  draught  horses.     (Ti- 

tinnius,   Nsevius,  Cato,  and   Coslius 

ap.  Vest.  M,  r.)    The  curb  bit,  as  \ 
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by  OS,  in  which  a  chain  is  pressed  I 
against  the  under  lip  and  jaw  by  the 
leverage  of  branches,  was  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  amongst  whom  the 
most  approved  bits  were  constructed 
with  great  regard  to  the  tenderness  ; 
of  the  animal's  mouth,  being  formed 
with  easy  supple  joints,  so  that  its 
action  was  elastic,  like  that  of  a 
chain,  and  the  substance  thick,  in 
order  that  it  might  bear  with  less 
seyerity  upon  the  parts,  by  distribu- 
ting its  surface  more  extensively 
over  them.     (Xen.  Eq.  x.  6.  seqq.) 


for  the  especial  purpose  of  dressing 
her  hair  (Ov.  A,  Am,  iiL  239.  Suet 
Claud.  40.  )>  npon  which  the  Roman 
women  bestowed  a  vast  deal  of  at- 
tention and  ingenuity,  judging  fkrom 

<i 
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All  these  properties  are  exhibited  in 
the  annexed  example,  from  an  ori- 
ginal of  bronze,  which  is  made  to 
bend  in  joints,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  circular  revolver,  midway  be- 
tween the  centre  and  bridle  rin^  on 
each  side,  which  induced  the  animal 
to  keep  his  tongue  and  mouth  in 
motion. 

OR'GANUM  (PfTftu^oi),  A  gene- 
ral name  given  to  any  instrument, 
machine,  or  contrivance  by  which 
human  labour  is  assisted  in  agricul- 
ture, architecture,  warfare,  &c. ;  dif- 
fering, however,  from  maehina  in  this 
particular,  that  it  required  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  from  the  person  using 
it,  whereas  that  only  wanted  brute 
force  or  numbers  to  work  it  (Vi- 
truv.  X.  I.  3.  Columell.  iiL  13.  12. 
Plin.  H.N,  xix.  20.)  Hence  the 
word  is  especially  given  to  musical 
instruments  (Quint  ix.  4.  10.  xi.  3. 
2a),  and  amongst  these,  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  one  from  which  our 
organ  is  descended  (Suet  Nero^  41. 
Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  27.  Id.  Heliog. 
32.)  ;  but  which  also  had  a  special 
name  of  its  own,  in  allusion  to  the 
water  originally  employed,  instead  of 
weights,  for  working  it.    See   Hy- 

DAAULUS. 

ORNA'TRIX.  A  female  slave, 
whose  chief  business  consisted  in  at- 
ttadiiig  the  toilette  of  her  mistress 


the  various  and  often  fkntastic 
coiffures  exhibited  in  the  nnmerou 
busts  remaining  of  the  Imperial  pe- 
riod. The  annexed  illustration  repre- 
sents an  omatrix,  in  a  Pompeiui 
painting,  dressing  her  mistress's  hair 
with  flowers,  some  of  which  are  aeen 
lying  on  the  toilette  table  bet^  lier. 

ORNFTHON  (6(m9^p).  An 
aviary  or  poultry-house,  forming  one 
of  the  principal  appurtenances  to  a 
fiirm,  or  country  villa,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  domesticated  birds  were 
reared,  kept,  and  fattened  for  tiie 
table.  These  buildings  were  con- 
structed and  laid  out  upon  a  very 
magnificent  scale  by  the  Roman  gen- 
try and  farmers.  Yarro>  /?.  B.  ill  3. 
Columell  viii.  3. 

ORPHANOTROPHPUM  (Vfa- 
uorpw^Toy).  An  agj/ivm  far  orpkaiu, 
where  they  were  supported  and  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expense.  Cod. 
Justin.  22. 

ORTHOORAPH'IA  (ip^ayfm^). 
A  geometricai  or  architecHtral  draw* 
ing,  representing  an  elevation  or  a 
section  of  a  bmlding;  the  first  of 
which  consists  in  showing  the  exter- 
nal front  of  the  edifice,  with  all  its 
parts,  apertures,  and  deoorstioos,  not 
in  perspective,  but  as  they  would  ap 
pear  to  the  eye  of  a  speetator  placed 
at  an  infinite  distance  tnm.  it ;  the 
latter,  in  showing  the  whole  plan  ol 
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e  interior  as  it  would  appear  in  like 
Hmer  if  the  external  wall  were  re- 
ored.  (VitruT.  L  2.  3.)  The 
signs  which  originally  accompanied 
e  work  of  Vitrayins  bein^  lost,  we 
iTe  no  example  left  of  this  style  of 
mwing  amongst  the  ancients  ;  but 
e  skill  they  exhibited  in  making  out 
tMind-plans,  or  mapping  (ic/mogra^ 
na)  will  stand  snrety  for  their  excel- 
Qce  in  this  other  branch  of  the  art 
ORTHOS'TATA  (dffBoardrns). 
iterally,  which  stands  upright; 
hence  employed  by  architects  to  de- 
innate  the  firont  or  ftcing  of  a  wall. 


mpoted  of  different  materials  fh>m 
e  internal  jpart  of  it ;  tIz.  of  regu- 
rly  laid  bncks  or  ashlar  outside  an 
regular  mass  of  rubble  (fartura), 

in  the  annexed  specimen  of  Ro- 
an building.     Vitruv.  it  8.  4. 
08CILLA'TIO(oi^pa).    A  swing, 

game  at  swinging  (Pet  SaL  140. 
y0n.  Fab.  130.  Festus  «.  Oscillum. 
Tf.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  389.);  a 
roorite    amusement  with   the  an- 


ents,  and  practised  much  in  the 
ne  manner  as  now,  excepting  that 
e  swing  had  four  le^  to  stand  upon 
e  ground  like  a  chair,  and  was  sus- 
oled  by  four  ropes  instead  of  two, 
indicated  by  the  example,  which 
presents  a  Greek  lady  swinging, 
om  a  design  upon  a  fictile  vase, 
beentire  composition,  in  the  original, 


contains  another  figure  standing  on 
the  ground  behind  the  swing,  with 
her  arms  extended,  in  the  attitude  of 
one  who  has  just  pushed  the  swing 
forward,  and  awaits  its  return,  to 
repeat  the  operation. 

OSCIL^LUM.  Diminutive  of  Os ; 
a  small  mask  or  image  of  the  foee ; 
more  especially  of  Bacchus,  which 
the  country  people  suspended  in  a 
vineyard  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
mask  turned  round  and  fronted  dif- 
ferent directions,  as  it  was  impelled 
by  the  action  of  the  wind ;  it  being  a 
current  belief  that  the  district  became 


fruitful  towards  which  the  aspect  of 
the  god  was  directed.  (Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  388—392.  Macrob.  Sat  i.  7.) 
The  illustration  represents  several  of 
these  osciiia  suspended  on  a  tree, 
I  Arom  an  engraved  gem  ;  and  an  ori- 
!  ginal  marble  mask  of  Bacchus,  in  the 
British  Museum,  with  a  ring  at  the 


top  for  hanging  it  up. 

OSSA'RIUM  and  OSSUA'RIUM. 
A  case  of  marble,  stone,  or  other  ma- 
terial within  which 
a  more  valuable 
vase,  containing  the 
bones  and  ashes  of 
the  dead,  were  fre- 
quently       enclosed, 

when    deposited    in    

the  sepulchral  cham-  lift 
ber.  (Inscript  ap» 
Orut  1043.  1.  lb,  915.  3.  ognuurivm 
viva  tibi  fecit  Ulp.  Dig.  47.  12.  2.) 
The  example  represents  the  original 
case,  in  which  the  cinerary  urn  of 
Agrippma  was  enclosed  when  deposi- 
3  N  2 
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ted  in  the  mauBoleum  of  Augustas, 
as  testified  by  the  inscription  upon  it ; 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Capitol 
at  Rome. 

OSTI  A'RIUS  (dvpcop6s).  The 
door  keeper  or  house  porter ;  a  slave 
who  sat  in  the  ]K)rter*s  lodge  (cella 
ottiaria.  Pet  Sat  29.  1.),  or  in  an- 
cient times  was  chained  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  entrance  (Id.  28.  8. 
Suet.  lih,  3.),  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  who  entered.    Same  as  Janitor. 

OS'TIUM  (»6pa).  In  strictness, 
designates  a  door  within  the  house, 
as  the  door  of  a  room  contradistin- 
guished from  the  street  door  (janua). 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xv.  7.  4.  Vitruv.  vi.  3. 


sage  (prothjprum),  at  the  Airther  end 
of  which  is  another  door,  the  astitm, 
I  half  closed  in  the  engraving,  which 
I  shuts  off  the  atriwn,  or  the  atJa  of  t 
i  Greek  house,  fh)m  the  entrance  pas- 
I  sage.      Vitruvius  styles   both  these 
duos  januas  (vi.  7.  1.) »  because  the 
distinction  above  mentioned,  though 
doubtless  an  accurate  one,  was  seldom 
observed,  the  word  ottium  being  com- 
monly   used    as    synonymous   with 
janua,  for  any  front  or  entrance  door, 
and  especially  for  the  entrance  to  a 
temple  (Vitruv.  vL  3.  6.),  an  exam- 
ple of  which  is  introduced  p.  342. 

2.  The  door  which  closed  the  front 
of  the   stalls  in  which  the  charioU 


6.)  This  distinction  is  clearly  drawn 
in  a  passage  of  Plautus  (Pert,  v.  1. 
6.),  ante  ostium  et  januam;  and  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  annexed  en- 
graving, representing  the  door- way 
of  a  house  at  Pompeii,  to  which  the 
ceiling  and  doors  are  restored,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  subject  more 
clear  and  comprehensible.  The  ja- 
nua is  the  door  flush  with  the  exter- 
nal wall  of  the  house,  which  gives 
admission  to  an  entrance  hall  or  pas- 


and  horses  were  stationed  at  the  Cir- 
cus (Auson.  Ep,  xviiL  II.);  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example,  from 
a  bas-relief  in  the  British  Museum. 

3.  The  mouth  or  entrance  to  a 
port,  (Virg.  ^n,  i.  400.)  See  the 
illustration  m.  Portus, 

OVFLE.  LiteraUy,  a  fold  or  pen 
for  sheep  or  goats  ;  thence  used  to 
designate  an  enclosure  in  the  Campos 
Martins,  in  which  each  of  the  tribes 
and  centuries  was  separately  mus- 
i  tered,  before  the  members  proceeded 
to  give  their  votes  (Liv.  xxvL  22. 
Lucan.  iL  197.  Juv.  vi.  527.)-,  so 
called  because  it  was  partitioned  off 
with  a  railing, 
like  a  sheep 
pen,  which  is 
indicated  by 
the  palisade  at 
the  bottom  of 
the  annexed  en- 
graving, from 
a  coin  of  Nerva;  the  figures  abov« 
are  intended  to  represent  the  voters 
as  they  come  out  of  the  ortJSr,  and 
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|MM  oyer  th«  bridge  ipong  sujfragi" 
onan),  to  throw  their  balloting  cards 
(tabdia)  into   the   balloting  basket 

OVUM.  An  egg:  applied  spe- 
cially to  a  number  of  conical  balls, 
like  eggs,  which  were 
placed  on  the  top  of  a 
slab  supported  by  co- 
lomns,  on  the  barrier 
(iptiia)  of  a  race-coarse 
(ctrcHff),  in  order  to 
infimn  the  spectators 
of  the  number  of  cir- 
cuits round  the  goals 
which  had  been  run  in  each  race. 
As  a  single  race  comprised  seven 
circuits  round  the  course,  and  the 
eagerness  and  interest  taken  by  the 
populace  in  these  exhibitions  amounted 
to  a  sort  of  phrenzy,  some  contriyance 
became  necessary  for  showing  the 
number  of  rounds  that  had  been 
made,  in  a  manner  which  would  at 
once  preclude  the  possibility  of  dis- 
pute. This  was  effected  by  the  plan 
shown  in  the  annexed  illustration, 
representing  seven  egg-shaped  balls 
sapported  upon  four  columns,  as  they 
appear  upon  the  spina  of  a  Roman 
baa-relief,  on  which  a  chariot  race 
ia  sculptured.  The  form  of  the  ob- 
ject was  selected  in  honour  of  Castor 
and  Pollux ;  and  one  of  these  eggs  was 
either  put  up  immediately  that  each 
round  was  completed  by  the  leading 
chariot,  until  the  whole  courses  had 
been  run ;  or  the  entire  number  of 
leTen  eggs  were  put  up  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  race,  and  one 
taken  down,  as  each  circuit  was 
made.  Considerable  doubt  and  con- 
tradiction exist  respecting  which  of 
these  two  methods  was  adopted ;  but 
the  olject  and  effect  would  be  the 
same  in  either  ;  perhaps,  the  practice 
▼aried  at  different  periods,  or  in  dif- 
erent  towns.  Liv.  xli.  27.  Varro, 
J7.il.  1.  2.  11.  Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep. 
Hi  51.  Dio.  xlix.  p.  417. 

OXYB'APHUS  (dlvca^v). 
(Rhemn.  Fann.  de  Pond,  75.  Isidor. 
Orig,  zyI  27.)     A  liquid  measure 


containing  fifteen  drachms ;  protierl^, 
a  Greek  form,  for  which  the  Latm 
word  is  Acetabulum  ;  which  see. 


PJEDAGOGIA'NI,8C.pii«r/.  Youug 
slaves  selected  for  their  person^ 
beauty,  and  brought  up  in  the  houses 
of  great  people  under  the  empire,  to 
act  as  companions  and  attendants  for 
their  master's  children,  in  place  of 
the  padagogua  of  earlier  times.  (  Am- 
mian.  xxvi.  6.  15.  xxix,  3.  3.)  The 
name,  as  well  as  the  custom,  in  some 
measure,  has  passed  down  through 
the  middle  ages  to  the  present  day ; 
for  the  modem  name  of  ^^page**  is 
an  evident  corruption  of  the  old 
Latin  term. 

P^DAGOGIUM.  The  division 
or  department  in  great  houses  where 
young  slaves  were  trained  up  for  the 
service  of  pages  {padagogiani)^  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  slave  family* 
Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  13. 

2.  Kpage,  (Senec.  Vit  Beat.  17. 
Id.  Ep.  123.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii.  54. 
Compare  Suet  Nero,  28.)     See  P-«- 

DAGOOIANI. 

P^DAGCGUS  (jrmnvrr>fy6i).  A 
slave  of  the  better  class,  whose  pecu<* 
liar  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the 
moral  habits  of  his  master's  son,  ac- 
company him  in  his  walks,  conduct 
him  to  and  fhmi  school,  and  perhaps 
also  to  give  instruction  at  home. 
(Cic.  Am,  20.  Senec  Ira,  il  22. 
Quint  i.  1.  8.  Id.  i.  2.  10.)  He 
thus  occupied  a  position  somewhat, 
though  not  exactly,  analogous  to 
that  of  tutor  amongst  us ;  but  resem- 
bled more  closely  the  **tutore"  of 
modem  Italy,  who  is  generally  an 
**  abbate,**  and  accompanies  his  charge 
about  upon  all  occasions,  even  when 
he  goes  to  pay  a  visit,  precisely  like 
the  pedagogue  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy.  The  figure  introduced  at  p. 
407. «.  Manica,  1.  is  believed  to  be 
intended  for  the  peedagogtu  of  one  of 
Niobe's  children;  the  style  of  the 
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bead    and    drapery    are     evidently 
meant  to  characterize  a  foreigner. 

P^'NULA  (ip€ut>6Kris).     An  arti- 
cle of  the  outer  apparel  belonging  to 
the  class  of  garments  termed  vesti- 
menta  clausa,  or  close  dresses.      It 
was  a  round  frock,  ivith  a  hood,  and 
opening  at  the  top  for  the  bead,  but 
otherwise  entirely  closed  down  the 
fh>nt;  or  sometimes  with  a  slit  reach- 
ing half  way  up  from  the  bottom  of  i 
the  skirt  in  front,  so  that  the  flaps  I 
might  be  taken  up  and  turned  ^ver  i 
the  shqulder,  in  the  manner  shown  I 
by  the  right-hand  figure  in  the  an-  1 
nexed  wood-cut ;    but   in   all    cases 


without  sleeyes,  whence  those  who 
wore  it  are  said  to  be  entangled,  con- 
strained, and,  as  it  were,  enclosed  in 
their  panultB  {irretiti ;  adstricti  et 
vdut  incluai,  Cic.  Mil,  20.  Auct 
Dial,  de  Orat.  39.).  It  was  worn 
oyer  the  tunic ;  particularly  on  jour- 
neys, and  in  the  city  during  yery  cold 
or  wet  weather  (Quint  yi.  8.  66. 
Lamprid.  Alex,  Sev.  27.);  occasion- 
ally by  women  (Quint  viiL  8.  54.) ; 
and  was  either  made  of  cloth  with  a 
yery  thick  and  long  nap  (Mart  xiy. 
145.),  or  of  leather  (Id.  xiy.  130.). 
The  illustrations  exhibit  a  front  and 
back  yiew  of  the  article,  from  statues 
engrayed  in  the  treatise  of  Bartholini, 
de  Petnula, 

2.  A  particular  part  of  the  forcing 

]mmp  inyented  by  Ctesibins  of  Alex- 

t  HBdna,   and  called  after  him  Cte- 


siBiCA  Macuima,  under  which  its 
character  is  illustrated  by  the  part 
marked  d.     Vitruy.  x.  7. 

PiENULA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes  or  sells  pcenula,  Inscript  ap. 
Grut  646.  5. 

P^NULA'TUS.  (Cic  Mil  10. 
20.)  Wearing  the  pctmda^  as  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  unider  that 
word. 

PAGA'NICA,  sc  Pda.  A  parti- 
cular kind  of  ball,  stuffed  with  down, 
and  covered  with  leather,  originally 
used  by  the  country  people  (jio^oiii), 
from  whom  it  receiyed  the  name, 
though  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
more  refined  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
It  was  larger  and  softer  than  the 
trigon,  but  smaller  and  of  more  con- 
sistency than  the  foUit,  liart  xiv. 
45.  Id.  vii.  32. 

PA'GINA.  Is  either  synonymous 
with  8cheda ;  that  is,  a  sheet  of  p^wr 
composed  of  a 
number  of  strips 
of  the  inner  bark 
of  papyrus  {phi- 
hf^)*  ^  number 
of  which,  when 
glued  together, 
formed  a  book  or  roll  (/t6er,  volwiun); 
or  it  signifies  one  of  the  written  co- 
lunms  upon  the  sheet,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  example;  thus  correspond- 
ing pretty  nearly  with  oar  page^ 
which  seems  the  best  interpretaticm. 
Plin.  H.N.  xiil  24.  Cic  Q.  Fr. 
i   2   3 

PA'GUS  (TifyM).  A  Greek  wort, 
signifying  literally  a  mountain  peak, 
in  which  sense  it  was  adopted  by  tht 
Romans  to  designate  any  strong 
position  in  the  midst  of  the  open 
country,  but  more  fortified  by  nature 
than  art,  like  the  top  of  a  precipitous 
hill,  to  which  the  raral  popolaticm  of 
the  surrounding  district  could  retreat 
with  their  &milies»  cattle,  and  pio- 
perty,  as  to  a  place  of  securit j,  a^ 
the  occasion  of  any  sadden  incamon 
or  raxzia  so  ftreqaent  daring  the  har- 
baroas  methods  of  warfiure  which 
characteriied  the  earlier  periods  of 
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littorj.  (Dionyt.  ii.  76.  !▼. 
ad  M  etch  of  these  positions 
'  fonned  the  nucleus  of  s 
much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  towns  in  modem  Europe 
tung  up,  from  the  tendency 
idostrious  classes  to  establish 
es  within  the  protection  of  a 

castle,  the  name  of  paguM 
n  to  the  village  and  district 
tely  surrounding  it,  like  our 

or  parish,  and  the  name  of 

0  the  peasantipr  spread  over 
Mly  to  distinguish  them  firom 
tary.  Varro,  L,L,  tL  84. 
f.  Georg.  ii.  328.  Ov.  Fast. 
PU.  Ann.  i.  56.  Cic.  Dam. 
.  Aug.  27. 

k.     A  tpade,  with   an  iron  . 
yolumell.  z.  45.),  employed 

gardening  and  husbandry. 
9.  8.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  134. 
16.  /ottam  fodiem  paltt  tnni- 
he  ancient  spade  was,  how- 

so  heavy  an  implement  as  ' 
now  in  use,  having  a  longer 
Dd  smaller,  as  well  as  pointed 

1  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
fW>m  a  sepulchral  painting 


a  considerable  distance   into  the  air 
across  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which 


Ihristian  era.  The  modem 
make  use  of  a  spade  of  pre- 
i  same  form,  which  they  de- 
by    its    ancient    name    **la 

jor).  A  wooden  spade,  or 
r  the  same  form  as  the  iron 
iloyed  for  winnowing  com, 
ne  manner  as  still  practised 
Italy  and  Greece.  (Cato, 
5.)  It  is  made  use  of  on 
bing  floor,  and  in  the  open 
the  wind  sets  in  with  a  mode- 
tiness.  The  labourer  takes 
el-fhll  ihmi  the  heap  of  com 
ireshed  out,  and  throws  it  to 


separates  and  carries  away  with  it  the 
lighter  particles  of  chaff  and  reftise, 
leaving  the  heavier  grain  to  fall  back 
upon  the  floor.  The  illustratioo  re- 
presents an  Albanian  peasant  win- 
nowing com  with  a  pala  in  the  Ete- 
sian wind. 

3.  (fuUSpo,  (T^Mtmi,  wvf\ls).  The 
bezil  of  a  ring.  (Cic.  Off.  iiL  9.) 
Same  as  Fckda,  4.  where  an  illustra- 
tion is  given. 

PALAESTRA  (irakalarpa).  Pro- 
perly, a  Greek  word,  often  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  Gymnasium  ;  or, 
the  distinction  between  the  two  terms 
may  consist  in  this,  that  the- /xi/^psllra 
originally  and  properly  speaking  was 
the  place  where  the  athletes  who  con- 
tended at  the  public  games  were 
trained  and  exeroised  in  the  art  of 
boxing,  wrestling,  &c.  ;  the  gymna- 
ftaoR,  on  the  contrary,  an  esUblish- 
ment  in  which  the  youth  of  Greeee 
enjoyed  the  recreation  of  juvenile 
sports  and  gymnastic  exercises  ;  the 
palastra  being  that  particular  depart- 
ment of  it  in  which  the  gymnastic 
discipline  was  undergone.  (Plant. 
Baech.  iii.  3.  23.  Catull.  Ixiil  60. 
Vitrav.  V.  11.)    See  Gymnasium. 

2.  The  Romans,  when  they  applied 
the  word  specially,  used  it  to  desig- 
nate a  particular  part  of  their  yiUas 
fitted  up  fbr  the  purpose  of  active 
games  and  exercises.  Cic  Q.  Fr. 
lii.  1.  2. 

PALJES'TRICUS  (w\tuarpui6s). 
In  a  general  sense,  one  who  is  skilM 
in,  or  addicted  to,  the  exercises  of  the 
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palffistra.  (Quint  i.  11.  15.)  But 
the  same  name  was  more  frequently 
used  in  a  special  sense,  to  designate 
a  person  who  acted  in  a  capacity 
something  between  our  drill  master 
and  dancing  master,  whose  particular 
proTince  it  was  to  teach  the  young 
men  of  Greece  and  Italy  how  to 
aToid  awkwardness  or  rusticity  of 
manner,  to  acquire  an  elegant  deport- 
ment and  graceful  carriage,  as  well 
as  ease  and  propriety  of  attitude  and 
gesture  (Quint  i.  11.  16.  Id.  ii.  8. 
7.  Id.  xii.  2.  12.);  for,  amongst  the 
Greeks  more  especially,  who  were 
devoted  admirers  of  the  beautiful 
under  every  form  and  combination, 
grace  was  regarded  as  an  essential 
requisite,  even  in  the  violent  contests 
of  the  palaestra ;  hence  paliBstrici 
moius  (Cic.  Off.  i.  36.)  mean  the  mo- 
tions and  gestures  acquired  from 
these  masters,  which  Cicero  very 
properly  condemns  when  carried  to 
excess,  or,  as  we  should  say,  savonr- 
tng  of  the  dancing  master. 

PALiESTRI'TA     (iroXoicrrp/Tijj)- 
One  who  exercises  himself  in  the  pa- 
Isestra.     Cic.    Verr.  ii.  2.  14.    Mart.  \ 
iii.  58.  25.  ' 

PALAN'GA.     See  Phalanoa. 

PALA'RIA.    Neuter  plural.    The  i 
exercise  of  tilting,  practised   by  re-  { 
emits  of  the  Roman  armies,  against 
a  stake  (palus)  set  up  in  the  ground  as  | 
a  manikin,  by  which  they  learnt  to  go 
through  their  exercise.    Charis.  i.  2 1 . 
Compare  Veg.  Mil.  i.  11.  Id.  ii.  23.  I 

PAL'E    (iraAij).     (Stat   Ach.   ii.  ' 
441.)    Properly,  a  Greek  word,  for 
which  the  Latin  expression  is  Lucta.  j 

PALEA'RIUM.  A  loft,  for  the 
stowage  of  fodder  straw,  or  chaff 
(palea).     Columell.  i   6.  9. 

PALIMPSES'TUS  {waXlfjoh^rros). 
Parchment  fh>m  which  former  wri- 
tings have  been  erased  to  make  room 
for  fresh  ones.  (Cic.  Fam.  vii.  18. 
Catull.  xxiL  5.)  Hence  the  name 
of  palimpsest  is  given  by  the  learned 
to  those  manuscripts,  which,  though  of 
themselves  of  a  respectable  antiquity, 
•re  Ibnnd  to  have  been  written  over 


others  still  older.  It  is  pxx>bable  that 
this  practice  of  obliteration  and  re- 
writing upon  the  same  skin  was  some- 
times pursued  by  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man booksellers,  in  cases  where  the 
original  composition  was  of  little  in- 
terest or  value ;  but  none  of  those  now 
actually  in  existence  are  believed  to 
possess  a  higher  date  than  the  ninth 
century  ;  and  it  is  often  found  that 
works  of  superior  merit  have  been 
washed  out,  in  order  to  receive  other 
matter;  the  original  writing  onder- 
neath  being  still  discoverable,  and 
even  legible.  Thus  Cicexx>*s  treatise 
de  JRepub.  was  found,  and  deciphered 
by  A.  Maio,  under  a  commentary  of 
St  Augustin  on  the  Psalms. 

PAlLLA  (Iwo-t/j,  wixXop),  A  term 
employed  by  the  Latin  authors  to  de- 
signate an  article,  strictly  speaking, 
of  the  Greek  female  costume  ;  worn 
as  a  robe  of  state  by  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion, goddesses,  and  m^ological 
personages  ;  and  by  musicians  and 
actors  on  the  stage.  Non.  s.  v.  p. 
537.  Hor.  A.  P.  278- 

It  was  composed  with  an  oblong 
rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  folded 
before  being  put  on,  in  a  very  pecu- 
liar manner,  which  will  be  raidily 
understood  from  the  annexed  diar 
gram  and  description.  The  entire 
square  abcd  was  first  turned  back 
or  folded  down  in  the  line  ef,  which 
reduces  it  to  the  paralldogram 
EFCD,  the  line  ab  coinciding  at 
the  back  with  the  line  oh  in  £ont 
It  was  then  doubled  across  the  middle 
in  the  line  ikl,  and  the  side  re 
brought  together  with  the  opposite 
one  ED,  the  part  turned  back 
being  left  on  the  outside,  so  that  the 
whole  is  finally  reduced  in  sise  to  the 
figure  ED  LI,  which  is  doable,  and 
entirely  closed  on  one  side,  repre^ 
sented  by  ikl,  bat  open  at  the  oCJier» 
EG D.  It  was  then  put  on  in  the  Ibl- 
lowing  manner.  The  wearer  opened 
the  two  sides,  thus  brought  together 
at  EOD,  and  passed  one  of  them 
round  the  back,  so  as  to  stand  ex- 
actly  in    the  centre  of  the  sqnftrt 
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BDLi.orerf/i  in  the  illustration  on  the     sents  the  side  view  of  a  figure,  from 
opposite  column.    She  then  fixed  the     a  statue  of  Herculaneum,  belonging 


back  and  front  together  by  a  brooch  on 
the  point  of  the  left  shoulder  at  n,  pass- 
ing her  arm  through  the  aperture  ni 
of  the  diagram,  and  ni  in  the  draped 
figure.  Another  brooch  was  then 
fixed  on  the  top  of  the  right  shoulder, 
at  X,  which  one  of  the  females  is  in 
the  act  of  doing,  so  that  the  parts  be> 
tween  k  and  n  afford  an  opening  for 
the  heady  and  those  between  m  e  (or 
x«,  draped  figure),  another  arm-hole 
fior  the  right  arm,  similar  to  the  one 
oo  the  other  side.  The  comers  e, 
o,  and  I,  K  on  the  first  diagram,  or 
€  and  t  on  the  last  one,  will  fall  down 
in  the  direction  indicated  bj  the 
dotted  lines,  and  occupying  the  situ- 
ations marked  eg,  ik  on  the  drapery 
of  the  right-hand  figure ;  while  the 
whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
eoatome  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
words  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (Carm. 
auiL  31.),  which  describe  a  statue  of 
Bacchus  in  female  attire,  like  the  one 
in  the  Vatican  (Mus.  Pio-CIem.  yii. 
2.) ;  nee  tegit  exsertos,  sed  tangitt 
peuhlaeerto§.  It  is,  moreover,  obvious, 
from  the  preceding  account,  that  the 
paUa  thus  described  was  in  itself  a 
loofe  piece  of  drapery,  adjusted  on  the 
peraoii  bjy  folding  round  it,  like  any 
other  article  of  the  Amictus  ;  whence 
it  if  that  persons  thus  attired  are  said 
to  be  pauis  amicta  (Varro,  ap,  Non. 
JL «.  p.  549.)  ;  and  this  peculiarity 
will  be  brought  still  more  forcibly 
onder  observation  by  rderring  to  the 
wood-cat «.  Peplum,  1.  which  repre- 


j  to  the  same  set  as  the  two  preceding, 
I  and  wearing  the  same  kind  of  cos- 
I  tume,  with  the  whole  of  the  left  side 
I  completely  open,  so  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  by  careless  observers  for  a 
pallium.  But  sometimes  the  square 
piece  of  drapery,  after  being  folded 
down  at  the  top,  and  again  in  half, 
as  above  described,  was  partially 
sewed  together  at  the  left  side,  from 
the  bottom  to  half  or  two-thirds  of 
its  length,  as  is  clearly  exemplified 
by  the  figure  on  the  left  side  in  the 
preceding  illustration,  in  which  the 
broad  band  down  the  side  shows  the 
hem  by  which  the  united  parts  are 
joined.  In  this  state  it  becomes  a 
round  or  close  dress  —  vesHmenium 
clausum — which  was  of  necessity 
put  on  over  the  head,  like  any 
other  article  of  the  Indutus  ;  whence 
a  person  so  draped  is  said  to  be  pal- 
lam  induta  (Ov.  Met  xlv.  262.)  ;  and 
in  appearance,  it  possesses  consider- 
able resemblance  to  a  tunic,  a  resem* 
bUnce  still  ftirther  increased  by  the 
usual  practice,  when  thus  adjusted, 
of  confining  it  round  the  waist,  or 
above  the  hips,  by  a  girdle,  as  shown 
by  the  right-lumd  figure  above; 
whence  the  expression  paUa  ntecmc- 
tarn  occurs  in  Hor.  Sat  i.  8.  23. 

It  should  not  be  concealed  that  this 

explanation  is  at  variance  with  the 

ordinary  interpretation  given  to  the 

term  by  lexicographers  and  philolo* 

3  o 


•u  gtfuerai  character,  was  sometimes 
worn  over  the  jmlla^  as  by  Circe  in 
Ovid  {I.e.)  —  pallaiiKjue  iiuhita  tii- 
tentcnij  Insupcr  aurato  circumrchitur 
amictu.  2.  The  palUi  is  frequently 
described  as  a  garment  that  covered 
the  feet  (Oy.  Am,  iii.  13. 26.  Compare 
Vii^  .fk.  zi.  576.  SUt  Ach.  I 
t6S*)t  which  the  pallium  nerer  does, 
nor  ooold  do.  3.  It  was  fiutened 
with  »  girdle  (Hor.  /.  c),  which  the 
nUinm  nerw  is,  nor  conld  be.  4. 
Noniof  (•.  V.  p.  637.)  and  Senrius 
(ad  Virg.  JSn.  i.  648.)  both  explain 
m  term  palln  bj  a  eomponnd  word 
iMMieO'pamwm,  meaning  that  it  pos- 
•aaaad  the  properties  of  a  tunica  and 
a  paOium,  or  in  other  words,  that  it 
was  both  an  ttukUuM  and  an  amirtu$ ; 
whifdh  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
desefiption  given  by  Pollox  (yiL 
47.)  of  the  Greek  female  dress  termed 
IwiTd^  Mit/jd  ft  ifiou,  m1  vf^(IAi}/M, 
atal  x*v^'  fi-  All  the  other  fkshions 
of  the  paBOf  which  are  described 
and  Uloftrated  in  snbie<iaent  para- 
mgitm,  haTe  a  positife  affinity  with 
ua  preeedinc  one,  bnt  haye  no  re- 
aammanoe  wnaterer  to  the  paUium, 
ibr  they  are  close  dresses  in  the 
Mtwa  of  a  tnnic  or  (nduhu.  6. 
Whan  Senaea  (fira,  iii.  22.)  desig- 
I  a  eortdn  by  the  term  jmIZs,  he 
not  inTalidale  the  accuracy  of 
•    :i  tor-  •!»--  -^ 
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botom,  to  keep  the  draper]^  oI<m«  to 
the  penon  donng  the  ponoit  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  chase. 

8.  The  palh  worn  by  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  though  not  exactly  identical 
with  the  Greek  one,  yet  possessed  suffi- 
cient resemblance  to  it  in  all  essential 
particolars  to  justify  its  being  included 
in  the  same  class  of  dresses  with  the 
one  already  described,  and  designated 
by  the  same  name.  Like  that,  it  par- 
took of  the  double  character  of  an 
imdwmemhtm  and  an  amichu,  being 
worn  as  a  tunic,  and  over  a  tunic 
(Varro,  L,L,  t.  131.  Hor.  Sat  L  2. 
99.),  and  adjusted  to  the  person  by 
clasps  upon  the  shoulders  in  the  same 
manner  as  explained 
in  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs,  with 
only  this  difference, 
that  the  upper  part 
was  not  turned 
down  to  make  a 
&ll-OTer,  because 
the  tunic  underneath 
it  completely  covered 
the  bosom,  and  ren- 
dered such  a  protec- 
tion unnecessary. 
The  annexed  figure 
from  a  statue  of  the  priestess  Livia, 
fbond  at  Pompeii,  illustrates  all  these 
particulara.  The  undermost  gar- 
ment, which  comes  close  up  to  the 
throat,  and  has  sleeves  looped  down 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm,  is  the 
onder  tunic,  or  stola  (Hor.  /.c); 
orer  this  is  seen  the  paiiat  with  its 
back  and  front  edges  fastened  toge- 
ther by  clasps  upon  the  shoulder 
points,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
three  preceding  figures;  while  a 
large  veil  or  loose  piece  of  drapery 
(amieiiu)  is  finally  thrown  over  the 
whole,  in  the  manner  stated  by  Ovid 
(Hiet  xiy.  262.),  and  implied  by 
LiTy  (xxvii.  4.),  paliam  pictam  cum 
awtwuh  purpvreOf  where  the  diminu- 
tive  expresses  fineness  of  texture,  not 
tmallness  of  dimensions.  The  skirts 
of  the  paUa  are  concealed  by  the 
outer   drapery,    so   that    its   actual 


length  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it 
probably  did  not  reach  much  below 
the  knee,  in  order  not  to  hide  the 
flounce  (ifutita)  of  the  ttola,  th« 
lower  edges  and  plaits  of  which  are 
seen  over  the  feet,  and  on  the  ground. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  the  lady  with- 
out doubt  wore  a  regular  chemise 
(tunica  intima)  next  the  skin,  which 
would  be  entirely  concealed  by  the 
over-clothing.  Thus  we  may  rea- 
dily understand  what  Horace  means 
{Lc)  by  contrasting  the  scanty  ap- 
parel of  immodest  women  with  the 
dense  barricades  presented  by  the 
attire  of  the  virtuous  and  high-born 
females ;  and  the  reason  of  the  defi- 
nition given  by  Nonius  («.  v,  p.  537.) 
to  the  term  palla  —  honeaUt  muUeris 
vestimentum. 

4.  The  paUa  with  which  Isis  is 
invested  by  Apuleius  (Met,  xi.  p. 
240.)  would  appear  from  bis  words 
to  be  a  dress  of  a  character  totally 
different  from  those  which  have  been 
thus  far  sufficiently  authenticated  bv 
written  as  well  as  demonstrative  evi- 
dence, had  it  not  been  for  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  bas-relief  in  the  Pio-Cle- 
mentine  Museum,  representing  a 
priestess  of  Isis,  as  here  annexed, 
whose  costume  corresponds  so  closely 
and  minutely  with  the  particular  de- 
tails enumerated  by 
Apuleius,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  his  de- 
scription was  drawn 
from  some  well-known 
artistic  type,  after 
which  the  figure  here 
exhibited  was  also  in  a 
great  measure  model- 
led. It  is  here  at  once 
apparent  that  she  wears 
a  palla  exactly  the 
same  in  form  and 
mode  of  adjustment  as 
the  right-hand  figure, 
from  the  Pompeian  statue,  inserted 
above,  over  the  outside  of  which 
there  passes  a  broad  scarf  decorated 
with  embroidered  stars  and  half- 
mooniy  which  is  carried  from  onder 
8  o  2 


uy  /ipuieius.  'I'lu'  obscurity  of  thi' 
passage  arises  from  his  giving  the 
name  of  pulla  to  the  hcarf  only  ;  that 
is,  he  deseribes  the  part  wliieh  form> 
80  prominent  a  feature  in  the  cos 
tunic,  and  attracts  so  much  attention, 
under  the  name  of  the  Test  on  which 
it  was  embroidered,  or  attached  as  a 
decoration. 

5.  Palla  ciiharatdica.  The  paUa 
worn  by  musicians  upon  the  stage ; 
whence  frequently  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  an  appropriate  cos- 
tume for  Apollo  in  his  character  of 
cUKaradus  and  musagetes.  This  was 
a  long  flowing  robe,  with  sleeves 
reaching  to  the 
wrists,  and  &stened 
with  a  broad  girdle 
round  the  wust,  the 
skirts  of  which  fell 
over  the  feet,  or 
sometimes  trained 
upon  the  ground. 
It  thus  resembles 
in  many  respects  the 
ordinary  chiridota  or 
tunica  manicata,  and, 
consequently,  is 

mentioned  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  the  indutus 
(Auct  ad  Herenn.  iv.  47.  cWiaradus 
]^QUa  indutua.  Compare  Apul.  Flor. 
li.  15.  2.  where  a  robe  precisely  like 
the  one  here  exhibited  is  minutelv 
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ployed,  because  the  upper  part  of 
the  piece  of  drapery  which  formed 
the  tonic,  was  turned  down  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  resembles  a  palliolum 
oyer  the  shoulders  and  bosom,  in- 
stead of  the  head,  as  is  plainly  shown 
by  the  illustrations  p.  465. 

PALl/IOLUM.  A  diminutive  of 
pattiuM;  consequently,  used  in  a 
general  sense  for  any  mantle  of  ordi- 
nary quality,  small  dimensions,  of 
fine  texture,  adjusted  and  worn  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  pallium. 
Plant  EpitL  iL  2.  12.  Cic.  Tusc. 
iiL  23. 

2.  (;^p(<rTp4oi', probably).  A  square 
cloth,  doubled  and  adjusted  to  the 
head,  like  a  TeU 
or  cap ;  and  worn 
as  a  protection 
against  the  wea- 
ther, especially  yiHtlV^^ 
by  inyalids  and 
females  of  ad- 
Tanced    age,    as  ^     A 

shown     by     the  ''^ 

annexed  example,  representing  the 
head  of  an  old  nurse,  in  a  marble  bas- 
relief. 

PALLIUM  UtiArtov,  <l>apos).  The 
principal  article  of  the  Greek  amictus, 
or  outer  object  of  their  apparel,  as 
the  toga  was  of  the  Romans.  (Quint. 
xL  5.  143.  Suet.  Tib.  13.  Liv.  xxix. 
19. )  It  consisted  of  a  large  sheet  or 
Uanket,  made  of  wool,  and  of  a  square 
or  oblong  square  form  (Pet  Sat,  135. 
4.  Tertull.  de  PaU.  1.  Athen.  v.  50.), 
fitftened  round  the  neck  or  on  the 
shoulder  by  a  brooch  {fibula^  Ter- 
tnlL  iLc),  and  sometimes  worn  over 
the  naked  body  as  the  only  covering, 
bat  more  commonly  as  an  outside 
mantle  over  the  tunic.  (Plaut.  Ep. 
T.  2.  59.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  5.  52.)  A 
garment  of  this  nature  might  be  ad- 
joated  upon  the  person  in  various 
ways,  according  as  the  fancy  of  the 
wearer  or  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
■iiggested ;  and,  as  each  arrangement 
presented  a  different  model  in  the  set 
and  character  of  its  folds,  the  Greeks 
made  use  of  a  distinct  term  to  cha- 


racterize the  particular  manner  in 
which  it  was  put  on,  or  the  appear- 
ance it  presented  when  worn.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

i.  ixiextifio.  Meaning  literally, 
that  which  is  thrown  on  or  over,  de- 
signates the  pallium  when  worn  in 
the  simplest  manner  ;  i.  e.  when  the 
centre  of  one  of  its  sides  was  merely 
put  on  to  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and 
fastened  round  the 
throat,  or  on  one 
shoulder,  by  a 
brooch,  so  that  all 
the  four  comers 
hung  downwards 
in  the  manner  ex- 
hibited on  the 
annexed  figure, 
representing  a 
Greek  soldier  in 
his  travelling 

dress,   from  a  fic- 
tile vase. 

2.  ivaBoKit.  Meaning,  in  a  literal 
sense,  that  which  is  thrown  up,  desig- 
nates the  pallium 
when  adjusted  in 
a  manner  similar 
to  the  old  style  of 
wearing  the  toga; 
i.  e.  when  the  part 
which  hangs  down, 
on  the  right  side 
of  the  preceding 
figure,  was  taken 
up,  and  cast  over 
the  left  shoulder, 
so  that  it  would 
depend  at  the 
back  of  the  wearer, 
as  represented  by  the  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Aristides  in  the  Famese  collection. 
When  thus  worn,  the  brooch  was 
not  used  ;  and  the  blanket,  instead  of 
being  placed  on  the  back,  at  the  mid- 
dle of  its  width,  was  drawn  longer 
over  the  right  side  to  allow  sufficient 
length  for  casting  on  to  the  opposite 
shoulder ;    the    right    arm  likewise 


so  that  It  should  sit  firmly  and  ele- 
gant y  upon  the  body,  which  was 
considered  as  a  „,ark  of  eleganctn f 
vrell   arranged,   or  awkwardCs  ' 

^1ri«  r'".^  ^^'-  •■•'•  Con- 
P«W  Arutoph.  Ap.  1565. 

j„  *•  ."•'•**«««.   ir.pi«UaiM-.    Mean-  ■ 
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refcued  to  labmit  to.    ^ian.    Var, 
HiML  Til  9.  and  10. 

5.  In  a  more  general  sense  the 
name  is  giren  to  any  large  rect- 
angular piece  of  cloth,  employed  for 
covering  -varioos  objects  ;  as,  a  paU 
laid  OTer  a  bier  (ApnI.  Flor.  L  4.) ;  a 
eonnterpane  or  blanket  for  a  bed 
(Jar.  tL  286.);  a  warm  sheet  to 
wrap  in  after  the  bath  (Pet  Sat.  28. 
9.) ;  a  cnrtain  for  a  room  (Prudent. 
ad  Symm.  ii  726) ;  &c. 

PALL'ULA.  Plant.  True,  i.  1. 
SS.    Diminutiye  of  Palla. 

PALMA  (vaxa^i}).  The  palm  of 
the  hand;  thence,  from  its  resem- 
blance, the  broadest  part  or  hhde  of 
an  oar  irapa6s),  VitruT.  x.  3.  6. 
CatnlL  64.  7.,  and  woodcuts  «.  Pes 
and  Proreta. 

2.  (^fviO-  The  palm  tree  (phce- 
nix  daetylifera),  regarded  amongst  the 
ancients  as  an 
emblem  of  tic- 
tOTj,  in  oonse- 
cfiience  of  the 
great  elasticity 
and  power  of  re- 
rittance,  without 
breaking,  pos* 
ietaed  by  its 
wood.  (Aul.Gell. 
lit  6.)  Hence  ~ 
it  was  frequently  employed  by  sculp- 
ton  and  medsJists  to  indicate  the 
oonqoest  of  a  province,  as  in  the 
annexed  example,  from  a  medal  of 
Tn^an. 

8.  A  palm  branch,  or,  as  we  say, 
the  palm  of  victory;  for  both  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  bestowed  palm 
bruicbes  upon  successful  champions 
amongst  the  military  combatants  in 
the  athletic  games,  or  drivers  in  the 
race  course  (Liv.  x.  49.  Cic.  Brut 
47.  Hor.  Od,  iv.  2.  17.);  hence,  in 
worica  of  art,  wherever  any  object  is 
aeen  with  a  palm  branch  upon  it,  or 
1^  its  side,  or  a  figure  with  one  in 
the  hand,  it  is  implied  that  the  object 
baa  been  presented  as  a  prize  to  some 
Ticior,  and  that  the  person  so  repre- 
tented  it  himself  the  successfhl  cham- 


pion ;  as  the  annexed  figure,  from  a 
statue  representing  a  victorious  driver 


in  the  Circus,  who  holds  a  palm 
branch  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  purse 
of  money  containing  the  prize  (Jbra- 
beum,  Uelasticum)  in  his  left. 

PALMA'TUS.  Tunica  pahnata. 
See  Tunica. 

PAL'MULA  (rap<r6s).  Diminn- 
tive  of  Palma.  The  blade  of  a  small 
oar.     Catull.  iv.  4. 

PALDDAMEN'TDM.  A  mili- 
tary  cloak  worn  by  generals  and  su- 
perior officers  over  their  armour 
(Isidor.  Orig,  xix  24.  9.  Apul. 
Apol.  p.  441.),  as  the  sagum  was  by 
the  common  soldier,  from  which  it 
mainly  differs  in  being  larger,  of 
finer  texture,  and  richer  colour, 
either  a  brilliant  white,  scarlet,  or 
purple.  (Val.  Max. 
i.  6.  11.  Isidor.  Lc.) 
Gn  the  other  hand, 
it  was  not  so  large 
as  the  Greek  pal- 
Hum,  for  in  all  the 
numerous  instances 
where  it  occurs  on 
the  triumphal  arches 
and  columns,  it  is 
never  thrown  over 
the  shoulder,  nor 
round  the  figure ; 
that  is,  it  is  always  an  M€\iitM^ 
never  an  dmffoA^,  nor  a  wMptSkntm; 
being  only  worn  as  a  pendant  mantle, 
in  the  manner  shown  by  the  annexed 


.»  ..  .u.-iN  iransiatt'  tin*      in  the  i 

Latin  woni  /nilif/unn  nfnm  ])\  tint  \iii.  'J 
tiTiii.  I)in.  1\.  :?n.  (•<.!iij):iri<l  with  illr.str;it 
FMin.  //.  .V.  xwiii.  1*.  IV\  : 

PALI   DA  'M  >  Wrariii-      tlir      An  atl.l 

paltuliimi ntum,  a-N  rxi»laint'd  and  illu>-  which  a 
trated  by  the  preci'ding  article  and  after  th 
example :  but  in  most  cases  with  a  ,  bined  U 
notion  specially  implied  that  the  per-  the  nakc 
son  so  habited  was  engaged  in  mili-  tvs ;  the 
tary  service  (Cic.  Fam.  xv.  17.  Suet.  |  make  us 
Vit,  11.  CiautL  21.);  during  which  '  an  oppo 
the  toga  or  garb  of  peace  -was  relin-  !  kicking, 
quished  for  the  military  mantle  or  the  conte 
paludamenhtm.  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  24.  4.     both  had 

PA'LUS  (irdcrcraAos).    In  a  general  [  was  kille 
sense,  any  pale  or  stake  driven  into  '  to    be    \ 
the  ground  as  a  support  or  fixture  for  '  naked,    h 
other  objects  to  rest  upon  ;  and  espe-     with  fine 
cially  a  pale,  set  up  for  the  exercise     drawn  up 
and  practice   of   gladiators  and  the  |  and  tied 
Roman  soldiery,    which    they    were  ■  (cirrus  in 
made   to  attack  with  a  discharge  of  |  tagonist    i 
missiles    from    a    distance,   or  with  :  most   of  ^ 
wooden  swords  at  close  quarters,  in  '  emplified 
order  to  learn  the  exercise,  and  ac-  ' 
qaire  the  habit  of  taking  a  just  aim  ^ 

at  any  particular  part  of  the   body  ^ 

required.     Juv.  vi.  247.    Veg.  Mil.  i. 
11.  Id.  ii.  23.  J 

PAMMACH'IUM       (Tafxfxdxiou.)  ,  ^ 

Hygin.   Fab,   273.      Same   as   Pan-  / 

CRATIUM.  > 

PAN'ACA.     (Mart  xiv.  100.)   A 
kind  of  drinking  cup  of  which  nothing  -^ 
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back,  .88  still  practised  by  our  wrest- 
lers. Prop.  iii.  14.  8.  Quint,  il  8. 
13.  Aristot.  Rhet.  i.  5.  14. 

PANDD'RA  {itavZovpa),  A  musi- 
cal instrument,  the  precise  character 
of  which  is  not  known.  According 
to  Pollux  (iy.  60.)  it  was  a  stringed 
instrument  with  three  chords;  and 
the  guitar  is  still  called  by  the  same 
term,  •*  la  pandura,*  in  Tuscany  ;  but 
Hesychius  («.  trltpiYyts)  makes  it  the 
same  as  the  pan-pipes.  To  play  upon 
it  was  expressed  bv  the  word  pandu- 
rizo,    Lamprid.  Elag,  32. 

PANIS  («^oj).  Bread;  a  loaf  of 
bread  i  hinoa  panet,  two  loaves  ( Plaut. 
Pert.  It.  3.  2.);  moUia  partis,  the 
eruwA  (Plin.  H,  N.  xiiL  36.) ;  panis 
eruata,  the  crust  (Id.  xxix.  23. ).  The 
illustration  represents  some  loaves  as 


they  were  discovered  in  a  baker*s 
shop  at  Pompeii;  they  are  about 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  have  a  crust 
at  top  and  bottom,  are  scored  above, 
and  one  has  a  stamp  upon  the  top. 

2.  Panis    gradilis.     Bread    distri- 
buted   gratuitously    to    the    people, 
from  the  top  of  a 
flight  of  steps,  as 
a    largess    fh>m 
the         emperor. 
For  this  purpose 
flights    of    steps 
were  erected    in 
different  parts  of 
the  city  contigu- 
ous to  the  bakers' 
shops,  and  each  person  who  had  ob- 
tained a  billet  or  order  (tessera)  as- 
cended the  steps  in  turn,  and  there 
received  the  donation  from  the  dis-  . 
tribating  officer  in  change  for  his 
ticket ;  the  plan  being  adopted  as  a  | 
means  of  preventing  fhinds  and  mob-  , 
bing,  by  only  admitting  the  recipients  | 
to  come  up  m  regular  order,  and  one 


by  one.  ( Prudent,  in  Synun.  i.  584. 
Id.  il  984.  Cod.  Theodos.  14.  17.  3. 
and  4.)  The  whole  process  is  shown 
by  the  illustration,  from  a  medal  of 
Nerva ;  on  the  left  hand  sits  the  em- 
peror in  person  upon  a  curule  chair 
placed  on  the  top  of  an  elevated  plat- 
form (sug^estum) ;  in  front  of  him  is 
the  relieving  officer  giving  the  bread 
to  a  citizen  ascending  the  steps,  while 
another  figure  behind  him  holds  up 
for  the  emperor's  inspection  the  billet 
containing  the  order  handed  in  by 
the  recipient 

PANTOMFMUS  (iroKT<J/MMoO-  A 
word  first  used  in  Italy  about  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  designate  a  per- 
former on  the  stage,  corresponding 
with  the  ballet  or  opera  dancer  of  the 
present  day,  who  represented  a  part 


by  dancing  and  dumb  show,  or,  as 
the  term  implies,  by  all  sorts  of  con« 
ventional  signs  and  mimic  gestures, 
without  the  aid  of  the  voice;  thus 
constituting  a  distinct  class  fVom  the 
actor  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  He  wore 
a  mask,  and  was  dressed  in  a  costume 
appropriate  to  the  character  imper- 
sonated, but  studiously  designed  with 
the  view  of  exhibiting  his  personal 
beauty  and  bodily  development  to 
the  greatest  advantage  (though  often 
indelicately  scanty,  according  to  our 
notions  of  propriety);  considering 
that  love  stories  and  bacchanalian 
and  mythological  subjects  fhmished 
the  migority  of  characters  for  the 
exercise  of  his  art  Hence  the  scan* 
3  p 
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ou  the  extreme  left ;  or  placed  against 
the  walls  of  the  cell  (cctfa),  with  one 


flat  face  to  correspond  with  the  oppo- 
site colomn  which  supports  the  en- 
tablature of  the  colonnade.  Vitruv. 
V.  1. 

PARAZCNIUM  (irapaCiiyiov), 
A  short  sword,  attached  to  a  belt 
round  the  waist  (cine- 
torium),  as  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  figure, 
and  worn  at  the  left 
side  by  the  tribunes 
and  superior  officers  of 
the  Roman  armies, 
more  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction than  for  actual 
use  (Mart  xiv.  32. 
August  Dial,  Antiq. 
2.  and  wood -cuts  s. 
Leoatus  and  Palu- 
damsntum);  whereas 
the  glaive  of  the  com- 
mon soldier  (gladius) 
was  suspended  from  a  shoulder  band 
(jbalteus),  and  hung  at  the  right  side 
(wood-cut  s.  Leoionarii). 

PAR'IES  (toixoj).  The  waU  of  a 
Aoitfe,  or  other  edifice,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  muntSf  the  wall  of  a 
town.  These  were  made  of  various 
materials,  and  constructed  in  many 
different  ways;  amongst  which  the 
following  are  distinguished  :  — 


1.  Paries  craticiiu,  A  wall  made 
of  canes  and  hurdles,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  clay,  something  like  our 
lath  and  plaster  ;  used  in  early  times 
for  an  external  wall,  and  subsequently 
for  a  partition  in  the  interior  of 
a  house.  Vitruv.  iL  8.  10.  Pallad. 
i.  9.  2. 

2.  Paries  formaceus.  A  kind  of 
walling  now  termed  piso,  made  of 
very  stiflF  clay,  rammed  in  between 
moulds  as  it  is  carried  up,  of  very 
frequent  occurrence  at  the  present 
day  in  France,  and  in  ancient  times 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Africa, 
Spain,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Italy.     Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  48. 

3.  Paries  latericius,  A  wall  made 
of  bricks  ;  which  was  constructed  in 
many  different  patterns,  as  the  art  of 
building  progressed  and  declined. 
When  the  arts  were  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  the  bricks  used  were  very 
large  and  thin,  and  of  considerable 
size,  resembling  our  tiles  (see 
Later),  and  were  laid  in  regular 
even  courses  throughout  During 
the  intermediate  periods  the  bricks 
diminished  in  sur&ce,  but  increased 
in  thickness;  and  the  walls  were 
commonly  constructed  with  a  mixture 


of  different  sized  bricks  laid  in  alter- 
nate courses,  so  as  to  produce  a  pleas- 
ing pattern  to  the  eye,  although  it 
was  frequently  concealed  by  a  coating 
of  stucco  laid  over  it,  of  which  the 
annexed  example,  representing  the 
structure  employ^  in  the  entrance 
gate  to  Pompeii,  will  afford  a  distinct 
notion.  It  shows  the  admixture  of 
thick  and  thin  bricks,  as  well  as  the 
3  p  2 
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PARMA'TUS.  Armed  with  the 
shield  termed  parma;  more  espe- 
cially charac- 
teristic of  the 
Roman  caval- 
ry and  light- 
armed  troops. 
(Liv.  iv.  38.) 
The  annexed 
example,  fh)m 
a  bas-relief 
in  terra-cotta, 
comparedwith 
the  illustra- 
tion «.  Clife- 
ATU8,  will  afford  a  notion  of  the  dif- 
ference in  comparative  size  and  cha- 
racter between  the  Roman  parma 
and  the  Greek  cUpeits,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent appearance  presented  by  the 
men  who  bore  them  respectively. 

PAR'MDLA.  (Hor.  Oef.  ii.  7. 
10.)  Diminutive  of  Parma;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  diminu- 
tive denotes  any  distinct  variety. 

PARMULA'RIDS.  A  gladiator, 
of  the  class  called  Thracians  {Thra- 
ce*) \  and  so  designated  because  he 
was  armed  with  the  Thracian  parma^ 
as  explained  and  illustrated  s.  Parma, 
2.  Suet  Dom.  40. 

PAR'OCHUS  (ir<£f>oxoj).  An  offi- 
cer appointed  to  every  station  through- 
oat  the  Roman  provinces,  who  for  a 
certain  stipend,  fixed  by  the  state, 
undertook  to  lodge  and  entertain  am- 
bassadors, magistrates,  and  persons 
travelling  on  public  business.  Cic. 
AtL  xiiL  2.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  46. 

PAROFSIS  or  PAR  APSIS  (»ap- 
a^iiy  A  term  adopted  from  the 
Greeks,  and  used  by  them,  as  well 
as  the  Romans,  much  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  word  aide-dish  is  with 
lis;  under  which  the  dish  itself  is 
sometimes  implied,  at  others  the 
yiands  contained  in  it,  while  at  others 
both  the  dish  and  its  contents  are  in- 
cluded. The  paropsis  was  employed 
for  serving  up  the  smaller  and  more 
6Kqiiisite  portions  of  a  meal,  like 
a  French  entree;  and  was  made  of 
earthenware,  bronze,  or  the  precious 


metals ;  but  though  the  Latin  pas- 
sages in  which  the  word  occurs  do 
not  afford  any  express  indication  of 
the  precise  form  of  the  vessel,  we 
collect  from  Alciphron,  that  it  was  a 
deep  bowl  with  a  wide  top,  such  as 
we  conceive  under  the  name  of  cup ; 
for  he  designates  the  vessel  used  by 
thimble-riggers  by  the  name  par- 
opsis^  for  which  the  more  usual 
Latin  name  is  Acetabulum.  The 
illustration  introduced  under  that 
word  may  consequently  be  received 
also  as  affording  a  specimen  of  the 
paropsis.  Charis.  i.  82.  Juv.  iii. 
142.  Mart.  xL  27.  Pet  SaU  34.  2. 
Ulp.  Dig,  32.  220.  Alciphron.  Epist 
iii.  20. 

PAS'CEOLUS  (jpdffXiuXos  and 
ipdaKdKoi),  A  bag  or  pouch,  made 
of  leather,  and  employed  for  carry- 
ing money,  clothes,  &c.  Non.  a.  v. 
p.  151.  Plant  Rud,  v.  2.  27.  Lucil. 
Sat.  xiii.  6.  Gerlach. 

PASTIL' LUS  (Tpoxfcricof).  A 
small  round  ball  of  flour  or  other  in* 
gredients  ;  but  more  especially  a  piU 
or  pastile  of  medicinal  and  odoriferous 
powder,  which  was  chewed  to  impart 
sweetness  to  the  breath,  or  employed 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing 
an  agreeable  odour.  Plin.  H.N. 
xiii.  43.  Hor.  Sat  i.  2.  27. 

PASTINA'TIO.  The  act  of  pre- 
paring the  soil  of  a  vineyard  by 
digging  and  trenching  for  plant- 
ing young  vines  with  thd  pastinum, 
Columell.  iii.  12.  6.  Compare  iii. 
13. ;  thence  the  ground  so  prepared. 
Id.  xi.  2. 

PASTINA'TOR.  A  labourer 
who  trenches  the  soil  of  a  vineyard, 
and  plants  the  young  vines  with  a 
pastinum.     Columell.  iii.  13.  12. 

PAS'TINDM.  A  particular  kind 
of  dibble  employed  for  planting  young 
vines,  consisting  of  a  long  stick  with 
two  prongs  at  the  end,  between 
which  the  young  shoot  was  held,  as 
in  a  forceps,  and  by  this  means  de 
pressed  into  the  ground  to  the  depth 
required.  (ColumelL  iii.  18.  1.  and 
6.    Isidor.  Orig.   xix.    15.)    An  in- 
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strument  of  the  same  kind,  called 
trivella  by  the  Romans,  and  cruccia 
by  the  Tuscans,  is  still  employed  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  Italy. 

2.  Ground  prepared  by  digging 
and  trenching  for  the  planting  of 
young  vines  with  the  above  imple- 
ment (Pallad.  Feb.  9.  11.);  and  the 
act  of  doing  so  (Id.  Jan.  10.  1.). 

PASTOPH'ORUS  (irafrroipSpos). 
A  member  belong- 
ing to  a  certain 
order  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priesthood, 
called  pastophorif 
because  they  car- 
ried the  images 
of  their  deities 
through  the  public 
streets  in  a  small 
case  or  shrine 
(iro<rr<Js,  thalamus. 
Plin.  H.N.  viii. 
71.),  stopping  at  intervals  to  kneel 
down,  while  they  displayed  the  image 
case  before  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  charitable  donations  from 
the  multitude ;  all  which  particulars 
are  apparent  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration from  an  Egyptian  statue,  re- 
presenting one  of  these  mendicant 
priests.  Apul.  Met.  xi.  pp.  250. 
260.  262. 

PASTOR  (vofjif^>5).  A  general 
term  for  any  one  who  attends  to  the 
pasturing  and  feeding  of  any  kind  of 
live  stock  (Varro,  I{.  R.  ii.  10.  Hor. 
Od,  iii.  29.  21.)  ;  consequently,  in- 
cluding the  caprarius,  opilio,  and 
bubulcus;  though,  in  some  instances, 
the  word  is  specially  applied  to  the 
two  former  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  latter.     Juv.  xi.  151. 

2.  The  same  name  is  also  given  to 
a  person  who  tends  and  feeds  poultry. 
Columell.  viii.  2.  7. 

PATAGIA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes,  or,  perhaps,  sells,  patagia, 
Plaut.  AuL  iii.  5.  35. 

PATAGIA'TUS.  Decorated 
with  a  patagium,  as  shown  by  the 
following  illustration.  Festus,  s.  v. 
PUut,  Ep.  ii.  2.  49. 


Rome. 


PATAGPUM    (xaraytiOM). 
broad     stripe    of 
purple     or     gold 
upon  the  front  of 
a  woman's  tunic, 
similar      to     the 
clavwt  of  the  other 
sex,  as  shown  by 
the   annexed   ex- 
ample,    from 
fresco  painting  in 
the   sepulchre    of 
the    Nasonian    family    near 
Festus,  a.  v.    Non.  a.  v.  p.  540. 

PATEL'LA.  Diminutive  of  Pa- 
tina ;  consequently,  resembling  that 
vessel  in  form,  with  the  exception  of 
being  smaller  or  shallower.  It  was 
used  in  the  kitchen  as  a  cooking 
utensil  (Mart.  v.  78.  Varro,  ap. 
Prise,  vi.  681.),  and  in  the  dining- 
room  as  a  dish  for  the  viands  brought 
to  table  (Mart,  xiil  81.  Juv.  v.  85.). 
The  ordinary  kinds  were  made  of 
earthenware,  the  more  costly  of  metal 
and  elaborate  workmanship  ;  and  also 
of  different  relative  sizes,  conformable 
to  the  use  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended ;  hence  we  find  the  word, 
though  itself  a  diminutive,  accompa- 
nied with  epithets  descriptive  of  very 
different  dimensions ;  as,  exigucL,  sio- 
dica^  lata,  grandia.  Juv.  L  c.  Hor.  £p. 
I  5.2.  Mart.  /.  c.  Cic.  Verr,  il  4.  21. 

2.  Patella  Cttmana,  A  dish  of  the 
nature  last  described,  but  made  of 
earthenware,  and  consequently  of  a 
common  description.  Mart  xiv. 
114.  Compare  Juv.  vL  343. 

3.  A  dish  of  the  form  and  character 
above  described,  in  which  solid  viands 
were  offered  as  a  feast  to  the  gods,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  patera, 
which  held  liquids  only.  (Festus, 
a.  V,  Varro,  ap,  Non.  c  o.  p.  544.) 
A  person  would  have  been  regarded 
as  highly  irreligious  who  appropri- 
ated one  of  these  dishes  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  own  dinner  table.  Cic 
Fin.  ii.  7. 

PATELLA'RII,  «c.  DiL  A 
term  of  derision  applied  to  the  gods 
by  certain  wits  of  irreverent  dispo- 
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sitions,  saggested  by  the  images  of 
the  Tarious  deities  which  were  en« 
chased  upon  the  dishes  (fyntellip)  em- 
ployed for  holding  the  viands  pre- 
sented to  them  at  their  feasts.  Plant. 
CisL  ii.  1.  46.  Compare  Cic.  Verr, 
iy.  21.  22.  Becker,  Quast  PlauL 
p.  50. 

PATE'NA  «KiTn;).  A  manger 
for  horses,  made  of  marble,  stone,  or 
wood,  and  divided  into  a  number  of 
separate  compartments  or  cribs  (/o- 
ctui),  like  the  annexed  example,  re- 


presenting the  interior  of  an  ancient 
stable  in  the  bay  of  Centorbi  in 
Sicily,  which  is  divided  into  square 
receiving  troughs,  precisely  as  di- 
rected by  Vegetius  (  Vet  ii.  28.  3.). 

2.  See  Patina. 

PAT' ERA  i^taKti).  A  shallow 
circular  vessel,  like  our  saucevy  em- 
ployed for  containing  liquids,  not 
tolidfl,  that  is,  as  a  drinking,  not  an 


eating  utensil  (Becker,  Qiufsi.  Plaut, 
p.  50.);  but  more  especially  used  to 
receive  the  wine  with  which  a  liba- 
UoD  was  made,  by  pouring  it  from 
the  patera  over  the  head  of  the  vic- 
tim, or  OD  to  the  altar  (wood-cut  «. 
Sfombaules).  The  common  quali- 
ties were  made  of  earthenware,  the 
more  costly  of  bronse,  silver,  and 
also  gold,  highly  and  elaborately  or- 
namented ;  sometimes  with  a  handle. 


but  more  usually  plain.  The  illus- 
tration affords  a  specimen  of  both 
kinds,  from  originals  in  bronze  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii ;  and  represented 
in  front  and  profile,  in  order  to  show 
the  circumference  and  depth  of  the 
vessel.  Varro,  L.L.  v.  122.  Macrob. 
Sat.  V.  21.  Virg.  ^n.  i.  739.  Ov. 
Met.  ix.  160. 

PATIBULA'TUS.  Fastened  to 
the  patibuhm  as  a  punishment  Plaut 
Mil.  ii.  4.  7.  Apul.  Met.  iv.  p.  70. 
where  patibulus  is  used  in  the  same 

PATIB'ULUM.  An  instrument 
of  punishment  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  fork,  to  be  placed  upon  the 
neck  of  slaves  and  criminals,  with  the 
two  prongs  projecting  in  front,  to 
which  their  hands  were  tied  up,  and 
in  that  condition  flogged  through  the 
city.  (Plaut  Mil.  ii.  4.  7.)  The  il- 
lustration 8.  FuRCA,  5.  will  afford  a 
clear  notion  of  the  contrivance  in 
question,  although  it  is  there  used  only 
as  a  machine  for  carrying  burdens. 

2.  A  cross  or  gallows ;  probably  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  X,  forming  a 
double  furca,  like  that  on  which  St 
Peter  was  crucified.  Sallust  Fragm. 
ap.  Non.  8.  v.  p.  366.  Senec.  Cons, 
ad  Marc.  20.  ApuL  Met.  vi.  pp. 
130,  131. 

3.  A  fastening  for  a  door,  probably 
made  with  two  prongs  to  fit  into  a 
hasp.     Titinn.  ap.  Non.  L  c. 

4.  A  wooden  peg,  with  two  prongs 
for  fastening  down  the  layers  of  a 
vine.     Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  35.  §  27. 

PAT'INA  (\€Kdyn).  A  bowl  or 
basin,  somewhat  shallower  than  the 
olla,  but  deeper  than  the  patera,  as 
will  be  understood  by  comparing  the 
examples  introduced  under  those  two 
words  with  the  annexed  specimen, 
from  an  original  discovered  in  a 
tomb  at  Psstum. 
It  was  generally 
made  of  earthen- 
ware, but  some- 
times, though  rarely,  of  metal  ;  fre- 
quently had  a  lid  {operculum)  to  cover 
it;   and  was  used  for  a  great  many 
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purposes,  more  efipecially  in  caliDary 
and  pharmaceutical  operations,  as 
well  as  for  bringing  to  table  ragouts, 
stews,  and  such  eatables  as  were 
served  with  gravy,  for  which  the 
form  described  would  be  particularly 
appropriate.  Plant  Pseud,  iii.  2.  51. 
Plin.  II.N.  xxiii.  33.  FhsBdr.  xxvi. 
3.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  43. 

PAUSA'RIUS.  (Senec.  Ep.  56.) 
The  officer  who  gave  out  the  chaunt 
(celeusma%  and  beat  the  time,  by 
which  the  rowers  kept  their  stroke  ; 
also  styled  Hortator,  where  an 
illustration  is  given. 

PAVrCULA.  A  rammer  for 
beating  down,  and  consolidating  the 
flooring  of  a  room,  or  other  area. 
Cato,  R.R.  91.  Columell.  i.  6.  2. 
Id.  ii.  20.  1.  Compare  Fistdca. 

PAVIMENTA'TUS.  Laid  with 
an  artificial  flooring  or  pavement 
Cic.  Dom.  44.  Id.  Q.  Fr.  iil  1.1. 

PAVIMEN'TUM  (Wo^j,  «air€- 
9ov).  Strictly,  a  flooring  composed 
of  small  pieces  of  brick,  tile,  stone, 
and  shells  set  in  a  bed  of  cement,  and 
consolidated  by  beating  down  with  a 
rammer  (^pavicula),  which  gave  rise 
to  the  name  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  61. 
Cato,  J?.  R.  xviii.  7.);  though  it  was 
thence  transferred,  in  a  more  general 
sense,  to  any  kind  of  artificial  floor- 
ing, even  of  the  most  choice  and  ela- 
borate workmanship,  like  those  de- 
scribed in  the  succeeding  paragraphs 
(Hor.  Od.  ii.  14.  27.  Suet  Aug.  72.), 
or  of  wood  (Vitruv.  viL  1.  2.). 

2.  Pavimentum  sectile.  A  flooring 
composed  of  pieces  of  different  co- 
loured marbles,  cut  (secta)  into  sets 
of  regular  form  and  size,  so  that, 
when  joined  together,  the  whole  con- 
stituted an  ornamental  design  or  pat- 
tern, as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
specimen,  representing  a  portion  of 
the  ancient  pavement  still  remaining 
in  the  church  of  S.  Croce  in  Geru- 
salemme  at  Rome ;  the  objects  at  the 
top  show  the  different  forms  of  the 
pieces  with  which  it  is  composed; 
the  triangular  ones,  a  and  b,  consist 
of  serpentine  and  palombino  respec- 


tively ;  the  hexagonal,  c,  of  pavonaz- 
zetto;    and    the    square,    d,  of   red 
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porphyry.  Vitruv.  vii.  1.  4.  Soet- 
JuL  46. 
I  3.  Pavimentum  tessellatum^  or  letse- 
I  ris  structum,  A  flooring  belonging 
to  the  class  of  sectiUa^  and  alto  <n  an 
ornamental  character,  compoMd  of 
coloured  marbles,  bat  of  which  the 
component  parts  were  cat  into  regular 
dies,  without  the  admixtare  of  other 
forms,  as   in  the  annexed  example, 


showing  part  of  a  pavement  in  the 
Therms  of  Caracalla  at  Rome.  (Vi- 
truv. Ic.  Suet  Ic.)  Square  dies 
(JessdUty  tessera)  were  likewise  em- 
ployed in  making  other  kinds  of 
mosaic  pavements,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing specimen  ;  bat  in  that  case  they 
were  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  less 
precise  in  ti^eir  angles. 

4.  Pavimentum  vermieukUum.  A 
mosaic  flooring  or  pavement,  repre- 
senting natural  ohjects,  both  animate 
and  inanimate,  in  their  real  forms 
and  colours,  as  in  a  picture.  It  was 
composed  with  small  pieces  of  diffe- 
rent coloured  marbles,  inlaid  in  a  bed 
of  very  strong  oement,  the  colours 
and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  being 
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lelected  and  disposed  in  sach  a  man- 
ner as  to  imitate  the  object  designed 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  pictorial 
effect.  The  dies,  however,  were  not 
laid  in  a  regolar  saccession  of  parallel 
lines,  nor  all  exactly  square,  as  in 
the  last  example  (the  teuelUUum),  but 
thej  followed  the  sweep  and  undula- 
tion in  the  contours  and  colours  of 
the  oljeet  represented,  which,  when 
viewed  at  a  little  distance,  produces  a 
doee  resemblance  to  the  wreathing 
and  twisting  of  a  cluster  of  worms 
(twratct),    and    thus    suggested    the 


The  illustration,  which  is 
oopied  fix>m  the  fragment  of  an  an- 
eient  vermiculated  pavement,  will 
aflbrd  a  tolerable  notion  of  this  ap- 
pearance, though  it  is  not  so  forcibly 
expressed  as  in  the  original,  in  con- 
•eqoenoe  of  the  absence  of  colour, 
and  the  diminutive  scale  of  the 
drawing.  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  1.  Lu- 
cii.  op,  Cic  Or,  iii.  43. 

5.  Paoimentum  tcalpturatum.  An 
ornamental  flooring  or  pavement  on 
whidi  the  design  is  produced  by  en- 
paving  (^8calptura%  and,  perhaps, 
inlaying  ;  but,  as  the  name  implies, 
by  a  different  process,  or  in  a  diffe- 
rent manner,  fh)m  either  of  the  kinds 
already  described.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
xxxvi.  61.)  The  fragment  of  the 
marble  floor,  now  preserved  in  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  which  originally 
formed  the  pavement  to  the  temple 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  had  a 
complete  map  of  the  cit^  engraved 
upon  it  (a  specimen  of  which  is  Intro- 
doced  at  p.  344.  s.  Ichnographia), 
affords  an  undoubted  instance  of  the 
pavimentum  Bcalpturatum  in  its  sim- 


plest and  least  ornamental  styles 
though  we  can  readily  conceive  that 
the  Romans  carried  this  style  of  de- 
corative art  to  much  greater  perfec- 
tion, and  conducted  it  upon  a  princi* 
pie  similar  to  that  followed  in  the 
Duomo  of  Siena,  where  the  effect  df 
a  finished  cartoon  is  produced  on  the 
pavement,  by  inserting  pieces  of  grey 
marble  for  the  half  tints  into  white, 
then  hatching  across  both  with  the 
chisel,  and  filling  in  the  incisions 
with  black  mastic  for  the  shade,  so 
that  the  design  approaches  to  the  per- 


fection of  a  finished  chalk  drawing. 
This  effect  will  be  readily  conceived 
from  the  annexed  specimen,  which 
presents  a  facsimile,  though  on  a  very 
reduced  scale,  of  one  of  the  gproups 
designed  by  the  artist  Beccafiume. 

6.  Pavimentum  testaceum,  A 
flooring  made  of  broken  pottery 
(testa).  (Pallad.  i.  19.  1.  lb.  40. 
2.)    Same  as  No.  1. 

PAVONA'CEDM,  sc.  opue  or  tee- 
turn.  A  method  of  laying  tiles  of 
brick  or  marble,  similar  to  what  is 
seen  upon  the  roofis  of  old  houses  in 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  in 
which  the  tiles  are  rounded  at  one 
end,  so  that  in  overlapping  each 
oUier   they  present    an   appearance 


like  the  feathers  of  a  peacock's  tail, 

as  exhibited  by  the  annexed  eiam- 
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pie,  fW)in  a  marble  tngment  exca- 
vated in  the  Forum  of  Twgan.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  44. 

PAXIL'LUS  (ir(£<r^o\oO.  Any 
small  sharp  pointed  piece  of  wood ; 
as  a  peg  for  hanging  things  upon 
(Varro,  ap.  Non.  s.  v,  p.  153.);  for 
supporting  a  shelf  (Columell.  viii. 
8.  3.) ;  a  dibble  for  planting  (Id.  iv. 
16.  3.). 

PEC'TEN  (/rrcfj).  A  comb  for 
the  hair,  made  of  box  wood  (Mart, 
xiv.  25.  Ov.  Met.  iv.  311.),  or  ivory 
(Claud.  Nupt  Honor,  et  Mar.  102.). 
The  illustration  represents  a  small- 


toothed  comb  (dense  dente,  TibulL  i. 
9.  68.),  from  an  original  of  ancient 
workmanship,  made  of  box-wood, 
and  having  a  bar  of  ivory  inlaid  with 
a  pattern  in  gold,  placed  across  the 
back,  between  the  two  rows  of  teeth, 
which  are  cut  extremely  fine  and 
even.  The  large-toothed  comb  {rarus 
pecten)  was  Ukewise  employed  in 
hair- cutting  to  place  under  the  scis- 
sors, in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
clipping  too  close.  Plant  CapL  iL 
2.  18. 

2.  (k€pkU).  An  instrument  with 
teeth  like  a  comb,  employed  by  the 
ancient  weavers  for  the  same  pur- 
pose as  the  "  reed,"  "  lay,"  or  "  bat- 
ten "  of  our  own  times ;  viz.  to  run 
the  threads  of  the  web  close  toge- 
ther, by  inserting  its  teeth  between 
the  threads  of  the  warp,  and  pressing 


the  comb  up  or  down,  according  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  web  was 


intended  to  be  driven.  (Ov.  Met 
vi.  58.  Virg.  uEn.  vii.  14.)  The 
example  represents  an  Egyptian  im- 
plement of  this  description,  from  an 
original  found  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum. 

3.  An  iron-toothed  brush,  set  with 
a  number  of  crooked  pins  {pectmi* 
unci.  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  ii.  382.),  em- 
ployed  for  carding  wool  or  flax. 
PUn.  H.  N.  xi.  27. 

4.  A  haymaker*8  rake,  which  had 
the  teeth  set  wide  apart ;  rams  pecten. 
Ov.  Rem.  Am.  192. 

5.  An  iron  instrument,  with  teeth 
like  a  comb,  employed  at  harvest  in 
some  parts  of  ancient  Italy  and 
Gaul,  mstead  of  the  reaping  hook 
(Jdlx)y  to  nick  off  the  ears  of  standing 
com,  as  well  as  other  grain,  close 
under  the  neck,  without  cutting  the 
stalk.  Columell.  ii.  20.  3.  Plin. 
H.N.  xviiL  72.  Compare  Falx 
Denticulata  and  Meroa. 

6.  A  contrivance  employed  for 
striking  the  chords  of  a  stringed  in- 
strument (Virg.  Mn.  vi.  647.  Juv. 
vi.  382.)  It  was  either  the  same  as 
the  Plectrum  (which  see);  or,  as 
the  other  senses  of  the  word  seem  to 
indicate,  a  more  complicated  imple- 
ment, with  several  teeth,  instead  of  a 
single  stick  ;  but  we  know  of  no 
authorities,  either  written  or  demon- 
strative, to  establish  that  conjecture. 

7.  A  particular  figure  in  a  dance, 
the  nature  of  which  is  unknown. 
Stat  Ach.  ii.  159. 

PECTORA'LE  iynuempdxtov,  xap- 
9iwpiXa^,  y6aXo¥).  Strictly,  the  front 
plate  of  a  cuirass  (represented  by  the 
left-hand  figure  in  the  illustration), 
which  covered  the  chest  and  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  being  fastened 
by  straps  over  the  shoulders,  and 
buckles  or  hinges  do#n  the  sides  to 
another  plate,  which  protected  the 
back,  and  is  represented  by  the 
right-hand  figure  in  the  illostration  ; 
though  the  word  is  also  used  for  the 
entire  cuirass.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v. 
116.    Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  18.  Polyb. 
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▼i.   23.)      The  Greeks  applied  the 
term  yia\w  to  each  of  these  plates, 


the  back  one  as  ^ell  as  the  front ;  but 
the  Romans  do  not  appear  to  have 
distingaidied  the  former  by  any 
speciid  name. 

PECDA'RIUS.  A  Roman  gra- 
zier upon  a  very  extensive  scale, 
who  farmed  the  public  pastures,  upon 
which  he  raised  and  grazed  large 
herds  of  cattle.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  6. 
Liv.  X.  23.  Compare  Varro,  /?.  Ii, 
iik  1.  8. 

PEiyiCA  (ir^).  A  general 
term  for  any  snare  or  gin  by  vhich 
birds  and  wild  animals  are  caught  by 
the  leg  (Virg.  Georg.  I  307.  Liv. 
zxL  36.);  and  sometimes  applied 
to  a  fetter  for  men  (Plant.  Pcm, 
iii.  1.  11.). 

2.  Pedica  dentata  (wMypa,  wodo- 
ffTpdifi).  A  particular  kind  of  trap, 
Employed  by  the  ancient  huntsmen 
for  taking  wild  deer  (Grat  Cyneg, 
92.),  an  account  of  which  is  given  by 
Xenophon  (Cgneg,  ix.  12—20.  Cy- 
rop.  i.  6.  28.),  and  Pollux  (v.  32— 
34.).  It  consisted  of  a  circular 
wooden  frame,  set  round  with  teeth 
of  wood  and  iron,  within  which  a  slip 
noose  was  fitted,  with  a  heavy  log  of 
wood  attached  to  its  opposite  extre- 
mity. The  trap  was  set  in  a  hole 
dog  for  the  purpose,  and  covered 
over  with  eaith,  and  the  log  con- 
eealed  in  another  one  at  a  little  dis- 
tmnce  off.  When  the  stag  trod  on 
the  trap,  the  spikes  pricked  his  foot, 
which  induced  him  to  withdraw  his 
leg  with  a  jerk,  and  thus  upset  the 
trap.  That  action  slipped  the  noose 
on  to  his  foot,  and  consequently  fixed 
the  dog  to  his  leg,  which  by  trailing 


along  the  ground,  displacing  stones, 
and  marking  the  earth  along  the 
course  taken  in  his  flight,  put  the 
huntsman  upon  his  track,  whilst  it 
also  materially  checked  and  ham- 
pered his  speed  ;  for  if  it  got  fixed 
on  a  front  leg,  it  would  fly  upwards 
with  every  bound,  and  strike  against 
his  breast,  neck,  or  face ;  if  on  a  hind 
leg,  it  would  keep  knocking  against 
his  thighs  or  belly ;  and  sometimes, 
by  getting  wedged  amongst  stones 
or  stumps,  would  bring  him  up  to  a 
complete  stand-still.  A  trap  very 
closely  resembling  this  description  is 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the 
modem  Arabs  (Wilkinson,  Manner* 
and  Customs  of  Ancient  Egyptians, 
vol.  iii.  p.  6.),  which  is  supposed  to 
be  an  old  Egyptian  invention ;  so  that 
we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been 
common  to  several  nations  of  anti- 
quity. 

PEDIS'EQUI.  Slaves  of  both 
sexes,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
upon  their  masters  and  mistresses 
whenever  they  went  abroad.  They 
formed  a  distmct  class,  and  had  pe* 
culiar  services  of  their  own  to  perform, 
different,  for  instance,  from  the  ante-' 
ambuhnes  and  nomenclatores,  who 
were  not  pedisequi^  though  they  like- 
wise followed  their  masters  abroad* 
Nepos,  Att.  13.  Plaut  As.  i.  3.  32. 

PEDUM  {Koplnm,  Xayw€6Xop).  A 
shepherd's  crook,  for  catching  theep 
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and  goats  by  the  leg  ;  always  repre- 
sented, in  works  of  art,  as  a  simple 
stick  bent  into  a  curve  at  one  end,  like 
the  annexed  example,  from  a  Pom- 
peian  painting,  where  it  is  carried  by 
Paris,  the  Phrygian  shepherd;  and  in 
this  form  it  is  ascribed  by  poets  and 
artists  to  the  pastoral  deities.  Pan,  the 
Fauns,  and  the  Satyrs,  and  to  the 
Muse  who  presided  over  pastoral  or 
comic  poeti^,  Thalia.  (Festnt,  s,  v, 
Virg.  EcL  V.  88.  Serv.  ad  L)  An 
3  Q  2 


..oiiicA  urackt'tcd  above  ;  and  t'oiisc- 
qiiently  in  works  of  art  it  is  appm- 
priately  givt-n  in  that  fonn  to  the 
<'(.Mitanrs,  who  arc  oftrn  rrproNt-iitci 
with  a  (lead  lian*  in  one  hand  and  a 
short  piilurn  in  the  other,  to  denote 
the  fondness  which  that  race  was 
sapposed  to  cherish  for  the  sport  of 
bunting. 

PEGM A  (irvyfAo).  Literally,  any- 
thing made  of  boards  joined  together; 
whence,  in  a  special  sense,  a  machine 
introduced  upon  the  stage,  in  the 
amphitheatre,  or  upon  other  occa- 
sions where  pageants  were  exhibited, 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  any 
sudden  or  miraculous  change  of 
scenic  effect  The  apparatus  was 
made  of  wood,  and  so  constructed,  by 
means  of  springs  and  weights  in  the 
internal  machinery,  that  it  would 
open  and  shut,  expand  or  contract, 
increase  or  diminish  in  height,  or 
change  of  itself  into  a  form  altogether 
different  fh>m  the  original  one  ;  like 
the  contrivances  employed  at  our 
theatres  for  producing  the  tricks  and 
changes  in  a  pantomime,  of  which 
the  pfgma  was  the  prototype.  Senec. 
Ep.  88.  Claud.  Mali  Theod.  325. 
Phedr.  v.  7.  7.  Suet  C/auti.  34. 

2.  In  a  private  house,  the  term 
p^gma  was  given  generally  to  several 
pieces  of  furniture,  as,  the  case  in  an 
atrium  in  which  th<»  »«— *-  • 
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amongst  the  northern  nations,  the 
Greeks  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  Ro- 
mans of  primitiye  times, 
and  which  continued 
in  use  at  a  subsequent 
period  for  the  peasan- 
try, and  others  sub- 
JMted  to  the  exposure 
of  a  coontrj  life,  such 
as  hunters,  fowlers, 
&c  (Liy.  xxiii.  40. 
Ov.  Pont  iT.  8.  83. 
Prop.iT.  1.  11.)  Cloth- 
ing of  this  natnre  is 
frequently  met  with  on  -^^^— 
works  of  art  in  the  form  of  an  ex- 
omiai  but  the  annexed  figure,  repre- 
senting a  fowler  from  a  statue  at 
Niqples,  wears  a  tunic,  with  an  amic- 
tuM  over  it,  both  made  of  fur. 

PELLU'VIA  or  -UM  (iro«a»'iir- 
r^).  A  foot-pan^  or  basin  for 
wariiing  the  feet  in,  as  opposed  to 
wtaUmoium^  a  basin  for  washing  the 
bands.  (Festus,  t.  v.)  The  illus- 
tration, from  a  Pompeian  painting. 


of  the  female  figures  in  the  following 
page  ;  but  more  commonly  truncated 


represents  Cupid  preparing  a  foot- 
bath for  Adonis,  who,  in  the  original 
composition,  is  sitting  in  front  of  the 
▼easel ;  and  a  bas-relief  in  Winkel- 
mann  (Afon.  Ined.  No.  161.)  exhibits 
the  old  nurse  washing  the  feet  of 
Ulysses  in  a  vessel  of  similar  form 
and  character. 

PELTA  (ir^XTij),  A  small  and 
light  shield  made  of  the  same  mate- 
rials as  the  cetra  (Liy.  xxviiL  5.); 
Tis.  wood  or  wicker-work  covered 
with  leather,  but  without  any  metallic 
rim.  In  shape  it  was  sometimes  el- 
Up€ic»  like  the  example  borne  by  one 


at  the  top,  and  indented  by  one  or 
two  semicircular  incavations,  like  the 
annexed  specimens,  from  ancient 
monuments,  whence  it  is  character- 
ised by  the  epithet  lunata  (Virs;. 
JEn.  1.  490.  Compare  Varro.  Z.  L, 
y\\.  43.)  ;  and  in  this  form  it  is  more 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Ama- 
zons and  Asiatic  races  (Quint. 
Smym.  I  147—149.) ;  for  the  Thra- 
cian  shield,  to  which  the  name  of 
pelta  was  also  given  (Herod.  Tii.  75.), 
because  made  of  the  same  light 
materials,  possessed  a  square  and  im- 
bricated figure,  like  the  Roman 
scutum^  but  upon  a  smaller  scale. 
See  Parma,  2.  and  the  right-hand 
figure  in  the  next  wood-cut. 

PELTAS'TA  (ircXTcwT^j).  In  a 
general  sense,  one  who  wears  the  light 
shield  called  pelta;  but  the  name 
was  also  specially  given  to  a  particu- 
lar class  of  the  Greek  soldiery  who 
were  equipped  with  this  defence 
(Liv.  xxviii.  5.  xxxi.  36.),  composed 
originally  of  Thracian  mercenaries, 
but  subsequently  adopted  into  the 
regular  army  by  Iphicrates  the  Athe- 
nian. (Xen.  Hell,  iv.  4.  16.  v.  12. 
seq.)  In  addition  to  the  pe/to,  they 
carried  a  knife  or  dirk,  but  had  no 
body  armour  (Herod,  vil  75.),  and 
thus  occupied  an  intermediate  grade 
between  the  heavy-armed  troops 
(^Xirai)  and  those  who  were  alto- 
gether unprovided  with  protective 
arms  (ifiAoO-  (Polyb.  v.  22.  Ih,  23. 
lb.  25.^  The  left-hand  figure  of 
Priam  in  the  annexed  illustration, 
from  a  marble  bas-relief,  exhibits  an 
Asiatic  pdtattcL,  whose  costume  cor- 
responds very  closely  with  the  de- 
scription of  Herodotus  (JLc,)\  and 
the  right-hand  one,  from  a  terra* 
cotta  lamp,  represents  a  gladiator  of 
the  class  called  Thracians  (TVoom), 
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who  were  equipped  in  the  same  style 
as  the  soldiers  of  that  country ;  and. 


consequently,  may  be  received  also 
as  an  exemplification  of  the  accoutre- 
ments and  general  appearance  pre-: 
sented  by  the  military  belonging  to 
the  corps  in  question. 

PELTA'TA.  In  a  general  sense, 
any  female  who  bears  the  small  light 
shield  called  pelta;  but  more  espe- 
cially used  to  designate  a  female 
warrior  of  Amazonian  race,  to  whom 
it  is  universally  attributed  by  poets 
and  artists  as  the  national  arm  of  de- 
fence. Ov.  Her.  xxL  117.  Am,  ii. 
14.  2.  Mart.  ix.  102.  Compare  Stat. 
Theb,  xii.  761.,  where  peltifera  is 
used  in  the  same  sense.  The  illus- 
tration   represents    two     Amazons, 


from  a  marble  bas-relief ;  the  one  on 
the  left  hand,  with  a  lunated  pelta  of 
the  most  usual  form,  the  other  of  a 
cylindrical  figure,  which  is  of  much 
rarer  occurrence. 

PELVIS  (WXij).     A  basin,  in  the 
same  extensive  meaning  as  our  own 


PENATES. 

term  ;  meaning  thereby  a  lai^  ves- 
sel of  circular  form  and  open  circum- 
ference (hence  patula,  Jnv.  iiL  277.), 
intended  to  hold  water  for  washmg 
for  all  general  purposes,  whether 
persons  or  things ;  thus,  as  a  generic 
term,  including  the  special  varieties, 
although  they  might  be  designated 
by  an  appropriate  name  of  their 
own;  as  the  hand-basin  (ma/7a£VtMai, 
where  see  the  illustration),  the  foot- 
basin  (peBuvium,  where  an  example  is 
also  given),  and  various  others  enume- 
rated in  the  Classed  Index.  Non, 
Marc.  8.  V,  p.  543.  Varro,  JL  L. 
V.  119.  Pet.  Sat.  70.  8.  Juv.vL  441. 
PENA'TES.  Household  gods, 
who  were  believed  to  be  the  creators 
and  dispensers  of  all  the  well-being 
aud  gifts  of  fortune  enjoyed  by  a 
family,  as  well  as  an  entire  commu- 
nity, which  it  was  the  object  of  the 
guardian  spirits  (lares)  to  protect 
and  preserve.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
all,  or  which  of  the  gods,  were  ve- 
nerated as  penates;  for  many  are 
mentioned  of  both  sexes,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Minerva,  Vesta,  Neptone, 
Apollo,  &C. ;  but  every  family  wor- 
shipped one  or  more  of  these,  whose 
images  were  kept  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  house,  the  tablinttm,  situated  be- 
yond the  atrium.     (Cic   ^.D.   ii. 


27.  Macrob.  Sat  iii.  4.  Varro,  op. 
Amob.  iii.  123.  Serv.  ad  JEn.  li. 
296.  and  325. )  They  are  represented 
in  various  ways  on  coins  and  medals ; 
but  in  the  annexed  illustration,  from 
the  Vatican  Virgil,  which  has  the 
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The  illostra- 


name  inscribed  oyer  them,  they  ap- 
pear as  old  men  with  their  heads 
veiled,  like  a  priest  when  officiating 
at  the  sacrifice. 

PENICIL'LUM  or  -US  (probably 
^a€Bio¥,  Clearch.  ap.  Athen.  xv.  35.). 
A  pain*er*s  brush  or 
pencil  for  laying  on 
the  colour  (Cic.  Or. 
22.  Quint,  ii.  21. 
24. )  ;  some  of  which 
■were  made  of  hair 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii. 
71.),  and  others  of 
the  long  pointed  fi- 
bres of  a  sponge 
(Plin.  H,  N.  ix.  69.). 
tion  represents  part  of  a  female  figure 
in  a  Roman  bas-relief,  presenting  a 
paint-brush  to  M.  Varro,  in  allusion 
to  one  of  his  works,  which  he  illus- 
trated with  the  portraits  of  celebrated 
men.  The  true  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  bracketted  as  synony- 
mous admits  of  doubt,  and  has  re- 
ceived various  interpretations ;  but, 
as  it  is  applied  to  Parrhasius  in  a 
paragraph  treating  of  the  effects  of 
colour,  which  even  in  some  of  the 
encaustic  processes  was  laid  on  in  a 
liquid  state  with  a  brush  (see  £n- 
causttca),  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  right  meaning  is  alleged. 

PENICULAMEN'TUM.  The 
end  or  pointed  extremity  of  a  loose 
garment,  such  as  the  cUamys  or  pal- 
mcM,  which  hangs  down  like  the  tuft 
end  of  a  tail.  Ennius.  Lucil.  Cscil. 
ap.  Non.  8.  V.  p.  149. 

PENIC'ULUS.  A  paint-brush. 
(Plin.  H,  N.  XXXV.  36.  §  1 1.)  Same 
as  Penicuxum,  which  some  editions 
have  in  the  passage  cited. 

2.  A  brush  for  dusting,  made  out 
of  the  tuft  of  a  cow*8  tail.  Plant. 
Men.  \.\.\.  lb.  ii.  3.  45. 

PENNA.  A  quiU,  or  large  feather 
growing  from  the  wing  or  tail,  as 
contradistinct  from  pluma,  the  small 
feather  composing  the  general  plu- 
mage of  the  body  (Columell.  viii.  2. 
10.) ;  employed  for  various  purposes, 
the  whole  rather  for  sweeping  and 


dusting  out  confined  or  intricate  re- 
cesses (Pallad.  Nov.  viii.  1.);  the 
quill  part  for  making  tooth -picks 
(Mart.  xiv.  22.)  ;  the  feather  end 
for  making  a  wing  (cda)  to  the  arrow 
(Ov.  Met  vi.  258.),  which  kept  its 
head  straight,  and  directed  its  course 
through  the  air.     Sagitt4. 

2.  A  pen  for  writing  (Isidor. 
Orig.  xiv.  3.),  made  of  a  quill,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example, 
from  the  Columns  of  Trajan  and 
Antoninus,  on  both  of  which  it  ap- 
pears in  the  hands  of  a  female  figure, 
personified  as  Victory,  and  occupied 
in  recording  the  military  successes  of 
those  emperors.  The  use  of  the 
quill,  as  an  implement  for  writing 
upon  parchment  or  paper,  is, 
however,  of  a  comparatively 
late  period,  the  reed  or  cane 
(jarundo^  calamus)  being  solely 
employed  for  that  purpose  in 
early  times.  Beckman  assigns 
the  fifth  century  as  the  period 
of  its  introduction  (^History  of 
Inventions^  vol.  i.  p.  408.  London, 
1846)  ;  but  he  was  only  cognizant  of 
one  instance  where  it  is  represented 
on  works  of  art — the  marble  of  the 
goddess  Egeria  (Gronov.  Thesaur, 
Antiq.  Gr.  2.  n.  28.),  in  which  he 
suggests  the  probability  of  the  pen 
having  been  added  by  a  subsequent 
hand.  Admitting  that  to  be  an  es- 
tablished fact,  instead  of  a  suppo- 
sition, the  two  instances  quoted 
above  will  still  remain  to  be  disposed 
of;  and  as  the  object  in  question  ap- 
pears on  both  of  them  about  midway 
up  the  columns,  that  is,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  sixty-four  feet  above 
the  ground,  it  would  be  mere  folly  to 
suppose  that  a  scaffolding  of  that 
height  was  ever  erected  for  the 
useless  purpose  of  making  any  such 
addition.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  quill  pens  were  made  as  early  at 
least  as  the  commencement  of  the 
second  century,  when  the  Column  of 
Trajan  was  executed,  though  they 
may  not  have  come  into  general  or 
common  use  until  a  much  later  period. 
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PEN'NIPES.  Having  feathers 
or  wings  attached  to  the  feet ;  an 
epithet  given  to  Mercury  and  Per- 
seus. (Catull.  Ixv.  24.)  Same  as 
Alipes,  which  see. 

PEN'SILIS.     See  Horreuh  and 

HORTUS,  3. 

PEN' SUM.  That  which  is 
weighed  out  as  a  task  ;  more  especi- 
ally applied  to  the  labour  of  females, 
because  a  certain  quantity  of  wool 
was  weighed  out  daily  to  each  of 
the  female  slaves  in  an  ancient  house- 
hold, which  she  was  expected  to 
spin  into  thread  for  her  day's  work. 
Justin,  i.  3.  Plaut  Virg.  Ov.  and 
Lanipendia. 

PENT  ASP AS'TOS  (wfyrdawcur- 
Tov).  A  pulley  case,  containing  a 
set  of  five  pullies  (orbiculi)  for  raising 
weights,  like  the  example  «.  Orbi- 
CCLU8,  only  more  powerfid  from  its 
increased  action.     Vitruv.  x.  2.  3. 

PENTATH'LUM  (w4vTa0\oy), 
A  word  merely  translated  from  the 
Greek,  for  which  the  genuine  Latin 
expression  is  Quinquertiuh. 

PENTELORIS,  sc.  vesHs.  A 
garment  ornamented  with  five  bands 
of  gold  embroidery  or  purple,  as  ex- 
plained under  the  word  Paragauda. 
Aurel.  Vophc.  46. 

PENTE'RIS  (w€VTiipr}s).  A  word 
merely  translated  from  the  Greek, 
for  which  the  genuine  Latin  term  is 
Quinquiremis. 
PE'NULA.  See  P^nhla. 
PEPLUM  and  PEFLUS  (ir^Xoi^ 
and  ireirXof).  A  Greek  word  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  designating  a  parti- 
cular article  of  the  female  attire, 
which  the  Romans  expressed  by  the 
corresponding  term  Palla  ;  the 
Greek  word  being  derived,  according 
to  Riemer,  from  ircXAo,  and  akin  to 
hriwXa  and  MwAjoov;  from  which  the 
Latin  pelliM,  palla,  and  pallium  are 
likewise  obtained.  The  ordinary 
interpretation  given  to  the  word,  **  a 
shawl,"  rests  upon  no  substantial 
authority,  if  it  be  understood  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  ;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  affords  but  a  loose  and  incor- 


rect notion  of  the  dress  itself,  and 
the  method  of  adjusting  it ;  which  ii 
fully  and  circumstantially  detailed 
under  its  genuine  Latin  name  PaBa; 
to  which  and  the  illustrations  accom- 
panying it,  the  reader  is  referred. 

As  the  above  explanation  is  at 
variance  with  the  notions  ordinarilj 
received,  it  appears  incumbent  to 
state  in  a  concise  manner  some  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  its  adoptioo; 
and  as  the  article  in  question  be- 
longed properly  to  the  Greek  attire, 
its  real  character  must  be  songfat  is 
the  writings  and  usages  of  that  eooo- 
try.  1.  Pollux  (vii  49,  6a)  de- 
scribes the  pepluM  as  a  dress  exclu- 
sively for  females,  which  served  the 
double  purpose  of  a  tMiica  and  pJ" 
Hum  (like  the  Latin  hmicopaBiMm  — 
MikrifM  Kol  x^'f'^t  and  Mi^fta  t*  4arl 
iiwkow  T^y  XP^i^t  &s  ip9ov9fm  rt  nl 
im€<lWf(r0ai).  2.  The  Scholiaat  OD 
Homer  (R  v.  734.)  defines  it  to  be  a 
tunic,  which  was  not  put  on  oyer  the 
head,  like  the  common  one  (Ihdu- 
tub),  but  was  adjusted  and  fiistened 
on  the  person  by  means  of  broodies 
(ywauc€io¥  &8v/ua,  tout*  iarl  x<^^^ 
i¥  ovK  iy€96ovTo  iXX*  Ircrc^oMirrtt). 
3.  Eustathius  (ad  Od,  v,  p,  1847.) 
describes  the  pepltm  as  a  large  wrap- 
per which  entirely  co- 
vered the  left  shoul- 
der, and  had  one  of 
its  surfaces  passed  be- 
hind the  person,  and 
the  other  across  the 
front,  until  they  met 
on  the  right  side, 
where  they  were 
joined  together  in 
such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  arm  and 
shoulder  exposed  (m^- 
yay  w9pi66Kouop,  o-ic^var  t^  ^or^pwf 
ifioPj  uroi  i/AwpooBw  iral  twurBo^  evttdyop 

yvfu^w  4&P  riitf  8f|i^  X*^  *^  ^^ 
ifjLovj,  The  annexed  figiire>  fttun  a 
statue  found  at  Hercokneum,  and 
composing  one  of  the  same  aet  as  the 
first   two    inserted    in    the   article 
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Palla,  p.  465.,  elacidates  the  words 
of  Eustttthiiu  in  a  striking  manner, 
showing  the  character  of  the  drapery 
and  method  of  putting  it  on  ;  with 
the  exception,  that  his  account  seems 
to  place  the  second  brooch  under 
the  arm,  instead  of  upon  the  shoulder, 
so  as  to  form  an  exomis,  of  which  an 
example  is  afforded  in  Hope*s  Cos- 
fimief,  Tol.  ii.  p.  180.,  whence  we  may 
infer  that  both  these  fashions  were 
practised ;  but  that  in  no  wise  alters 
the  essential  character  of  the  dress. 
4.  Panthea  is  described  by  Xenophon 
(QfT.  T.  1.  6.)  as  rending  her  peplum 
during  an  access  of  grief — wtputart^ 
ff4^9rro  rhv  tantOw  w4w\ov  ;  which  does 
not  mean  simply,  that  she  **  tore  and 
rent  her  outer  garment,"  as  the  trans- 
lators render  it ;  but  that  she  tore 
the  tipper  part  (t^  &yue*v)  of  her 
pepium ;  via.  that  which  is  turned  over 
at  the  top,  and  covers  the  breast  and 
back,  rending  it  round  (ir^pl)  and 
down  (jcord) — an  action  and  expres- 
sion perfectly  intelligible  when  ap- 
plied to  a  garment  of  the  nature  ex- 
hibited in  the  illustration  above,  but 
not  so  reconcileable  with  a  shawl 
orer  the  head.  During  this  act  her 
fiuie,  neck,  and  hands  were  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  bystanders  (Xen. 
L  c.) ;  from  which,  the  commentators 
infer  that  the  peplum  covered  the 
head  and  hands  as  a  shawl ;  but  that 
is  quite  a  mistaken  notion ;  for  the 
Greek  and  Roman  women,  as  well 
as  Asiatics,  wore  a  separate  shawl  or 
veil  (amictus)  over  the  peplum  (see 
the  iUastration  t.  Palla,  3.  p.  467.) ; 
and  it  is  this  which  got  displaced, 
as  it  naturally  would,  from  the  head 
and  fiMe,  by  the  violent  action  of 
tearing  the  body-dress  (peplum)  in 
the  manner  described.  5.  The  pep- 
ham  is  mentioned  both  by  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  as  a  long  dress  reach- 
ing to  the  feet,  and  trailing  on  the 
rind  (Tpwetdof  4Airc<rtWirAovf,  Hom. 
vL  443.  peplum  flueng^  Claud. 
Amt  Honor,  122.  Manil.  v.  387.), 
which  character  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
nect wiUi  the  appearance  of  a  shawL 


6.  The  same  term  is  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  long  close-fitting  robe 
with  sleeves  to  the  wrist,  and  skirts 
to  the  feet,  which  was  worn  by  the 
Persians  (iEsch.  Pers.  474.  1060.)*  as 
the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  pa//a  to 
a  robe  of  the  same  description,  which 
was  worn  by  musicians  on  the  stage. 
See  the  illustrations  to  Septuchus 
and  Palla  Citharoedica.  7. 
The  peplum  was  fastened  by  a  brooch 
on  the  shoulder,  which,  when  un- 
clasped, left  the  shoulder  and  side 
naked  (Soph.  Trachin.  926 — 928. 
Sidon.  ApoU.  Carm.  iii.  206.) ;  but  a 
shawl,  which  is  only  worn  over 
some  other  dress,  would  not  denude 
the  person  even  when  removed  alto- 
gether from  the  body.  8.  A  gar- 
ment of  the  nature  described  under 
the  term  Palla  answers  all  these 
conditions,  and  satisfactorily  explains 
why  it  is  sometimes  mentioned  as 
a  tunic,  and  sometimes  as  an  amic- 
tu8  (Mart  Capell.  6.  amicta  peplo)\ 
why  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  a 
carpet,  curtain,  veil  for  covering 
anything ;  how  the  notion  of  its 
bemg  only  a  shawl  has  obtained ; 
and  how,  when  carried  in  the  Athe- 
naic  procession,  it  was  said  to  be  like 
the  sail  of  a  ship;  because,  when 
loosed  from  its  clasps,  and  unfolded, 
it  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a 
large  rectangular  piece  of  drapery, 
which  acquired  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  a  legitimate  garment 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
folded  and  adjusted  on  the  person. 

2.  The  peplum  of  Athena  was  a 
large  and  splendidly  embroidered 
piece  of  drapery,  that  was  carried  in 
public  procession  at  the  Panathenaic 
festival,  opened  out  to  its  full  dimen- 
sions, and  borne  between  two  poles, 
like  the  sail  of  a  ship,  in  the  same 
manner  as  emblaaoned  flags  and 
banners  are  now  carried  by  two  men 
in  the  solemn  processions  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  (Plato,  Eu- 
ihyphr.  6.  C.  Virg.  Cir.  21.);  but 
when  placed  on  the  statue  of  the  god- 
dess, it  was  folded  and  adjusted  in  the 
3   R 
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same  manner  as  the  Palla.  This 
will  be  readily  admitted  from  the  an- 
nexed figare  of  Mi- 
nerva on  a  fictile 
vase ;  although  the 
brooches  on  the 
shoulders  are  con- 
cealed by  the  amic- 
tus  outside,  and  the 
peplum  is  fastened 
by  a  girdle,  ren- 
dered necessary  by 
the  great  depUi 
of  the  upper  part 
turned  down  (t^i' 
iyt»e9ywhrKov)j  thus 
indicating  the  am- 
plitude and  consequent  splendour  of 
the  drapery  out  of  which  the  dress 
was  formed.  Many  other  statues 
exhibit  Minerva  in  a  similar  cos- 
tume ;  and  amongst  these,  one  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramonti  (tav.  14.)*  which 
has  no  outer  drapery,  shows  the 
brooches  on  both  shoulders,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  peplum  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  first  two  figures 
introduced  under  the  article  Palla  ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  fall 
over  is  as  deep  as  in  the  annexed 
figure,  and  a  narrow  agis  crosses 
obliquely  from  the  right  shoulder, 
in  the  form  of  a  bcdteus,  to  keep  the 
dress  adjusted,  instead  of  a  girdle 
round  the  waist 

PE'RA  (irfipa).  A  tcrip  or  waBetj 
made  of  leather  and  slung  by  a  strap 
over  the  shoulder ; 
used  by  travellers,  rus- 
tics, mendicants,  and 
the  cynic  philosophers 
in  imitation  of  them, 
to  carry  provisions  and 
other  necessaries. 
(Phsedr.  iv.  9.  Senec 
Ep,  91.  Mart  iv.  53.) 
The  illustration  repre- 
sents a  peasant  with 
his  staff  and  scrip 
(bacvlo  ei  pera)  from  a 
marble  at  Ince-BlundeU. 

PERFORA'CULUM.       An     m- 
stmment   employed   by   carpenters, 


carvers  in  wood,  and  artizuia  of  s 
similar  class;  usually  translated  s 
gimlet  or  auger ;  but  it  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  terebra  in  the 
following  passage,  where  its  connex- 
ion with  the  word  dolahu  would  seem 
to  indicate  some  implement  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  gouge — perforaeuHt 
dclatumy  terebmrum  vertigine  eretun' 
turn.     Amob.  vL  200. 

PER'GULA.  Literally,  and  in  a 
general  sense,  any  kind  of  building 
added  on  to  the  side  of  a  house  or 
other  edifice,  beyond  the  original 
ground-plan,  as  an  outhouMe  or  lean-kK 
like  the  outbuilding  in  front  of  the 
annexed  landscape,  representing  a 
country-house  or  fieirm,  in  one  of  the 


Pompeian  paintings.  (Plant  Pteud. 
i.  2.  84.  Pet  SaL  74.)  Whence  the 
following  more  special  senses : — 

2.  A  stall  or  balcony  constmcted 
over  the  colonnades  of  a  forum,  ud 
abutting  from  the  buildings  adjacent; 
chiefly  mtended  for  the  occapation  of 
bankers  and  money  changers.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxL  6.  and  compare  Mjoa- 

ANUN. 

3.  A  painter's  exhibition-room;  a 
large  outbuilding  in  which  the  artists 
of  antiquity  were  accustomed  to  ezp 
pose  their  works  to  pnbUo  Tiew, 
when  finished.  LnciL  ap,  Lactant  L 
22.  Plin.  H.N.  zxxv.  86.  §  IS. 
Cod.  Theodos.  13.  4.  4. 

4.  A  lecture  room  in  which  any  of 
the   arts   or  icienoet  were   taught 
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Suet    Oramm.    18.     Jqt.    xL    137. 
Vopiflc  Satitm,  10. 

5.  An  obiervatonf  at  the  top  of  a 
house  for  taking  astronomical  obser* 
▼ations.     Soet  Aug,  94. 

6.  In  vineyards  and  gardens  a 
long  covered  walk,  over  which  the 
vines  were  trained  to  a  framework  of 


T 


wood  or  trellis,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample fh>m  a  painting  of  the  Naso- 
nian  sepulchre.  (Liv.  xiv.  3.  Cola- 
meU.  iv.  21.  2.  Id.  xi.  2.  32.)  The 
modem  Italians  retain  the  word  **  la 
pergola'*  in  the  same  sense. 

PERIPETAS'MA  (jctpiwiraffiw.), 
A  general  term,  strictly  Greek,  for 
any  thing  which  is  spread  out,  as  a 
covering,  curtain,  tapestry  hanging, 
&c  Cic  Verr.  ii.  4.  12.  See  Au- 
liAXA,  Peristaoma,  Tapes. 

PERIP'TEROS  (ircpdrrc^j).  A 
term  employed 
by  architects 
to  designate  a 
temple  or  other 
edifice  which 
is  surroonded 
on  the  outgide  by  a  colonnade  con- 
tisting  of  a  single  row  of  columns  all 
roond.  (Yitruv.  iiL  2.)  The  temple 
of  Theseos  at  Athens  affords  an  exist- 
ing specimen  of  the  style. 

PERIS'CELIS  (w9purK€XSs).  An 
anklet,  made  of  choice  materials  and 
workmanship,  worn  more  particularly 
by  the  Greek  women  and  courtezans 
nrand  the  ankle  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  bracelet  is  round  the  wrist 
(Hot.  Ep,  L  17.  56.  Pet  Sat  67. 
4  and  5.)  In  the  numerous  instances 
where  ornaments  of  this  description 
are  represented  in  the  Pompeian 
paintinga,  they  are  always  introduced 


upon  figures  with  bare  feet  and  legs, 
dancing  girls  and  such  characters,  or 
the  goddesses  and  heroines  draped  in 
the  poetical  or  heroic  style,  like  the 
annexed  example  representing  Ari- 
adne ;  consequentlv,  in  the  passage  of 
Petronius  (2.C.),  where  they  are  worn 
by  the  wife  of  Trimalchio,  and  seen 


peeping  from  under  her  tunic  above 
j  the  tops  of  her  shoes,  it  is  expressly 
intended  to  ridicule  the  ostentation, 
vulgarity,  and  absurdity  of  the 
wealthy  parvenu  and  his  silly  help- 
mate, who  loads  her  person  with 
finery,  without  regarding  its  fitness, 
or  perceiving  the  ridiculous  figure 
she  makes  of  herself 

PERISTRCMA  (wtpiarpctfia). 
In  general  any  thing  which  serves  as 
a  covering,  like  the  curtains,  carpets, 
and  hangings  of  a  room;  but  more 


I 


especially  a  large  and  loose  coverlet 
customanly  spread  over  a  bed  or 
dining  couch  so  as  to  hang  down 
round  the  sides,  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  annexed  illustration  from  the 
Vatican  Virgil.  Cic.  PhiL  ii.  27. 

PERISTYL'IUM(irfp«n^\ioO. 
A  perutyie;  that  is,  a  colonnade 
round  a  courtyard,  or  in  the  interior 
of  a  building,  which  has  the  columns 
on  the  inside  and  the  wall  without ; 
3b  2 
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whereu  the  tenii  periptenu  is  used  to 
express  a  structure  designed  upon  a 


plan  precisely  the  reverse  of  this; 
viz.  a  colonnade  on  the  exterior  of  a 
building,  which  has  the  columns  on 
its  outside,  and  the  wall  within. 
Suet.  Aug.  82.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  23.  2. 
Schneider.  Vitruv.  iil  8.  9. 

2.  The  peristyle  of  a  Roman  house, 
which  formed  the  second  or  inner 
division  of  the  general  ground-plan, 
corresponding  in  locality  with  the 
Gynceconitis  of  h,  Greek  domicile;  and 
was  regarded  as  the  internal  or  pri- 
vate portion  of  the  edifice,  containing 
the  domestic  apartments  in  the  ordi- 
nary occupation  of  the  proprietor  and 
his  family,  to  which  none  but  their 
immediate  friends  and  acquaintances 
had  access.  It  consisted  of  an  open 
space,  surrounded  internally  with  a 
colonnade,  like  the  Atrium,  but 
covering  a  larger  area,  open  to  the 
sky,  and  sometimes  laid  out  as  a  gar- 
den, with  a  fountain  and  impluvittm 
in  the  centre  ;  the  apartments  occu- 
pied by  the  family  bein^  distributed 
round  its  sides,  and  opening  upon  the 
colonnade  in  question.  It  was  sepa- 
rated ft-om  the  Atrium  by  the  tablinum 
and  fauces,  which  made  passages  of 
communication  between  the  two  divi- 
sions. (Vitruv.  vi.  8.  7.)  The  illus- 
tration above  represents  an  elevation 
of  half  the  peristyle  of  a  house  at 
Pompeii,  restored  by  Mazois  ;  and 
its  relative  situation  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  house  will  be  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  ground- plan 
at  p.  248.  col.  2.  on  which  it  is 
marked  ff. 

PERIS'TYLUM    (irfpfim/Xw'). 


PERSONA. 

Cic  Dom,  44.    Varro,  /?.  /Z.  iii.  5.  8. 
Same  as  the  preceding. 

PERO  (a^^^ii).  A  boot  reaclmig 
up  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  laoed  is 
front  and  made  of  raw 
hide,  or  un  tanned 
leather,  with  the  fur 
on.  (Virg.  jEn.  viL 
690.  Juv.  xiv.  186.  Isi- 
dor.  Orig,  xix.  84.) 
The  example  is  from  a 
Pompeian  painting. 

PERONA'TUS.  Wearing  tiie 
boots  last  described  (perones^  Per*,  v. 
102.)  ;  the  characteristic  chanssnre  of 
agricultural    labourers,    ploaghmen. 


and  shepherds,  of  which  last  a  speci- 
men is  inserted  from  the  Vatican 
Virgil. 

PERPENDPCULUM  (KdBeros), 
A  plumb-line  or  line  andphtmmet,  em- 
ployed by  bricklayers,  masons,  &c., 
for  the  purpose  of  proving 
if  their  work  be  true  to  the 
perpendicular.  (Vitruv.  viL 
3.  5.  Cic.  cm.  Non.  t.  v.  p. 
1 62.  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv  49. ) 
The  illustration  represents 
an  original  found  with  several 
others  in  a  stone  mason's  — |^^ 
shop  at  Pompeii ;  and  nume-  ^^r 
rous  examples  have  been  dis*  ^ 
covered  in  various  excavatioiia,  all 
bearing  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  one  another,  and  differing  in  no 
respect  from  those  now  in  use,  with 
the  exception  that  they  are  made  of 
bronze  instead  of  lead,  and  exhibit 
taste  in  their  design,  which  the  an- 
cients constantly  studied  even  in  the 
commonest  articles  of  daily  use. 

PERSCVNA  (wp6amnw  or  -tior). 


PEBSONA. 
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A  moik,  always  worn  apon  the  stage 
in  the  Uieatres  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Italy*  by  the  actors  of  all  classes, 
tragic,  oomic,  or  pantomimic.  The 
part  which  coyered  the  face  was 
made  of  wood  (Prudent  Adv.  Symnu 
iL  646.  Compare  Yirg.  Georg,  il  387.)* 
mnd  to  this  a  wig  of  suitable  charac- 
ter was  added,  so  that  the  entire 
heaid  of  the  actor,  as  well  as  his  face, 
was  completely  covered  (Anl.  Gell. 
▼.  7.),  and  travestied.  Moreover, 
every  age  and  condition  of  life,  from 
yooth  to  decrepitude,  or  from  the 
nero  to  the  slave,  was  represented  by 
an  appropriate  mask,  the  character- 
istics of  which  were  sufficiently  well  | 
known  for  the  quality  and  condition  i 
of  the  personage  represented  to  be 
immediately  recognised  by  the  spec- 
tators upon  his  appearance  on  the 
stage ;  and  the  wig  belonging  to  each 
particular  mask  had  a  settled  style  of 
coiffure,  as  well  known  as  the  fea- 
tures it  accompanied.  Those  which 
were  intended  to  personify  historical 
personages,  heroes,  demi-gods,  &c 
were  designed  in  imitation  of  some 
well-known  type,  handed  down 
through  ages  by  the  poets,  painters, 
and  sculptors;  and,  consequently, 
were  oftentimes  beautiful  representa- 
ticms  of  ideal  forms ;  the  others,  em- 
ployed in  general  tragedy  and  comedy, 
were  very  numerous,  and  varied  in 
their  details,  as  explained  in  the  two 
following  paragraphs. 

2.  Permma  tragica.  The  tragic 
mask  (Phsdr.  i.  7.),  of  which  there 
were  at  least  twenty-five  different 
kinds,  six  for  old  men,  seven  for 
young  men,  nine  for  females,  and 
three  for  slaves;  distinguished  by  a 
particular  conformation  of  features, 
colour  of  the  complexion,  and  ar- 
rangement as  well  as  colour  of  the 
hair  and  beard.  The  illustration 
shows  three  of  these  varieties,  from 
Pompeian  paintings,  two  for  old  men, 
and  one  for  a  young  character  ;  that 
on  the  right,  with  the  grand  tuper- 
fieitM^  for  stately  tragedy  ;  the  one  on 
the  left,  with  Uie  hair  also  disposed 


in    a    superficies^    but    with    more 
sobriety,  and  a  more  natural  appear- 


ance, for  middle  tragedy ;  and  the 
youthful  one  in  the  centre,  which  has 
the  hair  disposed  in  a  similar  fashion, 
but  with  still  less  of  exaggeration,  be- 
longing to  the  same  class  ;  all  exactly 
as  described  by  Pollux,  iv.  133.  seq. 

3.  Persona  comica^  The  comic 
mask,  of  which  no  less  than  forty- 
three  different  types  are  enumerated, 
distinguished,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  last-mentioned,  by  their  features, 
complexion,  and  wigs;  viz.  nine  for 


old  men,  ten  for  young  men,  seven 
for  male  slaves,  three  for  old  women, 
and  fourteen  for  young  women.  The 
annexed  illustration  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  two  kinds,  from  the  paint- 
ings of  Pompeii ;  the  right  one  of  an 
old  man,  the  other  of  a  young  woman, 
with  her  head  in  the  mitra  intended 
for  a  courtezan  (meretrix),  as  de- 
scribed by  Pollux  (Lc).  Other 
specimens  of  comic  masks  are  intro- 
duced, f.  Pebsonatus,  Lorabiub, 
Minus. 

4.  Persona  muta.  Another  kind 
of  mask  was  that  worn  by  the  dumb 
actor,  persona 
muta,  enumerated 
in  the  dramatis 
personsB  to  some 
of  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  who 
comes  upon  the 
stage  as  an  attendant  upon  others. 
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but  neyer  speaks  himself;  corre- 
sponding with  the  *' walking  gentle- 
man "  of  the  modem  drama.  It  is 
represented  by  the  annexed  woodcut 
from  a  Pompeian  painting,  in  which 
the  closed  mouth  and  compressed 
lips  indicate  the  silent  character  of 
the  actor  who  wore  it. 

5.  A  mask  of  terra-cotta  marble, 
or  other  material,  designed  to  imitate 
the  human  face, 
heads  of  animals, 
or  similar  devices, 
generally  of  gro- 
tesque forms,  em- 
ployed as  an  ante- 
fix  in  buildmgs 
(see  woodcuts  t. 
Antefixa)  ;  as 
an  ornamental  es- 
capement for  the  water  of  a  fountain ; 
or  as  a  gargoil  for  discharging  the 
rain-water  from  a  roof,  of  which  the 
annexed  illustration  affords  a  speci- 
men, from  an  original  of  terra-cotta. 
Lucret  iv.  297.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxy. 
43.  Ulp.  Dig.  19.  I.  17. 

PERSONA'TUS.  Masked,  or 
wearing  a  mask  {persona)  ;  more 
especially  with  reference  to  an  actor 
on  the  stage  (Cic.  Orat  iii.  59.  Hor. 
Sat.  L  4.  56. ) ;  for  in  the  ancient 
theatres  of  Greece  and  Italy  the 
performers  always  appeared  in  masks, 
designed  to  suit  the  particular  cha- 
racters which  each  had  to  play  ;  of 
which  an  example  is  afforded  by  the 


annexed     illustration,     representing 


one  of  the  figures  on  a  marble  bas- 
relief,  on  which  a  scene  from  some 
comedy  is  delineated. 

PER'TICA.  Any  long  thin  rod 
or  pole,  for  threshing  com  (Plin. 
H.N,  xviii.  72.);  nut  trees  (Ov. 
Nux,  67.);  olives  (Plin.  H.N.  xv. 
3.);  as  a  measuring  rod,  or  perch 
(Prop.  iv.  1.  130.),  also  termed  oer- 
tica  militaris  (Serv.  ad  Yii^.  JEcL  ix. 
7.),  because  the  lands  apportioned 
amongst  the  military  were  measured 
off  into  allotments  by  this  instrument 
Thence  it  is  often  expressed  on 
medals  and  engraved  gems  by  the 
side  of  a  plough.  See  (jrorlaeus,  Dac' 
tyliothec.  iL  Nos.  608.  610. 

P£S  (irot&s).  A  foot  of  men  and 
animals,  upon  which  the  body  is  sup- 
ported; thence  transferred  to  inani- 
mate things,  as  the  foot  of  a  table, 
chair,  stool,  couch,  &&,  which  were 
sometimes  made  to  imitate  the  feet  of 
animals,  or  other  ornamental  termi- 
nations similar  to  what  are  still  in 
use,  as  shown  by  numerous  examples 
introduced  in  the  course  of  Uiese 
pages.  Sen.  Ben.  iL  34.  Or.  Met 
viii.  661.  Plin.  H.  N  xxxiv.  4. 

2.  A  Jbot  measure,  which  was 
divided  into  twelve  inches  (latcue), 
and  subdivided  into  sixteen  digits 
(digiti,  Vitruv.  iiL  1.  ColomeU.  v.  1. 
4.  Front  Aq.  24.).  The  precise 
length  of  the  old  Roman  foot  has  not 
been  distinctly  ascertained,  for  though 
several  foot  rules  of  bronxe  have 
been  found  in  excavations,  they  all 
vary  slightly  in  their  respective  di- 
mensions. One  of  these,  fh>m  an 
original  found  at  Pompeii,  is  repre- 
sented f.  Reouul  1.,  for  the  iinuted 
width  of  these  pages  will  not  admit 
of  its  being  inserted  on  a  scale  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  real  length.  Seve- 
ral examples,  however,  ofUie  actoal 
size  are  engraved  in  the  Mnaeo 
Borbonico  vi  15.  and  Ficoroni,  La- 
bico  Antico,  p.  93. 

3.  Pes  veli.  A  rope  attached  to 
the  clew  or  lower  comer  of  a  square 
sail,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  it  to 
the  wind,  called  the  eheei  in  the  nan- 
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tical  langfoage  of  oar  country.  (Isi- 
dor.  Or^  zix.  3.  4.)  Each  sail  waa 
fumiahei  with  two  sheets,  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  example,  from  a  coin 


of  Lepidna,  one  on  the  larboard,  the 
other  on  the  starboard  clew  (CatulL 
It.  19.);  whence  the  following  ex- 
prearions  will  be  readily  understood  : 
tfOMO  pe^f  or  pedibua  aquis  (Ov. 
PomL  iii.  565.  Cic.  AtL  xvi.  6. ),  to 
•ail  before  the  wind,  because  then  the 
tail  was  set  straight  across  the  -ves- 
■el,  and  consequently  both  sheets 
were  braced  to  the  same  length; 
etiUquare  htvo  pede  comua  (Lucan.  y. 
438.),  to  sail  on  a  wind,  or  by  the 
wind,  because  in  such  case  the  yard 
and  sail  were  braced  up,  or  slanted 
acroM  the  vessel,  to  catch  the  slant  of 
the  wind ;  proferrepedem  (Plin.  H,  N, 
it  48. )  has  the  same  meaning,  because 
one  ik  the  sheets  was  brought  and 
hnced  forward,  as  in  the  illustration, 
to  giye  the  necessary  obliquity  to  the 
tail  already  mentioned  ;  facere  pe- 
dan  (Vu^.  ^n.  v.  828.),  to  slack 
out  the  sheets  in  order  that  the  sail 
may  expand  to  the  wind,  also  implying 
that  the  wind  comes  from  a  fa- 
Tonrable  quarter. 

4.  Pee  vinaceorum.  The  mass  of 
grape  skins  and  stalks  remaining 
after  the  first  juice,  which  made  the 
finest  wine,  had  been  squeezed  out 
by  the  press-beam  (prelum),  and 
Dram  which  the  wine  termed  circum- 
ekkmewm,  and  other  inferior  qualities, 
were  subsequently  extracted  by  the 
repeated  action  of  the  beam.  Colu- 
melL  zil  43.  10.  lb.  19.  3.  Compare 
the  woodent «.  Tobcular. 


PES'SULUS  (KX^fHir,  fuhf9aXof, 
KOTox'^r).  A  'bolt  for  fastening  a 
door  (Ter.  Eun.  iil  5.  55.  Id.  HeauL 
ii.    3.   37.),   of   which   the  annexed 


illustration  affords  a  specimen,  from 
a  bronze  original  found  at  PompeiL 
The  doors  of  the  ancients  being 
generally  biyalve  had  two,  and  some- 
times four  bolts  affixed  to  them,  one 
at  the  top,  and  the  other  at  the  bottom 
of  each  leaf,  which  shot  into  sockets 
incayated  in  the  lintel  and  sill  of  the 
doorway,  still  to  be  seen  in  many 
houses  of  Pompeii,  whence  the  bolts 
are  mostly  mentioned  in  the  plural 
when  the  closing  and  bolting  of  doors 
is  spoken  of  (Plaut.  Aul.  i.  3.  26. 
occlude  fores  ambobus  pessulis,  Apul. 
Met,  iii.  p.  56.  pessulis  injectis.  Id. 
It.  p.  76.  Id.  i.  p.  8.):  and  some- 
times they  could  not  be  drawn  back 
without  a  key,  for  which  purpose 
the  three-toothed  key  (clavis Laconical, 
p.  174.)  was  probably  used  (Apul. 
Met  i.  p.  11.  subdita  clavi  pessulos 
reduco;  though  in  this  and  other 
similar  passages  the  pessuli  may  only 
mean  the  bolts  of  a  lock,  as  we  also 
apply  our  term  with  the  same  general 
acceptation. 

PETASA'TUS.  (Cic.  Fam,  xv. 
17.  Suet.  Aug.  82.)  Wearing  the 
petasus,  as  described  and  illustrated 
in  the  following  word. 

PET' ASUS  (irfroflro*>  A  common 
felt  hat,  with  a  low  crown  and  broad 
brim,  adopted  by  the  Romans  from 
Greece,  and  worn  in  both  countries 
as  a  protection  against  the  sun  and 
weather.  (Plaut.  Pseud,  ii.  4.  45. 
Amph.  i.  1.  190.  Compare  Suet  Aug, 
82.)  Hats  of  this  kind  were  natu- 
rally made  in  many  different  shapes, 
according  to  individual  caprice  or 
fashion ;  but  the  most  usual  form  ap- 
proximated closely  to  that  now  worn 
by  our  country  people  and  railroad 
labourers,  with  the  exception  of  being 
fastened  by  strings,  which  either 
passed  under  the  chin  or  round  the 
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back  part  of  the  head.  Both  of  these 
manners  are  exhibited  in  the  illustra- 
tions,   the    one    from    a    Pompeian 


painting,  the  other  from  a  Greek 
bas-relief.  Most  of  the  horsemen  in 
the  Panathenaic  procession,  from  the 
Parthenon,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museam,  wear  the  petasiu ;  and  one 
of  the  conventional  signs,  adopted  by 
the  Greek  artists,  to  indicate  that  a 
person  was  represented  on  a  joamey, 
consisted  in  depicting  him  with  a 
petasus  slang  at  the  back  of  his  neck, 
as  seen  on  the  figure  at  p.  147. 

PETAURIS'tA  (ireTowpttn^O- 
One  who  performed  feats  of  agility 
upon  the  machine  termed  petaurum 
(Festus  ».  u.  Varro  ap.  Non.  ».  v.  p. 
56.  Pet  Sat  53.  11.);  but  as  the 
real  nature  of  that  object  has  not 
been  ascertained,  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  character  of  those  who 
exhibited  themseWes  upon  it. 

PETAU'RUM  (^Hravpor).  A 
Greek  word,  signifying  in  that  lan- 
guage a  perch  for  fowls  to  roost  on  ; 
whence  it  was  adopted,  amongst  the 
Romans  more  particularly,  as  the 
name  for  a  contrivance  or  machine 
employed  in  the  exhibition  of  certain 
feats  of  strength  and  agility,  or  as  in 
a  game  of  mere  amusement,  like  that 
of  swinging.  Its  precise  character, 
however,  still  remains  involved  in 
oncertainty,  every  attempt  at  a  defi- 
nite explanation  failing  to  reconcile 
itself  with  the  different  passages  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  though  each 
appears  to  be  supported  by  some  one 
or  more  of  them.  Amongst  these 
the  following  are  the  most  plausible 
conjectures  hazarded.  1.  A  gene- 
ral term  for  all  the  apparatus  used  by 
rope-dancers,  tumblers,  and  similar 
characters ;  including  the  poles,  ropes, 
hoops,  &c,  required  for  the  different 


displays  exhibited  by  them.  2.  A 
long  plank  poised  upon  an  upright  at 
its  centre  of  gravity,  and  working 
like  our  "  see-saw,"  with  one  man  at 
each  extremity,  and  a  third  who 
stood  upon  the  centre,  and  bounded 
over  the  heads  of  the  others  on  to  the 
ground  and  back  again,  something 
like  the  exhibition  displayed  upon 
the  gem  introduced  t.  Monobolon. 
3.  A  wheel  suspended  in  the  air,  and 
worked  round  and  round  by  the 
weight  of  two  men  standing  upon  it, 
one  above  and  the  other  below,  who 
also  exhibited  other  feats  of  dex- 
terity whilst  they  thus  kept  it  in 
motion.  4.  A  wheel,  pla^d  hori- 
zontally, like  a  potter*s  wheel,  upon 
which  the  tumbler  performed  his 
evolutions,  whilst  the  wheel  itself 
was  in  a  state  of  rapid  rotation.  The 
passages  relied  on  for  each  of  these 
interpretations  are  the  following:  — 
LuciL  ap.  Fest  s,  v.^  or  p.  87.  40.  ed. 
Gerlach.  Manil.  Astron.  v.  434.  Juv. 
xiv.  265.  Pet.  Fragm,  13.  Mart  ii. 
86.  xi.  21. 

PETORITUM  or  PETOR'RI- 
TUM.  A  four-wheeled  open  car- 
riage, amongst  the  Romans  used 
chiefly  for  the  transport  of  servants 
and  attendants,  but  of  which  no  re- 
presentation is  known  to  exist  It 
was,  however,  of  foreign  origin,  pro- 
bably introduced  fh>m  Gaol,  and  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  words  petoar, 
four,  and  rtV,  awheel  Hor.  Ep,  it  1. 
192.  Id.  Sat  i.  6.  104.  Festos  <.v. 
Aul.  GelL  XV.  30. 

PHiECASIA'TUa  Wearing 
shoes  of  the  kind  called  phttcanas 
especially  characteristic  of  the  Greeks. 
Senec  Ep,  113. 

PH^CASriUM  (^ouniirior).  A 
white  shoe,  proper  to  the  Athenian 
gymnasiarchs  and  priesthood  of 
Greece  and  Alexandria ;  though  also 
adopted  by  other  classes  of  both 
sexes.  Senec.  Ben.  Til  21.  Anthol. 
yL  254.  Pet  SaL  67.  4. 

PHALAN'GA  or  PALAN'GA 
(^dKoey^y.  A  strong  round  pole  em- 
ployed by  porters  to  assist  them  in 
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carrying  heavy  weights,  the  ends  i  than  two  feet  long,  not  incloding  the 
being  rested  on  their  shoolders  and  (  ring  at  the  end ;  and  the  manner  in 
the  load  suspended  from  it  between  -,  which  it  and  the  shield  are  carried  in 


them  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  in 
the  annexed  example,  which  repre- 
sents two  of  the  soldiers  on  Trajan's 
.  colnmn  making  use  of  the  contrivance 
in  question.  Vitruv.  x.  3.  7,  8,  and  9. 

2.  A  wooden  cylinder  or  roller  in- 
tended for  placing  under  objects  of 
great  weight  to  assist  in  moving 
them,  as,  for  instance,  imder  the  bot- 
tom of  a  vessel,  whilst  being  hauled 
on  shore,  or  launched  from  the  beach. 
Non.  s.v,  p.  163.  Varro,  ap.  Non. 
L  c.  CfiBS.  B.  a  ii.  10. 

3.  Pieces  of  valuable  wood,  such 
as  ebony  for  example,  cut  into  trun- 
cheons or  cylinders,  as  objects  of 
merchandise.    Plin.  H,  N.  xii.  8. 

4.  A  truncheon  employed  as  a 
weapon  in  wariare,  the  origin  of 
which  is  attributed  to  the  AfHcans 
daring  their  contests  with  the  Egyp- 
tians (Plin.  H.N.  vii.  57.).  These 
were  probably  cut  out  of  some  strong 
and  heavy  kind  of  wood;  but  an 
inttrnment  of  iron,  corresponding 
with  the  form  and  name  of  the  wea- 
pon, has  been  discovered,  amongst 
many  other  objects  of  an  unique 
character,  in  a  tomb  at  Psstimi, 
together  with  a  painting  on  the  walls 
of  the  sepulchre,  which  represents  a 
Greek  warrior  on  horseback,  carry- 
ing the  truncheon  and  a  shield  sus- 
pended from  his  spear,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  illustration.  The  knple- 
ment  itself,  which  is  engraved  at  the 
bottom  of  Uie  woodcut,  is  rather  more 


^^^£^m^ 


the  picture  above,  renders  it  probable 
I  that  they  were  represented  as  a 
,  trophy,  which  the  owner  of  the  tomb 
had  really  taken  from  some  enemy  in 
battle.  The  object  and  the  painting 
identify  the  instrument  with  its  name, 
which  hitherto  had  not  been  accom- 
plished. 

PHALANGA'RII   or    PALAN- 

GA'RII.    Porters  who  carried  things 

,  of   bulk  or  great   weight  with   the 

I  assistance  of  a  strong  pole  {phalangd). 

Four,   six,  and  even  eight  men   by 

this  means  combined  their  strength 

I  for  the  transport  of  a  single  object, 

'  as  shown  by  the  annexed  example, 

from  a  terra-cotta  lamp,  representing 

eight  porters  bearing  a  cask  of  wine, 

,  suspended  in  the  manner  described. 


Vitruv.  X.  3. 
bretti,  p.  10. 

2.  Soldiers  formed  into  a  phalanx. 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  50. 

PHALANGPTES  (tpaXary/rns). 
A  soldier  armed  and  equipped  in  the 
same  manner  as  Uiose  of  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanx.  Liv.  xxxviL  40.  xlii51. 

PHAI/ER^Cra^KiPUva).    Bouet 
3  8 
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of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metals,  cast 
or  chased  with  some  appropriate  de- 
vice in  relief;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  head  of  a  god,  image  of  a  king  or 
emperor,    or   other  allusive   design, 


and  frequently  having  additional 
pendants,  in  the  form  of  drops  and 
crescents  attached  to  them;  which 
were  worn  as  ornaments  upon  the 
hreast  by  persons  of  distinction,  by 
soldiers  as  a  military  decoration,  pre- 
sented by  the  commander  for  bril- 
liant services,  and  as  an  ornamental 
trapping  for  horses.  (Liv.  ix.  46.  Sil. 
Ital.  XV.  255.  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  359.  Id. 
V.  310.  Claud,  iv.  Cons.  Honor,  549.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  coUar 
formed  of  phalera^  with  pendants  at- 
tached to  each  alternate  boss,  from  an 
original  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities  at  Vienna,  and  the  manner 
of  wearing  them  is  explained  and  illus- 
trated by  the  two  following  examples. 
PHALERA'TUS.  Wearing 
bosses  ( phaler€e)  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, as  a  decoration  to  the  person  ;  a 
practice  originally  characteristic  of 
foreign  nations  (Suet.  Nero^  30.), 
but  adopted  from  Etruria  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Florus,  i.  5, 6.),  amongst  whom 
they  were  chiefly  employed  as  a  mili- 
tary decoration  for  distinguished  ser- 
vices, and  worn  in  front  of  the  chest 
(^phaleris  hie  pectora 
fulget  Sil.  Ital.  xv. 
255.),  attached  to  a 
broad  belt,  fastened 
over  the  bust,  as  ex- 
emplified by  the  an* 
nexed  figure,  repre- 
senting the  portrait 
of  a  centurion  in  his 
military  accoutre- 
ments, from  a  carving 
on  his  tomb  ;  seven 
phalera  are  exhibited  on  his  person, 
three  down  the  front  of  the  breast. 


and  two,  the  halves  only  of  which 
appear  in  the  drawing,  on  each  side. 

2.  When  applied  to  horses  (Liv. 
XXX.  17.  Suet  Cat.  19.  Claud,  17.),  it 
designates  an  or- 
nament of  simi- 
lar description, 
sometimes  af- 
fixed to  the  head- 
stall, or  to  a 
throat  collar,  as 
in  the  example 
from  a  fictile 
vase,  or  to  a  martingale  over  the 
chest,  as  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  264. ; 
where  they  hung  as  pendants  (Plin. 
H.N.  xxxvii.  74.  Compare  Cland.  iv. 
Cons.  Honor.  549.),  shaking  and  shin- 
ing with  every  motion  of  the  animal 

PHAR'ETRA  (^xy^^).  A 
quiver^  or  case  for  arrows  only,  in 
contradistinction  to  corytus,  a  bow 
case,  but  which  sometimes  held  the 
arrows  as  well  as  the  bow.  See  the 
three  following  illustrations. 

2.  A  particular  kind  of  sun-dial, 
which  from  its  designation  is  sup- 
posed to  have  borne  some  resem- 
blance to  a  quiver ;  but  in  the  absence 
of  any  known  example  representing 
such  a  figure,  the  interpretation  can 
only  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
conjecture.     Vitruv.  ix.  8. 

PHARETRA'TUS.  Carrying  a 
quiver  (Virg.  Hor.  Ovid.  &c.); 
which  was  practised  amongst  the 
ancients  in  three  different  ways: —  I. 
by  suspending  it  horizontally  between 


the  shoulders  and  at  the  back,  as 
shown  by  the  right-hand  flgore  of 
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the  first  woodcat,  so  that  the  ar- 
row was  drawn  oat  over  the  right 
shoolder.  2.  By  sospendiDg  it  low 
down  the  back  so  that  the  mouth 
came  on  a  level  with  the  left  hip,  as 
in  the  left-hand  example,  when  the 
arrow  was  extracted  by  passing  the 
hand  across  the  belly.  Both  these 
figures  personify  the  goddess  of  the 
chase,  the  first  from  a  medal,  the 
other  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp.  3.  Or 
lastly,  by  sling- 
ing the  quiver 
across  the  back, 
with  its  mouth 
towards  the 
right  elbow,  so 
that  the  arrows 
were  taken  out 
bpr  passing  the 

right  hand  be-  ^^^^ 

hind  the  back,  ^-^'jj^^  ^'"^^^^^ 
in  the  manner  ^^■■*- 

exhibited  by  the  annexed  example, 
firom  a  Greek  marble,  representing  a 
Phrygian  archer.  The  three  figures 
will  also  explain  many  passages, 
more  especially  in  the  Greek  poets, 
where  the  epithets  used  distinctly 
imply  one  or  other  of  the  different 
arrangements  exhibited  above. 

PHARErRIGER.  SU.  Ital.  xiv. 
286.     Same  as  Pharetratus. 

PHARMACOPOLA  (jpaptuLKo- 
vi^Aiff ).  One  who  makes  and  vends 
qnack  medicines  (Hor.  Sat  i.  2.  1.); 
not  a  legitimate  dealer  or  practitioner, 
but  one  of  the  class  of  mountebanks, 
still  common  in  Italy  and  other 
countries,  who  frequent  the  public 
market  places  (Cic.  CluenL  14.  cir- 
cum/oraneus),  where  they  hold  forth 
the  virtues  of  their  nostrums  in  a 
loud  and  fluent  discourse  (Cato  ap. 
GelL  i.  5.  3.)  to  the  ignorant  multi- 
tude. 

PHAR'OS  and  P  H  A  R' U  8 
(^e(pos).  A  light-house,  so  termed 
after  the  celebrated  tower  built  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  ^  Philadelphus,  on 
the  island  of  Pharos,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  port  of  Alexandria,  which 
became    a  general  model  for  most 


others  (Plin.  H,N,  xxxvL  18.  Solin. 
32.  Suet  Tib,  74.  Stat  Sj^v.  iii.  5. 
100.)  The  illustration  represents  a 
light-house  on  a  medal  of  the  Em- 
I>eror  Commodus, 
composed  of  a 
circular  tower ; 
others  are  met 
with  of  a  square 
form ;  and  the 
Roman  light  - 
house  at  Dover 
Castle,  of  which 
considerable  re- 
mains are  still  vi- 
sible, is  of  an  octa-  .^ 
gonal  figure ;  but  ^ 
they  all  present  the  same  general 
features  of  a  tall  tower  in  several 
stories,  diminishing  upwards,  with 
windows  turned  towards  the  sea,  at 
which  torches  were  kept  burning  fbr 
beacons  during  the  night. 

PHASE'LUS.     See  Faselus. 

PHI  AL' A  i<pid\7i).  Only  a  Greek 
word  Latinized,  for  which  the  genuine 
Latin  term  is  Patera,  where  an  ex* 
planation  and  illustration  are  given. 

PHIL'YRA  or  PHIL'URA 
{<fn\{fpa).  A  thin  strip  cut  fh>m  the 
inner  coat  of  the  pap3rrus,  in  order  to 
make  a  sheet  of  writing  paper.  This 
was  effected  by  gluemg  together  a 
number  of  these  strips,  sufficient  for 
the  size  of  the  sheet  required,  and 
then  consolidating  it  by  a  number  of 
similar  layers  fastened  cross-ways  at 
the  back,  which  gave  the  requisite 
texture  to  the  whole,  and  prevented 
the  sheet  .from  splitting  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  fibres.  Plin.  H.N. 
xiii.  23. 

PHFMUS  (0im2>O.  Hor.  Sat  ii.  7. 
17.  The  Greek  name  for  a  dice-box 
Latinized,  for  which  the  genuine 
Latin  term  is  Fritillus,  under  which 
the  word  is  explained  and  illustrated. 

PHLEBOT'OMUS  (<p\t€oT6/jLos). 
A  lancet  or  Jleam  for  blood-letting. 
Veg.  Vet  i.  19. 

PHONAS'CUS  (^paffK6s).    One 
who  teaches  the  art  of  regulating  the 
voice ;  as  a  singing-master  (Varro  ap, 
3  8  2 
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Non.  s»  SuBcitabulum.  Saet.  Nero, 
25.);  or  as  a  master  of  elocution. 
(Suet  Aug.  84.  Quint.  iL  8.  15.  xi. 
3.  19.) 

2.  In  later  times  the  leader  of  a 
chorus  or  band  of  singers  (Sidon.  Ep. 
iv.  11.),  for  which  the  proper  word  is 

PiLECENTOR. 

PHRYG'IO.  An  embroiderer,  for 
which  art  the  Phrygians  were  much 
renowned.  Plant  Aul.  iii.  5.  34. 
Men.  ii.  3.  77.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n. 
iu.  484. 

PHRYGICyNIUS.  Embroidered. 
Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  74. 

PHYL'ACA  (ipvXoKii).  Plant 
Capt.  iii.  5.  93.  A  prison  or  place 
of  custody ;  it  is  only  a  Greek  word 
Latinized.      See   Carcer  and   £r- 

GASTULUM. 

PICTOR  (ypcup^is).  A  painter  or 
artist  who  exercises  any  branch  of  the 
pictorial  art  (Cic.  Acad.  iv.  7.  Hor. 
A.  P.  9.)  The  illustration  represents 
a  portrait  painter  taking  the  likeness 
of  a  person  who  is  sitting  before  him, 
from  a  design  on  the  walls  of  a  house 
at  Pompeii,  which,  though  a  palpable 
caricature,  affords  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  interior  of  a  Roman  artist's 
studio.     He  sits  upon  a  low  stool  in 


front  of  his  easel,  with  a  tray  of 
colours  beside  him,  and  a  pot  of 
water  to  cleanse  the  only  brush  he 
uses ;  both  which  circumstances  indi- 
cate an  artist  in  water-colours,  or  in 
that  style  of  encaustic  painting  in 
which  the  colours  were  laid  on  with 
a  liquid  brush  (see  Encaustic  a). 
Fronting  him  is  the  sitter,  and  behind, 
at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  a 
pupil  drawing  on  his  board ;  while 
two  assistants  are  engaged  on  the 
right  in  preparing  the  colours,  pro- 
bably mixed  with  wax,  in  a  shallow 


pan  placed  over  some  hot  coals,  a 
further  indication  of  the  encaustic 
process.  The  heated  coals,  observable 
in  the  original,  are  lost  in  oar  en- 
graving, fi^m  the  inadvertence  of  the 
draughtsman,  or  in  consequence  of 
the  very  reduced  scale  upon  which 
the  drawing  is  executed.  It  will  be 
remarked  that  the  artist  does  not  use 
a  palette,  which  would  not  be  re- 
quired for  either  of  the  styles  men- 
tioned ;  but  other  examples  amongst 
the  Pompeian  paintings  exhibit  a 
palette  in  the  left  hand  (Mos.  Borb. 
vi.  3.),  of  similar  form  to  those  used 
at  the  present  day.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  extremely  probable  that  this  article 
was  not  much  employed  by  the 
ancient  painters,  as  no  name  for  it  is 
known  to  exist  either  in  the  Greek 
or  Latin  language- 

PICTU'RA  (yfx^)'  A  drawing 
or  painting  with  lines  or  colours ; 
thence  the  object  itself  so  drawn  or 
painted,  a  picture ;  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing kinds  are  enumerated. 

1.  rictura  in  tabula.  (Cic.  Verr. 
ii.  4.  1.  Quint  vi.  1.  32.)  A  paint- 
ing on  wood  or  panels  mostly  on  a 
slab  of  larch,  and  frequently  fitted 
with  two  folding  doors  to  shut  in 
the  picture  and 


preserve  it  from 
dust  and  dirt, 
as  shown  by  the 
annexed  exam- 
ple, from  a  de- 
sign at  Pompeii, 
representing  a 
picture  on  panel 
suspended  over  a  doorway,  and  also 
illustrating  the  method  in  which  such 
works  were  hung. 

2.  Pictura  in  linteo,  or,  in  sipario. 
(Plin.      H.  N. 
XXXV.  33. 

Quint  /.  c.)  A 
painting  on  can- 
v€u,  a  mate- 
rial probably 
brought  into  use 
at  a  much  later 
date  than  wood ;  but  clearly  represented 
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by  the  annexed  example,  fh>m  a 
design  at  Pompeii,  which  aJso  shows 
the  frame  upon  which  it  was  stretched 
▼ery  similar  to  those  now  emplopred 
for  embroidery  and  worsted  workmg. 

3.  Piehira  inusta,  (Plin.  H,  N. 
xzxY.  39.  lb.  31,)  A  painting  in 
coloured  wax,  burnt  in  by  the  action 
of  heat,  descriptive  of  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses employed  in  encaustic  painting. 
See  Encaustica. 

4.  Pictura  vdo  tectorio,  Vitruy. 
▼iL  3.  6.  A  fresco-painting ;  that  is 
executed  upon  a  wall  coated  with 
▼ery  fine  cement,  made  of  marble 
dust  and  chalk,  and  painted  while 
the  cement  is  still  wet 

5.  Pictura  textilis.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
4.  1.  Lucret  ii.  35.)  A  picture 
worked  in  embroidery ;  a  very  early 
invention,  for  which  the  natives  of 
Phrygia  were  celebrated  ;  hence  acu 
pictiu  means  embroidered. 

PICTURA'TUS.  Painted  in 
colours;  and,  when  applied  to  dra- 
pery, embroidered.  Virg.  jEn.  iii.  483. 

PPLA,  with  the  first  syllable  long 
(fyJil).  Properly  a  deep  mortar 
(a/te,  Ov.  Ibis,  573.),  in  which 
things  were  brayed  and  pounded 
into  an  impalpable  substance  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xviiL  29. 
§  2.),  by  beating 
down  with  a  pestle 
of  great  size  and 
weight  (see  Pilum 
1.);  whence  the 
Greek  terms  fySis 
and    ty^ictLo,    also 

designate  a  dance,  accompanied  with 
much  stamping  of  the  feet  The  an- 
nexed example  is  from  an  original 
discovered  at  Pompeii  ;  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  mortarium,  a  mor- 
tar of  smaller  dimensions,  in  which 
ingredients  were  kneaded  and  mixed 
together;  but  the  distinction  is  not 
always  observed  with  accuracy. 

2.  (ire<rcrrfj).  A  piUar,  or  pier  of 
an  oval-shaped  form,  such  as  em- 
ployed under  water  for  supporting 
the  superstructure  of  a  bridge  (Liv. 
xL  51.  Suet  Claud.  20.  Senec.  Q.N. 


vL  30. ) ;  as  a  monument  to  receive 
an  inscription  (Nep.  Ah.  4.) ;  in 
front  of  a  bookseller's  shop,  on  which 
the  catalogues  were  exposed  to  view 
(Hor.  Sat  L  4.  71.)  ;  or  other  pur- 
poses of  a  congenial  nature. 

3.  (M6/17ICIS).  A  pier  or  break' 
water  (Virg.  jEn.  ix.  711.),  which  is 
always  rounded  at  the  end,  and  in  its 
entire  mass  from  the  base  to  the  top 
at  low  water  presents  a  figure  of 
nearly  similar  form  to  the  other 
objects  expressly  characterized  by 
the  same  term. 

PILA,  with  the  first  syllable  short 
((T^aljpa).  A  ball  for  playing  the 
game  of  ball ;  as  a  general  term  in- 
cluding the  four  distinct  kinds  used 
by  the  ancients ;  viz.  Follis,  Harpas- 
turn,  Paganica,  and  Trigon,  each  of 
which    is  described   under   its  own 

I  specific  name. 

'  2.  Pilapicta.  (Ov.  Met.  x.  262.) 
A  playing-ball,  of  which  the  outside 

I  leather  was  painted  of  different  co- 
lours, and  ornamented  with  tasty 
devices  ;   frequently  represented  on 

'  the  fictile  vases,  as  an  accessory  in 

\  scenes  illustrative  of  life  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, or  of  female   amusements, 

;  from  one  of  which  the  annexed  spe- 
cimen is  copied,  where  it  is 

I  exhibited  amongst  various 
other  trinkets,  working  and 
playthings,  suspended  from 
the  tomb  of  a  young  Greek  lady.  It 
would  appear  that  green  was  a  &- 
vourite  colour  for  this  purpose  {pra" 
sina  pila.  Pet  Sat.  27.  2.) ;  whence 
the  same  is  designated  by  the  term 
vitrea,  in  an  inscription  (ap.  Grut 
torn.  i.  p.  2.  1537),  that  is,  of  a  glassy 
or  greenish  hue,  like  the  colour  of 
water;  as  vitrea  undo  (Virg.  ^n, 
vii.  759.),  vitrea  sedilia  (Id.  Georg. 
iv.  350.). 

3.  Pila  vitrea.  (Senec.  Q.  N.  I  6.) 
A  glass  globe  filled  with  water  for  the 
purpose  of  being  placed  between  a 
person  and  the  object  he  is  contem- 
plating, in  order  to  magnify  the  object 
and  render  it  clearer  to  the  view ;  a 
custom  still  adopted  in  wood  engrav- 
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ing  and  other  occupations,  requiring 
a  strong  and  clear  light  which  will 
not  prejudice  the  sight  It  would 
also  appear  from  the  above  passage 
of  Seneca  that  this  contrivance  was 
sometimes  employed  by  the  ancients 
to  assist  an  imperfect  or  failing  sight, 
in  the  place  of  our  spectacles;  for  these 
useful  articles  were  not  discovered 
before  the  commencement  of  the  14th 
century,  being  invented  by  a  Floren- 
tine named  Salvino  degli  Amati,  who 
died  in  1317,  as  testified  by  the  epi- 
taph inscribed  upon  his  tomb  (Manni, 
Dissert  degli  Occhialiy  p.  65.).  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  ancients,  who  employed  a  nume- 
rous class  of  well-educated  slaves  in 
the  character  of  readers,  secretaries, 
and  amanuenses,  did  not  stand  so 
much  in  need  of  an  artificial  assist- 
ance for  the  eye-sight  as  we  do. 
Another  meaning  of  the  expression 
pila  vitrea  is  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

4.  Pila  Mattiaca.  (Mart  xiv.  27.) 
A  ball  of  German  pommadc,  em- 
ployed by  the  ladies  of  Rome  and 
young  men  of  fashion,  to  tinge  the 
hair  of  a  light  or  fair  colour.  It  was 
composed  of  goats'  tallow  and  beech- 
wood  ashes  made  up  into  a  ball, 
which  received  its  distinguishing  epi- 
thet from  the  town  of  Mattium  {Mar- 
purg)  from  whence  it  was  imported. 

5.  A  balloting-hall;  employed  as  a 
means  for  selecting  what  judge  should 
try  a  cause,  and  prevent  the  packing 
of  the  bench  against  the  interest  of 
either  party.  For  this  purpose  a 
certain  number  of  balls,  with  the 
names  of  different  judges  inscribed 
on  them,  were  put  into  a  box,  and 
thence  drawn  out  by  lot,  in  the  same 
spirit  as  we  strike  a  jury,  each  party 
having  the  right  to  challenge  and 
reject  any  obnoxious  or  presumedly 
partial  judge.  Prop.  iv.  11.  20.,  and 
Ascon.  ArgumenL  MiUm, 

6.  An  effigy  or  Guy,  clumsily  made 
out  of  old  pieces  of  cloth  stuffed  with 
bay,  employed  to  try  the  temper  of 
some   animals,    bulls  and  buffaloes, 


when  baited  ;  or  to  infuriate  them  if 
they  appeared  tame  and  impassive; 
a  practice  still  continued  at  Mola,  oo 
the  bay  of  Gaeta,  upon  a  certab 
festival,  at  which  it  is  costomaiy 
for  buffaloes  to  be  baited  in  the  main 
street  Mart  Spect  19.  Ascon.  ad 
Cic.  Fragm,  pro  C.  Comd. 

PILA^NI.  The  original  name  by 
which  the  soldiers  composing  the 
third  line  or  divliion  of  the  old  Ro- 
man legion  were  distinguished,  be- 
cause they  alone  at  that  time  were 
armed  with  the  heavy  javelin  or 
pilum^  the  other  two  using  the  spear 
or  haata.  But  when  the  pibtm  was 
adopted  for  all  the  three  divisions, 
the  title  of  Triarii  was  substituted  for 
that  of  Pitanif  with  which  it  becomes 
thenceforth  synonymous  ( Varro,  L,  L 
V.  89.  Pauluis  ex  Fest «.  v.  Ov.  FasL 
iii.  1 29.).  Subsequently,  however,  to 
this  period,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  republic,  when  the  custom  ob- 
tained of  drawing  np  an  army  by 
lines  in  cohorts,  the  distinctive 
character,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
Pilani  or  Triarii  was  abandoned,  be- 
cause it  no  longer  represented  any 
real  distinction. 

PILA'RIUS.  One  who  exhibits 
feats  of  dexterity  with  a  number  of 
balls,  similar  to  the  Indian  juggler 
(Quint  X.  7. 11.  Inscript  ap.  Fabrett 
p.  250.  n.  2.),  by  throwing  them  up 
with  both  hands,  catching  them  on, 
and  making  them  reboond  from,  the 


inner  joint  of  the  elbow,  leg,  forehead. 
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and  instep,  so  tluit  they  kept  playing 
in  a  continooos  circle  ronnd  his  per- 
son without  fidling  to  the  ground,  as 
minutely  described  by  Maniiius  (^As- 
trom*  169 — 171.),  and  as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  figure  from  a  Diptych  in 
the  Museum  at  Verona.  The  player 
is  exhibiting  with  seven  balls,  in  a 
handsome  building  (the  gcena  pilario- 
nrm  of  Quint  Lc.},  whilst  a  number 
of  boys  and  other  persons  stand  round, 
and  look  on.  Two  figures  in  pre- 
cisely  the  same  attitude,  and  with  the 
same  number  of  balls  each,  are  sculp- 
tured on  a  sepulchral  marble  in  the 
collection  at  Mantua.  Labus.  Antich. 
di  Mantova.  tom.  ii. 

PILEATUS  (wiKofSpot).  Bon- 
netted;  that  is,  wearing  a  felt-cap 
termed  pUeuM,the 
ordinary  head- 
covering  of  sail- 
ors, fishermen, 
and  artisans,  as 
well  as  of  the 
twin  brothers. 
Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, who  are 
thence  s^led 
/ratrea  pUeati 
(Catull.  37.  2. ) ;  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  usually  worn  without 
strings,  and  put  on  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  the  ends  of  the  hair  just 
Twible  all  round  its  edges,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  annexed  example,  re- 
presenting Ulysses  on  an  engraved 
gem.  Liv.  xxiv.  16.,  and  Fileus. 
-  2.  PUeata  Rcma,  — pUeata  plebs, — 
pileata  turbo.  Expressions  employed 
to  indicate  the  period  of  the  Satuma- 
lian  festival,  or  carnival  of  ancient 
Rome;  because  at  that  fete  all  the 
people  wore  caps  as  a  token  of  the 
general,  liberty  permitted  during  those 
days  of  revelJT^  and  rejoicing,  and  in 
allusion  to  the  custom  of  presenting  a 
pUeus  to  the  slave  who  had  regained 
his  liberty.  Mart  xL  6.  Suet  Nero, 
57.  Sen.  Ep,  19. 

3.  PUeati  servL  (Aul.  Gell.  vii. 
4.)  Slaves  whose  heads  were  covered 
with  a  pUeue,  when  put  up  for  sale. 


as  a  token  that  their  owners  could 
not  warrant  them. 

PILEN'TUM.  A  state  carriage 
used  by  the  Roman  matrons  and 
ladies  of  distinction  on  gala  days  and 
festivals,  instead  of  the  Carpemtum^ 
which  they  used  on  ordinaij  occa- 
sions. (Liv.  V.  25.  Virg.  AEn.  viiu 
666.  Festus«.v.)  We  have  not  suffi- 
cient data  for  deciding  the  precise 
character  of  this  conveyance,  further 
than  what  is  collected  generally  and 
by  implication  from  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  spoken  of;  whence  it 
appears  to  have  been  raised  to  a 
stately  height,  of  easy  motion,  with  a 
cover  over  head,  but  open  all  round, 
and,  sometimes,  if  Isidorus  (  Orig,  xx. 
12.)  be  correct,  furnished  with  four 


wheels.  The  figure  in  the  illustration, 
from  a  medal  of  the  Empress  Faus- 
tina, agrees  with  many  of  these  par- 
ticulars ;  and  although  it  cannot  be 
pronounced  authoritatively  as  an  ac- 
curate representation  of  the  carriage 
in  question,  may  serve  to  convey  a 
notion  of  what  it  was  like,  and  how 
it  differed  from  the  ordinary  (xtrpen^ 
turn.  The  circumstance  of  being 
drawn  by  lions  instead  of  horses  or 
mules,  may  be  a  piece  of  mere  ar- 
tistic exaggeration ;  but  under  the 
extravagant  habits  of  the  empire,  we 
meet  with  various  instances  of  wild 
animals  being  tamed  and  yoked  to 
draught 

PI'LEOLUS  (irtA^iOK).  Dimi- 
nutive of  piletu  :  a  small  and  shallow 
akuU-capy  made  of  felted  wool,  which 
just  covered  the  top  part  of  the  head, 
leaving  the  hair  over  the  fbrehead 
and  at  the  nape  of  the  neck  entirely 
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free  (Hieron.  Ep.  85.  n. 
pare  Id.  Ep.  64.  n.  13.) 
worn  by  the  Romans 
as  a  protection  for  the 
head  even  indoors 
(Hor.  £>>.  i.  13.  15.); 
thus  resembling  in  its 
use,  as  it  did  in  form, 
the  little  cap  (French, 
calotte;  Italian,  ber- 
rettino),  which  a  car- 
dinal and  some  of  the 
Catholic  priests  put  on  to  cover  their 
tonsures  when  they  take  off  their 
hats,  and  which  is  exactly  similar 
to  the  example  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, from  an  engraved  gem,  be* 
lieved  to  contain  the  portrait  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Pl'LEUS  or  PFLEUM  (»»Xof,  »i- 
Aarrrfy).  A  cap,  properly  speaking, 
of  felt,  and  worn  by  men  as  contra- 
distinct  from  those  which  were  worn 
by  women  (Plant  Amph.  i.  1.  300. 
Mart  xiv.  132.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEtu 
ix.  616).  They  naturally  varied  in 
form  amongst  different  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, but  still  preserving  the  same 
general  characteristics  of  a  round  cap 
without  any  brim,  and  fitting  close  or 
nearly  so  to  the  head,  as  exemplified 
by  the  specimens  annexed,  which  re- 
present three  of  the  most  usual  forms 


a   piU   in    medicine, 
xxviii.  37. 


occurring  in  works  of  art  The  first  I 
on  the  left  shows  the  Phrygian  | 
bonnet  from  a  statue  of  Paris.  The 
centre  one  the  Greek  cap,  mostly  ' 
egg-shaped,  as  here,  from  a  bust  of 
Ulysses;  and  the  last,  the  Roman  | 
cap  of  liberty,  from  a  coin  of  Brutus. 

PILFCREPUS  (Sen.  Ep,  56). 
The  correct  meaning  of  this  word  is 
doabtftil ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  desig- 
nate one  who  played  a  game  at  bdl 
of  Uie  same  nature  as  our  tennis, 

PI'LULA.  Diminutive  of  Pila. 
Any  fmall  globe  or  ball;  especially 


PUd.  H.  N, 

PILUM  (kAwcu^ov),     a  lai^  and     1 
powerful  instrument  for  bruialng  and 
braying   things    in    a    deep    mortar 
{pUa)  (Cato,  R,  li.  x.  5.     Plin.  H,  N, 
xviii.    23).     It    was   held    in    both 
hands,  and  the  action  employed  when 
using  it  was  that  of  pounding  by  re- 
peated blows,  as  shown  by  the  an-     i 
nexed   example   fh>m   an    Egyptian     | 
painting,    whence   the    operation    is 
described  by  connecting  it  with  such 
words  as  tundere  (PalUd.  i.  41.  2.), 
contundere  {lb,  3)  ;  whereas  the  ordi- 


nary pestle  (jtiitiUvm)  was  oaed  with 
one  hand,  and  stirred  round  the  mor- 
tar (mortarium),  with  an  action 
adapted  for  kneading  and  mixing, 
rather  than  pounding;  bat  the  duh 
tinction  between  these  two  words  is 
not  always  preserved. 

2.  (^<r6s).  The  pihan^  or  national 
arm  of  the  Roman  infkntrj.  It  was 
a  very  formidable  weapon,  nsed 
chiefly  as  a  missile,  bat  also  serving 
as  a  pike  to  thrust  with  when  occasion 
required,  though  shorter,  stronger, 
and  larger  in  the  head  thui  the  hasta 
or  spear.  It  seems  to  have  varied 
somewhat  in  length  at  difiTerent 
periods,  the  average  being  near  about 
six  feet  three  inches  tram  point  to 
butt  The  shaft,  which  was  made  of 
wood,  was  square  at  the  top,  and  of 
exactly  the  same  length  as  the  head. 
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which  was  formed  of  iron  ;  and  this, 
when  riveted  on  to  the  shaft,  covered 
one  half  of  its  length,  leaving  about 
nine  inches  of  solid  metal  projecting 
as  a  head-piece  beyond  (Liv.  ix.  19. 
Flor.  ii.  7.  9.  Veg.  Mil,  ii.  15.  Sil. 
Ital.  xiii.  308.  Polyb.  vi.  23.  Id. 
L  40).  It  appears  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  we  should  have  no 
authentic  specimen  remaining  of  this 
national  weapon,  either  as  the  product 
of  excavations,  or  in  artistic  repre- 
sentations, by  which  its  exact  form 
and  character  might  be  ascertained 
from  demonstrative  evidence.  But 
as  the  head  was  made  of  iron,  a  ma- 
terial which  suffers  greatly  from  cor- 
rosion underground,  when  found,  it  is 
always  so  much  eaten  away  and  dis- 
figured by  rust  as  to  have  lost  all 
distinctive  character ;  and  the  figures 
on  the  columns,  triumphal  arches,  and 
other  sculptures  illustrative  of  mili- 
tary scenes,  are  for  the  most  part 
intended  for  officers,  not  soldiers  of 
the  rank  and  file,  consequently  who 
would  not  use  the  pilum ;  or,  if  the 
common  soldiers  are  brought  into  a 
prominent  position,  they  are  engaged 
as  fatigue  parties,  felling  timber,  col- 
lecting forage,  transporting  pro- 
visions* making  stockades,  raising 
field  works,  and  such  other  duties  as 
would  preclude  the  artist,  even  if  he 
wished  it,  from  introducing  offensive 
weapons  into  the  scene.  Moreover, 
the  onartistic  effect  which  would  be 
produced  by  a  forest  of  straight  lines, 
the  difficulty  also  attending  the  exe- 
cution of  such  objects  in  sculpture, 
and  the  firagile  nature  of  the  object 
itself  when  carved  in  relief,  induced 
the  ancient  sculptors,  as  a  general 
role  of  their  art,  to  omit  accessories 
of  this  kind  in  their  works,  and  to 
content  themselves  with  making  the 
action  represented  obvious  and  un- 
mistakeable  by  the  mere  truthfulness 
of  attitude  and  gesture.  These  reasons 
and  motives  wiU  account  for  the  want 
of  an  illustration,  the  absence  of 
which  might  otherwise  appear  an  un- 
reaionable  omisnon.    But  it  may  be 


suggested  that  the  implement  held  by 
the  figure  in  the  last  woodcut  will 
also  afford  a  probable  proximate  idea 
of  the  piium  of  a  Roman  soldier  ;  the 
description  of  which  above  given,  and 
collected  from  various  written  au- 
thorities, corresponds  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  both  as  respects  the  square- 
ness of  the  upper  part,  and  relative 
proportions  between  the  head  and 
shaft,  with  the  instrument  there 
figured,  which  resemblance  will  thus 
explain  why  both  objects  were  desig- 
nated by  the  same  name. 

PINACOTHE'CA  (niyaKoOiiieri), 
A  picture  gallery ;  an  apartment 
usually  comprised  in  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy  Greeks,  and  of  the  Ro- 
mans, after  they  had  acquired  from 
them  a  taste  for  the  arts.  Vitruv.  L 
2.  7.  Id.  vi.  3.  8.  Plin.  H,  N. 
XXXV.  2. 

PINCER'NA  (olyox^s).  A  cup- 
bearer ;  a  slave  whose  duty  it  was  to 
mix  the  wine,  fill  the  cups,  and  hand 
them  round  to  the  guests  at  table. 
They  were  in  general  young  persons 
selected  for  the  comeliness  of  their  ap- 
pearance, who  wore  their  hair  flowing 
on  their  shoulders,  and 
a  short  tunic ;  and  had 
particular  attention  be- 
stowed upon  the  clean- 
liness of  their  persons 
and  attire  (Ascon.  in 
Verr,  ii.  1.  26.  Lam- 
prid.  Alex,  Sev,  41). 
All'  these  particulars 
are  exhibited  in  the 
annexed  figure,  from 
the  Vatican  Virgil  ; 
the  long  trousers  and 
mantle  indicate  a  youth  of  foreign, 
and  probably  Phrygian,  extraction. 

PINNA  (irr€p6y).  The  blade  of 
a  rudder  (gubemaculum) :  which 
among  the  ancients  was  little  more 
than  a  large  oar  having  a  broad  blade 
at  the  extremity,  with  two  drooping 
points,  like  the  feather  ends  of  birds' 
wings,  from  which  it  received  the 
name,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 
fh>m  a  bas-relief  found  at  PosaooU. 
3  T 
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If  the  blade  was  rounded  at  the  bot- 
tom  like    a    common    oar,  as     was 


firequently  the  case,  it  still  retained 
the  same  name ;  but  the  resembUmce 
was  drawn  from  a  single  feather, 
which  has  the  quill  in  the  centre,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  blade  with  an  edge  on 
each  side  of  it,  like  a  double  axe. 
Non.  ».  Bipennis,  p.  79. 

3.  A  turret,  or  notched  b<ittIemeHtf 
along  the  top  of  a  wall,  fortress, 
tower,  &c  (Varro,  X.  X.  v.  142. 
Claud.    Quadrig.    ap,    Gell.    ix.    1. 


-  -  '.jtc3^^JE«p»*f?^^^r. 


Vir^.  ^n,  v'lL  159).  Some  gram- 
marians deduce  this  meaning  of  the 
word  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  feathers  or  wings  worn  by  the 
Samnite  soldiers  and  gladiators  at  the 
sides  of  their  helmets  (see  the  illus- 
tration s.  Samnites);  others  from 
the  turret  being  acuminated  or 
berelled  upwards  into  an  edge,  like 
a  feather,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
annexed  illustration,  which  represents 
two  turrets  on  the  city  walls  of  Pom- 
peii, viewed  from  the  inside  of  the 
ramparts.  It  will  also  be  obsenred 
that  they  are  ingeniously  contriTcd 
iaidi  a  ahoulder,  or  returning  angle, 


which  protected  the  defenders  fitn 
missiles  coming  with  a  slant  against 
their  left  sides. 

3.  A  paddle  or  float  board  ttaeh^ 
to  the  outside  of  a  water  wheel  {roit 
aquaria),  upon  which  the  current 
acts  to  produce  rotation.  Vitruv.  x. 
5.  1. 

4.  A  register  or  stop  in  a  water 
organ.     Vitruv.  x.  8.  4. 

PINNIR'APUS.  Any  gladiator 
matched  with  a  Sanmite  or  Thraeian, 
each  of  whom  wore  feathers  (pimut) 
in  their  helmets  (as  shown  by  the  il- 
lustrations to  those  words)  which  it 
was  an  object  of  th^  opponents  to 
snatch  away,  whence  the  name  arose. 
Jut.  iii.  158.     Schol.  Vet  ad  L 

PINSOR.  An  early  form  for 
PisTOB.  Varro.  de  Vit  P.  It  op, 
Non.  p.  152. 

PISCA'TOR  (iAi«^>  A>Wker- 
man,  understood,  like  our  own  term, 
in  the  same  general  sense  of  one  who 
takes  fish  in  salt  or  fresh  water,  with 
the  net  or  line ;  and  also  a  Juk-mfBan 
who  sells  through  the  town  the  fish 
he  has  taken  hmiself  (Plaut  Copt, 
iv.  2.  34.  Terent  Eun,  il  2.  26. 
Inscript  ap.  Fabretti,  p.  731.  n.  450. 
piecatores  propoUe), 

PISCFNA  ilxeutnpo^iopy  A 
etew  or  stock  poiid  for  fish,  an  usual 
appendage  to  the  viUa  residences  of 
the  wealthy  Romans.  Anl.  GeU.  ii 
20.  2.  Cic.  AtL  ii.  1.  Varro,  A  A 
iiL  17.     ColumelL  viiL  17. 

2.  A  large  sunrnmimg  bath  in  the 
open  air  (Plin.  Ep,  t.  6.  25.),  either 
of  tepid  water  warmed  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  or  fW>m  a  natarally  warm 
spring  (Id.  il  17.  11.  Suet  Nero, 
31.)  ;  but  sometimes  rednoed  in  tem- 
perature by  the  admiztore  of  snow 
(Id.  Nero,  27.>  It  diflfen  from  the 
baptieterium,  in  not  being  nnder  eorer 
and  generally  colder. 

3.  PtMcma  Unuuria,  A  ^J— fi«g 
tank,  constructed  at  the  oommeDoa- 
ment  or  termination  of  an  aqoedaety 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  water 
to  purify  itaelf  bT  depoiiting  its  aedi* 
ment    before    it    was    " '^'  * 


PISCINA. 


PI8TRINA. 
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throagh  the  city  (FroDtin.  Aq.  15. 
19.)>  Many  remaint  of  such  works 
have  been  discovered  in  different 
parts  of  Italy,  some  of  which  are 
constructed  apon  a  scale  of  very  great 
extent  and  ma^pificence  ;  bat  Uie 
annexed  iUostration,  representing  the 


plan  of  one  which  formerly  existed 
nnder  the  Pincian  hill  (cJlis  hortu- 
lonm),  and  served  to  porify  the  aqua 
Virgo,  though  small  and  mconslderable 
as  compared  with  many  others,  will 
explain  the  general  nature  of  these 
structures,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  operated,  a  a  represents  the 
duct  or  water  coarse  of  the  aqueduct, 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
chamber  b,  where  the  onward  course 
of  the  stream  is  arrested,  and  ceases 
to  flow,  c  is  an  aperture  in  the  floor 
of  the  chamber,  through  which  the 
water  descends  into  another  vault,  d, 
below  the  level  of  the  duct,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  sediment  con- 
tained in  the  water  deposits  itself. 
B,  another  aperture  throagh  which 
the  water  passes  on  to  a  second  vault, 
also  below  the  level  of  the  duct,  and 
in  which  it  continues  to  throw  down 
any  remaining  deposits.  From  this 
it  rises  through  the  aperture  o,  into 
an  upper  chamber,  h,  and  again  re- 
stores itself  in  a  purified  state  to  the 
duct  II  which  it  had  left  on  the  op- 
potite  side.  The  door- way,  x,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lower  chamber  on  the 
fight  hand,  is  a  sluice-gate  (cataracta) 
through  which  the  mud  and  other 
imparities  were  discharged  into  the 
sewer. 
4.  A  tank,  or  basin  of  water,  in  the 


atrium  or  peristylium  of  private 
houses  (Pet.  Slot  62.  7.);  more  usually 
termed  Impluvium,  which  see. 

5.  Any  large  wooden  vat  for  hold- 
ing water.     Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  32. 

PISTILLUM  or  PISTILLUS 
(Jnr4pov).     Our  pestle  i  an  instrument 

I  with  a  bluff  head  (Hieron.  Ep.  69. 
n.  4.)  used  with  a  mortar  {mortar 
rium.  Plant  Aul.  I  3.  17.),  for 

,  kneading,  mixing,  and  stirring 
things  round  (Virg.  MoreL  iii.  102. 

i  and    the   Greek    proverb   ^tpov 

;  'Ktpurro^)  ;  whereas  the  pUum 
was  a  larger  implement,  used  with 
an  action  of  pounding  and  braving  in 
a  deep  vessel  termed  pUa»  The  ex- 
ample represents  an  original  pestle 
found  amongst  some  ruins  of  Roman 
building,  excavated  when  making 
the  approaches  to  London  Bridge, 
and  resembling  in  every  respect 
those  now  in  use;  but  an  epigram 
{ap,  Sympos.  85.)  implies  that  the 
Romans  also  made  pestles  with  a 
double  head,  one  at  each  end,  like 
our  dumb  bells ;  and  the  two  words 
pistiUum  and  pilum,  as  well  as  the 
Greek  names  which  correspond  with 
them,  are  frequently  interchanged 
with  each  other  without  regard  to 
the  accurate  notion  thev  contained. 

PIS  TOR.  Literally  one  who 
pounds  and  brays  things  in  a  mor- 
tar ;  thence,  more  specially,  a  miller, 
because  in  very  early  times,  before 
the  invention  of  mills  for  grinding, 
the  com  was  brayed  into  flour  with  a 
very  heavy  pestle,  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  figure  «.  Pilum  1. ; 
and  subsequently  the  same  word  also 
signified  a  baker  (Greek  ipromUsy, 
because  those  tradesmen  always 
ground  the  flour  with  which  they 
made  their  bread  Varro  ap,  Non.  a. 
Pinsere,  p.  152.  Plin.  H.  N,  xviii. 
28.  Varfo,  ap.  GelL  xv.  19. 

2.  Pistor  dtddariMM.  A  confec- 
tioner.    Mart.  xiv.  222. 

PISTRIL'LA.     Diminutive  of 
PiSTBiMA.  Terent  Adelph.  iv.  2.  45. 
PISTRFNA.     (PUn.  H.  N.  xviii. 
20.).    Same  as  Pistrimum. 
3t  2 


^w     OUUIC     lUIIII 


..»0  retained  to  designate  the  mill- 
house  (Terent.  Phorm.  ii.  1.  19.  Cie. 
Or,  i.  II.),  where  the  mills  were 
driven  by  slaves,  cattle,  or  water 
(Pallad.  i.  42.);  and  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  laborious  exertion 
required  for  grinding  by  hand,  as 
wmI  u  the  oontinnousness  of  the  toil, 
ftir  thcnr  were  frequently  kept  going 
bj  night  u  well  u  day  (Apul.  Met 
is.  pb  188.x  '^f^  commonly  used  as  a 
plftM  of  ponishment  for  offending 
alinrei,  like  our  workhouse,  where 
tliejr  were  condemned  to  undergo  a 
period  of  imprisonment  with  hard  la- 
bour.   Plant  poMtM. 

PIS'TRIS  or  PRIS'TIS,  and 
PIS'TRIX  or  PRIfiKTIX  {wUrrpis 
and  vpCrrit).  A  sea-monster  (Florus, 
III  6.  18.  Plin.  H,  N.  is.  2.) ;  but 
always  represented  by  the  ancient 
artifU  witti  the  same  characteristic 
featnres  as  are  exhibited  in  the  an- 


nexed iUnstntion  from  a  painting  at 
Ponpeii,  tIs.  the  head  of  a  dragon, 
the  neek  and  breast  of  a  beast,  with 
flnt  in  the  place  tut  ft*— ♦  '-- 
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from  a  Ims -relief  in  the  British  Mu- 


aeom.    Liv.  xxziz.  6. 

2.  A  curtain  which  conld  be  drawn 
or  withdrawn  round  the  sides  of  a 
palanquin  (lectica%  so  as  to  seclude  the 
inmate  when  desired,  or  convert  the 
whole  into  an  open  carriage.  Suet 
Tit,  10.  and  illustration  s,  Lectica. 

3.  A  breadth  of  cloth,  two  or  more 
of  which,  when  sewed  together,  make 
np  a  dress.    Varro,  L.  L,  ix.  79. 

4.  A  strip  or  file  of  paper,  several 
of  which,  when  glued  together,  make 
op  a  sheet.     Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  23. 

PLAGUN'CULA  (wXayytiy).  A 
wax  dolL  Cic.  Att  vi.  Ernesti,  ClavU, 
9.  r.  Callim.  Dem,  92.     Pupa. 

PLA'NIPES.  An  actor  who 
played  a  part  in  a  spe- 
cies of  low  farce,  termed  a 
mime  (mimus),  and  who 
received  that  designation 
because  he  came  upon 
the  stage  with  naked  feet, 
without  either  the  cothur- 
nut  or  90CCUS,  plants  pedi' 
hmM,  L  e.  non  arte  exaltatu, 
(Diomed.  iiL  487.  Aul. 
GelL  I  II.  7.  Macrob. 
Sat  ii.  1.)  The  illustra- 
tion is  from  an  engraved 
gem. 

PLAS'TES  (irXcicrTijs).  One  who 
models  works  of  art  in  clay  or  wax. 
Veil  L  17.  4.  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  45. 

PLASTICA'TOR.  (Firm.  Matth. 
▼iiL  16.)    Same  as  preceding. 

PLATFA  and  PLATEA  (»x». 
ruUf  jp.  696s.)  A  broad  or  principal 
street  in  a  town,  as  contradistinguished 


from  a  bye-lane  or  back-street  (angi' 
partus)  in  the  same.  Ter.  Andb-.  iv. 
5.  1.  Hor.  Ep,  ii.  2.  71.  Csbs.  B.  C. 
i.  27.  Hirt  B.  Alex.  2. 

PLAUSTRA'RIUS  (i/*a{ainryrfs). 
A  wagon  maker  or  cartwrtght.  Lam- 
prid.  Alex.  Sev.  24. 

2.  (ofia^tCs.)  A  wagoner,  V\p,  Dig. 
9.  2.  27.  and  woodcut,  s,  Plaustrum 
Majus. 

PLAUS'TRUM  («Ma{a).  A 
wagon  on  two  wheels  usually  drawn 
by  oxen,  and  particularly  employed 
in  country  occupations  for  the  con- 
veyance of  heavy  loads  and  produce 
of  every  description.  (Plant  Aul. 
iii.  5.  31.)  Though  we  make  use  of 
the  term  wagon  as  the  nearest  cor- 
responding expression  for  the  Roman 
plaustrumj  that  by  no  means  suggests 
a  true  notion  of  the  actual  object, 
which  in  reality  consisted  of  nothing 
more  than  a  strong  platform  of 
boards  placed  upon  a  pair  of  wheels, 
that  were  not  radiated  with  spokes 
(radii),  but  formed  out  of  a  tambour- 
ine of  solid  wood  (tympanum),  fixed 
permanently  to  the  axle,  so  that  the 
whole,  both  wheels  and  axle,  revolved 
together ;  and  this  explains  why  the 
plaustrum  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a 


sr^^^:^^: 


noisy  and  creaking  cart  (stridens, 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  536.  Ov.  TrisL  iii. 
10.  59.)  The  load  itself  was  merely 
fastened  upon  this  platform,  when  of 
a  nature  to  be  so  disposed;  or  was 
included  in  a  large  basket  (scirpea  in 
plaustro,  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  680.),  as  in 
the  present  example  from  a  Roman 
bas-relief  when  composed  of  many 
small  articles  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  held  together;  or,  in  other 
cases,  a  moveable  rail  was  aflSxed  to 
the  sides,  which  kept  the  load  toge- 


sides  (ex  (mini  parU'  paliim,  Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  1 40. ),  as  in  the  annexed  speci- 
men, alfo  from  a  bas-relief 

9.  Plamttnim  majuM,  (Cato,  R.  R, 
z.  9.  Tarro,  R.R.  i.  22.  3.)  A 
vagOQ  of  the  aame  description,  and 
empk^ed  lior  iiniilar  purpoaea,  bat  of 


larger  dimentioiia,  and  placed  upon 
Amr  wlieeb  instead  of  two,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  annexed  example,  from 
a  sepnkhral  bas-relief  disooTered  at 
Langrea  in  France. 

PLECTRUM(vAJfffTyN»ir).  Proi>erly 
a  Greek  word,  which,  in  its  primitive 
senses  means  a  thing  that  is  used  to 
strike  with  (ftxwi  vA^troM,  to  strike) ; 
whtDMinboth 
it  is 
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u.  S.  S47.,  in  which  passage  the 
diminntive  is  applied  to  a  toy  with 
mice  harnessed  to  it). 

2.  Plost^vm  pWMCUM.  A  threshing 
wuMchine,  or  sort  of  sledge  cart  in- 
vented by  the  Carthaginians,  and  from 
them  adopted  into  Italy  and  other 
coontries.  It  consisted  of  a  wooden 
fhune,  like  a  sledge,  into  which  a 
certain  number  of  rollers,  set  round 
with  projecting  teeth,  were  fitted; 
these  threshed  out  the  com  as  they 
turned  round  when  drawn  over  the 
floor  by  the  cattle  attached  to  the 


a  provincial  one,  which  Catullus 
learnt  amongst  the  districts  bordering 
on  the  river  Po  ;  an  opinion  in  some 
measure  corroborated  by  the  annexed 
engraving,  from  an  ancient  sepulchral 
marble  now  preserved  in  the  Museum 
at  Verona,  which  closely  resembles  a 
very  peculiar  description  of  one-horse 
I  carriage,  still  commonly  used  in  the 
same  parts  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom,  where  it  goes  by  the  name 
of  a  **  Padovanino.** 

PLUM^.     The  scales  in  a  cors- 
let or  cuirass,  when  formed  in  imi- 


maohine,  which  was  fUrther  weighted 
by  the  driver,  who  sat  in  a  sort  of 
Inme  or  chair  placed  on  it  (Varro, 
B.R.  L  51.  2.)  The  preceding  ac- 
count fh»m  Varro  describes  so  ex- 
actly a  contrivance  still  used  in 
Egypt  for  the  same  purpose,  called 
the  **  Noreg,**  and  represented  in 
the  annexed  illtistration,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  respecting  the  identity  of 
the  original  one. 

PLOX'EMUM,  PLOX'EMUS, 
PLOX'IMUS,  or  PLOX'ENUS. 
The  body  part  of  a  two-wheeled  car- 
riage  or  gig  (cisium),  which  was 
made  or  covered  with  leather.     (Ca- 


tolL  97.  6.  Festus  s.  v.)    According 
to  Qnintilmn  (l  6.  8.),  the  term  was 


tation  of  a  bird's  feathers,  as  in  the 
annexed  illustration,  from  a  bas-relief 
which  originally  decorated  the  arch 
of  Trajan,  from  whence  it  was  re- 
moved by  Constantine  to  the  one 
which  bears  bis  name.  Virg.  ^n, 
xi.  771.  Sallust  Fragm,  ap,  Serv. 
ad  I 

2.  Ornaments,  either  embroidered, 
or  sewed  on,  or  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  a  piece  of  cloth,  serving  as  a 
coverlet  to  a  pillow,  cushion,  or  other 
object,  in  order  to  produce  a  rich  and 
fanciful  pattern.  (Mart  xiv.  146. 
Prop.  iii.  7.  60.)  It  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained  what  these 
pluma  were,  whether  ornaments  of 
gold,  or  tapestry  patterns,  or  real 
feathers  of  different  colours  sewed  on 
the  &bric  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
practised  in  India  and  China.  Pro- 
fessor Becker  inclines  to  the  latter 
interpretation  {GaOus,  p.  9.  n.  15. 
Loud.  1844.). 

PLUMA'RIUS.  One  who  fol- 
lowed the  art  of  making  phma^  u 
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the  danger  of  falling  over,  as  seen  in 
the    annexed    engraying    from    the 


Vatican  Virgil,  representing  Dido 
watching  the  departure  of  iEneas 
from  the  upper  story  of  her  palace. 

6.  A  shdf,  affixed  to  the  walls  of  a 
room,  upon  which  articles  of  common 
use  were  deposited  for  convenience, 


.Z}n.n_ 


,  the  feet ;  a  Greek  word,  applied  ad- 
jectivcly  in  that  language  to  any  gar- 
I  ment  of  the  dimensions  stated,  for 
I  which  the  genuine  Latin  expression 
,  is  Talaris;  but  the  writers  of  the 


Christian  period  made  use  of  the 
I  term  in  a  substantive  sense  to  desig- 
I  nate  a  long  linen  robe,  fitting  close  to 
j  the  body  and  reaching  to  the  feet, 
j  which  was  worn  by  the  Jewish 
I  priests.  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  21.  2.  Ter- 
I  tull.  adv.  Jud.  1 1. 

POD'IUM.  A  low  basement,  pro- 
I  jecting  like  a  step  from  the  wall  of  a 
'  room  or  building,  and  intended  to 
form  a  raised  platform  for  the  con- 
yenience  of  depositing  other  articles 
upon  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  row  of  bee- 
hives (Pallad.  i.  38.  2.) ;  a  number  of 
wine  casks  in  a  cellar  (Id.  i.  18.  2.)  ; 


or  objects  of 
luxury  display- 
ed for  orna- 
ment (Juv.  ii.  7.  Pers.  i.  106.  Ulp. 
Dig  29.  1. 17. ).  The  example,  from 
a  painting  of  Herculaneum,  represents 
a  shelf  fitftened  to  the  wall  in  a  shoe- 
maker's shop,  upon  which  a  number 
of  lasts  are  deposited. 

7.  A  board  upon  which  a  corpse  is 
laid  oat     Mart  viiL  44.  13. 

PNFOEUS  (irvi7€^5).  A  damper 
made  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
fbnoel,  and  intended  to  stop  or  sup- 
press the  rising  air  in  a  water  organ. 
Vitruy.  x.  8.  2. 

POCILLA'TOR  {olwox6os),  A 
yoonff  slave  who  filled  the  wine  cups 
(jpocma\  and  handed  them  to  the 
guests.  Apul.  Met  x.  p.  223.  Same 
as  PlNCBRNA ;  which  see. 

POCI'LLUM.  Diminutive  of  Po- 
CULUX.     Liv.  X.  42.  Suet.   Vetp.  2. 

PCyCULUM  (iroT^p,  ^or^ipiov),  A 
general  term  for  any  description  of 
▼easel  employed  as  a  drinking-cup, 
and  thus  including  all  the  special 
ones  which  are  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  the  Classed  Index.  Virg.  Ov.  Ti- 
bolL  Hor.  &c 

FODE'RES  or  PODE'RIS 
(«v84pi|')*    Literally  reaching  down  to 


M 

tM 

K^ 

^^M 

or  any  object  whether  of  ornament  or 
use,  such  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
illustration,  representing  the  interior 
of  a  tomb  at  Pompeii,  on  which  three 
cinerary  urns  are  situated. 

2.  In  an  amphitheatre  or  a  circus, 
a  basement  raised  about  eighteen  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  arena,  which  it 
circumscribed,  intended  for  the  occu- 
pation of  the  emperor,  the  curule 
magistrates,  and  the  Vestal  virgins, 
who  sat  there  upon  their  ivory  stools 
(selhE  cvrulea).  Suet  iVwo,  12.  Juv. 
ii.  147.  See  the  section  of  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Pola,  p.  29.,  on  which  the 
podium  is  marked  a. 

3.  A  90ck  or  zocle  in  architecture ; 
L  e.  a  projecting  basement  on  the 
outside  of  a  building,  serving  to  raise 
pedestals,  or  to  support  vases  or  other 

3  u 
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this  branch  of  art  The  following 
accoont  U  consequently  derived  from 
observation  of  existing  examples,  and 
not  from  written  authorities.  The 
causeway  (viei,  "^99^)  ib  uniformly 
laid  down,  like  the  roads,  with  large 
masses  of  polygonal  stones,  flanked 
on  each  side  with  a  raised  trottoir 
(crepidoi)  or  pavement  for  foot-pas- 
sengers, and  enclosed  on  each  side  by 
a  low  parapet  wall  (^pluteus\  but  not 
formed  of  open  balustrades,  as  is 
the  more  common  practice  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  A  gateway  (porta),  which 
might  be  closed  by  a  bar  or  port- 
cullis (cataracta\  is  frequently  erected 
at  one  end  of  the  bridge  (see  the 
woodcut  8.  Cataracta,  2.),  or  an 
ornamental  archway  (Jomix\  which 
might  also  be  converted  to  the  same 
use,   is    sometimes   situated    in    the 


centre,  or  at  each  end,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  representing  the 
bridge  at  St  Chamas  in  its  present 
state.  The  line  of  some  bridges  is 
nearly  horizontal,  of  others  which 
span  a  torrent  stream,  very  much 
hog-backed,  with  an  extremely  sharp 
ascent  and  declivity.  The  arches  are 
in  all  cases  nearly  semicircular,  and 
sometimes  of  great  span.  A  single 
remaining  one  at  Narni  is  150  feet 
wide,  springing  from  a  pier  at  the 
height  of  100  feet  from  the  river  be- 
low. The  bridge  built  by  Augustus 
at  Rimini,  which  Palladio  regarded 
as  the  finest  model  he  had  seen,  con- 
tains seven  arches,  and  is  horizontal 
in  the  centre,  but  has  a  slight  dever- 
gence  on  each  of  its  ends. 


2.  (yiipvpa).  The  original  Greek 
bridge,  as  the  name  imports,  was 
nothing  more  than  a  dam  or  mound 
of  earth,  forming  a  raised  causeway, 
such  as  we  use  in  localities  subject  to 
inundations ;  the  smallness  of  the 
rivers  or  streams  in  that  country 
rendering  them  for  the  most  part 
fordable,  or  easily  crossed  by  a  few 
planks.  Hence  the  art  of  bridge- 
building,  like  that  of  road-making 
and  drainage,  owes  its  perfection  to 
the  Romans,  who  were  the  first  people 
to  make  an  extensive  use  of  the  arch, 
and  consequently  those  which  are 
enumerated  in  that  country  as  regular 
bridges  of  any  length  (Piin.  H.  N, 
iv.  1.  Jb.  21.)  may  be  fiirly  believed 
to  have  been  executed  after  the  Ro- 
man conquest 

3.  Pons  gublicius,     A  timber  bridge. 


upon  piles  of  wood  ;  frequently  con- 
structed for  a  temporary  purpose, 
such  as  the  passage  of  an  army  across 
a  stream.  Numerous  specimens  are 
in  consequence  exhibited  on  the 
columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus, 
from  which  latter  the  annexed  illus- 
tration is  taken.  The  famous  tub- 
lician  bridge  at  Rome,  when  rebuilt 
after  its  destruction  in  the  war  with 
Porsena,  was  constructed  without 
nails,  in  order  that  the  timbers  might 
be  taJken  to  pieces,  and  replaced  again 
whenever  occasion  required  that  the 
communication  should  be  interrupted 
or  re-opened.  Liv.  L  33.  Plin.  H,  N. 
xxxvi.  23. 

4.  Pone  suffragiontm,  A  tempo- 
rary bridge  of  planks  erected  during 
the  Roman  comitia,  over  which  the 
voters  passed  one  by  one  as  they 
came  out  from  the  septum,  to  cast 
their  votes  (JabelUe)  into  the  box 
(cMto)  (Cic.  AtL  i.  14.  Ov.  Fast,  v. 
634.).  The  object  was  to  prevent 
fraud,  tumult,  and  intimidation,  and 
3  u  2 
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to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  freedom 
of  action  to 
the  voter,  who 
received  his 
ballot  from  an 
officer  sution- 
ed  at  one  end 
of  the  bridge, 
over  which  he 
then  crossed  to  the  opposite  extre- 
mity, where  the  ballotting  box  was 
placed,  and  having  deposited  his  vote, 
passed  out  These  particulars  are  all 
expressed  in  the  illostration,  from  a 
consalar  coin,  which  shows  part  of  the 
railing  enclosing  the  septum,  one  voter 
receiving  a  ballot,  and  another  in 
the  act  of  depositing  one  in  the  box. 

5.  (iwteddpa,  dwo€40pa).  A  bridge 
formed  by  a  broad  plank  laid  from 
the  shore  to  a  vessel,  over  which  the 
crew  and  passengers  embarked  or 
disembarked  (Virg.  ^n.  x.  288.)- 
The  illustration  represents  a  bridge 


of  this  description,  from  a  painting  in 
the  Nasonian  sepulchre  near  Rome, 
by  means  of  which  a  horseman  is  es- 
caping from  the  pursuit  of  a  tiger, 
which  other  persons  in  the  original 
composition  are  hunting. 

6.  The    deck    of  a    vessel    upon 


ample  from  a  marble  bos-relief     Tac 
Ann,  ii.  6. 

7.  A  drawbridge,  let  down  from 
the  upper  story  of  a  moveable  tower, 
or  any  other  elevated  object,  daring 
sieges,  over  which  the  attacking  party 
Could  pass  on  to  the  ramparts  without 
the  aid  of  scaling  ladders.  Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  51.  Suet  Aug.  20.  Veg.  MU. 
iv.  21. 

8.  A  viaduct  over  a  ravine,  or  be- 
tween any  two  points  of  eminence, 
such  as  that  which  Caligola  built  to 
make  a  direct  communication  between 
the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills. 
Suet  CaL  22.    Xen.  Anab.  vi.  5.  22. 

PONTIC'ULUS.  Diminutive  of 
Pons.     Cic  Tusc.  v.  10. 

PCyNTIFEX  {yHlwpmroi6sy  A 
pontiff;  that  is,  a  member  of  the 
principal  order  of  Roman  priests,  to 
whom  the  superintendence  of  the 
state  religion  and  its  ceremonies  was 
entrusted.  The  head  of  the  order 
was  styled  "chief  pontiff"  {Poniifex 
Maximus,  Upo^fdtnris).  On  coins  and 
marbles  the  pontifBi  are  distinguished 
by  the  following  implements  of  wor- 
ship, placed  as  symbols  by  their 
sides: — the  simpuium,  securis,  apex, 
and  an  aspersoir,  or  whisk  for 
sprinkling  the  lustral  water,  desig- 
nated aspergiUum  by  modem  writers  ; 
but  the  real  Latin  name  of  which  has 
not  come  down  to  us.  The  chief 
pontiff  is  in  most  instances  accom- 
panied with  the  adjunct  of  a  Mimpulum 
only ;  though  sometimes  a  aecwris  or 
a  secemita  is  added. 

PONTO.  A  large  flat-bottomed 
craft,  more  especially  employed  by 
the  Gauls  (Cms.  B.  C.  iiL  29.  X  and 
intended  for  the  transport  of  passen- 


gers, soldiers,  or  cattle  across  rivers 

(Paul.   Dig.  8.  3.  38.     Isidor.  Orig. 

.'^r~^ —  J      .1-.        ^  .  **^  *•  24.).    The  example  is  from 

which  towers  and  military  engmes     a  painting  in  the  Nasonian  sepulchre ; 

were  erected,  as  m  the  annexed  ex-     and  the  lUustration  on  the  opposite 
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colimm  exhibits  a  man  on  horseback 
entering  a  Teuel  of  the  nature  de- 
scribed. 

2.  A  pontoon,  formed  by  a  flooring, 
of  planks  laid  between  two  boats  with 
sharp  heads  (/m<re«),  so  as  to  form 
a  floating  bridge  for  transport  across 
a  river.  It  was  attached  by  a  mnning 
rope,  sliding  on  a  transverse  one, 
stretched  over- head  athwart  the 
stream,  and  thos  driven  over  by  the 
simple  action  of  the  current,  as  still 
seen  on  the  Po,  Tiber,  and  other 
large  rivers.     Aoson.  Idyli.  xil  20. 

POPA  (^^f).  The  minister  who 
condacted  a  victim  to  the  altar,  and 
knocked  it  down  with 
a  mallet,  or  with  the 
bluff  side  of  an  axe, 
as  contradistinguished 
from  thecu//rar{ti«,who 
dispatched  it  with  the 
sacrificial  knife.  He 
wore  a  short  apron  or 
kilt  fh)m  the  waist  to 
the  knees  (whence 
styled  tuccinctus.  Suet, 
CaL  32.  Prop.  iv.  3. 
62.);  the  upper  part 
of  his  person  being 
naked,  as  in  the  annexed  example 
from  a  Roman  bas-relief.  The  man- 
ner of  giving  the  blow  is  shown  by 
the  illustration  s,  Victtharii. 

POFANUM  (xdwoMou).^  A  flat 
round  cake  used  at  sacrifices.  Juv. 
Ti.  541.  Aristoph.  7^5ir.285.  Suidas. 

POPPNA  (i^oww\€u>v).  An  eat- 
ing-house, cook*s-8hop,  or  tavern,  in 
which  ready-dressed  victuals  were 
sold,  as  contradistinguished  from  cau- 
pona,  which  was  more  particularly 
esUblished  for  the  sale  of  liquors, 
though  the  master  of  a  popina  also 
drew  wine  for  his  customers.  (Plant 
Pen,  IT.  2.  13.  Cic.  Phd,  ii.  28.  Mart. 
L  42.)  It  was  customary  to  display 
some  dainties  and  choice  viands  in  the 
windows  of  these  eating-houses,  de- 
posited in  glass  bottles  filled  with  water, 
in  order  to  magnify  their  size  and  en- 
tiee  customers.     Macrob.  Sat.  vil  14. 

POPINA'RIUS.     The    owner  or  { 


keeper  of  an  eating-house  {popina). 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  49. 

POPINA'TOR.  Same  as  pre- 
ceding.    Macrob.  SaL  vii.  14. 

POPI'NO.  Literally,  one  who 
frequents  taverns  and  eating-houses 
{ popina)  \  thence,  by  implication,  a 
glutton,  debauchee,  or  person  of  dis- 
orderly habits,  because  such  places 
were  chiefly  resorted  to  by  people  of 
low  rank,  or  of  idle  and  dissolute 
character.  Hor.  SaL  ii.  7.  39.  Suet 
Gramm.  15. 

PORC  A.  The  ridge  between  two 
furrows  in  ploughed  land.  Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  39.  Id.  B.  It  i.  29.  2. 

PORCA'RIUS  {<rve<^s).  A 
swineherd.     Firm.  Matth.  iii.  6.  G. 

PORCINA'RIUS.  Apork butcher. 
Plant  Capt.  iv.  3.  5. 

PORCULA'TOR.  One  who 
breeds  and  fattens  pigs.  Varro,  Ii.  Ii. 
ii.  4.  1.  Columell.  vii.  9.  12. 

PORCULE'TUM.  A  piece  of 
land  divided  into  ridges  and  furrows 
by  the  plough.  Plin.  H.N.  xvii. 
35.  §  9. 

POR'CULUS.  (Cato,  Ii.  Ii.  xix. 
2.)  ;A  particular  part  or  member 
belonging  to  a  wine  and  oil  press 
(torcular%  the  exact  nature  of  which 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  single 
passage  of  Varro  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned. 

PORTA  (ir{,\ri).  The  gate  of  any 
large  enclosure  or  set  of  buildings,  as 
opposed  to  janua  and  ostium,  the  door 
of  a  house ;  and  especially  the  gate  of 
a  fortified  place,  of  a  citadel,  or  of  a 
city.  The  annexed  engraving,  re- 
presenting the  ground-plan  of  the 
principal  entrance  to  Pompeii  from 
Herculaneum,  will  explain  the  usual 
system  adopted  by  the  ancients  for 
structures  of  this  nature.  It  consists 
of  a  central  archway  over  the  main 
road  (a)  for  carriages,  and  two  lateral 
ones  (bb)  for  foot  passengers,  each 
of  which  was  closed  by  a  smaller  gate. 
Under  the  arch  which  faced  the  open 
country  (at  the  bottom  of  our  en- 
graving), there  was  no  gate,  but  In- 
stead of  it  a  portcullis  (caiaracta)^ 
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the  grooves  for  which  are  visible  in     554),  as  is  the  case  with  aU  the  old 
the  walls  at  the  points  marked  cc  on     gateways  now  remaining  in  the  walls 


the  plan.  The  gates  were  sitoated  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  pile, 
nearest  the  town,  as  testified  by  the 
sockets  in  the  pavement  (dd),  in 
which  the  pivots  {cardine»)  of  each 
valve  turned.  Both  the  lateral  en- 
trances were  vaulted  over  head, 
throughout  their  whole  length ;  but 
the  central  roadway  was  only  covered 
at  its  two  extremities,  thus  leaving  an 
open  space  or  barbican  (a)  between 
the  portcullis  and  gate  open  to  the 
sky,  through  which  the  defenders  of 
the  position  could  pour  their  missiles 
from  the  upper  stories  of  the  interior 
upon  their  assailants,  if  they  should 
succeed  in  forcing  an  entrance  beyond 
the  portcullis  and  into  the  barbican. 
The  entire  front  was  fUrther  covered 
with  an  attic,  adapted  for  purposes  of 
defence,  or  containing  chambers  for 
the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
business  of  civil  government,  as  in 
the  magnificent  entrance  gate  to  the 
city  of  Verona,  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing woodcut,  which  is  constructed 
with  two  carriage-ways,  one  for  en- 
tering the  city,  the  other  for  going 
out,  but  is  not  provided  with  separate 
gangways  for  foot-passengers.  Other 
examples,  still  in  existence,  have  only 
a  single  thoroughfare  serving  both 
inr  horses,  carriages,  and  pedestrians, 
flanktid  with  lateral  towers  (Cses. 
B.  C  YiiL  9.    Virg.  ^n,  vi.  552— 


of  Rome,  of  which  an  example  is 
given  in  the  illustration  «.  Fembstba 
3.,  though  the  entrance  itself  is  now 
blocked  up  by  a  modem  lean-to. 

2.  Porta  pompm.  The  gate  throngh 
which  the  Circensian  procession  en- 
tered the  Circus.  (Anson.  Ep.  xriiL 
12.)  It  was  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  straight  end  of  the  building,  with 
the  stalls  for  the  horses  arranged  on 
each  side  of  it  See  the  gronnd-plan 
at  p.  1 65.,  on  which  it  is  marked  h, 
and  the  illustration  «.  Oppidum, 
where  it  is  shown  in  elevation. 

POR'TICU8(<rT«0.  Aportieom 
colonnade^  comprising  a  long  narrow 
walk  covered  by  a  roof  tnroorted 
upon  columns,  which  thoa  afforded 
the  advantage  of  a  free  circolation  of 
air,  and,  at  Uie  same  time,  protection 
against  the  heat  of  the  snn  and 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Stme- 
tures  of  this  kind  originated  with  the 
Greeks,  and  were  extensively  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  being  constructed 
with  great  magnificence  by  both  these 
nations;  either  as  a4]ancts  to  their 
villas  and  palatial  residences,  or  as 
public  buildings  for  the  conyenience 
and  resort  of  the  population,  when 
they  became  places  of  general  ren- 
dexvons,  furnished  with  seats  and 
decorated  with  otjects  of  art  to  in- 
crease the  splendour  and  attnetioos 
of  the  place  (Cic  AiL  iv.  16.     Id. 
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Dom,  44.     Saet  Ang,  29.     Id.  Cal 
37.).      The    illastntioD,    from    the 


column  of  Trajan,  to  protect  the  men 
employed  upon  it;  or  in  general  to 


^!m^iLV%feW67«v? 


marble  map  of  Rome,  represents  the 
ground-plan  of  a  portion  of  the  mag- 
nificent portico  of  Octavia,  built  by 
Augustus,  with  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno  within  its  precincts.  The 
principal  entrance,  marked  by  the 
double  row  of  six  columns  (on  the 
right  hand  of  the  engraving),  which 
tapport  a  pediment  of  marble  like  the 
pnmaoi  of  a  temple,  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, but  much  embarrassed  by  sub- 
sequent repairs  and  modem  buildings. 
Colonnades  of  the  same  character 
were  also  ft«quently  annexed  to  the 
side  of  a  cloister  {cnfptd)\  so  that  the 
eoncourse  frequenting  them  could  re- 
tire to  a  more  sheltered  spot,  when- 
ever  the  excess  of  heat  or  cold  induced 
them;  of  this,  an  example  is  ex- 
hibited under  the  word  Crypta. 

2.  A  covered  gallery  in  an  amphi- 
theatre (Calpum.  EcL  vii.  47.)  for 
the  occupation  of  the  poorest  classes ; 
situated  at  the  very  top  of  the  edifice, 
and  furnished  with  a  row  of  columns 
in  fh>nt  to  support  its  roof,  as  shown 
by  the  woodcut  at  p.  29.,  which  ex- 
hibits a  restoration  of  the  upper  gal- 
lery to  the  amphitheatre  at  Pola, 
from  the  traces  it  has  left,  and  those 
of  the  Coliseum  at  Rome. 

8.  A  long  wooden  shed  or  gallery 
covered  by  a  roof,  but  entirely  or 
partially  open  at  the  sides,  constructed 
over  an  agger  (Csfss.  B.  C,  ii.  2.),  as 
in  the   annexed  example  fh>m  the 


shelter  anything  placed  under  it,  such 
as  a  row  of  bee-hives,  &c.,  from  the 
cold  and  rain.     Columell.  ix.  7.  4. 

PORTPSCULUS.  A  truncheon 
or  hammer,  with  which  the  officer 
(pausarius)  who  gave  out  the  chaunt 
{celeusma)  to  the  rowers   on   board 


ship,  beat  the  time  to  keep  them  in 
stroke  (Ennius  and  Laber.  ap.  Non. 
«.  V,  p.  151.  Cato  ap,  Fest  s.  v. 
Plant  As,  iii.  1  14.).  In  the  illus- 
tration, from  the  Vatican  Virgil,  it  is 
seen  in  the  right  hand  of  the  figure 
sitting  in  the  stem  of  the  vessel. 

POR'TITOR  (iWtfuvtar^s).  A 
custom-house  officer ;  employed  by  the 
publicani^  who  leased  the  portorium, 
or  duties  levied  upon  exports,  im- 
ports, and  transit  dues,  to  examine 
the  goods  of  merchants  and  travellers. 
As  the  duty  was  an  annoying  one, 
and  of^en  exercised  with  harshness 
and  incivility,  these  officers  were  ex- 
tremely unpopular.  Cic.  Off,  1.  42. 
Non.  s,  V.  pi  24 

POR'TULA  (m/Afs).  Diminutive 
of  Porta  ;  and  especially  a  wicket 
gate  opening  in  a  valve  of  the  larger 
one,  in  order  to  admit  passengers  after 
the  gates  had  been  shut  at  ni^ht.  Liv. 
XXV.  9.    Compare  Polyb.  viii.  20.  24. 
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PORTU&  A  pari  or  harbour  for 
the  shelter  and  reception  of  shipping; 
as  a  place  of  refuge  against  stress  of 
weather  or  an  enemy's  fleet,  as  well 
as  a  dock  for  the  lading  and  unlading 
of  merchandize.  The  term  likewise 
includes  a  natural  haven,  as  well  as 
an  artificial  basin,  formed  and  forti- 
fied by  human  ingenuity  and  labour. 
The  first  of  these  needs  no  explana- 
tion; but  the  latter  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  some  account 
of  its  general  plan  and  manner  of 
construction,  as  works  of  this  kind 
occupy  a  prominent  place  amongst 
those  labours  of  the  ancients  which 
were  dedicated  to  public  utility. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ap- 
pear to  have  laid  out  their  ports  upon 
the  same  general  plan,  with  scarcely 
any  difference  in  the  details,  as  testi- 
fied by  numerous  remains  still  to  be 
seen  m  both  countries.  They  con- 
sist of  an  outer  basin  (Xf/i^r  of  the 
Greeks)  with  one  or  more  inner  ones 
(Greek  SpM^')*  connected  by  a  water- 
way ;  and  are  mostly  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  in  a  creek  of 
the  sea.  The  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour is  protected  by  a  break -water  in 
advance  of  the  mole,  upon  which 
stood  a  light  house  and  towers  of  for- 
tification, and  chains  or  booms  were 
upon  emergency  drawn  across  this 
entrance  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  a 
hostile  fleet  The  mole  was  con- 
structed upon  arches  in  order  to 
counteract  the  natural  tendency  of 
artificial  ports  to  fill  themselves  up 
by  a  deposit  of  sand  or  shingle,  a  suf- 
ficient calm  being  procured  inside  by 
means  of  flood-gates  hanging  from 
the  piers.  Moles  so  formed  may  be 
seen  at  Elensis;  are  represented  on 
Roman  medals,  Pompeian  paintings, 
and  the  Vatican  Virgil.  Within  the 
harbour  was  a  broad  way  or  quay 
supported  by  a  wall  of  masonry,  and 
backed  by  magazines  for  warehousing 
goods,  a  market  place,  the  harbour- 
master's residence,  and  a  temple, 
mostly  dedicated  to  Venus,  in  allusion 
to  the  element  fh>m  which  that  god- 


dess is  fabled  to  have  sprung.  Flights 
of  stairs  conducted  from  the  quay  to 
the  water's  edge  ;  and  columns  were 
placed  as  mooring  posts  at  regular 
intervals  all  round  the  port ;  or,  in- 
stead of  them,  large  rings  iantae) 
were  affixed  to  the  wall  of  the  quay, 
each  of  which  was  regolariy  number- 
ed, so  that  every  vessel,  as  it  entered, 
was  compelled  to  take  up  its  proper 
station.  The  whole  of  the  buildings 
were  furthermore  enclosed  by  an 
outer  wall  and  fortifications,  admitting 
ingress  from  the  land  side  through  a 
gate  strongly  defended,  like  the  en- 
trance to  a  fortress.  This  description 
will  be  readily  understood  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  following  illustration, 
which  exhibits  a  ground  plan  of  the 
port  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  fh)m  a  minute  survey  taken 
by  the  VenetUn  architect  Labacco  in 
the  16th  century,  when  the  remains 
were  not  so  much  dilapidated  as  they 
now  are,  nor  the  site  itself  so  com- 
pletely filled  up  with  mod  and  de- 
posits, which  now  conceal  such 
vestiges  as  were  then  apparent.  The 
outer  and  larger  harbour  was  con- 
structed by  the  Emperor  Claodios; 
the  inner  and  smaller  basin  by 
Tngan.  a.  The  entrance  gate  fh>m 
the  land  side,  flanked  by  fortified 
towers.  B.  A  temple,  c.  An  aque- 
duct which  supplied  the  port  with 
fresh  water,  d.  The  residence  of 
the  harbour  master,  in  a  utoation 
which  commands  a  view  of  both 
ports.  EF.  Two  bridges  over  a 
canal  which  communicates  both  with 
the  Tiber  and  the  sea,  through  the 
branch  river  on  the  top  of  the  plan. 
It  is  likewise  believed  that  the  water- 
way under  one,  or  perhaps  both,  of 
these  bridges  was  closed  by  a  flood- 
gate, o.  A  large  open  square  sur* 
rounded  by  magazines,  and  probably 
serving  as  a  fomm  or  market,  and 
place  of  rendezvous  fbr  the  mer- 
chants, and  captains  of  vessels,  &c. 
H.  A  small  dock,  also  sanocmded  by 
storehouses,  which  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  its  entrance,  and  its  potitioii 
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upon  the  canal  leading  into  the 
branch  river,  appears  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  coasters  and  smaller 
trading  vessels  of  the  country,  i.  A 
breakwater  against  the  entrance  to 
the  inner  harbour,  k.  The  break- 
water which  protected  the  mouth  of 
the  Claadian  port     Vestiges  of  the 


custom  houses  and  magazines  all 
round  the  quaj  of  the  inner  port  and 
on  the  side  adjacent  to  the  branch 
river  are  indicated  upon  the  plan. 
Round  the  port  of  Claudius  only  a 
few  could  be  traced,  which  are 
marked  l.  ;  but  they  were  doubtless 
much  more  extensive  in  the  original 


design.  The  dotted  line  on  the  right 
aide  of  the  engraving  shows  the  point 
to  which  the  sea  extended  when  the 
sarrey  was  taken. 

POSCA  (^6^6KpaTov),  An  ordinary 
drink  amongst  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Roman  people,  slaves,  and  soldiers 
on  service ;  consisting  of  water  and 
sour  wine  or  vinegar,  with  eggs  beat 
up  in  it  Plant  MiL  iii.  2.  23.  Suet 
ViL  12.     Spart  Hadr,  10. 

POSTILE'NA  i^ovpis)  A  crup^ 
ptTj  or  breeching  for  riding  and  pack 
hones  ;  made  of  leather,  or  of 
wood  bent  into  a  semi-circular  form 
(Plant  Cos.  i.  1.  36.),  so  as  to 
embrace  the  hind  quarters  of  the 
animal,  round  which  it  passed  from 
the  back 
port  of  the 
saddle  pad, 
which  it 
thus  pre- 
vented from 
sliding  for- 
wards, as 
the  antUena 
or  breast 
strap  did  from  shifting  backwards. 


The  illustration  is  copied  from  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Severus. 

POSTIS  (xapcurrds,  araOfiSs).  The 
jamb  of  a  door  case ;  t  e.  an  upright 
pillar,  or  a  post,  oue  of  which  is 
placed  on  each  side  of  a  door-way, 
resting  upon  the  sill  and  supporting 
the  lintel  overhead,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  cut  representing  a  stone  door- 
case,  now  remaining  in  one  of  the 


streets  of  Pompeii. 
3  X 


Cic.  Att,  iii.  15. 


vi.i/.*«M  (Ml  ^\nu•n  tin-  h'Mf  rcvDlvrd. 

roST'O.M  IS.  An  iii^truuunt 
riMitloyt'fl  for  tlh'  v.iin,'  purpox-  ;i>  tin- 
lu'.i.li  Is  ]i\  o'.ir  i:.-<>"iMs  :iii'l  f'.irri<'i>. 
to  h«»l'l  a  hor^'i'  1>\  tin-  ii"»>r,  in  onU'r 
t(»  ket'|)  him  piTtVctU  htill  and  tnift- 
able,  whilst  being  iiandlcd,  or  dressed, 
or  sabmitted  to  any  nice  operation 
(Non.  8.  V,  p.  22).  It  was  made  with 
two  branches  ending  in  semicircuhir 
prongs,  like  a  pair  of  pincers,  the 
ends  of  which,  being  inserted  in  the 
Dostrils,  were  pressed  togetlier  by  a 


cord  fastened  roand  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  instrument.  A  con- 
trivance of  the  same  kind  is  used  at 
the  present  day  in  some  parts  of 
England  for  leading  bulls  about,  the 
pincers  being  found  to  tame  their 
courage  most  completely ;  and  in 
Tuscany,  for  drauglit  oxen,  in  the 
manner  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
illustration.  The  figure  on  the  left 
hand  reDrp«»«*«  •••  »»»-5— * 


\\  ho  charaote 
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n')>.'.  w  h\li   1 
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by  referring  to  the  plan  6f  the  theatre 
at  Hercnlaneum  introduced  s,  Thea- 
TEUM  RoMANUM,  a  portion  of  which 
is  shown  in  elevation  by  the  wood- 


cat  annexed,  which  contains  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  three  pracinc^ 
tkmeM.  Their  use  was  to  enable  the 
spectator  when  he  entered  the  theatre 
to  reach  his  own  seat  without  incom- 
moding those  who  had  arrived  before 
him.  If,  for  instance,  he  entered  by 
the  farthest  of  the  small  doors  {vomi' 
taria)  in  the  illustration,  whilst  the 
number  of  his  seat  happened  to  be  in 
the  compartment  {eavea)  nearest  to 
tlie  reader,  he  walked  round  the  pra- 
emctio  until  he  reached  the  nearer 
flight  of  stairs  {scclUb)^  which  he  de-  I 
■eended  until  he  came  to  the  row  of  ; 
seats  {gradua)  where  his  place  was 
numbered,  thus  having  to  pass  only  I 
those  few  persons  who  might  be  sitting 
between  the  staircase  and  the  stall 
belonging  to  him. 

PR^CLA'VIUM.    That  portion  \ 
of  a  piece  of  cloth  intended  to  be  de-  , 
oorated  with  the  purple  stripe  icla- 
viw),    which    was   woven  before  or  : 
without  the  stripe  ( Non. «.  v.).     It 
was  made  of  white  wool,  and  when 
completed  the  coloured  threads  were 
taken  up,  and  woven  into  the  fabric,  i 
as  is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Afranius 
(jap.  Non.  L  c)  I  —  mea  nutrix^  surge, 
n  vis,  pro/er  purpuram,  praclavium 
torteiR  est. 

PRJE'CO.       A  pMic  cncr;  em-  ' 
ployed  by  the  Romans  for  many  pur- 
poiM— in    a    court    of    justice    to  , 


summon  the  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
announce  the  names  of  the  parties, 
proclaim  the  sentence,  &c. ;  at  the 
comitia  to  call  up  the  centuries  to 
vote,  proclaim  the 
vote  of  each  cen- 
tury, and  the  names 
of  the  persons  elect- 
ed ;  at  auctions  to 
call  the  articles  put 
up  for  sale,  an- 
nounce the  bid- 
dings, &c.,  at  the 
public  games,  where 
they  summoned  the 
people  to  attend 
and  proclaimed  the 
names  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitors ;  at  the  public 
assemblies,  where  they  were  em- 
ployed to  keep  silence  and  preserve 
order  •-  and  at  solemn  funerals  (funera 
indictiva),  when  they  went  round  the 
city  inviting  the  people  to  attend,  of 
which  the  annexed  figure  affords  an 
example,  from  a  Roman  bas-relief,  in 
which  he  is  represented  with  his  long 
trumpet  at  the  head  of  a  funeral  pro- 
cession ;  and,  finally,  as  a  town  crier, 
who  cried  lost  property^  through  the 
district.     Plaut.  Cic.  Liv.  Hor.  &c. 

PR^FEC'TI.  Twelve  officers  in 
a  Roman  corps  darm^  appointed  by 
the  consuls  to  take  the  command  of 
the  contingent  of  troops  furnished  by 
the  allies,  in  which  they  enjoyed  the 
same  rank  and  authority  as  the  tri- 
bum  in  the  Roman  legions.  Caes. 
B.  G.  iii.  7.  Ih.  i.  39.  Sail.  Jug.  60. 

2.  When  used  with  reference  to 
the  armies  of  foreign  nations  the 
Latin  writers  apply  the  term  in  a 
sense  which  we  might  translate, 
**  generals  of  division,*'  who  acted 
under  the  commander-in-chief.  Ne- 
pos.  Ale,  5.  Id.  Ages,  2. 

3.  Prcffectus  rximtum.  The  general 
who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  a 
corps  d^armfe.     Hirt  B.  G.  viii.  12. 

4.  Pratfectus  legkmis,  A  title 
adopted  under  the  empire,  to  desig- 
nate, as  is  supposed,  the  officer  pre^ 
viously     styled    legatus    legiouis,  or 
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..  a.x/oc  uuiy  11  was  to  select  the  site 
for  a  camp,  procure  the  necessary 
materials  fur  forming  it,  superinti-nd 
the  construction  of  its  (lelences,  and 
take  eliarge  of  the  baggage  In-longing 
to  his  legion,  the  sick  and  wounded, 
the  commissariat  stores  and  military 
engines.  Veg.  MiL  ii.  10.  Tac.  Ann, 
xiy.  37.    VeU.  iLll9.  4. 

•.  PM^helMM  ckutig.  Daring  the 
repahlic,  an  officer  who  commanded 
ft  fleet  in  tetiTe  senrioe,  under  the 
fto^ioet  of  the  consols,  by  whom  he 
was  appointed  (Liv.  xxyi.  48.  Flor. 
lit  7.).  Bat  daring  the  empire  the 
same  title  was  giTcn  to  two  admirals 
in  permanent  employ,  and  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  one  of  whom  com- 
manded the  fleet  stationed  at  Rar 
Tenna  to  guard  the  Adriatic  coast ; 
the  other  at  Misennm  for  the  Medi- 
terranean aide.  Saet  Am,  49.  Tac 
Hkt.  m.1%.    Ytg.  MiL  vr.  32. 

7.  I^rtrfeeUu  aootf.  The  captain 
of  ft  ahip  of  war.  liv.  xzzyi.  44. 
Flor.  iL  5. 

8.  Bn^iuifabnmL  In  the  army 
an  oOoer  who  directed  and  com- 
manded the  armoorers,  carpenters, 
and  engineers  who  constmcted  the 
military  machines  employed  in  war- 
hn  (Nep.  Au.  IS.  Csbs.  B,  C.  i. 
U.  Veg.  MiL  IL  11.).  In  ciyil  life, 
the  same  title  was  given  to  the  master 
of  ft  oonpany  of  smiths.  campnto«« 
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phagos,    on  which    the    funeral    of 
Meleager  is  represented.    This  singu- 


lar custom  is  still  observed  in  two 
districts  of  Italy,  at  Canalo  and  at 
Agnara,  both  in  the  diocese  of  , 
Oerace,  where  women,  termed  ripe- 
titrici,  that  is,  rehearsers^  perform 
aimilar  offices  for  the  dead.  Ficoroni, 
Vestig,  Rom.  part  ii.  p.  77. 

PRJEFUR'NIUM.  The  mouth 
of  a  furnace  in  a  kiln  (fomax),  or  to 
the  heating  chamber  (Jiypocavisis)  of 
a  set  of  baths ;  that  is,  the  narrow 
passage  or  gully  opening  into  the 
furnace  through  which  the  fuel  was 
introduced.  (Cato,  R.  R.  38.  1.  Vi- 
truv.  ▼.  10.  2.  Id.  vii.  10.)  It  is 
ahown  in  the  annexed  wood-cut,  re- 
presenting the  remains  of  a  Roman 
pottery-kiln,  discovered  near  Castor 


in  Northamptonshire,  by  the  dark 
archway  at  the  bottom  of  the  en- 
graving, behind  which  the  circular 
nimace  is  placed. 


PRiEGUSTA'TOR  {itfurftwrrhs), 
A  slave  commissioned  to  taste  the 
dishes  at  table  before  they  were  pre- 
sented to  his  master ;  to  discover  if 
they  were  properly  seasoned,  and, 
more  especially,  as  a  safeguard 
against  secret  poison.  The  office 
was  of  Oriental  origin,  but  adopted 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  luxury 
increased  and  morals  declined.  Suet. 
Claud.  44.  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  66.  Plin. 
//.  A'.  XX  i.  9.   Xen.  Cyr.  i.  3. 

PRiELUM.     See  Prelum. 

PRiEPlLA'TUS  (with  the  ante- 
penult short),  designates  a  weapon 
for  thrusting,  which  has  its  point 
muffled  with  a  button  or  ball  {pila), 
like  our  foils,  to  prevent  it  fh)m  in- 
flicting wounds,  whilst  the  soldiers 
were  learning  their  exercises,  or  ex- 
hibiting in  sham-fights  and  reviews. 
Liv.  xxvi.  51.  Hirt  B.  A/r.  72. 
Quint  V.  12.  17. 

2.  Prcppilatus  (with  the  antepenult 
long)  which  is  derived  from  pilutHj 
means  simply  discharged.  Ammian. 
xxiv.  6.  10.  Compare  xvi.  12.  36. 

PRiESE'PES.  -E'PIS,  -E'PIA, 
-E'PE,  and  -E'PIUM.  Literally,  any 
place  which  is  protected  in  front  by  a 
hedge  or  a  fence;  whence  referred 
to  a  pen  for  sheep  (Varro,  R.  R.  ii. 
2.  19.)  ;  a  stall  for  cattle  (Cato,  R.  R, 
14.  1.)  ;  a  stable  for  horses  (Virg. 
^n.  vii.  275.)  ;  and  the  manger  in  a 
stall  or  stable  (Suet.  Col,  55.  Colu- 
mell.  i.  6.  6.),  for  which  the  technical 
name  is  Paten  A,  under  which  an 
illustration  is  given. 

PRiESTIGIA'TOR  (dow/iaTo- 
»ox(Jf).  One  who  practises  sleights 
of  hand ;  a  conjuror  or  juggler.  Senec. 
Ep.  45.  Front,  de  Or.  Ep.  1.  ed.  A. 
Maio. 

PRJESTIGIA'TRIX.  A  female 
juggler.     Plant  Amph.  ii.  2.  159. 

PRiESUL.  Literally,  one  who 
jumps  or  dances  before  others  (Cic. 
Div,  i.  26.),  whence  used  as  a  title 
for  the  chief  of  the  Salii,  who  danced 
annually  through  the  city,  exhibiting 
the  sacred  shields  {ancilUi)  to  the 
multitude.  Capitol.  Marc,  Antonin.  4. 


.Ai.tviu    next    to  tho 

consuls;  first  croati-d  A.  r.<\  ;is^. 
to  luliiiinistor  justici'  in  llio  cit\. 
uiul'T  tin*  i)ri-trnci-  tlKit  tlir  coii^fant 
wars  oMiat'd  both  llu'  oohmiIs  to 
abst'iit  ilu'insclvrs  at  the  hoa<l  of  an 
army,  but,  in  reality,  to  recompense 
the  patrician  families,  to  which  the 
prsBtorship  was  at  first  confined,  for 
the  concession  which  had  been  ex- 
torted from  them,  of  sharing  the  con- 
sulate with  men  of  plebeian  extrac- 
tion. He  wore  the  toga  pratextoy 
had  the  privilege  of  a  sella  curulijt, 
and  was  attended  by  six  lictors.  At 
first  only  one  proctor  was  appointed, 
but  the  number  was  subsequently 
increased  to  four  by  Sulla,  eight  by 
Julius,  and  to  sixteen  by  Augustus 
Cicsar. 

2.  (ffrpamry^s).  As  the  word  in  its 
literal  sense  means  simply  a  person 
who  takes  the  precedence  of  others, 
it  was  at  first  employed  in  a  more 
general  sense  to  designate  a  person 
who  acted  as  chief,  or  had  a  command 
over  subordinates;  thus,  in  early 
times,  the  military  consul  was  styled 
prator  (Liv.  iii.  55.  vii.  3.);  and  the 
same  title  was  also  frequently  used  to 
distinguish  the  commander  or  general- 
in-chief  of  a  foreign  army.  Cic. 
I)iv.  i.  54.  Inv.  i.  3.3. 

PRiETORIA'Nl.  The  pnetorian 
guards,  a  standing  body  of  troops 
creji***''    **"     * " ' 
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The  tent  of  the  generel-in-chief  or 
commander  of  an  army  (see  the 
wood-cat  p.  126,  where  it  is  numbered 
1.)  ;  so  termed  because  the  consul 
who  had  the  chief  command  was  in 
early  days  styled  prator,  Liv.  z.  33. 
Id.  yIL  12. 

2.  The  residence  of  the  governor 
of  a  province,  at  which  he  administered 
jostice  (Cic  Verr,  ii.  4.  28.  lb.  ii.  3. 
35.)  ;  whence  transferred  to  the  pa- 
lace of  any  king  or  prince.  Juv.  X.  161. 

3.  Latterly  the  same  designation 
was  also  given  to  the  splendid  country 
villas  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  Ro- 
mans, which  were  built  with  so  much 
expense  and  luxury  under  the  im- 
perial period.  Suet  Aug.  72.  Id. 
Tib.  39.  Stat  St^v.  i.  3.  25. 

PRAN'DIUM  {ipuTTov).  A  meal 
taken  about  the  middle  of  the  day 
(Suet  Claud,  34.),  between  the  hours 
of  breakfast  (jentacuium)  and  dinner 
(canay,  (Suet.  Vit.  13.),  which  we 
might  translate  a  luncheon,  or  an  early 
dinner,  according  to  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  food  set  out  for  the  pur- 
pose; for  it  was  sometimes  a  very 
alight  and  simple  meal,  intended 
merely  to  stay  the  stomach  from  long 
ihating  (Hor.  Sat  i.  6.  27.),  consist- 
ing of  bread  and  cheese,  without  meat 
or  wine,  and  not  served  upon  a  table 
regularly  set  out  (Celsus,  i.  3.  Senec. 
JEp,  83.  Mart  xiii.  30.) ;  but  persons 
fond  of  indulging  their  appetites  used 
to  set  out  a  regidar  meal  of  delicacies 
(Cic  PhiL  ii.  39.),  like  our  hot  lun- 
cheons, and  even  take  their  wine  after 
it  Plant  Men.  I.  2.  61.  Mart.  iv.  90. 

PRASINIA'NI.  Persons  who 
backed  the  green  party  (/actio  prasina) 
at  the  races  of  the  Circus  (Pet.  Sat. 
70.10.  Capitol.  Ver.  6.)  The  dri- 
Ters  in  the  Circensian  games  were 
divided  into  four  parties,  each  of 
which  was  distinguished  by  a  tunic 
of  different  colours,  white,  red,  green, 
and  bine,  termed  respectively  alba, 
rusaaia,  pnuina,  veneta,  after  which 
theur  tnpporters  and  backers  received 
a  corresponding  sobriquet 

PRAS'INUa     A  driver  (auriga) 


in  the  Circensian  races,  who  wore  a 
green-coloured  tunic,  and  belonged 
to  the  green  party,  as  explained  in 
the  last  word.  Suet.  Cal.  55.  Id. 
Aero,  22. 

PRECA'TIO.  A  praying,  or 
offering  of  prayers  (precen),  to  the 
divinities  more  especially.  (Doederl. 
ii.  129.  Liv.  xxxi.  5.  Compare 
xxxviiL  43.  where  a  distinction  be- 
tween adoratio,  precatio,  and  «ttp- 
plicatio,  is  pointedly  made.  The 
attitude  of  prayer  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  and  early  Romans  was  an 
erect  posture, 
with  both  the 
arms  extended 
upwards  iinm- 
dcrixaTu  x^pup. 
Aesch.  Prom. 
1041.  Tendoque 
supinas  Ad  cce- 
lum  cum  voce  ma- 
nus.  Virg.  jEn. 
iii.  176.  Hor. 
Carm.  iii.  23.  1.), 
and  the  hands 
brought  near  together  with  the  palms 
wide  open  (pandere  palmas,  Lucret. 
V.  1199.),  as  exhibited  by  the  pre- 
ceding figure,  representing  Anchises 
in  the  Vatican  Virgil.  But  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  and  in 
general  during 
the  imperial  pe- 
riod, the  arms, 
instead  of  being 
brought  together, 
were  thrown 
wide  apart  in 
the  attitude  of 
prayer,  though 
the  posture  still 
continued  to  be 
an  erect  one,  as 
shown  by  the 
annexed  figure,  from  a  painting  in  a 
Christian  sepulchre  near  Rome.  The 
same  posture  is  exhibited  on  nume- 
rous Imperial  medals  with  the  in- 
scription PiETAS  upon  them,  and  by 
a  statue  of  Livia  in  the  Vatican  col- 
lection.    Mus.  Pio-CUm,  ii.  47. 


thi*     (ibjt'ct    is     fully    cxplaiiKMl    and 
illiiNtnitcd. 

'2.  Tlic  i>n'vs-b,';ini  in  ;i  j)r('>>;  fur 
<-l«>tlic-..  linen,  or  \k\\hy  (Mart.  ii.  J«). 
:\.  I'lin.  //.  A.  xiii.  •2'.\.  ),  as  cxi'in- 
|)lifh*(l  hv  tlu'  following  wood-cut. 

PRESSO'RIUM.  A  clotfies-prcss 
(Ammian.  xxviii.  4.  19.  «r>/u/w  pres- 
soriis  vestes  diligenter  explorat.  C-oni- 
pare  Senec.  TranquUl  1.)  The  ex- 
ample, from  a  paint-  ,.,  \  l_ .  i 
ing  in  the  fullers'  ^ 
establishment  at 
Pompeii,  exhibits  a 
machine  precisely 
the  same  as  those 
now  employed  for 
similar  purposes, 
worked  by  a  screw 
upon  a  press-beam  (prelum),  which  i 
flattens  down  the  folds  of  cloth  laid 
under  it,  and  against  the  board  on 
which  they  are  placed  ' 

PRIMIPILA'RIS.  The  title  re-  , 
tained  as  an  honorary  distinction  by  ' 
an  officer  who  had  enjoyed  the  rank 
of  chief  centurion  of  the  first  maniple  , 
of  the  triarii,  after  he  had  received  ' 
his  discharge.  Quint  vi.  3.  92.  Suet 
Cal.  35.  and  38.  { 

PRIMIPILA'RIUS.     Sameasl 
preceding.     Senec.  dmst.  Sap.  18. 

PRIMIPFLUS.  The  first  cen- 
turion of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
triarii.     Hft   «-•■  «•»♦•"-*--»   -  -^ 


{cochlea)  acting 


iiniK'd  to  o( 
till'  latter  CI 
tlic  custc^ni  w 
tin.'  army  hy 
with  tin-  pi 
twccn  till* 
trldrii,  and  r 
fonnity  in  r 
Liv.  viii.  8. 
the  ilhistratio 

P  R  1  N  C  1 
cipium),  Th 
Roman  camp 
tion  of  it  w 
general  offict 
the  space  in  \\ 
legionary  sta 
harangues  adc 
justice  adminii 
performed.  1 
24.  Tac.  Hist. 
Castra. 

P  R  I  S  T  A 
(Plin.  //.  iV.  X 
lustration  is  fr 


PROCCETON, 
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PROCCETON  (trpoKoiTi&v),  An 
ante-chamber  (PI in.  £p.  iL  17.  10  and 
23.);  a  convenience  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  together  with  its  name,  from 
the  customs  and  language  of  Greece. 
Varro,  R,  R.  ii.  Proem. 

PROCURA'TOR  In  a  literal 
sense,  one  who  acts  as  a  proxy  or 
agent  on  behalf  of  another ;  whence 
the  term  was  used  as  a  title  for 
the  head  man  or  superintendent  of 
a  Roman  household,  both  in  town 
and  country  establishments.  Though 
himself  a  slave,  he  had  the  entire 
management  of  his  master's  property 
and  dependants,  thus  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  our  steward  or  maitre 
(Thotel  in  town,  and  bailifif  or  agent 
in  the  country.  Senec  Ep.  14.  Co- 
lumell.  i.  6.  7.  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  19.  2. 
Cic.  Or,  i.  58.     Id.  Att.  xiv.  16. 

2.  Procurator  pcni.  Plant.  Pseud, 
il  2.  14.  Same  as  Cellarius  and 
Promus. 

8.  Procurator  regni.  A  viceroy,  or 
deputy  governor.  Cais.  B.  C.  iii.  112. 

4.  An  officer  who  administered  the 
property  and  collected  the  dues  from 
any  estates  in  town,  or  in  the  pro- 
vinces belonging  to  the  emperors  or 
to  the  senate  (Suet.  Cal.  47.  Plin. 
Paneg,  36.).  These  persons  were 
not  slaves,  but  selected  from  the 
equestrians  (Suet  Vit  2.),  or  from 
the  class  of  freedmen.     Id.  Othoj  7. 

PROJECTU'RA  {yuaffoyy  The 
beaver  of  a  helmet,  so  termed  because 
it  projects  like  the  eaves  of  a  roof 
over    the   top   of    the    face,    as    is 


Borb,  iii.  60.),  but  without  mentioning 
his  authority  ;  the  Greek  one  is  given 
by  Pollux  (i.  135.). 

PROMPTUA'RIUM.  A  store- 
closet,  or  store-room.  Cato,  R.  R. 
xi.  3.     Apul.  Met  i.  p.  17. 

PROMULSIDI  A'RE  or- A'RIUM. 
A  tray,  stand,  or  other  contrivance 
for  holding  the  dishes  and  vessels 
upon  which  the  promulsis  was  served 
up.  Pet.  Sat.  31.  9.  where  the 
article  is  made  in  the  form  of  an  ass 
with  a  pair  of  panniers.  Ulp.  Dig.  34. 
2.  20. 

PROMUL'SIS.  The  name  given 
to  every  sort  of  eatable  taken  as  a 
stimulant  to  the  appetite  before  dinner, 
such  as  eggs,  oysters,  radishes,  &c. 
Cic.  Fam.  ix.  20. 

PROMUS.  A  cellarman  and 
steward;  a  slave  who  had  charge  of 
the  wine  and  provision  stores  in  a 
Roman  household,  and  whose  duty  it 
was  to  serve  out  day  by  day  the  ne- 
cessary quantities  of  each  required 
for  the  use  of  the  family ;  hence  the 
word  is  often  joined  with  condus,  the 
steward,  because  the  same  individual 
commonly  performed  both  offices. 
Plant.  Psevd.  ii.  2.  14. 

PRONA'US  or  -OS  (xpSimos).  A 
porch,  or,  as  we  call  it,  portico,  in 
front  of  a  temple  (Vitruv.  iii.  2.  8. 
Id.  iv.  4.  1.)  ;  forming  an  open  space 
surrounded  with  columns  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  pediment  (fastigium)  in 
advance  of  the  main  body  {cello)  of 
the  building,  under  which  the  fdtar 
was  placed  and  sacrifice  performed. 


clearly  shown  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample fcom  an  original  bronze  hel- 
met found  at  Pompeii.  The  Latin 
name  is  quoted   by    Becchi   {Mus. 


The  illustration  represents  an  ancient 
temple,  known  as  the  Maison-carr6e, 
at  Nimes. 

PRO'NUBA.     A   matron  who 
3  Y 
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had  not  been  more  than  once  married, 
who  attended  a  bride  on  the  day  of 
her  weddinf?,  in  a  somewhat  similar, 
though  not  the  same,  capacity  as  the 
bridesmaid  does  amongst  us.  It  mras 
her  especial  duty  to  conduct  the 
bride,  after  the  marriage-feast,  to  the 
lectiu  genialiSf  and  to  give  her  en- 
couragement and  instructions  respect- 


ing the  new  duties  and  condition  of 
life  she  had  just  entered  upon  (Festus,  I 
8.  V,  Varro,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^En,  | 
iv.   166.     Compare  Catull.   Ixi.   186.  | 
and   Stat.    Sylv.    i.    2.    11.);    as    is 
graphically  shown  in  the  illustration,  I 
from  the   celebrated   Roman   fresco,  I 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  known  ; 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Aldobrandini 
marriage."     The  bride  is  the  right-  ! 
hand   figure,  still   enveloped   in   her 
bridal  veil  (Jlammeum)  ;  the  pronuba,  I 
the  one   on  the  left  with  a  cliaplet 
round  her  head,  and  in  an  attitude  of 
persuasion   or   encouragement  ;  both 
are  sitting  upon  the  marriage  bed.         I 
PROTES.     The  lower  end  of  the 


stretched  to  the  wind,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  woodcut  from  a  coin  of 
Lepidus.  Turpil.  ap.  Isidor.  xix.  4. 
3.     Compare  Herod,  ii.  36. 

PROPLAS'MA  {wp6w\cur/M}.  A 
small  rough  model  in  clay  or  terra 
cotta.  which  sculptors  form  in  order 
to  embody  their  first  thoughts  in  a 
rapid  and  sketchy  manner.  It  serves 
to  show  them  the  composition  of  their 
figures,  the  arrangement,  grouping, 
and  position  of  the  limbs  and  acces- 
sories, in  the  different  points  of  view 
all  round ;  and  thus  to  regulate  the 
form  of  the  frame  upon  which  the 
full-sized  model  of  the  finished  work 
is  to  be  executed  from  nature.  Plin. 
//.  N.  XXXV.  45.     Cic.  Att.  xii.  41. 

PROPNIGE'UM  {irpowytytiov). 
The  mouth  of  a  furnace  (iri't7e^) ; 
properly  a  Greek  term,  for  which  the 
Latin  one  is  Pr^furnium.  Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17.  11.     Vitruv.  v.  11.  2. 

PROPUGNA'CULUM.  In  a 
general  sense  is  applied  to  any  struc- 
ture on  land  from  which  men  fight 
for  the  purposes  of  defence,  as  a  for- 
tress, rampart,  barricade,  &c ;  and 
on  shipboard,  to  the  lofty  towers 
raised  above  the  deck,  into  which  the 
marines  (classiarii)  ascended  to  dis- 
charge their  missiles,  and  which  gave 
to  the  vessel  an  appearance  very  like 
that  of  a  fortress,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  example,  from  a  marble  bas- 
relief,  affording  a  graphic  illustration 
of  the  words  of  Horace:  inter  aha 
navium.  Amices  propugnacvia,     Hor. 


•*  sheet "  (/>«),  attached  to  the  clues  of 
a  square  sail;  viz.  that  which  was 
fastened  down  to  the  quarters  of  the 
vessel,    in    order    to    keep  the  sail 


Epod,  1.  2.    Schol.  Vet  ad  t  Plin. 
H,  N.  xxxiu  I. 
PRORA  (rpfpa).    The  prow,  or 


PRORETA. 


PR0ST0MI8. 
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forepart  of  a  ship  (Cses.    Cic.    Virg.  i 
Ovid,  &c.).     Almost  all  the   repre-  ' 
sentations  of  ancient  vessels,  whether  | 
in  sculpture,  painting,  or  mosaic,  are 
extremely  deficient  in  characteristic  ; 
details,  the  artists  confining  themselves 
to   the  expression    of   certain    con- 
ventional   generalities,    rather    than  ' 
attempting  a  faithful  delineation  hy  ' 
which  the  constructive  principle  would  ; 
be    understood;    so    much    so,   that 
where  only  fragments  remain,  as  in  \ 
the    precedmg    illustration,    disputes 
have  arisen  respecting  the  identity  of 
the  part,  whether  it  was  intended  for  ! 
the  head  or  stem.     The  example  an-  i 
nezed,  from  an  ancient  painting  pre-  ! 


how  to  steer,  as  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration from  a  medal.  He  was  second 
in  command  to  the  gubematorj  and 
had  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
ship's  gear  under  his  care  and  orders. 
Plant.  liud,  iv.  3.  86.  Rutil.  Itin. 
1.  455.     Schflcffer,  Mil.  Nav,  iv.  6. 

PRCREUS  {yrpvptCs).  Same  as 
the  preceding.     Ov.  Met.  iii.  634. 

P  R  O  S  C  E'  N  I  U  M  {yrpoffKiiyioy). 
The  stage  of  an  ancient  theatre,  in- 
cluding the  whole  space  of  the  ele- 
vated platform,  bounded  by  the  per- 
manent wall  of  the  scena  at  the  back, 
and  by  the  orchestra  in  front  (Vitruv. 
V.  6.  1.  lb.  7.  1.  Apul.  Plor.  18. 
Virg.    Georg.   ii.  381.     Serv.   ad  I), 


served  in  the  Bourbon  Museum  at 
Naples,  affords,  however,  a  specimen, 
perhaps  unique,  of  the  prow  of  an 
ancient  vessel,  which  is  clear  and 
precise  in  its  details,  as  well  as  prac- 
ticable in  the  eves  of  experienced 
seamen  (Jal,  Arcniologie  Navale,  tom. 
i.  p.  24.);  and  resembles  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  a  vessel  now  em- 
ployed by  the  Calabrese,  and  often 
seen  in  the  port  of  Naples,  called  a 
chebek  (Italian,  sciabecco). 

PRORE'TA  (irptpparns).     A  man 
who  stood  upon  the  forecastle  at  the 


ship's  head  (prora),  to  keep  a  look 
out,  and  make  signs  to  the  helmsman 


This  stage,  or  part  before  the  scenes, 
did  not,  however,  extend  backwards, 
either  in  a  Greek  or  Roman  theatre, 
to  nearly  so  great  a  depth  as  the 
stage  of  a  modem  playhouse,  because 
the  number  of  characters  in  the 
ancient  drama  were  much  fewer  than 
we  are  accustomed  to  introduce,  and 
the  chorus  of  the  Greeks  performed 
all  their  evolutions  in  the  orchestra, 
while  the  Romans  did  not  exhibit 
any  chorus  at  all.  The  illustration 
presents  a  view  of  the  proscenium 
in  the  great  theatre  at  Pompeii, 
taken  from  the  centre  of  the  first 
lobby  (prcecinctio),  and  shows  a  large 
part  of  the  orchestra,  with  the  stage 
beyond,  then  the  wall  of  the  scene 
with  its  three  entrances,  and  the 
boundary  wall  of  the  postscenium,  in  a 
half  tint  at  the  back. 

PROS'TOMIS.  The  reading  of 
some  editions  for  Postomm  ;  which 
see. 

3  \  *2 
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PROSTYLOS. 


PSALTERIUM. 


PROSTY'LOS  (•>rp6<rrv\os).  A 
temple  or  other  building,  which  has 
a  porch  supported  upon 
a  colonnade  in  its 
front,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  ground 
plan,  and  the  illus- 
tration to  Proxaos, 
where  a  sinailar  struc- 
ture is  exhibited  in 
elevation.  Vitruv. 

iii.  2. 

PROS'TYPUM  ( irpoVrvirov, 
Callix.  ap.  Athen.  v.  30.)-  The 
reading  adopted  in  some  editions  of 
Pliny  (/f.  N.  xxxv.  43.)  instead  of 
jprotypunif  and  interpreted  to  mean 
images  in  loio  rcZ/e/*  (basso-rilievo),  as 
contradistinguished  from  such  as  are 
executed  in  high  relief  (alto- rilievo). 

PROSU'MIA.  A  small  sea-going 
craft,  employed  as  a  spy  ship,  to  keep 
a  look  out  and  watch  the  motions  of 
an  enemy's  fleet ;  but  beyond  this,  its  I 
characteristic  peculiarities  are  not  as- 
certained. Festus,  8,  V,  Csecil.  ap.  \ 
Non.  8.  V.  p.  536.  I 

PROTH'YRUM  (hdeupoy).      An  ' 


entrance  hall  in  a  Roman  house ;  that 


is,  a  small  corridor  situated  between 
the  street  door  (janua),  which  was 
probably  always  kept  open  in  the  day- 
time, as  is  still  the  practice  of  modem 
Italy,  and  the  house  door  (o«/ium), 
which  gave  immediate  access  to  the 
atrium,  and  interior  of  the  house. 
The  Greek  name  defines  it  more 
accurately  as  the  part  between  (jBid) 
the  doors ;  and  their  vpd&vpoy,  or 
place  be/ore  the  door,  corresponds 
with  the  Roman  vcstibulum  (Vitruv. 
vL  7.  6.).  The  woodcut  represents 
an  entrance- passage  to  one  of  the 
houses  at  Pompeii,  with  the  ceiling 
and  doors  restored  to  give  a  more 
complete  notion  of  the  locality ;  the 
columns  seen  through  the  furthest 
door,  one  leaf  of  which  is  represented 
as  closed,  are  those  of  the  atrium. 

PROT'YPUM  (t/h^ok).  a 
model  after  which  any  thing  is  formed, 
corresponding  with  our  prototype. 
In  a  passage  of  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv. 
43.),  the  term  is  used  to  designate 
reliefs  in  terra  cotta  employed  as 
antefixes  {antefixa)  for  decorating 
buildings,  and  which  could  be  multi- 
plied to  any  extent,  by  making  a 
mould  (forma)  upon  them,  and  taking 
casts  {ectypd)  from  it ;  but  the  reading 
of  the  pasisage  is  not  altogether  cer- 
tain, and  some  editors  adopt  Pros- 
TYPUH  in  its  stead. 

PROVOCATCRES.  A  class  of 
gladiators  respecting  whom  nothing 
definite  is  known,  excepting  that  they 
usually  engaged  with  the  Scmnitet. 
Cic.  SexL  64.  Inscript.  op.  Orelli, 
2566. 

FSALTE'RIUM  (^InKHiptw).  A 
psaitery,  that  is,  a  stringed  instrument 
(Varro,  ap.  Non.  «.  Nervi,  p,  215. 
Virg.  Ciru^  179.),  of  mixed  cha- 
racter, between  the  cUhara  and  the 
harpOf  to  both  of  which  it  poaseased 
certain  points  of  affinity — to  the 
former  in  having  a  hollow  sounding 
belly  formed  of  wood,  over  which 
the  chords  were  stretched,  but 
which,  instead  of  being  held  down- 
wards in  the  act  of  playing,  as  was 
usual  with  the  cithara  (see  the  wood- 
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cut  *.  ».)i  was  carried  upwards  on  the 
shoulder,  so  as  to  constitute  the  top 
rather  than  the  bottom  of  the  instru- 
ment (Isidor.   Orig.   iil   21.  7.  Cas- 


siod.  >n  Psalm.  150.  August,  in  Psalm. 
56.);  and  to  the  latter,  in  having  a 
bent  frame  which  kept  the  strings 
extended  from  its  centre,  so  that  the 
figure  presented  by  the  three  parts, 
the  strings,  belly,  and  trunk,  approxi- 
mated to  the  form  of  a  bow,  if 
the  juncture  of  the  belly  and  trunk 
poesessed  a  circular  conformation,  as 
in  the  engraving  ;  or  of  a  triangle,  if 
the  juncture  was  an  angular  one,  as 
is  the  case  with  an  original  specimen 
of  the  same  instrument,  now  preserved 
in  the  Paris  collection  of  Egyptain 
antiquities.  This  account,  collected 
firom  the  different  passages  quoted 
above,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
figures  in  the  illustration,  seems  to 
leave  no  doubt  respecting  the  identity 
of  the  instrument  The  lower  wood- 
cut represents  an  original  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  belly  of  which 
is  covered  with  leather,  strained  over 
it,  and  perforated  with  holes  to  allow 
the  sounds  to  escape :  the  upper  one, 
from  a  painting  at  Thebes,  exemplifies 
the  method  of  holding  and  playing 
the  instrument. 

2.  ^IfOXriipiov  6pdiov.  The  upright 
psaltery,  mentioned  by  Athena:  us 
(iv.  81.)  as  a  different  instrument 
from  the  common  one,  was  probably 
the  same,  or  nearly  similar  to  the 
Habpa  :  see  the  example  s.  v.  p. 
328.,  which  strongly  resembles  the 
preceding  figure  from  Thebes,  when 


placed  in  an  upright  instead  of  a  hori- 
zontal position. 

PSAL'TES  (fd^T-ns).  One  who 
plays  upon  a  stringed  instrument,  as 
a  general  term.  Quint,  i.  10.  18. 
Sidon.  Ep.  viii.  9. 

PSAL'TRIA  (i^rfArpio).  In  a 
general  sense  a  female  who  plays 
upon  any  stringed  instrument,  as  in 
the  annexed  figure,  from  a  fresco  ex- 
cavated at  Civita,  in  the  year  1755, 
representing  the  Muse  Erato,  which, 
in  the  original,  has  the  word  r^>d\rpta 
inscribed  underneath  ;  but  the  term 
is  frequently  used  in  a  more  special 
sense  to  distinguish  a  class  of  women, 
not  remarkable  for  rigid  virtue,  who 
made  a  profession  amongst  the 
Greeks  of  going  about  to  play  and 
sing  at  banquets  for 
the  amusement  of  the 
guests,  representations 
of  whom  are  frequently 
introduced  in  the  de- 
signs on  the  Greek 
vases,  in  which  revels 
and  drinking  parties 
{comissationes)  are  de- 
picted. The  same 
practice  was  intro- 
duced at  Rome,  afler 
the  conquest  of  An- 
tiochus,  by  the  army 
which  had  served  in 
Asia.  Liv.  xxxix.  6.  Cic.  Sext.  54. 
Juv.  Sat.  vi.  337. 

PSEUDISOiyOMUM  Q^tv^itrd- 
BofjLoy).     One  of  the  earlier  and  less 


perfect  styles  of  masonry  in  use 
amongst  the  Greeks,  in  which  the 
stones,  though  laid  in  regular  courses, 
were  not  all  of  corresponding  size  or 
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height ;  consequently,  though  all  the 
courses  were  parallel,  and  every  stone 
in  the  same  course  of  one  heighth, 
yet  the  respective  dimensions  of  each 
course  differed  from  the  others, 
which  produced  the  effect  of  false 
equality  indicated  by  the  term.  (Vi- 
truv.  ii.  8.  6.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  51. 
and  compare  Isodomum.)  The  illus- 
tration represents  one  of  the  entrances 
into  the  ancient  citadel  of  Mycena?, 
and  consequently  affords  a  very  early 
instance  of  the  style. 

PSEUDODIPTEROS  {y^tvfioll. 
nTcpoy).  Pseudodipieral ;  a  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  an  edifice  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  having  a 
double  colonnade  round  it,  though  in 
reality  it  is  only  a  single  one,  which 
possesses  the  same  projection  from 
the  walls  of  the  cell  as  the  dipteral 


structure,  but  the  inner  row  of  co- 
lunms  is  dispensed  with.  (Vitruv. 
iii.  2.)  The  colonnade  is  thus  twice 
as  wide  as  that  which  is  termed 
simply  peripteral;  and  of  the  same 
width  as  the  dipteral,  thus  combining 
increased  accommodation  with  less 
cost.  Compare  the  woodcuts  s.  DiP- 
TEROs  and  Peripterob  with  the  pre- 
sent one,  which  will  make  the  dis- 
tinction self-evident. 

PSEUDOPERIFTEROS  (^(,tv9o- 
frfpliTTtpos),  Pseudoperipteral ;  a  term 
employed  to  designate  an  edifice 
that  appears  to  have  a  colonnade  all 
round,  which,  in  reality,  it  does  not 
possess  ;  the  walls  of  the  cell  •  being 


merely  furnished  with  half  or  three- 
quarter  columns  to  correspond  with 


the  isolated  ones  of  the  porch.  (Vi- 
truv. iii.  2.)  By  such  an  arrange- 
ment more  room  was  afforded  for  the 
interior,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
example,  representing  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis 
at  Rome,  while  the  distribution  of 
the  columns  or  the  flanks  suggests 
the  notion  of  a  colonnade,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  illustration  «.  Pronaos, 
which  exhibits  a  design  of  the  same 
style  in  elevation. 

PSEUDOTH'YRUM  Q^tvU&vpow), 
A  false  or  rather  secret  door,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  ingress  and  egress 
to  the  premises,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  observation.  Ammian.  xiv. 
I.  Compare  Cic.  Sen,  6.  Id.  Verr. 
ii.  2.  20. 

PSEUDOURBA'NA  sc.  cfdificia. 
Those  parts  of  a  farmhouse  or  country 
villa  which  were  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  owner  and  his  family,  L  e. 
the  mansion  itself,  apart  from  the 
farm-buildings  and  the  tenements 
occupied  by  the  farming-men  (familia 
rustiea.)  (Vitruv.  vi.  5.  3.  compared 
with  Columell.  i.  6.  1.)  The  term 
pseudourban,  which  might  be  trans- 
lated city-like,  was  given  to  the 
above-mentioned  part  of  the  villa, 
because,  though  in  reality  a  coimtry- 
seat,  it  was  designed  and  laid  out 
upon  the  same  plan  and  with  the 
same  luxuries  as  a  town  mansion. 

PSILOCITHARIS'TA  {^iXoKiSa- 
ptarfis).  One  who  merely  plays 
upon  the  guitar  (cithara)  as  an  in- 
stromental  performer,  without  ac- 
companying it  with  his  voice.  Suet 
Dom,  4. 

PSILO'THRUM  (i|rfA«e/»oif).  An 
unguent  or  medical  preparation,  made 
chiefly  of  heated  arsenic  and  unslaked 
lime,  employed  for  removing  hairs 
from  the  suif  ace  of  the  skin,  by  men 
of  effeminate  habits  as  well  as  women. 
Mart  iii.  74.  vi.  93.  Plin.  H,  N. 
xxiv.  37.  Id.  xxxii.  47. 

PTERO'MA  or  PTER'ON  («t^ 
pwMo,  irrc^v).  In  architectnre,  a 
colonnade  on  the  flank  of  a  temple, 
or  other  edifice  timilariy  conftracted. 
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projecting  from  the  wall  of  the  cell 
on  each  side,  like  a  pair  of  wings, 
-which  resemblance  gave  rise  to 
the  name  (Vitruv.  iii.  3.  9. ) ;  hut  in 
buildings  which  had  no  side  columns, 
and  an  outwork  on  each  side  of  the 
central  pile,  similar  to  what  we  call 
wings,  or  only  a  blank  wall  running 
out  like  a  screen^  such  an  outwork  or 
wall  was  designated  by  the  same 
name.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  §  9. 
Id.  xxxvi.  13.  Strabo.  xvii.  28. 

FTERCyTUS  (irrtpcin6s).  Pro- 
perly a  Greek  word,  meaning  winged, 
but  employed  as  a  characteristic  epi- 
thet for  the  drinking-cup,  termed 
ca/fjr,  because  it  was  furnished  with 
handles  on  each  side,  like  wings,  as 
exhibited  by  the  il-  ^ 
lustration  represent-  ^ 
ing  an  original  calix 
of  Greek  manufac- 
ture.    Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  66. 

PUBLIC A'NUS  (T€Aci;i^y.  N.  T. ). 
A  publican^  in  the  sense  which  that 
term  bears  in  our  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  meaning  thereby  a  person 
who  took  a  contract  of  the  public 
taxes  from  the  state  at  a  stipulated 
amount,  he  employing  and  paying 
the  underlings  who  collected  them, 
and  reserving  to  himself  for  his  own 
profit  all  that  remained  beyond  the 
sum  at  which  he  had  taken  the  con- 
tract The  Roman  publican  was  in 
general  a  person  of  equestrian  rank. 
The  taxes  he  collected  were  the  land 
tax,  levied  upon  pastures ;  the  tithe 
of  corn,  from  arable  lands;  and  the 
customs  dues  on  imports  ;  and  as  he 
stood  in  the  place  of  a  middleman, 
and  had  the  onus  of  direct  collection, 
which  would  be  rigorously  enforced, 
to  make  a  good  profit  of  the  contract, 
the  reputation  he  bore  was,  in  gene- 
ral, far  from  being  flattering  or 
popular;  though  his  wealth  made 
him  an  important  and  influential  per- 
sonage. Plin.  H,  N.  xxxviii.  8.  Cic. 
Plane.  9.  Liv.  xliii.  16. 

PUGIL  (ir^'imjO-  A  boxer;  that 
is,  one  who  fights  with  the  fist  {pug^ 
nug^  ir^).     The  act  of  boxing  (pugi- 


\  remote 
by    the 


latio,  pugilatus)  dates  from  i 
antiquity,  being  practised 
Greeks  and  Etruscans  in 
very  early  times,  and  con- 
tinuing to  be  a  popular 
exhibition  at  Rome  dur- 
ing the  republic  and  em- 
pire. (Liv.  i.  35.  Cic. 
Tusc.  ii.  17.  Suet  Aug, 
45.)  The  attitudes, 
guards,  and  method  of 
directing  the  blows  ex- 
hibited in  various  works 
of  art,  indicate  that  the 
boxing  of  the  ancients 
resembled  in  most  re- 
spects the  practice  of  our 
own  countrymen,  with  one  important 
exception,  which  must  have  rendered 
their  conflicts  cruelly  severe — that  of 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  arm 
and  fists  with  thongs  of  leather  studded 
with  knobs  of  metal  (C^stus),  as  is 
shown  by  the  annexed  illustration, 
from  a  well-known  statue  of  the 
Villa  Borghese. 

PUGILA'TI0-A'TUS(irv7/*axra). 
Boxing ;  a  boxing-match.    See  Pucn*. 

PUGILA'TOR.     Same  as  Puoil. 

PUGILLA'RES.  Small  tablets 
covered  with  wax  for  writing  on,  so 
termed  from  their  diminutive  size, 
because  they  could  be  held  commo- 
diously  in  a  little  hand  (pvgilius). 
They  were  principally  used  for  me- 
morandum  books,   for  noting  down 


first  thoughts,  and  to  be  despatched 
as  love   letters  ;  which   intention   is 

I  exemplified  by  the  illustration,  from 
a    Pompeian    painting,   representing 

I  Cupid  with  a  love  billet  which  Poly- 

i  phemus  sends    to  Galatea.      Senec. 

'  Ep.  15.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  6.  1.  lb.  22.  11. 

'      PUG'IO  (^rx^'P*'*®")-      A  short. 
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two-edged,  sharp-pointed  dagger, 
openly  worn  on  the  right  side,  more 
particularly  by  officers  in  the  army, 
and  persons  of  rank  under  the  empire, 
as  well  as  by  the  emperors  themselves, 
in  order  to  indicate  their  power  over 
life  and  death.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
12.  Suet.  Vit  15.  Tac.  Hist. 
iii.  68.  Id,  i.  43.  Val.  Max. 
iii.  5.  3.)  The  example  is 
from  an  original  of  bronze  in 
the  Neapolitan  Museum  ;  the 
holes  on  the  handle  were  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of 
ornamental  studs. 

PUGIUN'CULUS.  Diminutive  of 
PuGio.  A  small  dagger,  a  dirk. 
Cic.  Fragm.  contra  C.  Anton,  ap. 
Ascon.     Id.  Or,  67. 

PULLA'RIUS.  The  person  who 
had  the  care  of  the  sacred  chickens 
(woodcut  «.  Cavea,  3.),  and  affected 
to  predict  the  results  of  future  events 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  ate 
or  rejected  their  food.  Cic.  Div.  ii. 
34.     Liv.  X.  40. 

PULTITUM  (/3^Ma).  A  tribune 
or  pulpit  made  of  wood  and  of  a 
moveable  character  (Suet  Gramm,  4. 
remoto  pulpito)^  into  which  an  orator, 
declaimer,  grammarian,  &c.,  ascended 
for  the  purpose  of  making  himself 
conspicuous,  and  acquiring  a  com- 
manding situation,  when  about  to 
address  an  audience.  Hor.  Epist.  i. 
19.  40. 

2.  (XoytToy,  6Kpl€as).  In  an  ancient 
theatre  that  part  of  the  stage  (pro- 
acenium)  which  was  nearest  to  the  or- 
chestra, upon  which  the  actors  stood 


when  they  delivered  their  dialogues  * 


or   speeches  (Hor.  A,  P.   278.     Vi- 

i  truv.  v.  7.  2.     lb.  6.  1.     Propert  iv. 

'  1.    16.)      It  is  represented    by  the 

I  elevated  platform  on  the  left  side  of 

■  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  affords 

a  view  across  the  pit  and  stage  in  the 

small  theatre  at  Pompeii ;  the  dark 

groove  which  runs  along   it,   shows 

I  the  recess  into  which  the  drop-scene 

(aul<eii)  was  lowered. 

PULSAB'ULUM.    An  instrument 

with  which  the  chords  of  a  stringed 

i  instrument  were  struck  (Apul.  luor. 

15.) ;  for  which  the  more  usual  name 

I  is  Plectrum,  where  an  illustration 

j  is  introduced. 

PULTA'RIUS.    Properly  a  vessel 

I  in  which  pottage  (puis)  was  served 

I  up.     It  was  made  in  the  form  of  an 

I  inverted    funnel   (Pallad.    vi.    7.    2. 

i  Compare  Columell.  ix.  15.  5.),  with  a 

'  broad   bottom    and    narrow    mouth, 

I  which  may  be  easily  conceived  in  the 

absence  of  any  authentic  specimen; 

and  was  likewise  employed  for  other 

purposes    to    which    such    a    Ggure 

adapted    itself,    as    a    cupping-glass 

(Celsus,  ii.    11.),  and  a  vessel  for 

drinking  out  of.     (Plin.   H.  N.  vii. 

54.     Pet  Sat.  42.  2.) 

PULVIL'LUS.       Diminutive    of 

PCLVINUS. 

PULVI'NAR  or  POLVI'NAR. 
May  be  translated  by  our  terms 
pilUntj  bolsiery  cushiom,  as  best  suits 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  applied. 
But  the  term  conveys  a  notion  of 
greatness  and  grandeur,  and  is  to  be 
understood,  when  strictly  used,  as 
indicating  a  cushion  of  large  sice  and 
costly  materials,  such  as  would  be 
used  for  beds  and  couches  on  which 
the  body  reclines,  rather  than  for 
chairs  and  seats,  or  fbr  a  sitting  pos- 
ture. Pet  Sat  135.  5.  Senec  /r«, 
iii.  37.     And  woodcats,  pp.  374.  375. 

2.  Hence  the  word  is  principally 
used  to  designate  the  splendid  ootbches 
with  cushions  and  squabs,  upon 
which  the  images  of  the  gods  were 
laid  at  the  feast  of  the  LeetUter- 
niwm,  to  partake,  u  it  were,  of  the 
banquet  spread   before   them   (Cic 
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Phil,  ii.  43.    I<L  Dom,  53.    Liv.  xxx. 


21.);  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
woodcut  from  a  terra  cotta  lamp. 

3.  In  the  circas,  a  spot  where 
coaches  of  the  same  description  were 
laid  oat  for  those  deities  whose  statues 
were  carried  in  solemn  procession 
at  the  Circensian  festivaL  Festus  a. 
Thensa.     Suet  Aug,  45.     Id.  Cai  4. 

4.  A  bed  of  state,  or  marriage  bed; 
bat  with  especial  reference  to  those  of 
the  divinities  (CatuU.  Ixiv.  47.)i  and 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  whom 
divine  honours  were  paid.  Suet 
Dcm.  13.     Juv.  vi.  132. 

PULVINA'RIUM.  The  place  in 
a  temple  where  the  couches  of  the 
deities  were  set  out  at  the  feast  of 
the  Lectiatemium.     Liv.  xxi.  62. 

PULVINA'TUS.  Having  a  full 
or  swelling  contour,  like  a  bolster  or 
cushion ;  whence  applied  as  a  technical 
term  by  architects  to  the  capitals  of 
Ionic  columns,  the  sides  of  which, 
formed  by  the  lateral  part  of  the  vo- 


lute, present  a  round  or  swelling 
shape,  like  a  bolster,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example  fVom  a  capital  be- 
longing to  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Pobas.  Vitruv.  L  2.  6.  Id.  iii.  5.  5. 
PULVI'NUS.  In  its  general 
applications  has  nearly  the  same 
meaning  as  Pulvinar,  a  pillow, 
coshion,  or  bolster  ;  but,  in  strictness, 
of  a  smaller  and   less  ostentatioos 


character,  and  so  more  particularly 
descriptive  of  those  which  were  used 
for  sitting  on  (Cic.  Or.  i.  7.  Id. 
Fam,  ix.  18.,  and  woodcut  s.  Ca- 
thedra), resting  the  head  against, 
like  the  pillow  of  a  bed  (Sail.  Jug, 
74,  and  woodcut  s.  Cervical),  or 
leaning  upon,  like  the  pillow  on 
which  a  person  supported  his  elbow 
on  a  triclinary  couch  (Nepos,  Pel  3. 
and  woodcut  s.  Cubital),  than  of 
such  as  were  intended  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  body  in  a  reclining 
posture. 

2.  In  architecture  the  bolster  or 
baluster  on  the  sides  of  an  Ionic 
capital  (Vitruv.  iii.  5.  7.),  which 
imitates  the  full  and  swelling  outline 
of  a  stuffed  cushion  as  shown  by  the 
preceding  woodcut 

3.  In  a  warm-water  bath  {alveiu), 
the  part  immediately  above  the  step 
(gradus)  on  which  the  bather  sat,  and 
which  thus  constituted  as  it  were  a 
cushion  for  his  back  to  lean  against 
(Vitruv.  V.  10.  4.).     The  illustration 


represents  a  section  of  the  warm  bath 
in  the  thermal  chamber  at  Pompeii, 
in  which  a  is  the  bath  itself,  b  the 
step  on  which  the  bather  sat,  and  c 
the  cushion  or  ptdvinus  for  his  back. 

4.  A  ridge  between  two  trenches 
in  a  field  or  garden  (Plin.  H,  N, 
xviL  35.  §  4.)  ;  and  a  raised  border 
or  flower  bed  ( Varro,  R,  R,  i.  35.  1.) ; 
both  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
upheaving  form  of  a  pillow  or  squab. 

PUMILICyNES.  PUMILO'NES. 
PU'MILI.  Senec  Ep,  76.  Stat. 
Sylv.  L  6.  57.  Suet  Awg.  83.  Same 
as  Nani,  which  see. 

PUNC'TUM.  Any  smaU  hole 
made  by  piercing,  or  pricking^ ; 
hence  a  vote  or  suffrage ;  because  in 
early  times,  before  the  custom  of 
voting  by  ballot  had  obtained,  the 
3  z 
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example  represents  an  original  steel- 
yard of  bronze  foand  at  Pompeii. 

PUPA.  In  the  primitive  sense  a 
little  girl  I  thence  a  cbild*s  plaything, 
or  doU  (Varro,  ap.  Non. 
B.  V,  p.  156.  Pers.  ii.  70. 
Hieron.  EpisL  128.  n.  1. 
The  illustration  represents 
an  original  ivory  doll  dis- 
covered in  a  child's  se- 
pulchre near  Rome  ;  and 
another  specimen  of  terra* 
cotta,  found  in  Sicily,  and 
more  elegant  in  design,  is 
published  by  the  Prince  of 
Biflcari,  Degli  antichi  Oma- 
menti  e  Trastulli  d^  Bambini^  tav.  v. 

PUP  PIS  (wp6fA»a).  The  poop, 
stemy  or  after  part  of  a  ship.  The 
works  of  art,  hitherto  discovered,  do 
not  famish  us  with  any  clear  and 
satisfactory  example  of  the  precise 
manner  in  which  the  ancient  ship- 
builders constructed  the  stems  of 
their  vessels,  beyond  the  fact  that 
they  are  always  represented  roand, 
and  in  many  cases  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable fh>m  the  prow  (^pr^ra). 
Of  such,   numerous   specimens    are 


poll  clerk  irogator)  held  a  list  of  the 
candidates  inscribed  upon  a  tablet  { 
covered  with  wax,  and  scored  off  ' 
each  vote  as  it  was  announced,  by 
making  a  puncture  in  the  wax  against 
the  initials  of  the  candidate  whom 
the  elector  supported.  Cic.  Plane, 
22.     Id.  Tusc.  ii.  24. 

2.  One  of  the  points  or  units  upon 
a  die  (Mart.  xiv.  17.  Compare 
Suet  Nero,  30).  The 
example  is  copied 
from  an  original  die 
found  at  Herculaneum. 

3.  One  of  the  fractional  marks  or 
points  on  the  beam  of  a  steel-yard 
{staterd)  by  which  the  exact  weight 
is  indicated  (Vitruv.  x.  3.  4.).     The 


PCTEAL. 

introduced  in  various  parts  of  these 
pages ;    but   the    annexed    example, 


^L^ 


composed  by  the  Academicians  of  the 
Royal  Antiquarian  Society  at  Naples 
(^Academici  Ercoianeai)  ft'om  parts 
or  indications  observable  in  different 
ancient  monuments,  is  introduced 
in  order  to  give  a  more  practical 
noUon  of  the  real  appearance  pre- 
sented by  the  stem  view  of  an  ancient 
vessel,  than  what  can  be  acquired 
from  the  conventional  figures  mostly 
exhibited  by  the  artists  of  antiquity. 
If  compared  with  the  illustration  «. 
Prora,  which  shows  a  prow  faith- 
fully delineated  fh>m  the  antique,  it 
will  be  at  once  seen  how  well  the 
two  would  suit  together,  as  the  fore 
and  after  parts  of  £e  same  vessel. 

PUT'EAL.  A  dwarf  wall  or 
circular  shell  of  marble  or  other 
materials  surrounding  the  month  of  a 
well  (/)utei»)  as  a  protection  against 
the  danger  of  falling  in.     Many  of 


these  have  been  fband  in  ^xcaTfttions, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  Tarioof  coUee- 


FUTEUS. 


PYCN08TYL08. 
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tions  of  antiquities,  oftentimes  richly 
decorated  with  fignres  or  other  devices 
in  relief  (the  puUalia  ngiUata  of  Cic. 
AtL  L  10.)  i  and  the  annexed  woodcut 
shows  one  of  the  same  description 
still  covering  the  mouth  of  a  well,  as 
it  now  exists  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
convent  attached  to  the  basilica  of 
St.  John  in  the  Lateran  at  Rome. 

2.  When  any  spot  was  struck  with 
lightning  it  was  immediately  deemed 
sacred,  and  venerated  as  such  by  the 
Romans,  being  surrounded  by  a  shell 
of  the  same  character  and  name  as 
last  described,  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  the  tread  of  pro&ne  feet  (Cic. 


Sext  8.  Ov.  R.  Am,  561).  Amongst 
these  the  puteal  Libonia  or  Scrioo- 
nianwn  in  the  Roman  forum,  was 
much  celebrated,  as  the  spot  near 
which  usurers  met  and  money  affairs 
were  negotiated.  It  is  represented 
by  the  annexed  woodcut  from  a 
medal  of  the  Scribonian  gens,  and  has 
the  inscription,  Puteal  Libonis, 
nndemeath. 

PUT'EUS  and  -UM  (4>p4ap).  A 
%odi;  artificially  dug  in  the  ground, 
and  supplied  from  its  own  spring  of 
water,  of  which  examples  are  given 
«.  GiRGnxus,  and  «.  Puteal.  Cic. 
Hor.  Plin.  &c. 

2.  A  pit  sunk  in  the  earth  for 
storing  grain,  as  we  do  potatoes. 
Varro,  E,  E,  I  67.  2. 

3.  An  air  or  vent  hole  in  the  water 
course  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which  a 
tnfficient  number  were  formed  at 
regular  intervals  throughout  its  whole 
length.  When  the  duct  was  a  sub- 
terranean one,  the  vent  holes  were 
constructed  like  the  shaft  of  a  tunnel ; 
when  there  were  two  or  more  sepa- 
rate courses  of  water  conveyed  by 
the    same   aqueduct,  one   over   the 


other,  the  vent  holes  of  the  lower 
ones  were  formed  at  the  sides  of  the 
channels,    above    the    level    of   the 


flowing  water ;  but  when  there  was 
only  a  single  course,  the  opening  was 
made  in  the  top,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  illustration,  representing  a 
portion  of  the  Alexandrian  aqueduct 
at  Rome,  in  which  a  shows  the 
channel  (specua),  through  which  the 
water  flows,  and  b  the  puteus  or 
vent  hole  in  question.    Vitruv.  vii.  8. 

PUTIC'ULI  or  -LiE.  Grave  pits 
in  which  the  bodies  of  slaves  and 
people  of  the  poorest  classes,  who 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a 
private  tomb,  or  of  a  funeral  pyre, 
were  interred  as  in  a  public  burial 
ground.  Originalljr  they  were  situ- 
ated on  the  Esquilme  hill,  but  were 
removed  from  that  locality  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  out  of  regard  for 
the  healthiness  of  the  district,  the  site 
being  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
palace  and  gardens  of  MecsBnas. 
Varro,  L.  L,  v.  25.  Festus,  ».  v. 
Compare  Hor.  Sat  i.  8.  10. 

PYCNOSTY'LOS    (yrvKv6crv\os). 
Pycno8tyle ;  a  term  employed  by  the 
ancient  architects  to  de-      #4i0 
signate  the  closest  of  the      0..a.^ 
five  different   kinds    of     ^.2*..^ 
intercolumniation  in  use    ^^  -  ^ 
amongst    them,    which  ^"'  ""^ 
only  had  an  interval  of  •""  *-— -# 
one  diameter  and  a  half  between  each 
column,  as  shown  by  the  top  line  in 
the  annexed  diagram,  exhibiting  at 
one  view  the  relative  proportions  of 
all  the  five  styles.     It  was  only  ap- 
plied in  the  Ionic   and   Cormthian 
orders.    Vitruv.  iiL  2. 
3z  2 
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PYC'TA  or  PYC'TES  (mJm/j) 
(Pbsedr.  iv.  24.  Senec.  Contr.  i.  3. 
Merely  a  Greek  word  Latinized,  for 
which  the  genoiDe  Latin  term  is 
FuGiL ;  which  see. 

PYR'A  (irvpA).  A  funeral  pyre; 
made  of  unhewn  wood  piled  up  into  a 
square  form,  upon  which  the  corpse 
was  placed  with  its  bier  to  be  burnt 
It  was  designated  pyra,  before  the 
fire  was  applied,  as  in  the  annexed 
representation  of  Dido*8  pyre  in  the 
Vatican  Virgil;  but  rogus  when  ig- 


graved  gem,  which  is  identified  as  a 
tomb  by  the  accompanying  figure  of 
a  gladiator,  a  class  of  whom,  termed 
bustuariif  were  engaged  to  fight  roond 
the  burning  pyre  of  distinguished 
persons. 

PYR'GUS.  (Sidon.  Ep.  viiL  12.) 
A  word  coined  from  the  Greek  ir^pyot, 
though  not  occurring  with  the  same 
identical  signification  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  for  which  the  genuine 
Latin  word  is  Turricitla,  which  see. 

PYRR'HICHA  and    PYRR'- 


nited.     Virg.  -^n.  xi.  185.     Serv.  ad 
I     Id.  JEn.  xi.    204. 

VY'R  AMIS  (irupafiis).  A  pyramid, 
a  structure  upon  a  square  base,  taper- 
ing gradually  to  a  point  at  the  top. 
The  particular  form,  as  well  as  the 
name,  originated  without  doubt  with 


the  Egyptians  ;  but  for  what  precise 
object  is  still  undetermined.  It 
was,  however,  adopted  by  the  Etrus- 
cans (Plin.  H,N.  xxxvL  19.  §  4.) 
and  the  Romans,  as  an  appropriate 
design  for  sepulchral  monuments  ;  all 
those  which  are  mentioned  by  their 
writers  haying  been  constructed  for 
that  purpose,  as  well  as  the  one  now 
remaming  at  Rome,  which  is  known 
as  the  pyramid  of  C.  Cestios ;  and 
the  one  here  introdoced  from  an  en* 


HICHE  (wvppixp),  A  Greek  war- 
dance  of  Doric  origin,  performed  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute  in  rapid  measure, 
the  performers  wearing  Uieir  armour, 
and  imitating  by  their  motions  the 
attack  and  defence  of  combatants  Jn 
a  battle.  The  illustration,  which  is 
copied  from  a  fictile  vase,  is  generally 
received  as  a  representation  of  the 
old  Pyrrhic  dance,  as  executed  by 
the  Greeks ;  an  imitation  of  which 
was  introduced  at  Rome  by  Julius 
Cffisar,  and  also  exhibited  by  suc- 
ceeding emperors.  Suet  JuL  39. 
Nero,  12.  Spart  Hadr.  19. 

PYTH  AU'L A  or  -LES  (»wfl«A\i»f ). 
In  its  original  and  proper  acceptation 
signified  a  musician  who  played  an 
air  upon  the  pipe  (eeA?i6s\  expressive 
of  the  combat  between  Apollo  and 
the  Python  (Hygin.  Fab.  273.); 
whence  the  name  was  afterwards 
given  to  a  musical  performer  at  the 
theatre,  who  played  the  accompa- 
niment to  a  single  voice,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  ChcrauUs^ 
who  accompanied  the  entire  choms. 
Diomed.  iii.  489.  Varro,  ap.  Nod.  «. 
Ramices,  p.  166. 

PYXIDICULA.    DtminiitiTe  of 


PTXI8. 


QUADRAKTAL. 
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PYX'IS  (iru((s).  LiteraUy,  a  smaU 
lx>x  or  case  made  of  boxwood,  bat 
formed  in  a  particular  manner  ;  yiz. 
with  a  lid  having  a  lip  or  return 
which  shuts  over  the  edge  of  the 
box,  like  the  mouth  of  a  tortoise 
(Plin.  H.N,  ix.  12.),  as  is  very 
plainly  expressed  in  the  annexed 
woodcut  from  the  design  on  a  fictile 
Tase.  But  as  boxes  of  this  character 
were  made  of  various  other  materials 
besides  boxwood,  and  extensively 
used  for  holding  any  small  articles  of 
use  or  ornament,  especially  such  as 


are  characteristic  of  female  habits, 
the  word  possesses  in  general  a  sig- 
nification analogous  to  our  jewel  case, 
trinket  box,  and  such  other  recep- 
tacles as  receive  their  characteristic 
name  fVom  the  nature  of  the  objects 
contained  in  them.  Pet  Sat  110. 
Mart  ix.  38.  Suet  Nero,  12.  Cic. 
Cal  25. 


Q. 

QUAD'RA.  In  a  general  sense 
implies  any  thing  which  has  four 
comers,  or  possesses  a  square  form  ; 
whence  specially  : — 

1.  A    square   dining-table    (Virg. 


JEn,  viL  115.  lb,  iii.  257.)  as  contra- 


distinct  from  a  round  one  ;  both  of 
which  forms  were  adopted  by  the  an- 
cients, the  former  being  the  earliest 
model,  the  latter  of  most  common 
usage.  Hence  the  expression  aliena 
vivere  quadra  (Juv.  v.  2.)  denotes  a 
parasite,  who  lives  at  another  man's 
expense ;  or,  literally,  at  another 
man's  table.  The  illustration  repre- 
sents a  square  dining-table,  from  the 
Vatican  Virgil,  spread  before  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  in  the  island 
of  Circe. 

2.  The  Roman  architects  employed 
the  word  in  two  different  senses ; — to 


designate  the  square  member  or  plinth 
placed  under  the  base  (spira)  of  a 
column  (Vitruv.  iii.  4.  5.)  ;  and  each 
of  the  narrow  flat  bands  with  plain 
surfaces,  forming  respectively  the 
upper  and  lower  division  between  the 
hollow  scotia  and  swelling  torus  above 
and  below  it  (Id.  iii.  5.  2.  and  3.); 
all  which  members  are  exhibited  by 
the  illustration  annexed. 

QUAiyRANS.  A  small  copper 
coin,  three  ounces  (uncia)  in  weight, 
and  equal  to  a  fourth  part 
of  the  As  in  value.  It  is 
marked  with  three  balls  | 
to  designate  the  weight, 
accompanied  with  the  de- 
vice of  an  open  hand,  a 
strigil,  a  dolphin,  grains  of  com,  a 
star,  the  image  of  a  ship,  or  the  head 
of  Hercules  or  Ceres ;  all  of  which 
are  found  on  different  specimens  in 
various  numismatic  collections.  (Plin. 
H,N  xxxiii.  13.  Hor.  i.  3.  137. 
Mart  ii.  44.)  The  example  here 
introduced  is  from  an  original,  weigh- 
ing in  its  present  state  2  oz.  179  gr., 
and  is  drawn  of  one-third  the  actual 
size. 

QUADRAN'TAL.  A  vessel  with 
four  square  sides,  each  a  foot  long, 
employed  as  a  measure  for  liquids, 
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QUADRIF0RI8. 


QUADBIRBMIS. 


the  solid  conteDts  of  which  were  ; 
equal  to  an  amphora.  Cato,  2t  R.  ; 
57.  2.   Plant.  Cure.  12.  16.    Festus,  I 

S.V,  I 

QUADRIF'ORIS8c.>anita(T«Tprf.  ■ 
Bupos).  A  door,  in  which  each  of  , 
the  two  yalves  fold  back  into  two 
parts,  thos  forming  altogether  four 
pieces,  upon  the  same  principle  as 
oar  window-shatters  and  folding- 
doors  ;  as  is  exemplified  by  the  illus- 
tration,   representmg   a   cabinet  or 


lamp.     Cic  Fragm,   Varr.   R,  R,  ii. 


armoire,  fh>m  a  Pompeian  painting. 
Vitruv.  iv.  6.  5. 

QUADRFGA  (r^pwiroK  ipiia). 
A  team  of  four  horses  or  other  ani- 
mals; thence  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
horses  abreast,  and  more  especially 
applied  to  the  racing  chariots  of  the 
circus  (see  the  following  woodcut), 
or  to  those  employed  in  public  pro- 
cessions, triumphs,  &c.  (Cic.  Liv. 
Suet.  &c.)  Carriages  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  originally  furnished  with 
two  poles  and  a  long  cross-bar  or 
yoke,  which  stretched  across  the 
backs  of  all  the  four  animals,  in  the 
same  manner  as  shown  by  the  first 
woodcut «.  BiOA.  But  that  practice 
was  early  set  aside,  and  then  the  two 
centre  horses  only  were  yoked,  the 
two  outside  ones  being  attached  by 
traces,  in  tiie  manner  shown  by  the 
woodcut  «.  FuNALis.  Isidor.  Orig. 
xyiii.  35. 

QUADRIGA'RIUa  A  charioteer 
who  drove  a  team  of  four  horses 
abreast;  more  especially  applied  to 
one  who  drove  a  four-honed  car 
{quadriga)  at  the  races  of  the  circus  ; 
as  represented  by  the  annexed  cut 
lirom   the   derioe  on   a   tarrm-cotta 


7.  15.  Suet  Nero,  16. 

QUADRIGA'TUS.    A  #i/rer  de- 
nariusj  so  termed  from  its  having  the 


impress  of  a  quadriga  stamped  on  the 
reverse,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
specimen  from  an  original  of  the 
same  size.  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiiL  IS. 
Liv.  xxii.  58. 

QUADRIRE'MIS  (T€Tf»«puf).  A 
war-galley  propelled  by  four  banks 
(ordines)  of  oars  on  each  of  its  aides. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  57.  Cic  Verr.  il  5. 
33.)  The  illustration,  copied  from  a 
medal  of  the  Emperor  Gordian,  though 
too  minute  and  imperfect  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  complete  representation 
of  a  quadrireme,  yet  affords  a  valuable 
and  most  satisfactory  authority  re- 
specting the  chief  point  which  dis- 
tinguished the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longed, Tiz.  the  position  and  nUing 
of  its  oarage.    It  will  be  perceiTed 


that  fbur   separate   banks,   in  tiers 
superimposed  one  aboTe  the  other. 


QUADRTVIUM. 


QUINCUNX. 
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are  distinctly  expressed  by  the  foar 
horizontal  lines  indicating  the  sepa- 
ration of  each  bank,  and  the  diagonal 
position  of  each  file  of  oars,  by  the 
angular  termination  of  their  extre- 
mities on  the  left  side  of  the  entire 
range;  thos  plainly  demonstrating 
that  the  principle  followed  in  dis- 
posing and  reckoning  the  oarage  of  a 
quadriremisj  was  the  same  as  that 
practised  in  the  Biremis  and  Tri- 
REMis,  the  illustrations  under  which 
words,  being  upon  a  larger  scale,  and 
from  more  detailed  models,  will  show 
the  matter  in  a  clearer  light 

QUADRIV'IUM  (T€Tp<wJ8ioy).     A 
place  where    four   streets    or   cross 


roads  meet  (CatuU.  58.  Juv.  i.  64). 
The  illustration  represents  a  street 
■view  of  this  nature  in  the  city  of 
Pompeii. 

QUA'LUS  and  -UM  (rdiKapoz). 
A  very  general  name  for  a  wicker 
baaket,  which  might  be  employed  for 
yarious  purposes ;  as,  a  woman's  wool 
basket  (Hor.  Od.  iil  12.  4.  and  next 
woodcut) ;  a  strainer  made  of  wicker 
work,  used  at  the  vintage  (Virg. 
Georg.  \l  242.  Serv.  ad  i  and  wood 
cut#.  CoLUM.  1.);  a  wicker  cage  or 
coop  for  fowls  (Columell.  viii.  3.  4. 
and  woodcut  ».  Cavea.  2.).  It  will 
be  observed  that  all  the  baskets  in 
the  illustrations  referred  to  possess  a 
conical  shape,  though  sometimes 
standing  upon  their  base,  and  at 
others  used  in  an  inverted  position, 
which  is  the  very  form  described  by 
Columella  (ix.  15.  12.),  and  conse- 
quently to  be  received  as  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  qualus, 

QUAJSILLA'RI^.  Female  slaves 
engaged  in  the  spinning  department 


of  an  ancient  household,  whose  duties 
consisted  in  carrying  the  baskets  of 
wool  {qualiy  quasilli)  to  the  spinners 
and  weavers^  while  they  were  occu- 
pied with  their  tasks.  They  formed 
the  lowest  rank  in  the  household, 
merely  attending  upon  other  slaves, 
and  not  being  themselves  skilled  in 
any  branch  of  industrial  art  (Pet 
Sat  132.  3.  Inscript  ap.  Grut  648. 
5.).  The  illustration  represents  two 
females  of  this  class  with  the  basket 
between  them,  from  a  frieze  in  the 
forum  of  Nerva  at  Rome,  on  which 


various  processes  connected  with  the 
arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  and 
different  classes  of  workwomen,  are 
sculptured. 

QUASILiyUS  and-UM  (ra?^is}. 
Diminutive  of  Qualus  ;  especially 
applied  to  the  basket  in  which  wool 
and  spinning  implements  were  carried, 
as  explained  and  illustrated  under 
the  last  two  words.  TibuU.  iv.  10.  3. 
Prop.  iv.  7.  41. 

QUINA'RIUS.  A  half  denanus ; 
a  silver  coin  of   Roman   currency, 


worth  about  4ld.  of  our  money. 
(Varro,  L.  L.  v.  173.  PUn.  H,  N. 
xxxiil  13.).  The  example  is  from 
an  original  of  the  actual  size. 

QUINCUN'X.  A  copper  coin  of 
Roman  currency,  weighing  five 
ounces  (tmci<e),  and  equal  in  ^oe  to 
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RADIUS. 


fire  tweUthi  of  an  As  (Hor.  A.  P. 
327.).  It  was  distingniihed  bj  fire 
MU  to  denote  its  raloe,  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  appear  on 
the  qmadramM  (woodcat  «.  r.) ;  hat 
the  coin  itself  is  of  extreme  raritj, 
and  the  British  Mnseom  does  not  pos- 
sess a  specimen. 

2.  A  figure  of  things  arranged  in 
the  same  position  as      ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 
the  fire  points  (ptmc-         ♦    ♦    ♦ 
to)  are    npon  a  die.      ♦    ♦    *    ♦ 
Cic.  Sen,    17.     Cass.         *     ♦    ♦ 
B.  G.  Tii.  73.  .    ♦    ♦    • 

QUINCUPEDAL.  A  fivt-foot 
rod,  divided  into  gradoated  parts,  for 
taking  measurements.  Mart  xir. 
92. 

QUINQUERE'MIS      (vcrHi^s)-  ! 
A   war  gallej   equipped    with   five  ' 
banks  (crdineM)  of  oars  on  each  side  ; 
a  class  of  vessels  very  commonly  em- 
ployed during  the  second  Punic  war. 
Liv.  xxviii.  30.     Plin.  H.  N,  viL  67.  ' 
The  absence  of  any  known  represen-  ; 
tation    of  an    ancient    quinquereme 
renders    it   impossible  to  show  the 
disposition  of  the  oarage  in  vessels  of  ■. 
this  class  by  reference  to  a  model  of 
undoubted  authority;  but  there  are 
fSeur  conjectural  grounds  for  believing 
that  each  bank  was  placed  and  rated 
in  an  ascending  line,  one  over  the 
other,  the  oar  ports  of  all  the  five 
ranging  diagonally    in    file,    in    the 
manner  shown  by  the  following  dia- 
gram; because  the  biremis,  triremis, 
and  quadriremis  are  shown  by  existing 
monuments  to  have  been  rated  and 
constructed  upon  that  principle,  as  is 
proved  by  the  illustrations  to  each  of 
those  words;  and  it  has  been  ascer- 


tained by  actual  experiment  that  a 
fifth  tier  superimposed  in  the  same 
manner  would  not  be  too  high  above 
the  water's  edge,  for  the  bkide  to  dip 


into  the  water  without  requiring  the 
oar  to  be  of  an  nnmanagemble  length  ; 
though  beyond  that  number  such  an 
arrangement^  found  practically  im- 
possible, because  the  handle  would 
be  hoisted  above  the  rower's  reach, 
from  the  great  obliquity  given  to  the 
oar  by  the  height  of  the  fukmim  on 
which  it  would  be  poised  ;  or,  if  the 
oar  were  lengthened  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  water  at  a  working  angle, 
the  handle  would  become  so  long  that 
it  coold  not  be  contained  within  the 
vessel. 

QUINQUER'TIO  (w^mBX^). 
One  who  practises  the  games  of  the 
quimqmertiwm.   Liv.  Andron.  ap.  Fest. 

QUINQUER'TTUM  (rcrraOu,). 
An  athletic  contest  of  Greek  origin 
(Festus,  9.  9.)  consisting  of  five  feats 
(quinque  otIiujr),  viz. ;  leaping  (m^ 
tiu,  aXfui),  running  (cumcf,  3p^Mt>, 
wrartling  (/veto,  vcUif),  throwing  the 
quoit  (diseuSf  9tffKos),  and  boxing 
(mtgUatMS,  wvyfiH),  for  which  last 
throwing  the  javelin  (jaetJatw,  ktcA^ 
runs)  was  afterwards  substitated; 
but  to  gain  the  prize  it  was  neces- 
sary to  achieve  a  victory  in  all  the 
five. 


B. 

RA'DIUS  (^a«8of).  A  pointed  rod 
or  wand,  employed  by  profenors  of 
geometry,  astronomy,  or  mathe- 
matics, for  descrilnng  diagrams  in 
sand,  &c  (Cic  7\ijc.  t.  23.     Virg. 


EcL  ilL  40.),  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  figm,  representing  the 
Muse  Urania,  fhm  a  PiNnpeian 
painting. 


RADIUS. 
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2.  (drr/f).  A  ray  of  light;  usually 
represented  by  artists  as  a  sharp 
pointed  spike;  -whence 
corona  radiis  distinc- 
ta  (Flor.  iv.  2.  91.), 
a  crown  ornamented  jb»m-  ^_j 
with  metal  spikes  to  ^^^Qf  ^ 
imitate  the  rays  of  the  ^^p  ^ 
sun,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  repre- 
senting the  head 
Augustus,  on  an  en- 
graved gem. 

3.  (iicr/r,  Kvi)iir\).  The  spoke  of  a 
wheel  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  444.  Ov. 
Met,  ii.  318.);  so  termed  because 
they  radiate  from  the  nave,  like  rays 
of  light  from  a  centre ;  hence  ro- 
ta radiata  (Varro 
/?.  R.  iii.  5.  15),  a 
wheel  with  spokes 
as  contradistin- 
guished fW)m  the 
solid  wheel  (tym- 
panum) which  had 
none.  The  latter 
of  the  two  Greek  words  bracketed 
above,  «n^M^,  means  literally  the  shin 
bone,  and  thus  suggests  a  different 
image  for  the  same  object,  which  is 
also  exemplified  by  the  form  of  the 
spokes  in  the  annexed  illustration, 
representing  an  original  wheel  of 
ancient  workmanship  now  preserved 
in  the  gallery  of  antiquities  at 
Vienna. 

4.  A  sharp  pointed  stake  or  pali- 
sade for  making  a  vallum.  Liv. 
XXXV.  3. 

5.  An  instrument  used  in  weaving 
(Virg.  JEn,  ix.  476.  Ov.  Met.  iv.  275. 
vL  56.  Lucret  v.  1352.);  which, 
reasoning  from  analogy,  and  the 
other  senses  of  the  word,  we  may 
infer  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
long  reed  now  employed  by  the 
Hindoos,  serving  both  the  purposes 
of  a  shuttle  and  batten.  It  is  formed 
like  a  large  netting  needle,  rather 
loneer  than  the  breadth  of  the  web, 
which  introduces  the  threads  of  the 
weft,  and  is  likewise  used  to  condense 
them. 


RA'DULA.  A  scraper;  an  iron 
instrument  for  scraping  or  paring  off 
extraneous  matter,  such  as  an  old 
coat  of  paint  or  pitch  from  another 
surface.     Columell.  xii.  18.  5. 

RAL'LUM.  Contracted  for 
radulum,     A  scraper  in  the  form  of  a 


spud^  which  a  ploughman  put  on  to 
the  butt  end  of  his  goad  (stimulus)^ 
and  used  for  scraping  off  the  earth 
from  the  ploughshare.  Plin.  H,  N, 
xviii.  49.  §  2.  The  annexed  example 
is  copied  from  an  Etruscan  bronze,  in 
which  it  is  carried  by  a  rustic  en- 
gaged at  the  plough. 

RASTEL'LUS.  Diminutive  of 
Raster  ;  especially  in  the  sense  of 
a  wooden  rake  for  smoothing  over  the 
ground  after  seed  had  been  sown 
(Columell.  ii.  12.  6.)  ;  or  for  raking 
up  hay,  straw,  &c.,  in  the  hay  or  com 
field.  Varro,  Ii.  Ii.  i.  49.  1.  Id.  L.  L. 
V.  136. 

RAS'TER,  RAS'TRUSand  -UM. 
An  agricultural  implement  of  a  mixed 
character,  between  our ybrA,  rake,  and 
hoe,  both  as  regards  the  form  of  the 
object  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  used.  It  resembled  the  fork  and 
rake,  in  so  far  that  the  head,  which 
was  made  of  iron  (Cato,  B.  Ii.  x.  3. 
xi.  4.),  but  very  heavy  (Virg.  Georg, 


i.  164.),  contained  two,  three,  or 
sometimes  four  prongs  (quadridens, 
Cato,  //.  CO.),  set  at  intervals  apart 
(Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  14.  6.,  a  raritate 
dentium),  and  arranged,  like  the  rake, 
transversely  across  the  handle  at 
4  A 


.  .^ ...X,..    vA.iTvti    v*v»wu    lurciuiy 

upon  or  into  it  (Cclsus,  ap.  Non.  s.  r. 
p.  222.).  Thus  it  was  em])loye{l  in 
dippin^jj  and  clcarinjjf  the  surface  of 
tlie  soil  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  l.'5(>.  \'irf?. 
Georg.  iii.  534.)  ;  for  subduing  or 
-working  the  land,  instead  of  plough- 
ing (Id.  ^n,  ix.  608.  )>  and  more 
eipeciallj  fbr  chopping  down  and 
breiking  into  tmaller  particles  any 
large  dodt  of  earth  left  bj  the 
ploagfa,  before  harrowing,  or  as  a 
■obeStote  for  it  (Plin.  H,  N,  xviii. 
49. 1  8.  Virg.  Gtotq.  i.  94.).  The 
figore  in  the  wood-cut,  which  is 
e^kied  from  a  Terjr  ancient  MS.  of 
Terauce  in  the  Vatican  Library,  pos- 
•eMea  all  the  qualities  described ;  and 
though  nndoabtedly  an  imperfect  por- 
traitnre,  will  enable  the  reader  to 
fonn  aa  aocnrate  notion  of  the  real 
oharaoter  of  tiie  instniment.  It  forms 
the  headpiece  to  the  first  scene  of  the 
first  act  in  the  HeoMixmtxm,^  being 
carried  on  the  shoolders  of  Mene- 
demiis^  and  is  eridently  intended  for 
an  agnenltnral  instniment  of  the  name 
and  nature  described,  from  the  dia- 
logoe  it  iUostrateSi — Chrbxes.  UUm 
nutnm  uUerea  iamem  adponu,  ne  lahora, 
IfaiiXDBX.  Afmtsie,  &c — and  by  the 
aooeaaories  of  a  shoif  of  wheat,  and  a 
joke  far  plough  oxen,  which  accom. 
^  the  orij^nal  design.  At  the 
\  tiflM  it  ezemfdifies  the  difference 
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It  conititotes  in  fiict  the  first  step 
in  nayal  architecture  from  the  simple 


raft  to  the  regular  vessel.  Virg. 
Cfeorg,  iL  445.  Flor.  iv.  2.  32. 
Diodor.  xix.     Bayfios,  Be  Nav, 

3.  By  the  poets  used  indiscrimi- 
nately for  a  boat  or  ship  of  any  kind 

4.  A  pontoon,  or  bridge  of  boats 
for  passing  over  from  one  side  of  a 
rirer  to  the  other ;  formed  by  fixing 
the  requisite  number  of  boats  in  the 


centre  of  the  stream  to  serve  as  piers 
for  supporting  a  footway  of  planks 
laid  athwart  them  from  one  side  of 
the  river  to  its  opposite  bank ; 
whence  the  expression  of  Livy,  rate 
ftmgere  flumen.  The  example  is  from 
the  column  of  Antoninus. 

RECH'AMUS  (Vitruv.  x.  2.  1.). 
Same  as  Trochlea. 

RECINC'TUS     (Virg.    ^n.    iv. 
518.  >     Equivalent  to  Discinctus. 

RECI'NIUM.     See  Ricinium. 

RECTA  (ipeoffToSlas).  A  tunic, 
woven  in  one  piece  all  round, 
like  our  stockings  ; 
which  fitted  into 
the  waist,  and  took 
the  form  of  the 
figure,  without  re- 
quiring any  girdle 
to  keep  it  adjusted 
to  the  person,  as 
was  necessary  with 
the  common  tunic, 
which  was  made  of 
equal  width  from 
top  to  bottom.  It 
consequently  hung  down  in  straight 


or  direct  folds  from  the  neck  to  the 
feet,  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
figure  of  Ceres,  which  peculiarity 
gave  rise  to  the  name,  both  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  language.  Plin. 
H.  N.  viii.  74.  Festus,  «.  v.  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  22.  18.     Pollux,  vii.  48. 

REDEMFTOR  {ipyoXdSos).  A 
contractor;  like  our  own  term,  of 
general  application  for  one  who 
undertakes  to  perform  any  descrip- 
tion of  work,  such  as  the  building  or 
repairing  of  a  house,  &c.,  for  a  stipu- 
lated amount  Cic.  Div,  ii.  21.  Plin, 
H.  N.  xxxvi.  55.     Liv.     Hor. 

REDIMI'CULUM.  A  long 
lappel,  or  fillet  attached  to  the  tnitra 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  31.  5.  Virg.  ^n. 
ix.  616.),  or  any  other  head-dress  of 
similar  character,  for  the  purpose  of 


fastening  it  under  the  chin  (wood- 
cuts *.  MiTRA,  p.  426. ),  but  the  whole 
of  which,  when  loose,  would  hang 
down  over  the  shoulders  and  breast 
(Ov.  Met.  X.  265.),  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  figure  of  Paris,  from  one  of 
the  Pompeian  paintings. 

RE'GULA  (kov«»').  a  straight 
rule,  used  by  carpenters,  masons,  ar- 
tificers, and  people  in  general,  for 
drawing  lines,  or  taking  measure- 
menU  (Vitruv.  v.  3.  Cic.  ap,  Non. 
*.  Perpendiculum,  p.  162.).  The 
example  represents  an  original  bronze 
rule,  found   in  a  mason's    shop    at 


^^ 


=5^ 


Pompeii,  which  is  divided  into  gn^-. 
4  ^2 
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daated  parts,  and  made  to  shot  ap  in 
balf,  by  means  of  a  hinge,  similar  to 
those  now  in  use;  but  is  moreover 
furnished  with  a  stay  at  the  back,  in- 
dented by  two  notches,  which  slip 
under  the  heads  of  two  small  pins, 
and  thus  prevents  the  two  halves 
from  closing  or  yielding  from  the 
straight  line  whilst  in  use. 

2.  In  a  more  general  sense  any 
long  straight  lath,  or  thin  bar  of  wood 
or  metal,  for  whatever  purpose  ap- 
plied; and  specially  in  the  plural,  the 
laths,  within  which  the  pulp  of  olives 
(^samsa)y  or  the  husks  of  grapes  (pes 
vinaceorum)  were  included,  when 
placed  under  the  press  beam  (prelum) 
to  keep  the  entire  mass  under  the 
action  of  the  beam,  and  prevent  the 
sides  from  bulging  out  beyond  the 
centre  where  the  force  was  pressed. 
Columell.  xii.  52.  10.  See  the  illus- 
tration *.  ToRcuLAR,  1.  which  ex- 
hibits a  basket  (fiscind)  employed,  as 
was  frequently  Uie  case  (Id.  xii.  39. 3. ), 
instead  of  laths,  for  the  same  purpose. 

RE'MEX  (ipirrisi  KwmiKdrris).  A 
rower  or  oarsman  who  rows  in  a  boat, 
galley,  or  ship.  In  vessels  of  war  the 
rowers  (remiges)  formed  a  distinct 
class  from  the  sailors  (nauta:')  who 
managed  the  sails  and  navigation  of 
the  vessel  ;  and  from  the  marines 
(classiarii),  or  troops  to  whom  its 
defence  was  committed  ;  but  the 
three  together,  the  soldiers,  seamen, 
and  rowers,  completed  the  manning 
of  the  vesseL  Cic  Verr.  ii.  5.  33. 
Id.  ii.  4.  34.     Cajs.  B,  C,  iii.  24. 

In  boats  and  small  craft  the 
ancients  used  their  oars  in  most  of 
the  different  ways  still  practised;  a 
single  man  sometimes  plying  a  pair 

of  sculls    (woodcut    «.    BiREMIS,     1.) 

when  the  boat  was  very  small ;  or,  in 
those  of  a  larger  size,  handling  only 
a  single  oar,  and  then  either  sitting 
and  pulling  towards  himself,  as  we 
do,  or  standing  up  and  pushing  from 
himself,  as  is  still  the  more  common 
practice  in  the  Mediterranean  (wood- 
cut *.  ACTUARIOLUM.). 

In  sea-going  vessels  of  a  large  siie 


furnished  with  a  single  line  of  oars, 
such  as  the  naves  longa^  libwmicte,  and 
others  belonging  to  the  class  of 
moneres,  which  were  equipped  with 
oars  of  great  weight  and  length,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  more  than  one 
man  pulled  at  the  same  oar,  and  sat 
on  the  same  bench,  as  was  the  prac- 
tice adopted  in  the  galleys  of  the 
Venetians,  Genoese,  and  French  of 
Marseilles,  during  the  15tb,  16th,  and 
17th  centuries,  a  method  which  is 
thus  described  in  the  memoirs  of  Jean 
Marteihle,  a  French  protestant,  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  in  1701. 
"  The  rowers  sit  upon  benches  "  (the 
transtra  of  the  Romans),  **  six  men  to 
an  oar ;  one  foot  rests  upon  a  low 
stool  or  stretcher,  the  other  is  raised 
and  placed  against  the  bench  before 
them.  They  lean  their  bodies  for- 
ward" (the  remis  incumbunt  of  Virgil), 
"  and  stretch  out  their  arms  over  the 
backs  of  those  before  them,  who  are 
also  in  a  similar  attitude.  Having 
thus  advanced  the  oar,  they  raise 
themselves  and  the  end  of  the  oar 
which  they  hold  in  their  hands'* 
(remis  pariter  insurgunt,  Virg. ),  "  and 
plunge  the  opposite  one  into  the  sea ; 
which  done,  they  throw  themselves 
back  upon  their  benches,  which  bend 
beneath  the  pressure.*' 

In  vessels  which  were  furnished 
with  more  than  one  bank  (ordo)  of 
oars,  such  as  the  biremis,  triremis,  &c., 
the  system  of  rowing  was  conducted 
upon  a  different  plan.  In  these  the 
rowers  sat  upon  separate  seats  (sedilid) 
instead  of  cross  benches  (frojuCra), 
and  each  oar  was  pulled  by  a  single 
man,  the  highest  one  from  the  water 
being  of  course  the  longest,  and  the 
labour  of  the  man  who  worked  it 
the  most  severe.  But  when  yessels 
of  very  great  size  were  constructed, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  hexeris, 
hepteris,  decemremis,  &c.,  even  though 
they  could  not  have  more  than  ^y^ 
oars  in  an  ascending  lino  fit>m  the 
water's  edge  to  the  bulwarki,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Ordo,  yet  it  is 
clear  that  the  length  and  weight  of 
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the  oar  must  have  borne  a  certain 
proportion  to  the  width  and  length  of 
the  ship ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  infer  that  both  the 
methods  of  rowing  hitherto  described 
-were  united ;  the  lower  and  smaller 
oars  being  managed  each  by  a  single 
man,  the  upper  and  larger  ones  by  as 
many  more  than  one  as  their  size  re- 
quired. Thus  when  mention  is  made 
in  the  ancient  authors  of  the  oarage 
not  being  fiilly  manned,  it  is  not 
thereby  implied  that  any  of  the  oars 
are  wanting,  which  could  scarcely 
be,  but  that  the  proper  strength  or 
number  of  hands,  required  for  their 
effective  management,  was  not  put 
upon  some  of  them. 

REMIG'IUM.  The  oars  or  oar- 
age of  a  yessel,  in  a  collective  sense  ; 
also,  like  the  Greek  tlptala  and  rh 
4p€ruc6y,  for  remiges^  a  crew  of  rowers. 
Virg.  Hor.  Plin.  &c 

REMUL'CUM  or  -US  (^O/io).  A 
tow-rope t  by  which  one  vessel  is  drawn 
after  another.  Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4. 
8.   Hirt  B,  Alex,  11.   Liv.  xxxii.  16. 

RiyMUS  iiptrfibs,  K<^).  An  oar. 
The  small  oars  and  sculls,  when 
managed  by  a  single  man,  differed  in 
no  respect  from  those  in  modem  use, 
as  may  be  seen  from  numerous  speci- 
mens inserted  in  these  pages ;  but 
the  larger  kinds,  which  sometimes 
extended  to  the  length  of  54  feet, 
and  consequently  required  several 
men  to  one  oar,  must  have  been  too 
thick  at  the  handle  for  the  hand  to 
grasp ;  whence  it  may  be  confidently 
assumed,  that  they  were  constructed 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  used  in 
the  Mediterranean  galleys  of  the  16th 
and  1 7th  centuries,  which  were  from 
45  to  50  feet  in  length,  each  one 
requiring  six  rowers,  who  managed 
it  by  the  assistance  of  a  false  handle 
or  rail,  affixed  to  the  main  butt,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  woodcut,  re- 


presenting the  part  inboard  of  one  of 
the  oars  described.  The  flat  piece, 
jott  beyond  the  handle,  is  distinct 


from  the  oar  itself,  but  is  fastened  to 
it,  as  a  guard,  to  prevent  the  con- 
sumption of  the  oar  by  rubbing 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
easily  renewable  when  itself  worn 
out. 

RENO  or  RHFNO.  A  very 
short  cloak  (jmrvia  rhenonum  tegu* 
mentis,  Cais.  B.  G,  vi.  21.)  which 
only  covered  the  shoulders  and  breast 
as  far  as  the  loins  and  abdomen  (Isi- 
dor. Orig.  xix.  23.  4.),  and  formed  an 
article  of  clothing,  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  Germans  (Sallust 
Fragm.  Incert.  13.  ed.  Gerlach.),  and 
of  the  Gauls  (Varro,  L.  L,  v.  167.) 
It  was  made  out  of  the  rough  skin  of 
the  reindeer,  still  called  Ben  in 
Swedish,   and  is  frequently  seen  on 


the  German  figures  of  the  column  of 
Antoninus  (see  the  illustrations  s. 
Framea  and  Sctplex)  ;  but  is  also 
worn  by  some  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
imperial  army  on  the  column  of  Tra- 
jan, two  of  whom,  affording  a  front 
and  back  view,  have  been  selected 
for  the  illustration,  because  they 
show  the  peculiar  form  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  object  more  distinctly. 

REPA'GULA.  Plural.  One  of 
the  contrivances 
adopted  by  the 
ancients  as  a  door 
fastening  (Cic. 
Div.  i.  34.),  the 
precise  nature  of 
which  must  at  this 
day  be  collected 
from  inferential 
reasoning,  rather 
than  positive  testi- 
mony. As  the 
word  only  occurs 
in  the  plural,  we  may  conclude  that 
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the  device  consisted  of  a  double  fast- 
ening, and  not  a  single  one  ;  while  the 
expression  of  Plautus  (Cist  iii.  18.), 
occludiU  pessulUj  repagvlis,  leads  to 
the  conjecture  that  it  consisted  of  a 
pair  of  bolts  (pessuli),  made  of  wood 
and  fastened  on  the  leaves  of  a  fold- 
ing door  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  82.),  but 
made  to  shoot  against  one  another 
from  opposite  sides,  which  seems^  to  ' 
be  the  true  meaning  of  the  definition  , 
given  by  Verrius,  {ap.  Fest.  s.  v. )  re- 
pagula,    qua  patefaciundi  gratia   ita 
figuntur,  ut  e  contrario  oppanguntur. 
The  annexed  illustration,  representing  , 
an  Egyptian  door,  from  a  painting  at  | 
Thebes,  which  shows  the  two  bolts 
affixed  to  separate  valves,  and  shoot- 
ing from  opposite  sides  against  each 
other,  confirms  this  account  so  far  I 
as  to  encourage  the  belief  that   it 
really  exhibits    the    contrivance    in 
question.     Indeed    it     is    from    the 
Egyptians    that    both    Greeks    and 
Romans  appear  to  have  derived  the 
models  for  most  of  their  locks,  keys,  j 
and  fastenings  in  general. 

REPLUM.  (Vitruv.  iv.  6.  5.) 
An  upright  rail  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  frame  of  a  doorcase,  and  stretch- 
ing from  the  lintel  to  the  sill,  in 
order  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  rebate, 
and  guard  the  crevice  formed  by  the 
juncture  of  the  two  valves,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  example,  represent- 
ing an  ancient  bronze  door  in  its 
original  state,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  temple  of  Remus,  now 
converted  into  the  church  of  S. 
Cosmo  and  Damiano,  at  Rome.  The 
ground-plan  at  the  bottom,  where  it 
appears  in  the  centre,  exhibits  the 
manner  in  which  the  rebate  closed 
over  the  juncture  ;  and  the  elevation 
shows  one  leaf  of  the  door  closed 
against  it ;  if  both  valves  were  open, 
it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  it 
would  remain,  like  an  isolated  up- 
right, in  the  centre  of  the  entire 
opening.  The  interpretation  here 
given  cannot,  however,  be  accepted  as 
certain,  for  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  word  is  much  controverted,  and 


there  are  no  authorities,  beyond  the     ! 
bare  mention  of  the  term  in  the  one     I 
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quoted,  to  establish  a  decision. 

REPOSITO'RIUM.  A  piece  of 
furniture  employed  by  the  Romans 
for  bringing  up  to  table  the  various 
dishes  comprised  in  a  course  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xviiL  90.),  and  which  was 
placed  with  its  contents  upon  a  table 
in  the  dining-room  (Pet.  SeU.  1x.  4.). 
It  consisted  of  a  large  covered  box  or 
case  (whence  theca  repontariL  Pet. 
Sat  xxxix.  3.),  either  round  or 
square,  and  sometimes  made  of  choice 
woods  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell,  and 
enriched  by  ornaments  of  silver  (Fe- 
nestella  ap,  Plin.  H,N,  zxxiii.  52. 

I  Pet  Sat  XXXV.  2.).  The  whole  case 
was  moreover  divided  into  a  number 

I  of  separate  stories,  one  above  the 
other,  each  of  which  held  a  separate 
tray  (ferctdvm)  furnished  with  dishes 
like  the  dinner  baskets  in  which  a 
French  or  Italian  restanrateor  sends 
out  a  ready -dressed  dinner  to  his 
customers.    This  is  clear  from  Pe- 
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troDiiis  {Sat  xxxyi.  1.  and  2.  Com- 
pare xxxY.  1.  and  2.)»  where  a  re- 
posiiorium  is  placed  upon  the  table, 
and  after  the  first  division  has  been 
removed,  another  tray  containing  a 
different  coarse  of  entrees  is  exposed 
to  view— wtpcriorcm  partem  repoti- 
torii  absiulemnt,  Qtto /acto,  videmus 
infra,  scilicet  in  altera  ferculoj  altilia, 
&c  — which  passage  distinctly  points 
oat  the  difference  between  a  reposi- 
torium  and  a  ferculum,  and  proves 
the  inaccuracy  of  those  scholars  who 
■lake  the  two  words  synonymous. 

REPCTIA.  A  carousal  or  drink- 
ing bout  after  a  banquet  (  Apul.  Apd, 
p.  501.  Id.  de  Mund,  p.  750.)  ; 
whence,  in  a  more  special  sense,  the 
entertainment  given  by  a  bridegroom 
to  his  friends  the  day  after  his  wedding. 
Festus  «.  V.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  2.  60. 

RESTIA'RIUS  i<Jxoiyoir\6KOi, 
KaX»<rrp6^s).  A  rope  maker.  In- 
script  Vet  a  Jo.  Cam.  Rossi  edita. 

RES'TIO  (<rxo*yoir(6ATjj).  A  dealer 
in  ropes  and  cords.  Front  ap. 
Putsch,  p.  2201.  Suet  Aug.  2. 

RE'TE  and  RE'TIS  (JiVrvov).  A 
net  i  in  the  same  general  sense  as  is 
conveyed  by  our  own  word ;  including 
both  fishing  and  hunting  nets,  and,  in 
consequence,  all  the  different  kinds 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  Classed 
Index.     (Cic.  Plant  Virg.  &c.)    But 


distinguish  the  large  net  or  haye 
(longo  meantia  retia  tracttu  Nemes. 
Cyneg.  300.),  with  which  they  used  to 
surround  a  wide  tract  of  country,  be- 
fore the  operation  of  beating  the  covers 
commenced,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
game  from  dispersing  through  the 
open  country,  and  to  form  an  enclosed 
circle  towards  which  they  might  be 
driven,  when  dislodged  by  the  dogs 
from  the  shelter  of  their  thickets. 
Both  the  object  itself,  the  manner  of 
setting  it,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  used,  may  be  readily  imagined 
from  the  annexed  illustration,  copied 
from  a  fresco-painting  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Nasonian  family,  near 
Rome,  which  also  contains  several 
other  pictures  illustrative  of  hunting 
scenes. 

RETIA'RIUS.  A  Roman  gladi- 
ator, so  named  from  the  net  (rete) 
which  formed  his  characteristic  im- 
plement of  attack.  Besides  this,  he 
was  equipped  with  a  heavy  three- 
pronged  fork  (fuscina,  tridens),  but 
had  no  body  armour;  and  his  art 
consisted  in  casting  the  net  over  the 
head  of  the  adversary,  generally  a 
Secvtor,  with  whom  he  was  matched. 
If  he  succeeded  in  his  throw,  so  as  to 
hamper  his  opponent,  who  was  fully 
armed,  in  the  toils  of  his  net,  he  ad- 
vanced to  close  quarters,  and  attacked 


sportsmen  made  use  of  the  term  in  a 
more  special  or  technical  sense,  to 


him  with  the  trident,  as  exhibited  by 
the  illustration  from  an  ancient 
mosaic ;  but  if  he  failed,  having  no 
defensive  armour,  he  immediately 
took  to  flight,  and  endeavoured  to 
collect  his  net  for  a  second  cast  before 
he  could  be  overtaken  by  his  adver- 
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gary,  who  pursued  him  round  the 
arena.  Suet,  Col,  30.  Claud.  34. 
Juv.  ii.  143.  viii.  203. 

R  E  T 1 C  U  L  A' T  U  S.  Literally, 
that  which  is  formed  like  a  net,  or 
in  a  pattern  like  net-work. 

1.  Reticulata  structwra.  lieticu- 
latum  opus.  A  method  of  constructing 
walls  very  common  in  Italy  during 
the  later  days  of  the  republican  and 
early  part  of  the  imperial  period,  the 


external  appearance  of  which  pre- 
sented, a  reticulated  pattern,  like  the 
meshes  of  a  net,  as  shown  by  the 
division  marked  a  in  the  annexed 
wood -cut,  which  exhibits  at  a  view 
the  different  constructive  arrange- 
ments adopted  by  the  ancient  builders. 
The  one  in  question  was  formed  by 
small  stones,  or  by  blocks  of  tufo,  cut 
into  a  die,  which,  instead  of  being 
laid  on  their  sides,  were  placed  upon 
the  sharp  edge,  so  as  to  fit  into  one 
another  like  wedges.  This  method 
of  construction,  though  extremely 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  has  the  great  de- 
fect of  wanting  durability,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tendency  which  such 
walls  have  to  settle  into  cracks.  Vi- 
truv.  ii.  8.  1.   Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvi.  51. 

2.  Reticulata  fenestra.  A  lattice, 
i.  e.  a  window  protected  by  small 
bars  of  wood  or  metal,  crossing  each 
other  in  a  reticulated  pattern.  Varro, 
R.  R.  iii.  7.  3. 

RETICULUM  (JMCT^iov).  Dimi- 
nutive of  Rete  ;  a  small  net,  or  a  net 
made  with  small  meshes  (Varro,  R.  R. 
iii.  5.  13.);  whence  the  following 
specific  senses ; — 

1.  A  bag  of  network,  the  original 


of  our  reticule,  employed  for  holding 
various  articles  :  —  bread  (Hor.  SaL 
i.  1.  47.)  ;  playing  balls  (Ov.  A.  Awi. 
iii.  361.);  dried  rose  leaves,  or  other 
aromatic  productions,  which  were 
thus  carried  in  the  hand,  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  modem  scent  bottle. 
Cic   Verr.  ii.  5.  11. 

2.  (KfKpCipaKos).  A  cap  for  the 
hair,  made  of  net-work,  and  properly 
belonging  to  the  female  attire  (Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  130.), 
though  the  same 
was  sometimes 
adopted  by  the 
male  sex  (Lam- 
^rid.  Heliog.  11. 
Juv.  ii.  96.),  as 
is  still  the  case 
in  modem  Italy, 
where  it  is  worn 
by  the  women  of  Albano,  and  by  the 
men  of  Sonnino.  The  example  is 
from  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 

RETINA'CULUM  (<rxoi»/ar  *W- 
ytioy).  In  nautical  language,  a  hawser, 
thrown  out  from  the  stem  of  a 
vessel  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  696.),  by 
which  it  was  made  fiist  to  the  shore 
{lb.  xiv.  547.),  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  cable  (ancorale)  at  the  bow. 

2.  A  taw-rope,  by  which  animals 
draw  a  vessel  from  the  shore  (Hor. 
Sat  i.  5.  18.),  as  contradistinct  from 
remulcus,  by  which  one  vessel  was 
towed  behind  another. 

3.  Long  traces  for  wagons  to  which 
several  pairs  of  oxen  are  attached, 
sometimes  extending  to  the  length  of 
26  feet     Cato,  R,  R.  63.  and  135. 

4.  Any  kind  of  long  rope  or  thong 
which  serves  to  retain  or  restrain ;  as 
a  tether,  or  a  halter  for  cattle  (Coln- 
mell.  vi.  2.  4.  Capistruii);  the 
reins  of  a  chariot  Virg.  Ototg.  i. 
513.  Habena. 

RE'TIOLUM.  Diminutive  of 
Rete  (Apnl.  Met  viii.  p.  155.); 
same  as  Reticulum,  2.  Angostin. 
Ep.  109.  n.  la 

RE'Tia    See  Rete. 

RE'TIUM.  Same  as  Rete. 
Gloss.  Philoz. ;  and  Sohol.  Vet  ad 
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JaT.  viiL  207.  -where  it  is  applied  to 
the  Det  of  the  JRetiarius, 

RHE'DA.  A  large  and  roomy 
carriage  apon  four  wheels  (Isidor. 
Orig,  XX.  12.)t  and  furnished  with 
several  seats,  so  as  to  he  adapted  for 
the  transport  of  a  large  party,  with 
their  luggage  and  necessaries  (Juv. 
iii.  10.  Mart.  iii.  47.  5. ).  It  appears 
to  have  been  in  very  general  use 
amongst  the  Romans,  both  for  town 
and  country  (Cic  Mil  20.  Id.  Att. 
vi.  1.  lb.  V.  17.  Suet.  Jul  57.); 
and  probably  resembled  the  French 
char-d'banc  with  a  cover  overhead, 
for  the  carriage  itself,  as  well  as  its 
name,  was  of  Gallic  original  (Quint 
L  5.  68. ).   The  annexed  illustration  is 


not  copied  from  any  ancient  au- 
thority, nor  is  it  altogether  imaginary, 
being  composed  by  Ginzrot  (^Wagen 
und  Fahrwerke,  tab.  20.),  after  the 
models  of  several  very  similar 
carriages  which  appear  on  the  co- 
lumns of  Tngan  and  Antoninus ;  but 
is  here  introduced  in  order  to  con- 
vey a  proximate  notion  of  the  general 
character  of  the  conveyance  in 
question,  which,  though  not  altogether 
genuine,  will  still  serve  as  a  useful 
illustration  to  the  various  passages 
above  referred  to. 

RHEDA'RIUS.  The  coachman, 
or  person  who  drives  a  Rheda.  Cic. 
MiL  10. 

2.  A  tradesman  who  makes  these 
carriages.     Capitol.  Max.  et  Balb.  5. 


RHOM'BUS  {^6iAJSoi).  Originally 
signified  the  spindle  (Juaus)  with 
which  women  spun  their  thread 
(Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Argon,  i.  1139.) ;  a 
vertical  section  of  which,  when  cover- 
ed with  thread,  would  exhibit  the 
figure  termed  a  rhomboid  by  mathe- 
maticians, as  will  be  seen  by  the 
centre  figure  in  the  illustration  s. 
Fuses.  This  meaning  subsequently 
obtained  to  the  complete  exclusion,  of 
the  primary  notion  ;  though  a  very 
distinct  allusion  to  that  is  contained 
in  one  of  the  common  applications  of 
the  word  both  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  who  make  use  of  it  to 
designate  a  sort  of  reel  or  whorl  em- 
ployed in  enchantment.  Ov.  Am.  i. 
8.  7.     Prop.  iii.  6.  26. 

RHOMP^'A,  ROMPHJE'A,  and 
RUM'PIA  (l^ofupald).  A  military 
weapon  peculiar  to  the  Thracians 
(Aul.  Gell.  X.  25.)  ;  but  whether  be- 
longing to  the  class  of  swords  or  of 
spears  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  though 
the  latter  seems  the  more  probable. 
At  all  events,  it  was  characterised  by 
prodigious  length  (Liv.  xxxi.  29.); 
and  by  having,  like  the  Roman  pilttm, 
a  wooden  shaft  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  iron  head  affixed  to  it. 
Val.  Flacc.  vi.  98. 

RHYPAROG'RAPHUS    (Pinrapo. 
ypwpos).     A  painter  of  low,  coarse, 
I  and  trivial  subjects,  amongst  which 
I  are   enumerated   scenes  of  ordinary 
I  life,    interiors     of    barbers*     shops, 
:  coblers*  stalls,  animals,  and  objects  of 
'  still  life(Plin.  H.  iV.  xxxv.  37.),  such 
I  as  those   for  which  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools  have  become  cele- 
I  brated.     It  is  evident  from  the  adjec- 
I  tive  which  gives  the  governing  sense 
I  to  the  term  (^virapS^,  foul,  dirty),  that 
works  of  this  description  were  held 
in  low  estimation  by  the  talented  and 
accomplished  people  of  Greece ;  but 
the    coarser-minded   and  more  ma- 
terial Romans,  whose  love  of  art,  and 
taste,    were    far     less    pure,    being 
acquired  or  affected,  not  innate,  set 
the  highest  value   upon  them,  and 
bought  them  at  prices  oftentimes  ex- 
4  B 
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ceeding  what  they  paid  for  the  great 
works  of  the  best  masters.     Plin.  /.  c. 

RHYT'IUM  (rh  f^vrSy).  Properly, 
the  Greek  name  for  a  drinking-horn 
(Mart.  ii.  35.  2.),  out  of  which  the 
liqaor  was  allowed  to  Jlow  (whence 
the  name,  ^ut(Jj,  running,  flowing) 
through  an  ori- 
fice in  the  point 
at  bottom,  into 
the  mouth  of  the 
drinker,  as  ex- 
hibited   by    the 

annexed  example  y^/     ^. 

from  a  Pompeian 
painting.  It  is  here  shown  in  its 
simplest  form  of  a  mere  horn;  but 
vessels  of  the  same  character  were 
made  in  many  ornamental  devices, 
especially  imitating  the  heads  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  in  which  the  narrow 
extremity  formed  by  the  nose  and 
lips  makes  a  point  for  the  liquor  to 
flow  from.  Several  such  have  been 
discovered  in  the  excavations  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  are 
engraved  in  the  Museo  Borbonico  (v. 
20.  viii.  14.). 

RFC  A.  A  square  sheet  of  woollen 
cloth  with  a  fringe  round  its  edges 
(vestimentum  qua- 
dratum,  fimbria- 
turn.  Verrius, 
ap.  Fest.  a,  t;.), 
worn  as  a  veil 
over  the  head  by 
females,  when 
performing  sa- 
crifice more  es- 
pecially (Varro, 
L.  L,  V.  130.), 
but  also  upon 
other  occasions 
(Plant.  Epid,  ii. 
2.  50.  Aul.  Cell.  vi.  10.  Cass. 
German,  tit  Arat  121.).  Both  the 
form  and  character  of  this  piece 
of  drapery  are  plainly  discernible  on 
the  annexed  figure,  representing  a 
priestess  of  Isis,  from  a  statue  of  the 
Chiaramonte  collection  in  the  Vatican. 

RICFNIUM,    RECPNIUM,  RI- 
CI'NDS,  or  RECI'NUa     Diminu- 


tive form  of  Rica.  A  small  square 
sheet  of  woollen  cloth  (paUwhrn 
brevCf  Non.  s,  v.  p.  542.),  doabled  in 
two  (Varro,  L.  L,  v.  132.),  and  worn 
over  the  head  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  25.) 
as  a  veil ;  more  especially  assumed 
as  a  mourning  costume  by  femaks 
(Varro,  de  Vit. 
Pop.  Rom,  ap. 
Non.  /.  c. 
Fragm.  xii. 
tub.  ap.  Cic 
Leg,  ii.  23.). 
The  example 
is  copied  from 
one  of  four  fi- 
gures in  a 
fresco  painting 
which  deco- 
rated one  side 
of  a  chamber 
in  the  Therms 
of  Titus,  in  which  the  celebrated 
group  of  Laocoon  was  found,  and  is 
supposed  to  represent  Vetaria*  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  when  she  went 
out  as  a  suppliant  and  in  mooming, 
to  dissuade  her  son,  who  forms  a 
prominent  object  in  the  picture,  from 
advancing  against  his  native  city. 
But  even  if  this  explanation  of  the 
subject  be  not  the  true  one,  it  is  still 
;  apparent  ^m  the  attitudes  and  de- 
I  meanour  of  the  two  females  in  the 
I  design,  that  they  are  represented  in 
,  the  character  of  suppliants,  and  eon- 
I  seqnently  attired  in  the  habiliments 
I  of  grief;  which  alone  is  sniBcient  to 
identify  the  very  peculiar  piece  of  dra« 
pery  on  the  head  and  shoulders  with 
the  name  and  object  aboTe  described. 
RPCULA.  DiminntiTe  of  Rica. 
A  veil  worn  by  young  women  over 
the  head.  TurpiL  ap,  Non.  s.  Rica, 
p.  539.     Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  31.  5. 

RIS'CUS  iH^Kos),  A  uford-robt, 
more  especially  for  female  apparel 
(Terent  Eun,  iv.  6.  15.  Ulp.  Dig, 
34.  2.  26.  Pollux,  viL  79.).  The 
word  appears  to  have  been  generally 
applied  to  any  kind  of  receptacle 
adapted  for  the  pnrpoae  mentiooed, 
as  It  is  severally  explained  to  be  a 
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wicker  basket  covered  with  leather 
(Donat  ad  Terent.  t  c.) ;  a  large 
cheat  (Gloss.  Philox,)  ;  and  a  closet 
let  into  the  wall.     Non.  «.  v,  p.  165. 

ROBORA'RIUM.  A  place  en- 
closed with  wooden  palings,  more 
particularly  of  oak.  Scip.  AfHc.  ap. 
Cell  ii.  20. 

RCBUR.  The  underground 
dungeon  in  a  gaol  (^career)  in  which 
the  sentence  of  capital  punishment 
was  carried  into  execution ;  whence 
the  expression,  dignum  carcere  et  robore 
( Apul.  Apol.  p.  530. ),  deserving  im* 
prisonment  and  death.  Festus,  s,  v. 
Liv.  xxxviii.  59.  compared  with 
xxxiv.  44.  where  it  is  termed  career 
inferior,  Lucan,  ii.  125.  It  is  shown 
l)y  the  circular  chamber  in  the  an- 


nexed illustration,  which  represents  a 
section  of  the  state  prisons,  con- 
structed by  Ancus  Martins  and  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  now  existing  at  Rome, 
and  the  identical  one  to  which  the 
passages  of  Livy,  above  quoted,  refer. 
ROGATO'RES.  Officers  who 
acted  at  the  Roman  Comitia  in  a 
capacity  some- 
what similar 
to  that  of  our 
poU  clerks,  their 
duty  being  to 
stand  at  the 
nearest  end  of 
the  bridge 
(fxm«  suffragiorum)j  which  each  citizen 


ascended  to  record  his  vote  as  he 
came  out  from  the  indosure  (pvile) 
in  which  they  were  first  mus- 
tered, and  to  present  the  balloting 
tokens  (jtahelUe)  to  each  individual  in 
turn,  which  he  took  and  threw  into 
the  box  {cista)  placed  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  bridge.  The  illus- 
tration, from  a  coin,  explains  the 
process,  showing  at  the  bottom  the 
railing  which  enclosed  the  ovile,  a 
voter  ascending  the  bridge  and  re- 
ceiving his  ballot  from  the  roi/ator, 
whilst  another  one  at  the  opposite 
end  is  engaged  in  depositing  his  in 
the  box.  The  term,  however,  origi- 
nated before  the  practice  of  secret 
voting  had  obtained,  when  the  poll 
clerk  had  only  to  ask  {rogare)  the 
citizens  how  they  intended  to  vote, 
and  to  register  the  result  upon  a 
waxed  tablet  containing  a  list  of  the 
candidates,  by  making  a  mark  or 
point  (punctum)  against  the  name  of 
each  one  as  a  suffrage  was  recorded 
in  his  favour.  Cic.  N.  D,  ii.  4.  Id. 
Div.  ii.  35.  lb.  i,  17.  Id.  in  Sen.  11. 
Id.  Pis.  15. 

ROGUS  iirvpd). 
whilst  in  process 
composed  of 
rough  logs 
of  wood,  not 
cut  into  shape 
(xii.  tab. 

ap.  Cic.  Leg. 
ii.  23.),  but 
piled  up  into 
a  square  mass,  on  the  top  of  which  a 
corpse  was  reduced  to  ashes  (Virg. 
^n.  xi.  189.).  It  was  strictly 
termed  pyra  before  the  fire  had  been 
applied  to  it,  and  rogus  when  burning 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  L  c),  as  in  the  ex- 
ample annexed,  representing  the  pile 
on  which  the  body  of  Patroclus  is 
consumed,  in  the  bas-relief  known  as 
the  Tabula  Jliaca,  on  which  the 
various  events  recorded  in  the  Iliad 
are  portrayed. 

RORA'RII.     A  class  of  soldiers 
in  the  Roman  armies,  forming  part  of 
the    levis   armatura,  or  light-armed 
4  B  2 


A  funeral  pile 
of   combustion  ; 
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troops.  They  were  drawn  np  in  the 
third  line  behind  the  triarii,  and  inj  a 
position  between  them  and  the  accensi 
(Liv.  viii.  8.  Compare  Plant,  Fragm. 
ap.  Varro,  L.  L,  "vii.  58.);  their 
duty  being  to  rush  forward,  as  op- 
portunities of- 
fered, and  make 
desultory  at- 
tacks upon  the 
enemy*s  co- 
lumns, with 
showers  of  mis- 
siles discharged 
amidst  the  ranks 
formed  by  the 
first  and  second 
lines  of  the 
heavy  legionary 

soldiers  (Liv.  viii.  9.).  It  is  pro- 
bable enough  that  the  term  was 
derived  from  roreSf  drops  of  rain,  as 
the  grammarians  say  (Varro,  /.  c. 
Festus,  8,  V,  Non.  s.  v.  p.  552.);  but 
it  by  no  means  follows  therefrom,  as 
they,  and  the  modern  lexicographers 
after  them,  have  inferred,  that  the 
name  was  given  to  these  troops  be- 
cause they  commenced  the  action  by  a 
shower  of  missiles,  like  the  drops 
which  precede  a  storm ;  for  that  was 
the  duty  of  the  ferentarii,  who,  for 
that  purpose,  were  conveniently  post- 
ed upon  the  wings  (V^eg.  MiL  i.  20.), 
whereas  the  rear  ranks  of  the  army, 
the  post  of  the  rorariif  would  be  a 
most  unfit  one  for  such  a  purpose. 
JRores  are  any  drops  of  water  which 
fall  during  a  shower,  as  well  as  before 
it.  The  post,  moreover,  assigned  them 
by  Livy.  immediately  before  the 
accensit  who  constituted  the  lowest 
grade  of  the  whole  army,  indicates 
sufficiently  that  they  formed  a  dis- 
tinct class  from  them,  as  well  as  from 
the  ferentariiy  holding  an  intermediate 
position  between  both  in  regard  to 
rank  and  accoutrements.  The  figure 
in  the  woodcut,  from  the  column  of 
Trajan,  represents  a  soldier  of  the 
Imperial  army  fighting,  as  above 
mentioned,  between  two  heavy -armed 
legionaries.      I'hough  his  weapon  is 


not  seen,  it  is  plain  enough  fh»n  the     I 
attitude  that  he  is  in  the  act  of  dis-     | 
charging  a  missile.    Similar  figures     * 
occur  on  two  other  parts  of  the  co-     i 
lumn,  with  shields  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, and    appointed  in   the  same 
manner,  naked  to  the  waist,  with  short     i 
drawers    (femoralia)     and     military     , 
boots  (caliga) :  in  one  instance  stand-     I 
ing  amongst  a  body  of  troops  of  all 
arms,  heavy  and  light,  who  are  lis- 
tening to  an  harangue  ((iQocutio)  from 
the  emperor ;  and  in  the  other  one, 
on    the    field    of    battle,     engaged     ^ 
amongst  the  heavy  infantry,  like  the     , 
one  here  selected.    In  early  times  no 
doubt  a  kilt  (campestre)  was  worn 
instead   of  drawers,  which  were  not 
introduced  until   the   Imperial   age; 
but  that  will  not  impair  the  genuine 
evidence  of  the  other  details,  while 
the   use  of  a  missile  and  shield,  in 
connection  with  the  defenceless  state 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  accords  per- 
fectly with  the  rank  which  these  men 
occupied,  and  the  duties  they  had  to 
perform,  and  shows  a  ground  of  dis- 
tinction    between     them     and     the 
fereniariit  who  had   no    shield    nor 
defensive    arm    whatever,    and    the 
accensi,  who  had  not  even  an  offen- 
sive weapon  beyond  what  nature  sup- 
plied them,  their  fists  and  stones. 

ROSTRATUS.  Formed  in  the 
shape  of,  or  furnished  with,  a  snout 
or  beak  {Bottnim);  whence  applied 
as  a  descriptive  epithet  to  many 
different  objects  —  to  the  bill-hook 
(Columell.  ii.  21.  3.  Rostrum,  3.)  ; 
to  the  plough  (Plin.  H,  N,  xviii.  48. 
Rostrum,  4.)  ;  to  a  crown  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xvi.  3.  xxiL  4.  Corona,  8.); 
to  a  ship  (Hirt  B,  Afr.  23.  Ro»- 
TRum,  1.)  ;  to  a  column  (Suet.  GaXb, 
23.     Column 4,  3.). 

ROS'TRUM  iPhxoi).  LiteraUy, 
the  snout  of  a  beast,  especially  of 
swine,  and  the  biU  of  a  bird ;  whence 
the  term  is  transferred  to  various 
artificial  objects,  resembling  in  form, 
or  in  the  uses  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, either  of  the  natural  oi^gans 
above  mentioned  :  as :  — 
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1.  (^liti€o\os,)  The  beak,  as  it  is 
called  by  as,  of  a  ship  of  war,  made 
of  bronze,  or  sometimes  of  iron,  and 
intended  to  act  against  the  timbers  of 
an  enemy's  vessel,  like  the  battering- 
ram  against  a  wall  (Liy.  Hor.  Uirt 
Plin.  &c.).  In  early  warfare  it  con- 
sisted of  a  single  beam,  shod  at  the 
end  with  a  metal  head,  mostly  repre> 
senting  some  animal,  as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  example,  from  an 
original,  perhaps  uniqae,  which  was 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  port  of 


Genoa,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
sunk  there  in  the  battle  fought  be- 
tween the  Genoese  and  Mago  the 
Carthaginian.  It  projected  from 
the  head  of  the  vessel  at  a  certain 
elevation  above  the  keel  and  water's 
edge,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
woodcut  at  p.  442.  But  when  the 
system  of  naval  warfare  was  per- 
fected, it  was  formed  by  several  pro- 
jecting beams,  cased  with  sharp  metal 
points,  sometimes  employed  alone, 
and  sometimes  in  addition  to  the  one 
last  described  ;  but  either  situated  on 


the  same  level  as  the  keel,  or  de- 
pressed below  it,  so  that  every  frac- 
ture not  only  damaged  the  vessel,  but 
made  a  fearful  leak  below  the  water. 
All  these  properties  are  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  illustration,  from  two 
Roman  medals,  the  one  on  the  lefk 
showing  the  rostrum  on  the  same  line 
with  the  keel,  according  to  the  con- 


struction adopted  during  the  Punic 
war  ;  that  on  the  right,  with  the 
original  rostrum^  in  the  form  of  a 
bird's  head,  above,  and  the  improved 
and  more  formidable  one  underneath 
it,  depressed  below  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  according  to  the  construction 
employed  in  the  age  of  Augustus. 
Scheflfer,  Mil  Nav.  ii.  5. 

2.  Rostra,  plural  {oi  tyiSoKoi,  Polyb. 
vi.  53,  1.).  The  rostra;  a  name 
given  to  the  tribune  in  the  Roman 
forum,   from  which  public  men  ad- 


/PALJKAll^ 


dressed  the  people,  because  it  was 
ornamented  with  ships*  beaks  taken 
from  the  people  of  Antium  in  the 
Latin  war  (Liv.  viii.  14.  Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  155.  Cic.  Cffis.,  &c.).  The 
illustration,  from  a  coin  of  the  Lollian 
yens  (probably  the  M.  Lollius  Pali- 
canus  mentioned  by  Cicero.  Verr, 
ii.  41.),  though  exceedingly  defi- 
cient in  respect  of  accurate  details, 
will  nevertheless  enable  us  to  con- 
ceive a  just  notion  of  the  form  and 
character  which  this  celebrated 
structure  possessed.  It  is  plainly 
indicated  by  the  sweeping  direction 
of  the  lines  drawn  across  the  coin 
that  the  building  was  a  circular  one, 
with  a  parapet  and  a  platform  at  the 
top  on  which  an  elevated  stand  was 
placed,  the  whole  being  supported 
upon  arches,  the  piers  of  which  were 
ornamented  with  the  beaks  of  the 
vessels  above  mentioned.  It  must 
have  been  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  probably  there  was  one  on 
each  side  of  it,  so  that  the  whole 
structure  would  resemble  very  closely 
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annexed 


►r  pi 
seen  in  several  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian churches  at  Rome. 

3.  The  crooked  and  pointed  end  of 
a  vine-dresser's  bill-hook  (Jahc  vini- 
toria),  that  is,  the   point  which    is 
turned  uppermost    in    the 
example, 
from  an  an- 
cient   MS. 
of      Colu- 
mella, and  which  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance  to    the    beak    of  certain 
birds  of  prey.     Columell.  iv.  25.  3. 

4.  The  curved  end  of  the  primitive 
Roman  plough,  used  for  light  soils, 
formed  from  the  limb  of  a  tree,  either 


anvil,  from  a  bas-relief.    PI  in.  ff.  N. 


naturally  or  artificially  bent  Into  a 
crook,  and  when  necessary,  shod 
with  iron  at  its  extremity  ;  as  is  very 
clearly  displayed  by  the  annexed 
figure,  from  a  small  Etruscan  bronze, 
found  at  Arezzo.  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
48. 

5.  The  nozzle  of  an  oil  lamp 
{lucema)f  through  which  the  wick 
projects,  and 
which  is  usu- 
ally made  with 
a  curved  line 
rising  from  the 
body  of  the 
object,  not  unlike  the  beak  of  a  bird, 
as  exhibited  by  the  annexed  example 
from  an  original  Romaj^  lamp.  Plin. 
H,  N.  xxviii.  46. 

6.  The  head  of  a  smith's  hammer 
or  mallet  (malleus);  in  which  case 
the  analogy  is  deduced  from  the  ap- 
plication, not  from  the  form,  of  the 
instrument;  because  it  is  the  part 
with  which  the  shock  is  given,  in 
allusion  to  the  rostrum  of  a  ship,  as 
exemplified  by  the  annexed  illus- 
tration,  representing  smiths   at   the 


xxxiv.  41. 

HOT  A  (rpox6s).  A  wheel;  made 
in  the  same  form  as  now,  and  com- 
posed of  the  fol- 
lowing members: 
—  modiolus,  the 
nave ;  rculiiy  the 
spokes ;  ahsides, 
the  felloes;  canthus 
or  orbisj  the  tire ; 
all  of  which  are 
distinctly  marked  in  the  annexed 
figure,  representing  an  original  wheel 
now  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  an- 
tiquities at  Vienna. 

2.  The  expression,  insistere  rotis 
(Virg.  Georg.  iii.  114.),  literally  "to 
stand  upon,  or  over,  the  wheels,"  is 
not  a  merely  poetical  figure  of  speech, 
but  a  graphical  description  of  the 


manner  in  which  the  ancient  car 
(currus)  was  driven  by  its  charioteer, 
whose  posture  was  always  a  standing 
and  not  a  sitting  one,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  example  from  a  terra- 
cotta lamp.  Thus  MartyD*s  trans- 
lation of  the  above  pMMffe — "^to  ft< 
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Tictorioofl  over  the  rapid  wheels  ** — 
is  not  only  incorrect  as  regards  La- 
tinity,  bat  suggests  an  image  at  direct 
variance  with  the  words  of  the  poet. 

3.  The  wheel  of  torture ;  an  instra- 
ment  of  ponishment  employed  by  the 
Greeks,  by  which  the  victim,  being 
bound  to  the 
spokes,  was 
then  whirled 
round  with  a 
rapid  rotation 
till  sensation 
or  life  became 
extinct,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the 
annexed  ex- 
ample from  a  Greek  bas-relief  repre- 
senting Ixion,  who  was  condemned 
to  the  wheel  by  Jupiter  for  his  in- 
grratitude  and  other  overt  acts.  Cic. 
Tusc  V.  9.  Apul.  Met  iiL  p.  48. 
TibuL  L  3.  74. 

4.  Rota  aquaria.  A  icater  wheels 
for  raising  water  from  a  flowing 
stream,  and  which  works  itself  by  the 
action  of  the  current  (Lucret  v. 
517.).  Wheels  of  this  nature,  of 
very  simple  construction,  but  agreeing 
exactly  with  the  description  of  Vi- 
tmvius  (x.  5.),  are  still  employed  in 
many  countries,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing example,  representing  a  water 
wheel  commonly  met  with  in  China, 


will  afford  a  very  clear  notion.  The 
wheel  itself  is  made  entirely  of  bam- 
boo, and  consists  of  two  concentric 
rims,  between  which  are  affixed  small 
paddles  or  float  boards  (ptiime), 
which  turn  ^e  wheel  as  they  are 


urged  by  the  current  On  the  outer 
circumference  {from)  are  situated  a 
certain  number  of  scoops  {hauatra\ 
made  out  of  single  joints  of  the  bam- 
boo, in  place  of  which  the  Romans 

I  used    wooden    boxes    (modioli)    or 

'  earthenware  jars  {rotarum  cadi). 
(Non.   8.   Haustra,   p.    13.)     As  the 

I  wheel  revolves  these  are  filled  by 
immersion ;  and  being  placed  with  a 
slight  inclination  upon  the  wheel, 
when  they  rise  to  the  summit  of  revo- 

I  lution  they  are  forced  to  discharge 
their  contents  into  a  receiving-trough 

I  which  conducts  the  water  into  a 
reservoir,  or  into  canals  on  the  level 
of  the  high  land. 

5.  Rota  figularis.  A  potter'' 8  wheel 
(Plant  Epid.   iiL   2.  35.)  laid  hori- 

I  zontally,  as    a 

:  table,  the  mass 

I  of  clay,  out  of 

I  which  the  vase 
is  to  be  form- 
ed, being  situ- 

I  ated    upon    it, 

'  and    fashioned 

I  by  the  hands  of 
the  workman,  as  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  wheel   {currente  rota,     Hor. 

I  A.   P.  21.)  would  readily  assist   in 

'  producing  any  circular  form,  either 
for  the  inside  or  the  outside.  The 
process  is  clearly  shown  by  the  an- 

I  nexed  example  from    an    Egyptian 

'  painting,  which  exhibits  a  potter  sit- 
ting on  the  ground  before  his  wheel, 
with  the  lump  of  clay,  marked  in  a 
darker  tint,  upon  it,  gradually  form- 
ing into  shape;  the  hollow  part  of 
the  inside  being  scooped  by  the 
thumb  of  the  right  hand,  and  the 
outside  rounded  by  the  palm  of  the 
left  one — a  process  precisely  similar 
to  what  may  be  seen  every  day  in 
our  own  potteries. 

ROT'ULA  (rpoxiffKos).  Diminu- 
tive of  Rota.  Plant  Pers.  iiL  3.  30. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  48. 

RUBRFC  A.  Red  ochre ;  thence,  a 
lawy  or  ordinance  of  the  civil  law; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  in  contradistinction  to  a 
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pnEtor*8  edict,  or  rule  of  the  courts 
{album);  because  the  titles  of  the 
former,  or,  it  may  be,  the  entire  text, 
ywere  written  with  red  ochre;  whereas 
the  latter  were  posted  on  a  white 
ground,  and  inscribed  in  the  usual 
form.  Quint,  xiii.  3.  11.  Pers.  v. 
99.  Compare  Juv.  xiv.  192. 

RUD'ENS  (KdKofs).  A  rope ;  more 
especially  intended  to  designate  any 
part  of  the  lighter  cordage  constituting 
the  rigging  of  a  vessel  (Pacuv.  ap. 
CobI.  ad  Cic.  Fam,  viii.  2.  Virg. 
jEn.  1.  91.),  employed  about  the 
mast,  or  used  for  raising  and  trimming 
the  sails ;  in  contradistinction  to  the 
heavier  kinds,  such  as  cables,  haw- 
sers, &c.  ;  for  example,  the  halyard, 
by  which  the  sail  was  raised  (CatuU. 
Ixiv.  235.),  and  down  which  the 
seaman  slid  from  the  yard  to  the 
deck  (Ov.  Met.  iii.  616.),  brail  ropes 
(Virg.  jEn.  iii.  682.),  sheets,  or,  per- 
haps, braces,  or  both.     Id.  x.  229. 

RUDIA'RIUS.  A  gladiator  who 
had  been  presented  with  the  rudis,  in 
token  of  receiving  his  discharge. 
Suet.  Tib.  7. 

RUDKVULA  (Kiicriepoy).  Dimi- 
nutive of  RuDis.  A  mull  or  wooden 
spoon  (Columell.  xii.  46.  3.),  for 
beating  up,  stirring,  or  mixing  toge- 
ther different  ingredients,  whilst 
boiling,  stewing,  or  making  decoc- 
tions. (Cato  7?.  Ji.  95.  1.  Plin.  H.  N. 


xxxiv.  54.)  The  example,  from  a 
picture  of  still  life  at  Pompeii,  ex- 
hibits a  plate  of  eggs,  together  with 
the  vessel  and  mull  for  beating  them 
up. 

RUD'IS    (KVKrf0pov).     An    imple- 
ment for  stirring  and  mixing  liquids 


and  other  ingredients  while  boiling, 
&c. ;  similar  to  the  preceding  exam- 
ple, but  of  larger  dimensions.  Cato, 
/?.  /?.  79.    Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  50. 

2.  A  stick  with  a  knob  at  the  end 
or  blunted  at  the  point,  employed  by 
gladiators  and  soldiers  whilst  learning 


the  art  of  attack  and  defence,  or 
practising  for  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment (Suet  Cal.  32.  Liv.  xxvi. 
51.  Ov.  Am.  il  9.  22.  Id.  A.  Am.  ui. 
515.)  It  was  usual  to  present  an  in- 
strument of  this  description  to  the 
gladiator  who  had  received  his  dis- 
charge from  service  ;  whence  the 
expression  rude  donari,  means  to  be 
relieved  from  duty.  (Hor.  Ep,  i.  1. 
2.  Compare  Suet  Claud,  21.)  The 
illustration,  from  an  engrav^  ^m, 
is  believed  to  represent  a  gladiator 
with  the  rudis  in  his  hands;  a  conjec- 
ture which  the  round  form  of  the 
object,  and  its  proximate  resemblance 
to  the  stirring  mull,  described  under 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  word, 
renders  extremely  probable. 

RU'GA  (^wrfo.  Literally,  a 
wrinkle ;  whence,  the  worm  of  a  screw 
(Plin.  H.  N.  zviii.  74.  and  Cochlea), 
and  a  small  irregalar  crease  or  fold 
in  a  piece  of  drapery,  and  contradis- 
tinguished fh>m  sinuMf  a  deep  and 
loose  one,  and  fVom  amtabmlatio,  a 
straight  and  regular  one.  Plin.  //.  N. 
XXXV.  34.  M»crob.  Sat,  ii.  9.  and 
woodcuts  s,  CoNTABULATio  and 
Sinus. 

RUL'LA.     See  Rallum. 

RUM'EX.  A  weapon  of  similar 
character  with  the  Sparum.  Festus 
«.  V.  Lucil.  ap.  Fest  Aal.  Gell.  z.  25. 

RUN  A.     A    weapon  of  iimtlar 


RUMPU. 


RDTRUM. 
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character  with  the  Pilctm  (Festiu 
«.  V.  Ennioa  ap.  Fest ) ;  perhaps  an 
antiquated  term  for  pilum. 

RUMTIA.     See  Rhomp^a. 

RUNCA'TIO  (iSoTovur/ijJs).  The 
act  of  thinning  out  and  weeding  young 
crops,  by  removing  the  weakly  or 
OTer  thick  plants  and  weeds,  which 
choke  up  and  draw  off  nourishment 
from  the  rest  (Columell.  ii.  12.  9. 
F\in,H,N.  xviii.  50.)  This  opera- 
tion was  usually  performed  after  the 
hoeing  (sarritio,  Columell.  ii.  11.  9.), 
and  was  conducted  chiefly  by  the 
hand  (Id.  ▼.  6.  7.),  with  the  assistance 
of  a  crooked  weeding-hook  (ntnco), 
for  the  removal  of  any  stubborn  roots 
or  weeds  amongst  the  plants. 

RUNCA'TOR.  One  who  thins 
out  and  clears  a  crop  from  extraneous 
herbage  and  weeds,  in  the  manner 
described  under  the  preceding  word. 
Columell.  ii.  12.  1.  Id.  xl  3.  19. 

RUNCI'NA  (^vKdyn).  A  carpen- 
ter's/>2an«,  for  smoothing  and  levelling 
surfaces  in  wood  (  Plin. 
H,N.  xvi.  82.),  of 
which  an  example  is 
afforded  from  a  sepul- 
chral marble  at  Rastadt,  which  is 
furnished  with  a  handle,  and  shows 
the  holes  through  which  the  shavings 
(reanenta)  turned  up.  The  same 
name  was  also  given  to  the  rebate 
plane,  employed  by  cabinet-makers. 
Joiners,  and  carvers  in  wood,  for 
making  grooves  or  channels  between 
the  folds  of  drapery,  &c.  Tertull. 
ApoL  12.  Augustin.  C.  D,  iv.  8. 

RUN'CO.  A  weeding-hook  (Pal- 
lad,  i.  43.  4.),  employed  for  rooting 
out  briars  and  other  stubborn  offsets 
amongst  the  young  crops,  when  they 
were  being  thinned  and  cleared  out 
(jruncatio).  It  was  formed  with  a 
cutting  edge  and  bent  neck,  like  the 
falx  (Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  14.  5.),  and 
appears  to  have  received  its  name 
from  the  Greek  p^yxost  the  snout  of  a 
beast  and  the  bill  of  a  bird,  either  in 
allusion  to  the  form,  or  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  applied,  of  pecking 
and  routing  up  the  earth.   In  modem 


Italy  the    terms  ronca  and  roncane 
are  now  used  to  designate  a  bill-hook. 

RUSS A'TUS.  Clothed  in  red ; 
especially  employed  to  designate  a 
driver  {aurigd)  in  the  chariot  races 
of  the  circus,  who  belonged  to  the 
red  party  {/actio  russata),  and  wore 
a  red  tunic  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  competitors,  whose  colours  were 
respectively  white,  green,  or  blue 
Plin.  H.  M  vii.  54.  Inscript  ap. 
Reines,  cL  5.  n.  63. 

RUTA'BULUM.  A  fire-shovel, 
employed  by  bakers  and  smiths  for 
throwing  up  the  embers  and  ignitable 
matter  in  their  ovens  and  forges 
(Festus  8.  V.  Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  8.  6.) ; 
whence  it  is  commonly  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  the  tongs  (Jbrceps), 
Cato  i?.  /?.  X.  3.  XL  5.  Suet  Aug.  75. 

2.  A  wooden  shovel,  like  that  now 
employed  for  mixing  together  the 
hot  and  cold  water  in  a  bath,  used 
for  stirring  together  and  amalgamat- 
ing the  new-made  wine  (mustum) 
with  the  "  doctor"  (jiefrutum)  and 
other  ingredients  infused  in  it  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  an  artificial 
body  and  flavour.  Columell.  xii.  20. 
4.  lb.  23.  2. 

RUTEL'LUM  {btiaXitrriip).  Di- 
minutive of  RuTRUM.  A  strickle,  or 
small  shovel  employed  by  com  meters 
for  filling  the  measure  and  levelling 
the  surface,  in  order  to  strike  the 
exact  quantity.  LuciL  Sat.  ix.  18. 
ed.  Gerlach. 

RUT'RUM.  The  implement  with 
which  Remus  is  said  to  have  been 
slain  (Ov.  Fast,  iv. 
843.)  ;  consisting  of  a 
large  and  broad  iron 
blade  into  which  the 
handle  was  inserted  per- 
pendicularly, like  our 
shovel;  and  which,  like 
that,  was  adapted  for  the  various 
purposes  of  grubbing,  scraping,  dig- 
ging, and  mixing;  as,  for  breaking 
down  clods  of  earth  (Varro  L.  L.  v. 
134.);  scraping  and  throwing  up 
sand  (Festus  «.  v.);  for  kneading  and 
chopping  up  mortar  (Vitruv.  vii.  8. 
4c 


to  have  been 
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Pallad.  i.  15.);  and  other  similar 
uses  to  which  such  a  form  would  be 
adapted.  The  example  represents 
the  blade  of  a  shovel  of  this  nature 
from  an  original  discovered  amongst 
various  other  building  implements  at 
Pompeii. 


SAB'ANUM  (^(rdSavoy),  A  linen 
cloth,  employed  as  a  napkin  to  con- 
tain any  thing  (Pallad.  vii.  7.  3.):  a 
towel  for  rubbing  and  drying  (Veg. 
Vet.  V.  46.  11.),  and  for  wrapping 
round  the  body  to  confine  the  perspi- 
ration after  sweating  in  the  vapour 
bath.     MarcelL  Empir.  26. 

SAB'ULO.  (Macrob.  Sat  ii.  1.). 
A  player  upon  some  musical  instru- 
ment ;  but  the  reading  of  the  word  is 
extremely  doubtful,  and,  consequently, 
the  interpretation  given  to  it 

SACCEL'LUS.  Diminutive  of 
Sacculus.  A  very  small  bag.  Pet. 
Sat  104.  Cels.  iv.  4. 

SAC'CEUS.  Made  of  coarse 
linen  or  sackcloth.  Uieron.  Vit. 
Hilar.  44. 

SACCIPE'RIUM  (ffOKKoiHipa).  A 
large  bag  made  of  sackcloth,  and  em- 
ployed as  a  receptacle  within  which 
the  smaller  bag  or  purse  was  de- 
posited.    Plant  Rud.  ii.  6.  64. 

SACCULUS    ((TOKKiop).      Any 
small  sack  or   bag  (Apul.  Met.  ix. 
p.  200.)  ;  and  espe- 
cially one  employed 
for  holding  money 
(Catull.  xiii-  7.  Juv. 
xiv.  138.);  as  in  the 
annexed  example,  which  exhibits  a 
bag  of  this  kind  with  a  heap  of  money 
lying  beside  it,  from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii. 

2.  (Cic.  Fin.  ii.  8.)  Diminutive  of 
Saccus  3. 

SAC'CUS  (ffoKKos).    A  large  bag 

or  sack,  made  of  coarse  linen  cloth  ; 

•8  a  com  or  flour  sack  (Cic.    Verr. 

ii.  2.  38.    Phsedr.  IL  7.),  like  the  an- 

I   nexed    example    from    a   group    of 


SACCUS. 

soldiers  on  the  Trajan  columxi,  who 
are  busied  in  carrying  to  their  re- 


spective quarters  a  number  of  sacks 

!  of  com  distributed  for  the  use  of  the 
army. 

I  2.  A  sack  or  large  bag  for  holding 
money,  the  use  of  which  is  intended 

]  to  convey  a  notion  of  enor- 
mous wealth  (Hor.  Sat  iL 

;  3. 149.  Id.  i.  1. 70.),  where- 

;  as  the  diminutive  sacculus 

'  conveys  an  impression  of 

I  poverty  or  small  means. 
The  example  is  copied  from  a  bas- 

i  relief  discovered  at  Rome,  which,  as 

'  the    inscription  on   it  testifies,   was 

I  formerly  employed  as  a  street  direc- 

I  tion,  to  point  out  the  way  to  the 

!  public  treasury. 

I       3.  Scuxus  vinarius.    A  basket,  net, 

I  or  strainer,  made  of  bolrushes,  osiers, 

I  or  bast,  and  in  the  shape 

I  ofan  inverted  cone  (Colu- 

I  mell.  ix.  15.  12.),  through 
which  the  ancients  strain- 

j  ed  their  wine  after  it  was 

I  made,  for  the  purpose  of 

I  clearing  it  and  mitigating 
its  intoxicating  qualities  (Plin.  H.  N. 

I  xxiv.  1.  Id.  XIV.  28.  Mart.  xii.  60.). 
The  illustration  exhibits  an  article  of 
the  kind  described,  from  a  Roman 
bas-relief  representing  varioiis  pro- 
cesses connected  witib  the  vintage, 
and  the  making  of  wine ;  the  grapes 
with  which  it  is  filled,  indicate  the 
object  for  which  it  was  used. 

4.  SaccuM  nivariuM.  A  piece  of 
coarse  cloth,  employed  in  a  common 
way,  or  by  poor  people,  instead  of 
the  eobm  nivartMrn,  for  the  por]pose  of 
cooling  their  wine  by  mixing  it  with 


SACELLUM. 


SAGA. 
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snow  ;    the  cloth,  with  a   lamp  of  I 
snow  apon  it,  being  placed  over  the  I 
wine  cup,  and  the  liquor  then  poured 
upon   the  snow,  and   made  to  filter 
through  the  cloth  into  the  cup.  Mart 
xiv.  104. 

SACEL'LUM  (wtpieoKos).  A  di- 
minutive  from  Sacrum.  A  small 
enclosed  precinct,  either  square  or 
round,  consecrated  to  a  divinity,  and 
containing  an  altar  (C.  Trebat.  ap. 
Gell.  vi.  12.),  but  not  roofed  over 
(Festus  8.  v.).  Such  a  spot  was  often 
set  apart  by  individuals  on  their  own 
property  in  honour  of  some  favourite 
deity,  as  well  as  by  the  state,  for 
public  reverence.  Cic.  Div.  i.  46. 
Id.  Agr,  ii.  14.   Ov.  Fast  i.  275. 

SACE'NA.     See  Scena. 

SACER'DOS  (iVpfiJs  and  Upela). 
A  priest,  and  a  priestess;  a  general 
term  applied  to  both  sexes  of  all 
classes  and  orders  of  the  priesthood  ; 
including,  therefore,  the  Augur,  Pan- 
ti/exj  Fiamen,  Vestalis^  and  others 
enumerated  in  the  Classed  Index, 
and  described  under  their  special 
titles.  Varro  L.  L,  v.  83.  Cic.  Leg. 
iL  8.  Id.  Verr.  ii.  5.  45.  Ov.  Fast 
v,  573. 

SACERDO'TULA.  A  young 
priestess,  or  one  of  inferior  grade 
who  ministers  to  her  superior.  Var- 
ro L.  L.  V.  130.  Festus  s.  Flaminia. 

SACCMA  (<r^ic«fia).  A  counter- 
poise;  properly  a  Greek  word  Latin- 
ised (Vitruv.  IX.  Praf.  9.),  for  which 
the  Roman  expression  is  .^uipon- 
DIUM,  where  see  the  illustration. 

SACOMA'RIUS.  One  who  makes 
weights  for  counterpoises.  Inscript. 
ap.  Mur.  979.  4. 

SACRA'RIUM  (Upo<t>v\dKioy),  In 
a  general  sense  any  place  where 
sacred  things  are  kept,  but  more 
especially  the  sacristy  of  a  temple,  in 
which  the  utensils,  vessels,  imple- 
ments, &c.,  used  in  the  service  of  the 
deity,  were  preserved  (Serv.  ad  Virg. 
^n.  xii.  199.  Ov.  Met.  x.  691.)  ; 
whence  the  town  of  Cwre,  to  which 
the  Vestals  fled  with  the  sacred  fire 
and  property  of  their  temple  when 


Rome  was  besieged  by  the  Gaals,  is 
termed  by  Livy  the  sacristy  of  the 
Roman  people  —  sacrarium  popuU 
Romani. 

2.  A  private  chapel  in  a  man*s  own 
house  (Cic  Fam,  xiii.  2.),  such  as 
are  attached  to  some  of  the  mansions 
of  our  old  nobility  and  great  Catholic 
families.  An  apartment  of  this  na- 
ture has  been  discovered  in  one  of 
the  houses  at  Pompeii,  consisting  of  a 
square  room,  with  an  absis  at  one 
end  for  the  statue  of  the  divinity,  an 
altar  in  the  centre  within  a  small 
peristyle  of  four  columns  which  sup- 
ported the  roof,  and  furnished  with 
a  separate  flight  of  stairs  on  each 
of  its  flanks,  conducting  to  the  suites 
of  apartments  situated  in  the  upper 
story. 

3.  An  apartment  in  the  Imperial 
palace  (Auson.  Grat.  Act.)  ;  so  styled 
in  order  to  flatter  the  emperor  by 
insinuating  his  deification. 

SA'G  A.  Literally,  a  wise  woman, 
deeply  versed  in  religious  mysteries 
(Cic.  Div.  l  31.  Festus  s.  Sagaces) ; 
whence  the  more  common  meaning 
affixed  to  the  word  corresponds  with 
our  terras,  a  witcli,  sorceress,  fortune' 
teller.  (Her.  Od.  i.  27.  Columell.  i.  8. 
6.  Id.  xi.  1.  2.)    The  annexed  figure 


of  a  female  in  a  Pompeian  painting, 
who  in  the  original  is  sitting  just 
outside  the  door  of  a  miserable 
thatched  hovel,  exhibits  all  the  popu- 
lar characteristics,  and  seems  to  ex- 
4c  2 
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hibit  the  original  type  of  our  nursery 
witch.  The  mother  Shipton's  hat, 
the  magic  wand,  the  dog,  and  the 
caldron,  are  all  recorded  and  depicted 
in  children*8  story-books. 

SAGA'TUS.  Wearing  the  mantle 
of  coarse  wollen  cloth,  termed  sagum, 
as  explained  and  illustrated  under 
that  word  ;  and  as  the  sagum  was 
worn  by  the  military  more  especially, 
the  wonl  sagatua  is  frequently  opposed 
to  togatusy  thereby  implying  that  the 
individual  so  equipped  is  prepared 
for  military  duty,  or  for  a  violent 
conflict;  in  which  sense  it  is  nearly 
equivalent  to  our  expression  "  in  his 
regimentals."  Cic.  Fragnu  ap,  Non. 
M.  Sagum.  Capitolin.  Marc,  Antonin. 
Philos.  27. 

2.  Made  of  coarse  long-napped 
wool ;  e.  g.  of  the  same  fabric  as  the 
sagttm,  ColumelL  xi.  1.  21.  Id.  i.8. 9. 

SAGE'NA  ((ror^vi?).  Our  acme; 
a  large  drag-net  for  liking  fish,  one 
edge  of  which  was  floated  by  corks 
on  the  water,  and  the  other  depressed 
and  extended  by  leaden  weights ;  the 
entire  length  of  the  net  being  suffi- 
cient to  enclose  a  considerable  extent 
of  water,  one  end  of  it  was  carried 
out  from  a  boat  or  from  the  shore, 
and  laid  round  in  a  circle  until  the 
two  ends  were  brought  together,  in 
which  state  it  was  dbragged  into  the 
boat  or  shore,  in  the  same  manner 
as  still  practised  in  the  gulf  of 
Naples,  and  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Manil.  Astron.  v.  678.  Ulp.  Dig.  47. 
10.  13. 

SAGINA'RIUM.  A  place  in 
which  poultry  is  put  up  to  be  fatted. 
Varro,  B.  R.  iii.  10.  7. 

SAGIT'TA  (t<J^«;/uo,  dXarhs,  Ui), 
An  arrow ;  amongst  the  Greeks  and 


annexed  example,  fh>m  a  terra-eotta 
lamp ;  the  use  of  which  is  more  espe- 


-^ 


cially  characteristic  of  the  Asiatics 
and  northern  nations.  Or.  Trist  iii. 
10.  63. 

3.  A  lancet  or  phleme  for  bleeding 
cattle  (Veg.  Vet.  i.  22.  4.  lb.  25.  5.); 
evidently  so  termed  from  being 
formed  in  the  same  shape  as  the 
Greek  and  Roman  arrow-head, 
as  shown  by  the  annexed  speci- 
men from  an  original  of  bronze, 
found  in  a  surgeon's  house  at 
Pompeii. 

SAGITTA'RII.    ArcherM  or  bow- 
men, who  formed  part  of  the  light- 


Romans  usually  made  with  a  plun  J 
bronze  head,  without  barbs,  as  ex-  I 
hibited  by  the  annexed  specimen,  | 
from  an  original  found  in  Attica.  , 

2.  SagiUa  hamtita  or  adunca.     An 
arrow  with  a  barbed  head,  like  the 


armed  infantry  in  the  Roman  armies. 
But  as  the  bow  was  not  a  national 
weapon  amongst  the  Romans,  the 
battalions  of  archers  were  generally 
furnished  by  the  allies.  (Obb,  Sail. 
Tac  &c.)  The  illustration  repre- 
sents a  German  archer  from  the 
column  of  Antoninus. 

2.  Sagittearii  equites  {hntoro^irai). 
Mounted  bowmen.  Tao.  Atm.  IL 
16.    Curt  V.  4.    See  Hippotoxota. 

SAGIT'TO  (to(c^).  To  shoot 
with  a  bow  and  arrows;  an  art 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  sports 
of  the  field  or  exercises  of  skill.  The 
illustration,  from  a  fictile  Tase»  repre- 
sents one  of  three  Greek  youths 
shooting  at  a  cock  tied  on  the  top  of 
a  column  (one  of  whom  is  kneeling 
in  the  same  position  as  tlie  figure  #. 
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Pharetratus,  p.  499. )i  and  shows     Epist  ap,  Vopisc.   AureL  7.)    The 


the  precise  manner  of  handling  the 
how,  fixing  the  arrow,  drawing  it  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  of  directing  its 
coarse  by  projecting  the  forefinger  of 
the  left  hand  along  the  shaft;  thos 
graphically  illustrating  the  various 
passages  which  describe  the  process 
i— ««rtK)  aptare  sagittas  (Virg.  jEjl 
X.  131.);  tmponere  (Ov.  Met  viii. 
381.);  dirigere  (Claud,  iv.  Cons. 
Honor.  530.)  &c 

SAG'M A  iffdyfM).  A  pack-saddle 
made  on  a  frame,  and  employed  for 
aompter  horses  and  beasts  of  burden, 
to  receive  the  panniers  or  loaded 
goods,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  ordinary  riding-pad  iephippium\ 
which  was  soft  and  stuffed,  and  had 
no  tree  ( Veg.  Vet.  iii.  59.  1 .    Isidor. 


Ori^,  XX.  16.  5.).  The  example  is 
copied  from  a  Pompeian  painting; 
and  similar  saddles  are  also  exhibited 
on  the  column  of  Tngan.  The  frame 
projecting  from  the  side  is  intended 
to  receive  the  lowest  packages,  and 
thns  constitute  a  broad  base  for 
piling  np  the  goods  all  round. 

SAGMA'RIUS.  A  horse,  mule, 
or  other  beast  of  burden,  who  carries 
a  load  upon  the  pack-saddle  (sagmd) 
as  described  onder  the  last  word. 
(Lamprid.  Ehg,  4.     Anrel.  Imp.  in 


annexed  illustration   is  copied  from 
the  column  of  Trajan. 

SAGOCHLAM'YS.  A  particular 
kind  of  military  cloak  introduced 
under  the  empire,  which,  as  the  name 
implies,  must  have  possessed  some 
property  common  to  the  Greek 
chlamys^  and  the  Roman  or  foreign 
saaum.  (Valer.  in  Epist.  ap.  Trebell. 
Claud.  14.)  Both  the  figures  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  one  of  whom  re- 
presents a  foreign  soldier  in  the 
Roman  service,  and  the  other  a  cap- 
tive youth  of  the  same  nation,  wear 
an  outer  cloak  of  very  peculiar 
fashion,  repeatedlv  occurring  on  the 
column  of  Antonmus.  It  is  formed 
by  two  square  pieces  of  cloth,  fastened 
together  over  each  shoulder  by 
brooches ;  so  that  one  of  the  parts  de- 
pends in  front  of  the  person,  the  other 


in  a  corresponding  manner  at  the 
back ;  the  square  form,  the  length  of 
the  drapery,  the  manner  of  adjusting, 
and  the  general  appearance  presented 
by    it,   conveying   many    points   of 
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resemblance  to  the  two  articles  of 
attire  compounded  in  the  present 
name,  as  will  be  apparent  by  referring 
to  the  figures  which  illustrate  those 
terms  respectively  ;  and,  as  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  a  garment  so  singular 
as  the  one  above  delineated  must 
have  been  called  by  a  name  of  its 
own,  while  no  other  occurs  in  the 
language  so  appropriate  as  the  one 
affixed,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
infer  that  it  is  the  true  one. 

SAGULA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
tagulum.     Suet  Vit.  11. 

SAG'ULUM.  Diminutive  of 
Saoun;  the  diminutive  sometimes 
implying  fineness  of  texture,  as  well 
as  reduction  in  size,  a  thin  or  fine 
sagum^  as  well  as  a  small  one.  Suet. 
Aug.  26.  Liv.  vii.  34.  SiL  Ital.  iv. 
515.  xvii.  527. 

SAG'  UM  and  -US  {<riyos,  i^pmlsy 
Properly  a  Celtic  word,  the  original 
of  our  "shag,**  and  adopted  in  the 
same  sense  by  the  Romans  to  desig- 
nate a  mantle  made  of  coarse  wool, 
or  of  goat's  hair,  with  the  nap  left  on. 
It  consisted  of  a  square,  or  at  least 
rectangular,  piece  of  cloth  (Afran. 
ap.  Charis,  1.  81.),  which  when  off 
the  person  could  be  spread  out  like  a 
sheet  (Suet.  Otko,  2.),  but  when  put 
on  was  folded  in  two  and  fastened  by 
a  brooch  (Jibula,  Varro  ap.  Non.  «.  v. 
p.  538.,  whence  sagum  fibulaiorium. 
Trebell.  Poll.  Trig.  Tyrann.  10.),  or 
tied  in  a  knot  (nodus,  and  woodcut 
M.  V.)  on  the  top  of  the  left  shoulder, 
the  brooch  being  fixed  through  one 
edge  of  Uie  drapery  at  the  distance  of 
about  one  third  from  each  of  the  cor- 
ners, so  that  the  left  arm  and  side 
were  covered  and  protected,  the  right 
being  left  open  and  free,  while  the 
two  upper  comers  fell  upon  the 
breast  and  arm,  and  the  two  lower 
ones  depended  before  and  behind  on 
the  level  of  the  knees,  as  is  plainly 
exhibited  by  the  annexed  figure, 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  Museum  at 
Verona,  representing  a  lictor  in  the 
9agumj  which  was  his  appropriate 
costume  when  in  attendance  upon  the 


governor  of  a  province.  (Cic  ui  Ptf. 
23.)  As  the  sagum  was  more  es- 
pecially a  military  costume,  both  for 


the  officers  and  common  soldiers,  it 
was  for  that  very  reason  assumed  by 
the  citizens  generally  instead  of  the 
cumbrous  and  stately  toga,  in  times 
of  tumult  or  threatened  invasion ; 
whence  such  expressions  as  saga 
sumere — tit  sagis  esse  —  ad  saga  ire 
—  are  always  indicative  of  turbulent 
and  troubled  times  or  of  a  state  of 
actual  warfare.  Ces.  B.  C  i.  75. 
Sallust  Fragm.  ap.  Non.  s.  v.  p.  538. 
Cic  PhiL  viii.  11.     Liv.  Epit.  72. 

2.  A  saddle-cloth;  composed  of 
coarse  shag 

placed  under  the 
tree-saddle  (sdla 
hajulatoria)  or 
the  pack-saddle 
(jsagma),  to  pre- 
vent the  hard 
substance  from  -« 
galling  the  animal's  back  (Veget 
VeL  iii.  59.  2.),  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  illustration  fhmi  a  painting 
at  Herculaneum. 

SAL'GAMA(r&<(X/iar«).  PieUesi 
made  from  roots,  herbs,  fmit,  &c, 
potted  down  and  preserved  in  brine. 
Columell.  X.  117.     Id.  xii.  4.  4. 

SALGAMA'RIUS  {if^tmrHis). 
One  who  makes  and  deals  in  pickles 
isaigamd)  of  the  kind  lait  dMoribed. 
ColomelL  xiL  44.  I. 
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ficial  fountain  in  which  the  water  is 
made  to  shoot  forth  or  leap  up  by  the 
force  of  its  own  pressure,  in  passing 


because  the  priest  is  engaged  at  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  some 
victory.  The  lower  figures,  from  an 
engraved    gem,   which    is    inscribed 


through  a  small  tube  (sipho)  which 
gives  it  vent  (Cic.  Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  2. 
Vitruv.  viil  6.  2.  Ulp.  Big.  19.  1. 
15.)  Agrippa  formed  one  hundred 
and  five  of  these  fountains  in  the  city 
of  Rome  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvL  24.  § 
9.),  and  the  illustration  exhibits  one 
still  remaining  in  the  fuller's  estab- 
lishment at  Pompeii. 

SAL' II  (SoAfoi).  The  Salii; 
twelve  priests  of  Mars  Gradivus,  who 
had  the  custody  of  the  anct/ia,  or 
sacred  shields.  Their  costume  con- 
sisted of  an  embroidered  tunic,  girt 
roand  the  waist  with  a  broad  military 
belt  of  bronze  (Cingulum,  4.);  or 
possibly  covered  by  a 
breastplate  (Pecto- 
bale),  which  seems 
more  probable ;  and 
the  irabea  for  an  out- 
ward mantle.  On 
their  heads  a  pointed 
bonnet  (Apex)  ;  a 
short  sword  suspended 
from  the  left  side,  a 
shield  upon  the  left 
arm,  and  in  the  right 
hand  a  spear  or  a 
wand  with  which  they 
struck  the  sacred  shields  as  they  were 
being  carried  through  the  city  by 
their  ministers  suspended  from  a 
pole.  (Liv.  i.  20.  Dionys.  ii.  70.) 
Most  of  these  particulars  are  illus- 
trated by  the  annexed  woodcuts ; 
the  first  of  which,  from  a  Roman 
bas-relief,  exhibits  the  apex,  trabea, 
and  wand  above  mentioned;  a  branch 
of  laurel  is  carried  in  the  left  hand. 


with  Etruscan  characters,  exhibit  the 
embroidery  on  the  drapery,  the  sa- 
cred shields,  and  the  method  of 
carrying  them  in  procession. 

SALIL'LUM  (Catull.  xxiii.  19.). 
Diminutive  of  Salinun. 

SALFNiE  (oAoT^wv).  Places  or 
pits  in  which  salt  is  made.  Plin. 
H,  N.  xxxi.  39. 

SALINA'TOR  (6\oTrry6s).  One 
who  prepares  or  makes  salt ;  thus 
salinator  ararius  (Ennius  ap,  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  ^n.  iv.  244.)  is  one  who 
leased  from  the  government  the  privi- 
lege of  making  and  selling  salt. 

SALFNUM.  A  salt-cellar;  both 
for  holding  the  salt  which  was 
sprinkled  over  the  altar  at  a  sacrifice, 
and  that  which  was  used  at  meals. 
It  usually  consisted  of  a  cup  standing 
in  a  dish  or  a  saucer ;  and,  from  being 
employed  at  the  domestic  sacrifice, 
was  regarded  as  an  object  of  vene- 
ration in  the  family ;  so  much  so, 
that  persons  even  of  slender  means 
were  ambitious  to  possess  one  of 
silver,  if  they  could  contrive  to  pur- 
chase it.  Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  3.  Liv. 
xxvi.  36.     Hor.  Od,  ii.  16.  13. 

SALISA'TOR  or  SALISS  A'TOR. 
One  who  forbodes  the  occurrence  of 
good  or  evil  f^om  the  sensible  pul- 
sation or  palpitation  of  any  part  of 
his  body.     Isidor.  Orig.  viii.  9.  29. 

SALISUB'SULUS.  A  dancing 
Salian ;  an  epithet  given  to  the  priests 
of  Mars  (Catull.  xviL  5.),  in  allusion 
to  the  dance  which  they  performed 
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on  certaio  festivals,  as  described  a. 
Saltatio,  ii.  3. 

SALPICTA  or  SALPIS'TA 
(aoKwtyKrfiSf  aoKwurrfis),  (Jul.  Firm, 
viii.  21.  Vopisc.  Carin.  19.)  A 
word  coined  from  the  Greek,  for 
which  the  Latin  term  is  Tubicen; 
which  see. 

SALSAMENTA'RIUS  (rapixo^ 
w^\ris).  A  dealer  in  salted  fish. 
Auct  ad  Herenn,  iv.  54.  Macrob. 
Sat  vii.  3. 

SALSAMEN'TUM.  The  brine 
or  pickle  used  for  salting  fish  (Cic 
Div,  ii.  57.) ;  whence  also  the  salted 
fish  itself;  Greek  rdpixos.  Terent 
Adeiph.  iii.  3.  26. 

SALTA'TIO  (6pxn<ris,  x^vais). 
A  dancing,  or  a  dance;  under  which 
term  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Italy  designated  four  different 
kinds  of  exercises  having  little  in 
common  with  one  another,  beyond  the 
circumstance  that  the  motions  of  the 
performers  in  all  of  them  were  ac- 
companied and  regulated  by  strains 
of  music  or  a  chorus  of  voices  :  viz. 

I.  Religious  dances;  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  slow  and  stately 
movements  round  the  altar,  without 
any  violence  of  gesture  or  attempt  at 
gymnastic  dexterity,  and  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  ceremonial  accompanied 
by  music,  than  what  is  implied 
by  our  term  dance;  consequently, 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  free- 
bom  citizens  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ranks,  even  the  highest,  took  a  part 
in  these  exhibitions,  without  any  dis- 
paragement to  the  gravity  of  their 
characters  or  dignity  of  position. 
Quint  i.  11.  18.  Macrob.  Sat.  ii. 
10.     Serv.  ad  Virg.  Bucd,  v.  73. 

II.  Gymnastic  or  war  dances; 
which  served  as  a  training  for  the 
field  and  a  stimulus  to  military  va- 
lour, like  the  dances  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  and  the  Indians  of  North 
America.  Amongst  these  are  enu- 
merated:— 

1.  Saltatio  Corybantum.  The 
Corybantiau  dance,  more  especially 
peculiar  to  the  natives  of  Phrygia 


.  and  Crete ;  which  possessed  a  mixed 
!  character  between  the  religious,  mili- 
I  tary,  and    mimetic    exhibiUoiis,  the 
I  performers  being  armed,  and  boond- 
I  ing  about  with  wild  and  violent  ges- 
tures while  striking  their  shields  and 
swords  together,  to  imitate  the  noise 
made  by  the  Corybantes,  when  en- 
deavouring to  stifie  the  cries  of  the 
infant  Zeus,  in  the  island  of  Crete. 
(Lucian,  Salt  8.     Strabo,  x.  3.  21.) 
It  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  annexed  figures,  from  a  Greek 


bas-relief  in  the  Vatican.     The  entire 

composition  now  remaining  contains 

six  figures,  all  in  the  same  attitude  as 

,  the    pair    here   introduced;    but  as 

j  neither  of  the  two  outside  ones  has  a 

I  vis-a-vis,  it  is  evident  that  the  marble 

I  is  only  a  fragment  which  originally 

formed  part  of  a  longer  frieze,  in- 

I  eluding  a  greater  nomber   of  per- 

,  formers. 

,      2.  Saltatio  Pifrrhica,    The  Pyrrhic 
dance;    described  and  illustrated  s, 
.  Ptrrhica. 

I  3.  Saltatio  Saliorum,  A  dance 
performed  by  the  Salii,  or  priests  of 
Mars  (Quint  L  11.  18.X  daring  the 
ceremony  of  carrying  the  sacred 
shields  (ancilia)  through  the  city  of 
Rome.  We  have  no  representation 
of  this  performance ;  bat  it  may  be 
inferred  from  a  passage  of  Seneca 
(£/>.  15.),  that  the  motions  exhibited 
by  these  priests  resembled  the  act  of 
leaping  and  jumping,  more  than 
graceful  or  measured  steps,  for  he 
compares  them  to  the  stamping  and 
jumping  of  fbUers  (jolfw  /kuemimt) 
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upon  the  clothes  they  are  engaged  in 
cleaning,  as  explained  and  exhibited 
by  the  text  and  wood-cut  at  p.  304. ; 
but  they  evinced  a  considerable 
degree  of  muscular  strength  and 
agility. 

4.  Saitatio  bellicrepa,  A  Roman 
dance  of  a  military  character,  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Romulus,  in 
commemoration  of  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  and  as  a  ceremonial  for 
averting  a  similar  calamity  fVom  his 
own  people.     Festus,  s.  v. 

III.  Mimetic  dances ;  in  which  the 
performers  represent  certain  events 
and  actions  by  mere  gesticulation  and 
movements  of  the  body,  to  a  musical 
accompaniment,  but  without  the  aid 
of  the  voice,  like  the  actors  in  a 
modem  ballet  These  exhibitions 
would  in  our  day  be  classed  under 
the  name  of  acting  in  dumb  show,  for 
dancing,  in  our  sense  of  the  term, 
had  no  place  in  it,  the  performance  ' 
consisting  in  expressive  movements 
of  the  features,  body,  arms,  and 
hands,  rather  than  the  feet  Macrob. 
Sat  ii.  7.  Suet  Cal  57.  Nero.  54. 
Tit  7.   Ov.  A.  Am,  i.  595. 

IV.  Operatic  dances;  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  as  applied  by  our- 
selves; intended  as  an  exhibition  of 


grace,  agility,  and  strength,  in  which 
the  movements  of  the  feet  and  body 
perform  the  essential  part,  without 
any  direct  attempt  at  mimetic  repre- 
sentation, as  exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed group,  from  a  fictile  vase. 
Such  performances  were  chiefly  ex-  ' 
hibited    for    the  amosement  of  the 


guests  at  great  banquets ;  and  nume- 
rous representations  of  the  persons 
who  performed  in  them,  both  male 
and  female,  have  been  found  amongst 
the  paintings  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  all  showing  the  great  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  which  the  art  of 
mere  dancing  was  advanced  by  the 
ancient  artistes. 

SALTA'TOR  (6px'n<rrhs  woprdfu- 
fios).  A  dancer;  only  of  mimetic 
dances  on  the  stage  (Saltatio  III.), 
or  of  operatic  dancers  at  banquets 
and  public  places  (Saltatio  IV.); 
not  the  performer  in  a  religious,  nor 
in*a  war-dance  (Saltatio  I.  and  II.); 
the  two  former  being  regarded  by 
the  Romans  as  a  degrading  or  un- 
becoming employment,  but  the  two 
latter  in  nowise  derogatory.  Hence 
the  term  always  contains  an  implied 
sense  of  contempt  or  reproach.  Cic. 
Mur,  6.  Id.  Off.  1.  42.  Macrob.  Sat 
u.  10. 

SALTATRFCULA.  Diminutive 
of  Saltatrix  ;  the  diminutive  con- 
veying a  notion  of  disparagement 
Aul.  Gell.  i.  5. 

SALTA'TRIX  (6px-fl<rrpia),  A 
dancing  girl;  a  class  of  women  com- 
mon in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy,  as 
now  in  the  East,  of  indifferent  morals 


but  considerable  personal  beauty, 
who  hired  themselves  out  to  dance  at 
great  banquets  and  entertainments 
for  the  amusement  of  the  guests. 
(Cic  Pis.  8.  Ammian.  xiv.  6.  19. 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  10.)  Females  of 
4  D 
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this  description  are  frequently  repre- 
sented   in  the   Pompeian   paintings, 
from    one    of   which    the    annexed 
figure  is  copied  ;    mostly  furnished 
with  a  large  and  transparent  piece  of  j 
drapery,  which  is  sometimes  wrapped  , 
in  graceful  folds  round  the  person, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  example,  allowed  ' 
to  expand  itself  as  a  partial  veil,  and  < 
at  others  entirely  removed  from  the 
figure,  and  carried  floating  in  the  air, 
so  as  to  leave  the  hody  altogether  ex-  j 
posed  to  the  gaze  of  the  spectators,  —  ! 
a  scandal  which  is  not  to  he  ascribed  ' 
to  the  caprice  of  the  artist,  but  which, 
at  least  under  the  corruptions  of  the  • 
Imperial  age,  was  actually  practised.  ! 
TertuU.  de  Spectac.  p.  269.  I 

SALTUA'RIUS.    Strictly,  a  slave  ' 
charged  with  the  superintendance  of  \ 
a  tract  of  woodland  and  pasture  (sal- 
tus),  whom  we  might  call  &  forester 
or  ranger  (Inscript  ap.  Orelli,  1599.);  ' 
but  the  word  is  mostly  applied  in  a  i 
more  general  sense  to  designate  the 
steward  of  a  landed  estate,  who  per-  ' 
formed  the  same  duties,  and  stood  in 
a  similar    relation    to   the    country  i 
tenants  of  his  master,  as  the  insularins  \ 
in  the  city  ;  ue.  he  had  the  general  ' 
superintendance    of  the    lands    and  ' 
farms,   attended  to  the  letting  and  i 
keeping  up  of  repairs,  that  the  pro- 
perty might  not  be  wilfully  or  care-  | 
lessly  deteriorated.     Pet  Sat  53.  9.  . 
Pomp.  Dig.  7.  8.   16.  African.  Dig,  \ 
32.  1.  68. 

SALUTIGER'ULI  sc.  pueri.     A  ; 
class  of  slaves  whose  occupation  con-  I 
sisted  in  carrying  out  complimentary 
messages,    salutations,    &c.,    to    the 
friends  and    acquaintances  of  their 
masters.     Plant.  AuL  iiL  5.  28. 

SAMBU'C A  (<ra/i€«5io;).  A  stringed 
instrument  with  chords  of  different 
lengths  and  substance,  similar  to  our 
harp.  (Scipio  African,  ap.  Macrob. 
Sat.  ii.  10.  Persius  v.  95.  Porphyr. 
in  PtcL  Harm.)  It  was  sometimes 
of  small  dimensions,  like  the  Welsh 
harp ;  at  others  a  large  and  powerful 
instrument,  like  our  own,  and  highly 
ornamented,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 


example,  from  an  Egyptian  painting, 


now  well-known  as  Bruce*s  harp, 
who  first  made  it  public 

2.  A  military  engine  employed  for 
scaling  walls.  (Festus  s.v.  Veg. 
Mil  iv.  21.  Vitruv.  x.  16.  9.)  In 
the  absence  of  any  representation  of 
the  machine,  we  may  easily  conceive 
its  use  and  character  from  the  above 
figure,  as  a  moveable  platform  raised 
up  and  down  b^  a  number  of  ropes 
attached  to  pullies  on  the  top  of  the 
frame,  like  the  strings  of  a  harp. 

SAMBU'CINA  and  SAMBUCIS'- 
TRIA  (ffaftevKiirrpia).  A  female 
harpist  (Plant  Stick,  ii.  3.  57.); 
mostly  a  foreign  woman  of  Egyptian 
or  Asiatic  race.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6.) 
When  playing,  they  either  stood  up- 
right, in  the  position  of  the  preceding 


figure,  or  knelt  and  sat  opon  their 
hams,  as  in  the  annexed  example, 
which  represents  an  Egyptian  per- 
former, from  the  tombs  Sueni  Has- 
san. 
SAMNFTE&    A  cla«  of  gladi- 
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ators  (Cic.  Sext.  64.),  who  wore  the 
same  kind  of  armour  as  the  Samnite 
soldiers,  viz.  a 
close  helmet  with 
wings  (ptnme)  at 
the  sides  (Varro, 
L.  L.  V.  142.),  a 
shieldof  the  kind 
called  scutum,  a 
greave  (ocrea)  on 
the  left  leg  (Liv. 
iz.  40.)  ;  and  a 
piece  of  armour 
or  armlet  {mam- 
coj  Juv.  vi.  256.) 
on  the  right  arm, 

which  was  not  protected  by  the  shield. 
Most  of  these  particulars  are  distinctly 
visible  in  the  annexed  figure,  from  a 
bas-relief  in  stucco,  on  a  tomb  at 
Pompeii,  which  from  that  circum- 
stance is  believed  to  represent  a  gla- 
diator of  the  class  in  question.  It 
will,  however,  be  observed  that  both 
the  legs  are  furnished  with  greaves, 
instead  of  the  left  one  only,  as  ex- 
presslv  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Juve- 
nal (//.«?.)  ;  but  since  the  original  has 
entirely  perished,  in  consequence  of 
the  fragile  nature  of  the  material  in 
which  it  was  formed ;  and  had,  more  • 
over,  suffered  from  time  before  it 
was  first  discovered,  it  will  not  be 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  Mazois, 
the  artist  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  design,  has  added  the  greave 
to  the  right  leg  to  make  both  match, 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  fact,  or,  per- 
haps, misled  by  the  corrosions  of  the 
stucco. 

S  A  ND  ALIGER'UL  JE.  Female 
slaves  who  carried  their  mistresses' 
dress  slippers  (sancUdia)  when  they 
went  out.     Plant  Trin.  ii.  1.  29. 

SANDA'LIUM  {aoMXiov,  adt^a- 
Xo¥).  A  highly-ornamented  slipper 
worn  hj  the  ladies  of  Greece,  from 
whom  It  was  adopted  by  those  of 
Rome.  (Terent  Eun,  v.  7.  4.  Tur- 
piL  ap.  Non.  s.  Priores,  p.  427.)  In 
character  it  appears  to  have  possessed 
an  intermediate  form  between  the 
calceolus  and  the  solea,  having  a  sole 


and  upper  leather  over  the  toes  and 
front  half  of  the  foot,  but  leaving  the 
heel  and  back  part 
uncovered,  like  a  mo- 
dem slipper;  and  to  ^^^^^B^j^ 
this  part  it  is  probable 
that  a  strap  or  a  sandal,  as  it  is  now 
called,  was,  sometimes  at  least,  at- 
tached to  fasten  it  over  the  instep. 
The  use  of  it  was  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  female  sex ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  example  here  introduced, 
which  also  shows  the  manner  of  de- 
corating the  upper  leather,  is  worn 
by  a  female  in  a  Roman  bas-relief; 
another,  of  precisely  similar  form, 
is  met  with  on  the  feet  of  a  female 
figure  in  one  of  the  Pompeian  paint- 
ings.    Mu8.  Borb.  vii.  39. 

SANDAP'ILA.  A  coarse  and 
common  kind  of  coffin  or  bier,  in 
which  the  corpses  of  indigent  people 
and  of  malefactors  were  carried  out 
to  burial.  Fulgent,  s.  v.  Suet  Z>om.  17. 

SANDAPILA'RIUS.  One  who 
carries  out  the  bier  called  sandapUa. 
Sidon.  Ep.  ii.  8. 

SANGUIC'ULUS.  A  sort  of 
black  pudding,  made  with  the  blood 
of  a  kid.     Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  58. 

S  A  N'  N  I  O.  Literally  one  who 
grins  or  makes  grimaces;  whence  a 
stage  buffoon,  who 
endeavours  to  excite 
the  merriment  of  the 
spectators  by  any  kind 
of  grotesque  gesture, 
ridiculous  manner,  or 
distortion  of  the  face 
and  body,  in  the  man- 
ner exhibited  by  the 
annexed  figure,  re- 
presenting a  perform- 
er of  the  kind  de- 
scribed, from  an  en- 
graved gem.     Cic.  Or.  ii.  61. 

SAP' A  (?4^Ma»  fftpcuQy).  Must,  or 
new  wine  boiled  down  to  one  third  of 
its  original  quantity  (Plin.  H,  N.  xiv. 
11.),  employed  principally  for  season- 
ing and  strengthening  other  wine. 
Columell.  xii.  19. 

SARABAI/LA    and    SARA- 
4  D  2 
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BA'RA  (ffopdgaXJM  and  -eapa). 
Long  and  loose  trowsers  (fluxa  ac 
ainuoMf  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  23.) 
reaching  from  the 
waist  to  the  instep, 
-worn  by  the  Par- 
thians  (Pablius 
ap.  Isidor.  /.  c), 
Medes  (Tertull. 
Pall.  4. ),  and  some 
others  of  the  Asi- 
atics ;  and  also 
by  the  Northern 
people,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  annexed  figure  of  a  Ger- 
man auxiliary  on  the  column  of  Tnyan. 

SA'PO  i<rdwt»v).  A  Celtic  or 
German  word,  containing  the  ele- 
ments of  the  low  German  sepe^  and 
our  soap^  but  indicating  an  article  of 
different  character,  both  in  quality 
and  use,  from  what  is  now  understood 
by  that  term ;  inasmuch  as  the  ancient 
sapo  was  not  made  for  washing,  but 
as  a  pommade  for  tinging  the  hair  of 
a  light  brown  colour.  It  was  com- 
posed with  goat's  tallow  and  beech 
wood  ashes,  the  most  approved 
quality  being  manufactured  by  its 
inventors  the  Germans,  the  next  best 
in  Gaul.  It  was  made  up  into  balls, 
and  imported  at  Rome  for  the  use 
of  women  and  young  fashionables, 
amongst  whom  light  hair  was  con- 
sidered extremely  beautiful,  as  it  is 
by  their  descendants  of  the  present 
time.  Plin.  H.  N,  xxviii.  51.  Com- 
pare Mart  viii.  33.  20.  Id.  xiv.  26. 
Beckman,  History  of  Inventions,  vol. 
ii.  p.  92.     Lond.  1846. 

SARA'PIS  (adpawis),  A  tunic 
worn    exclusively  by  Uie   kings   of  '.. 


Persia,  which  had  a  sort  of  reddish- 
purple    tint    (jpurpureusf    irofupCptos) 


decorated  with  a  stripe  of  white  down 
the  front  (/ic<r^cvKor),  as  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  annexed  illustratioii, 
representmg  Darius  at  the  battle  of 
Issus,  from  the  celebrated  moaaic  of 
Pompeii,  in  which  the  shades  of 
colour  are  tinted  as  described. 
Plant  Pcen.  v.  5.  33.  Compare 
Curt  iii.  3.  28.     Hesych.  «.  v. 

SAR'CINA.  A  pack  or  Inmdle  of 
things  collected  together  and  made 
up  into  a  lump  for 
the  convenience  of 
carriage  by  men, 
beasts  of  burden,  or 
in  vehicles  (Pet 
Sat  117.  11. 
PhjBdr.  il  7.  Hirt  B,  Afr.  75.),  as 
contradistinguished  from  fasciA,  a 
bundle  tied  up  into  a  ftiggot  The 
example  is  from  the  column  of 
Tn^an,  and  shows  the  way  in  which 
the  ancient  packs  are  uniformly  re- 
presented when  tied  up. 

2.  The  personal  baggage  belonging 
to,  and  carried  by,  a  Roman  on  the 
march ;  viz.  his 
arms,  clothes,  ra- 
tions for  a  certain 
number  of  days, 
and  the  utensils  for 
cooking  them;  as 
contradistinguished 
from  impedimenta^ 
the  baggage  of  the 
entire  army.  Cns. 
B,  G.  i.  24.  Id.  B.  C.  iil  76.  Hirt 
B.  Afr.  7 5.  The  illustration  represents 
a  Roman  soldier,  with  his  baggage 
as  described,  on  the  column  of  Tngan. 

SARCINA'LIS  «nd  SARCI- 
NA'RIUS.  A  fNicA-Aorse,  or  other 
animal,  which 
carries  a  load  on 
his  back,  made 
up  into  the  form 
of  a  sarcinOf  i 
exhibited  b^  the  I 
annexed  illns-  I 
tration  fh>m  the  I 
arch  of  Constan- 
tine.  C»s.  B.  C. 
L  81.     Ammian.  xv.  &  xxix.  5. 
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SARCINA'TOR.  One  whose 
trade  consists  in  mending  and  rejiairing 
garments  (Lacil.  Sat  xxviii.  33. 
Plaut  Aul.  iii.  5.  41.  Paul.  Dig,  47. 
2.  82.) ;  not  a  tailor,  in  our  sense  of 
that  word,  for  the  garments  of  the 
ancients  did  not  require  to  be  cut  out 
and  fitted  like  our  own,  the  outer 
ones  being  chiefly  formed  by  a  large 
rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  the  under- 
neath ones  of  two  or  more  breadths 
of  similar  shape,  merely  sewed  to- 
gether at  the  sides  and  top,  excepting 
where  openings  were  left  for  the  arms 
and  head  to  come  through.  By  such 
means,  and  the  practice  of  weaving 
rotmd  upon  an  upright  loom,  all  the 
varieties  of  habiliments  exhibited  in 
the  course  of  these  pages  could  be 
produced. 

SARCINA'TRIX.  A  female 
who  exercises  the  same  trade  as  the 
Mrctfiator,  that  of  mending  and  re> 
pairing  garments.  Varro,  ap,  Non. 
M,  V,  p.  56.     Cajus,  Dig.  15.  I.  27. 

SARCIN'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
Sarcina. 

SARCOPH'AGUS  (<rapKo<payo$y 
Literally  carnivorous,  whence  the 
name  was  given  to  a  particular  kind 
of  limestone  quarried  at  Assos  in 
Troas,  and  remarkable  for  possessing 
the  peculiar  power  of  consuming  or 
eating  away  the  flesh  and  bones,  with 
the  exception  of  the  teeth,  of  a  body 
enclosed  within  it,  in  the  short  period 
of  forty  days.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvi. 
27.)  On  account  of  this  property  it 
was  extensively  employed  for  making 
coffins,  when  the  corpse  was  buried 
entire  without  burning ;  and  thence 
the  term  came  to  be  used  in  a  general 
sense  for  any  kind  of  coffin  or  tomb, 
without  regard  to  the  materials  of 
which  it  was  made.    Juv.  x.  172. 

SARCULA'TIO.  The  act  of 
hoeing  or  earthing  up  round  the  roots 
of  young  plants  and  crops  with  the 
aarculum,     Pallad.  iii.  24.  6. 

SAR'CULUM  and  -US  ((TKoX/f). 
A  hoe,  of  a  lighter  and  smaller 
description  than  the  ligoi  employed 
chiefly  for  weeding  in  fields  and  gar- 


dens (PUn.  H.  N.  xviiL  65.  §  2.  Id. 
xix.  33.  Columell.  ii.  11.  10.);  and 
in  mountain  districts,  where  the  soil  is 
usually  of  little  depth,  and  the  in- 
equalities of  surface  forbid  the  use  of 
a  plough,  the  sarculum  was  employed 
instead  of  that  implement.  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xviii.  49.  §  2.)    The  example 


is  copied  from  a  Roman  bas-relief  re- 
presenting a  race  in  the  circus ;  and 
an  accessory  of  the  same  kind  is  com- 
monly introduced  by  the  ancient 
sculptors  in  scenes  of  this  description, 
where  it  was  used  for  hoeing  out  a 
trench  across  that  part  of  the  arena  in 
which  athletic  contests  were  con- 
ducted, as  explained  s.  Scamma. 

2.  Sarculum  bicome  (Pallad.  i.  43. 
3.).  A  two-pronged  hoe,  specially 
called  BiDENS ;  where  see  the  illus- 
tration. 

SARIS'SA  (<rc^Mr<ro).  A  pike 
peculiar  to  the  infantry  of  the  Mace- 
j  donian  phalanx  (Li v.  ix.  19.),  of  pro- 
digious length  (Id.  xxxviii.  7.),  not 
less  than  18  or  20  feet  (Polyb.  xviiL 
12.),  and  of  a  similar  description  to 
the  contusy  only  much  longer  (Veg. 
Mil.  iii.  24.).  A  proximate  notion  of 
the  general  character  and  dimensions 
of  this  weapon,  the  longest  and  most 
ponderous  of  the  class  of  spears  in  use 
amongst  the  ancients,  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  referring  to  the  figure  of  the 
contus  carried  by  Alexander  at  p.  200. 

SARISSOPH'ORUS  (aap»«r«ro- 

<p6po5).  Armed  with  the  sarisea;  a 
title  given  to  the  soldiers  who  formed 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  to  whom 
that  weapon  was  peculiar.  Li  v. 
xxxvl  18.  Curt  iv.  15.  Polyb.  xii. 
20.  2. 

SARRA'CULUM.  Ammian.xxxi. 
2.  18.     Diminutive  of 

SARR A'CUM.  A  particular  kind 
of  wagon  or  cart,  of  forei^  origin, 
but  adopted  into  Italy  (Sisenn.  op. 
Non.  8.    Carra,  p.   195.    Capitolin. 
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M.  Antonin,  13.),  where  it  was"  com- 
nionly  employed  by  the  agricultural 


pT.l  ■'!'  ^' 

Rfl    |iL,^'~;>^ 

?'o>^i3.v-^ 

population  as  a  conveyance  for  them- 
selves and  families  (Cic.  Fragm.  in 
Pis,  ap.  Quint  viii.  3.  21.),  and  for 
transporting  the  produce  of  their 
farms  to  market.  The  circumstance 
of  its  being  mentioned  by  the  Roman 
authors  in  connexion  with  the  plans- 
trum  (Juv.  ill  254.),  or  as  a  quasi 
synonyme  with  it  (Id.  v.  23.),  indi- 
cates that  it  must  have  had  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  that  parti- 
cular conveyance,  though  at  the  same 
time  with  some  difference  from 
it;  hence  the  inducement  for  pro- 
posing the  figure  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  illustration  as  a  genuine 
example  of  a  sarracunu  It  is  copied 
fn)m  a  painting  representing  a  group 
of  country  people  in  the  market-place 
of  Herculaneum,  and  possesses  two 
principal  qualities  which  characterize 
a  genuine  plaustntm  :■  viz.  a  thick 
platform  of  boarding  placed  upon  a 
pair  of  solid  wheels  (tympana)  instead 
of  radiated  ones  {rot€e%  but  differs 
from  it  in  the  essential  particular, 
that  it  has  a  regular  body  with  close 
sides  affixed  to  the  platform  instead 
of  a  mere  basket  placed  upon  it,  or 
an  open  railing,  or  nothing  at  all,  as 
was  usual  with  that  kind  of  wagon, 
and  will  be  perceived  by  referring 
to  the  article  and  illustration  s. 
Plaustrum. 

SARRFTIO  or  SARFTIO.  The 
act  of  hoeing  out  weeds  from  young 
plants  and  crops.  (Colimiell.  ii.  11.  4. 
Plin.  H.  iV.  xviii.  50.)     It  was  per- 


formed with  the  sarculum ;  but  differs 
from  sarcvlatioy  which  expresses  the 
hoeing  up  of  earth  to  the  plant ;  and 
from  runcaiioy  which  expresses  the 
weeding  and  thinning  wilJi  the  hand 
and  the  instrument  termed  rvnco, 

SARRTTOR  or  SARrXOB.  A 
labourer  who  performs  the  tturritia, 
as  just  explained.  Columell.  xL  IS.  1. 

SARRITU'RA.     Same    as    Sab- 


A  kitchen 


RITIO. 

SARTA'GOCt^wov). 
utensil,  believed  to  be 
the  same  as  our  frying- 
pan^  of  which  an  ex- 
ample is  afforded  by  the 
annexed  illustration  from 
an  original  of  bronze, 
discovered  at  Pompeii. 
Plin.  H,  N,  xvi.  22. 
Juv.  X.  64. 

SAR'TOR  (from  sarcio).  Same 
as  Sarcinator.     Non.  «.  v.  p.  7. 

2.  (from  sarrio.)  Same  as  Sab- 
RITOR.     Plant  CapL  iiL  5.  3. 

SAT'RAPA,  SAT'RAPES,  and 
SATRAP'S  (<roTpa»T;j).  A  satrap  ; 
t.  e.  a  Persian  officer  of 
high  rank,  who  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  governor 
of  a  province,  or  viceroy 
for  the  king.  (Quint 
Curt  iii.  13.  Nepos, 
Con.  2.)  One  of  the 
distinctive  badges  of 
these  personages  consist- 
ed in  the  right  of  wear- 
ing a  tall,  stiff,  upright 
cap  (^tiara  recta),  which, 
as  being  worn  by  the 
annexed  'figure,  fh>m  a 
Persepolitan  scolpture, 
induces  the  belief  that  it  represents 
an  officer  of  the  quality  described. 

SAV'ANUM.    SeeSABANUM. 

SAVII/LUM  or  SUAVII/LUM. 
A  sort  of  padding,  made  of  floor, 
cheese,  eggs,  and  honey,  and  served 
up  to  table  in  the  yessel  it  was  cooked 
in,  like  our  paddings  in  a  pie^ish. 
Cato,  n.  R.  84. 

SAXUM  QUADRATUM.  A 
rock  of  volcanic  formation,  termed 
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by  the  Italian  geologists  *Mithoid 
tofo"  (tufa  litoide)j  the  same  as  that 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Capito- 
line  hill,  and  which  received  the 
name  from  the  rectangular  masses 
into  which  its  natural  fissures  divide 
it  All  the  earlier  buildings  ascribed 
to  the  legendary  period  of  the  kings, 
the  underground  dungeon  of  Servius 
Tullius,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  the 
substructions  of  the  Capitolium,  are 
built  of  this  material,  which  in  fact 
was  the  only  one  in  use  until  the 
introduction  of  the  Appian  and  Gabian 
atone,  now  designated  by  the  name  of 
peperino.  It  is  consequently  this 
which  Livy  designates  by  the  name 
of  sajnim  quadratum  (vi.  4.),  when 
speaking  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Capitoline  temple  ;  and  the  same  ma- 
terial is  intended  (x.  23.)  when  he 
says  that  the  road  from  the  Porta 
Capena  to  the  temple  of  Mars  was 
paved  saxo  quadrato;  not  that  the 
stones  were  regularly  squared,  like 
ashlar,  since  the  Romans  always  em- 
ployed polygonal  blocks  for  road 
paving  (see  the  article  and  illustration 
».  Via),  but  that  the  material  used 
was  lithoid  tufo,  instead  of  silex, 
which  in  his  time  was  the  usual  one. 
Brocchi,  Suolo  di  lioma, 

SCABEL/LUM.  Dmiinutive  of 
ScAMMUM  (Quint  i.  4.  12.) ;  a  small 
square  stool,  forming  but  one  step,  or 
consisting  of  a  single  height  (Varro, 
L.  L,  Y.  168.),  employed  as  a  bed- 
step,  when  the  bedstead  was  not  a 


chair  or  seat  for  the  feet  to  i^est  upon  as 


xazic 


j^ 


very  high  one  (Varro,  /.  c.)»  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  illustration  from  a 
Roman  bas-relief. 

2.  (dww69iop).      A    foot-stool,    of 
similar  character,    placed   before   a 


in  the  annexed  example  from  a  Pom- 
peian  paintinff.  Isidor.  Oria.  xx.  11.  8. 
3.  (icpoinr^^ia).  A  musical  instru- 
ment; consisting  of  a  very  thick- 
soled  wooden  shoe  , 
(Pollux,  vii.  87.) 
with  a  deep  fissure 
under  the  toes, 
which,  when  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  of 
the  foot,  emitted  cer- 
tain notes  from  a 
small  machine  of  me- 
tal (compare  Lucian, 
Salt.  83.)  placed  between  its  upper 
and  lower  surfaces.  It  was  worn  by 
the  pipe-player  (ttbicen)  at  the  theatre 
(Pollux,  X.  153.)  ;  and  was  especially 
used  to  give  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  of  an  Act  (Cic. 
CaL  27.);  to  beat  the  time,  and 
make  an  accompaniment  with  other 
instruments.  (Suet  Cal,  54.  August 
de  Mu8.  3.)  Although  some  doubts 
are  entertained  respecting  the  accu- 
racy of  the  interpretation  here  given, 
yet  the  numerous  remaining  repre- 
sentations of  a  contrivance  similar  to 
the  one  exhibited  by  the  woodcut,  ttoxn 
an  ancient  marble  statue,  and  the 
characters  by  whom  it  is  used,  afford 
a  very  strong  evidence  of  its  correct- 
ness. A  terra-cotta  of  the  British 
Museum  shows  a  figure  by  the  side 
of  a  wine-vat  playing  on  the  double 
pipes  {tibuB  pares)  while  he  beats 
time  upon  an  instrument  similar  to 
the  one  engraved  above;  a  marble 
sarcophagus  published  by  Visconti 
(Mus.  Pio  Clem.  v.  tav.  C.)  exhibits 
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a  female  playing  the  Phrygian  pipes 
(tibia  Phrygia)  and  beating  time  upon 
a  similar  mstroment;  and  a  female 
statue  of  the  Capitol  (Mus.  Capito- 
lin,  iii.  36.)  has  the  same  contrivance 
under  her  foot. 

SCA'L^  ((tXi/fto^).  A  ladder;  or 
machine  for  ascending  (from  scando), 
but  used  in  the 
plural  because  it 
was  composed 
by  a  number  of 
separate  steps, 
arranged  one 
over  another 
and  between  two 
uprights,  in  the 
same  manner  as 
practised  at  the 
present  day. 
(SalL  Plin.  Cbbs. 
TaC.  Ov.  Virg.) 
The  illustration 
represents  one  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
in  Tngan's  army  carrying  a  scaling 
ladder  for  the  assault  of  a  Dacian 
fortress. 

2.  A  ship's  ladder^  of  the  same  con- 
struction, but  carried  on  board,  and 
let  down  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
when  required  for  the  conyenience  of 
embarkation  or  disembarkation,  as 
in   the  annexed   example   from   an 


ancient  fresco  painting  discovered  at 
Rome  (Virg.  jEn.  x.  653.  Liv. 
xxvi.  45.) ;  whereas  the  pons,  or 
ship* 8  bridge,  was  a  mere  plank, 
thrown  out  from  the  deck  or  side  of  a 
small  vessel  in  a  horizontal  position 


to  the  top  of  a  quay,  or  a 
nence  on  the  shore  of  con 
height  with  the  vessel  itself 
by  the  illustration  «.  Pons, 
*  3.  A  staircase,  conduct 
the  bottom  to  the  upper  st 
private  house  or  other  edii 
ancient  builders  formed  tl 
cases  much  in  the  same  ir; 
modem  ones,  either  by  fia 
against  a  wall  in  the  interioi 
leave  one  side  open,  like  the 
stairs  of  private  houses  in 
or  on  the  exterior  of  the 
(Liv.  xxxix.  14.),  as  is  sti 
mon  practice  in  Italy  ;  or 
closed  it  altogether  by  side  ^ 
a  staircase  formed  in  the  th: 
a  wall,  so  that  the  person 
or  descending  was  conoea 
the  view  of  all  others  abov 
low,  excepting  only  such  as 
to  be  upon  the  same  flight  wit 
These  were  specially  term* 
staircases  (scake  Grcsca,  V 
Praf.  7.  Aul.  Cell.  x.  1 
ad  Virg.  JEn,  iv.  646.),  and 
nature  of  their  construction 
necessity  be  dark  and  gene: 
row,  which  explains  the  rei 
the  staircase  is  so  often  mei 
a  hiding-place  (Cic.  MiL 
Phil  \l  9.  Hor.  Ep.  il  2 
notion  so  much  at  variai 
modem  usages,  by  which  i 
are  the  most  open  and  pul 
of  the  house,  that  the  comi 
upon  all  the  passages  cited, 
being  acquainted  with  the 
tive  peculiarity  just  descr 
reduced  to  the  expedient  ol 
struing  their  authors  by  su 
one  preposition  for  another, 
person  took  refuge  under  the 
instead  of  upon  it 

4.  At  a  much  later  period 
word  appears  to  have  been 
Latin  one  employed  to  det 
pair  of  stirrups ;  being  first 
m  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  ws 
by  the  emperor  Mauritius  at 
of  the  sixth  century.  It  is  it 
ascertained  that  the  pure  6i 
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llpmaiw  did  not  ride  upon  regular 
saddles,  made  like  oar  own  upon  a 
tree  (see  StUa  equestri8\  hut  only 
upon  pads  (ephippia).  Consequently, 
as  stirrups  were  not  used  until  tbe 
regular  saddle  was  invented,  the  word 
is  not  to  he  regarded  as  pure  I^tinity 
in  this  sense,  nor  as  characteristic  of 
really  ancient  manners,  hut  as  one 
adopted  during  the  period  of  tran- 
sition from  ancient  to  modern  times. 
Mauricii,  Ars  Mil.  ed.  Joh.  Scheffer, 
Upsal,  1664.  p.  22.  and  lih.  ii.  cap.  8. 
p.  64.  Beckman,  History  of  Invert- 
Hans,  Article  "  Stirrups.'* 

SCAL'MUS  {aKa\n6s).  The 
tkoMfl;  a  strong  wooden  stay  on  the 
inside  of  a  vessel  to  wliich  the  oar 
was  attached  by  means  of  a  thong 
{siruppus)  to  keep  it  firm  and  steady 
in  rowing.    (Cic  Brut  53.  Id.  Or,  i. 


38.  Vitruv.  x.  3.  6.)  Being  inside 
the  vessel,  this  object  is  not  apparent 
in  any  ancient  work  of  art;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  formed  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Mediterranean 
galleys  of  the  16th  centurj',  from 
which  the  example  annexed  is  taken. 

SCALPEL'LUM  and  -US 
(fffuXlotf).  Diminutive  of  Scalpeb 
or  ScALPRUM.  A  small  sharp  sur- 
gical knife,  employed  for  cutting 
away  the  proud  flesh  round  a  wound 
(Columell.  vi.  32.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviil 
28.  Cic.  SexL  65.)  ;  and  for  opening 
veins  to  let  blood.   (Cels.  iL  10.) 

SCAL'PER.     Same  as 

SCALTRUM  {fffdXrh  ieo\awriip), 
A  sharp,  cutting  instrument,  em- 
plo^^ed  by  artists  and  mechanics  for  a 
variety  <»  purposes,  and  belonging  to 
the  class  which  we  denominate  chiseU 
or  ceita  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  19.  13.); 
that  is,  which  are  driven  with  a 
mallet,  or,  when  applied  for  cutting 
are   thnut  from  the   person    using 


them,  instead  of  being  drawn  lowardM 
him  ;  though  the  name  was  also 
given  to  several  other  instruments 
ordinarily  used  for  cutting,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  subsequent  para- 
graphs. 

1.  Scalprum  fahrile.  A  common 
chisel,  driven  by  a  mallet  (Liv.  xxvii. 
49.  maUeoadactu7H)o(the 
same  description  with 
those  still  in  use,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed 
examples,  both  from 
originals  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  the  left  hand 
one  being  formed  to  re- 
ceive a  wooden  handle,  like  those 
used  by  carpi.>nters,  the  other  entirely 
of  metal,  like  those  used  by  stime- 
masons. 

2.  A  leather-cutter's, 
maker's  knife  (Hor.  Sat. 
Jul.  Pollux,  vii.  83.)  ; 
of  the  same  form  as 
those  used  for  similar 
purposes  in  our  own 
times,  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  fn>m 
an  original  found  at  Pompeii. 

3.  An  instniment  employiKl  by 
surgeons  (Jul.  Poll.  iv.  181.  x.  141.) 
for  opening  wounds, 
and  cutting  away  parts 
of  the  diseased  flesh 
(Celsus,  viii.  3.  and  4.); 
for  which  purpose  the 
annexed  example,  from 
an  original  found  in 
a  sarin's  shop  at 
Pompeii,  is  supiKised  by 
men  to  have  been  intended. 

4.  A  pen-kni/c;  used  by  the  tran- 
scribers and  copyistH  {lihrttrii)  in  the 
employ  of  private  indi- 
viduals or  of  b<K>ksi'l- 
lers,  for  tempering  the 
reed  pen  {ttrumUt,  caUt- 
mum),  with  which  an 
ancient  MS.  was  writ- 
ten. (Tac.  Ann.  v.  k.  Suet.  IV/W/. 
The  example  is  from  an  original  ex- 
cavated at  Home;  the  haiullo  is  of 
bone,  into  which  tli«*  blade  is  made  Ui 
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shat,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
now  practised. 

5.  A  particular  part  of  the  vine- 
dresser's pruning  hook  {falx  vini- 
torid)  situated  between  the  sinus  and 
the  rostrum^  as  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  article  and  illustration 
at  p.  274.  s.  Falx,  5.  l^olumell.  iv. 
25.  1.     Plin.  H.N.  xvii.  26. 

SCALP'TOR.  An  artist  who 
executes  with  the  chisel  (jacalprum)^ 
as  in  the  annexed  illustration  from  an 
engraved  gem  found  at  Pompeii, 
which  represents  an  artist  at  work 
upon  a  marble  vase.    Scholars  differ 


greatly    in    opinion    respecting    the 
accurate  meaning  of  the  two  words 
Scaiptor  and   Sculptor  t   some    con- 
sidering them  to  be  purely  synony- 
mous   (B.   Crusins,   Clavis    Suet,  s, 
Scalpere)  ;  others  that  the  first  de- 
signates an  engraver  of  gems  only, 
the.  latter  a  sculptor  of  marble  (Er- 
nesti  ad  Suet  Aug.  50.     Nero,  46.) ; 
others  that  the  scaiptor   means    an 
artist  who  executes  coarser  or  com- 
moner kinds  of  work  than  the  sculp-  I 
tor  (Oudendorp,  ad  Suet,  GaW.  10.) ;  I 
and  others  leave  the  matter  in  doubt  I 
as    one    which    cannot    be  decided.  I 
(Bremi  ad  Suet  Aug.  50.     Heindorf.  I 
ad  Ilor.  Sat  ii.  3.  22.)      Thus  the  j 
term  is  used  to  designate  a  gem  en-  ; 
graver    (Plin.    H.   JV,    xxxvii.    15.  ; 
scaiptor  gemmarum);  a  sculptor  (Id. 
XXXV i.    5.   scaiptor  marmorum) ;  and 
an  artist  who    makes  the  dies  for  ' 
coins.   (Inscript.   ap,   Marin.  lacriz, 
AJb.  p.  109.  scaiptor  moneta.) 

SCALPTO'RIUM.      An    instru- 
ment made  in  the  form  of  the  haman 


hand  for  scratching  any  part  of  the 
person  not  otherwise  easily  accessible. 
Mart  ziv.  83. 

SCALPTURA'TUS.  EngrtTcd 
with  the  chisel  (scalprum). 

2.  Pavimentum  scalpturatum.  See 
Pavimentum,  5. 

SCA  MMA  (ffKdfifui),  A  Greek 
word  signifying  literally  that  which  is 
dug,  as  a  trench  or  ditch  ;  thence  a 
ring  in  the  gymnasium,  wiUiin  which 
the  wrestlers  contended,  because  it 
was  defined  by  a  small  trench  scraped 
in  the  sand,  to  mark  the  limits  beyond 
which  no  competitor  was  permitted  to 
retreat  (Cscl.  AureL  Tard.  ii.  1. 
Polyb.  xl.  55.)  Amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, athletic  contests  were  exhibited 
in  the  broad  end  of  the  circus ;  which 
explains  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
introduction  of  two  accessories  com- 
monly met  with  in  bas-reliefii  repre- 
senting the  Circensian  games,  yis.,  a 
hoe  (sarculum),  and  a  basket  of  sand 
(Jiaphe)^  the  former  being  used  to 
make  the  ring,  the  latter  to  sprinkle 
over  the  bodies  of  the  wrestlers. 

SCAMNATUS    (sc.   ager).    See 

SCAMNUM.  4. 

SCAM'NUM.  A  hed^side  Hep  or 
stool  (Ov.  A.  Am.  ii.  211.),  of  an 
intermediate  size  between  the  sro- 
bellum  and  gradwt  (Varro,  L.  JL  y. 
168.),  which  was  used  when  the  bed- 
stead was  of  a  middle  size,  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  (Isidor.  Orig. 


XX.  11.  8.)  Hence  the  expression 
scandere  tectum,  means  strictly  to  get 
into  bed  by  the  assistance  of  this  oon- 
triTance.  The  example  is  taken 
fiam   a  bai-relief ;   the   legi   tqwn 
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"vrhich  the  stool  is  raised  indicate 
the  increased  height,  serving  the 
purpose  of  an  extra  step,  and  if  com- 
pared with  the  illustrations  «.  Sca- 
BELLUM,  1.  and  Gradus,  1.  will  at 
once  demonstrate  the  accurate  dis- 
tinctions hetween  those  three  words 
and  the  objects  expressed  b^  them. 

2.  A  foot-stool;  of  a  higher  and 
consequently  more  dignified  character 
than  the  com- 
mon one  {8ca- 
bdlum,  atqipe- 
daneum\  con- 
sisting of  a 
double  step,  so 
that  the  feet 
could  rest  at 
different  ele- 
Tations,  as  in 
the  annexed  il- 
lustration, from  a  marble  bas-relief, 
in  which  it  is  appropriately  placed 
under  the  feet  of  Jupiter  to  indicate 
the  migesty  of  the  god,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  throne  on  which  he 
sits.  The  epithet  cavum,  the  hoUow 
foot-stool,  applied  by  Ovid  {A.  Am, 
i.  162.)  to  this  object  may  be  in- 
tended to  describe  the  incavation 
formed  by  cutting  away  the  step  in 
front,  as  in  the  example;  or  to  its 
being  actually  hollow  underneath, 
like  the  preceding  specimen. 

3.  A  seat  formed  with  a  step  be- 
low for  the  feet  to  rest  upon,  as  in 
the  annexed  example  from  a  Pom- 
peian  painting.     It  is  this  property 


which,  accurately  speaking,  consti- 
tutes the  difference  between  a  scam- 
num  and  a  subieUium ;  though  the  dis- 


tinction  is   not   strictly    preserved. 
Ov.  Fast.  vL  305.     Mart  v.  41. 

4.  In  the  technical  language  of  the 
agricultural  people,  a  balk^  or  long 
line  of  earth  between  two  furrows 
left  unbroken  by  the  plough  (Coin- 
mell.  ii.  2.  25.  Plin.  A  N.  xviii  49. 
§  2.)  ;  also  a  tract  of  the  same  cha- 
racter left  between  the  ridges  that 
are  made  with  the  hoe.  ColumelL  iii. 
13.  2. 

5.  In  the  technical  language  of 
land-surveyors  (agrimeHsores%  the 
breadth  of  a  field,  as  opposed  to  ttriga, 
its  length.  Auct  B,  Agrar,  pp.  46. 
125.  198.  ed.  Goes. 

SCAN'DULA  or  SCIN'DULA. 
(tf-x^dal).  A  shingle;  t.  e.  a  small 
bo^  about  a  foot  long,  employed  in 
early  times  instead  of  tiles,  for  cover- 
ing the  roof  of  a  house.  Shingles 
continued  to  be  commonly  used  at 
Rome  until  the  period  of  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus.  Plin.  H,  /V.  xvL  15. 
Pallad.  L  22. 

SCANDULA'RIS.  Made  or 
covered  with  shingles  {scandula), 
Apul.  Met  iiL  p.  54. 

SCANDULA'RIUS.  One  whose 
business  consists  in  laying  a  roof 
with  shingles  {acandvla),  Arcad. 
Dig.  50.  6.  6. 

SCANSO'RIA  MACHINA 
(iucpo€aruefi  firixojfii).  A  scaffolding 
for  working  upon  at  any  elevation 
above  the  ground.     Vitruv.  x.  1.  1. 

SCAPH'A  (<r<cc£4>u).  A  skiff,  cutter, 
long-boat,    or  jollg'boat,    carried    on 


board  larger  vessels,  to  be  lowered 
and  used  as  occasion  required.  (Cses. 
B.  C.  iii  24.  Cic  Inv.  ii  79.  Pet 
SaL  101.  7.)  The  modem  name  of 
skiff,  which  appears  to  retain  the 
elements  of  the  ancient  term,  aiad 
designates  a  form  of  boat  precisely 
4  E  2 
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similar  to  the  one  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  wood -cut,  from  a  Pompeian 
painting  —  that  is,  with  a  broadish 
body,  sharpish  head,  and  small  flat 
stem,  —  favours  the  conjecture  that 
it  a£fords  a  genuine  specimen  of  the 
model  designated  by  the  term  scapha; 
but  even  if  that  be  doubtful,  the  ex- 
ample is  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
attention,  as  one  of  the  very  few 
remaining  illustrations  of  ancient  ship 
or  boat  building,  which  affords  a 
practical  model,  with  correctness  of 
form  and  detail,  instead  of  the  usual 
imperfect  and  conventional  style  of 
representation,  so  generally  adopted 
by  the  ancient  artists  when  treating 
marine  subjects. 

2.  A  smaller  boat,  constructed  upon 
the  same  model  as  the  preceding,  but 
rowed  only  by  a  pair  of  oars  (Hor. 
Od.  iii.  29.  62.  biremis  scapha)^  and 
employed  for  river  and  coasting  oc- 
cupations, such  as  fishing  (Justin,  ii. 
13.  piscatoria  scapha)^  &c. 

SCAPH'E  (Vitruv.  ix.  8.).     Same 

as  SCAPHIUM,  2. 

SCAPH'IUM  (ffKdipuiv).  A  vessel 
of  small  dimensions  and  Greek  in- 
vention, employed  at  the  dinner  table 
as  a  wine  cup.  It  was  sometimes 
made  of  silver  (Phy  larch,  ap.  Athen. 
iv.  21.),  and  elaborately  ornament- 
ed as  an  object  of  luxury  (Plant 
Stick.  V.  4.  11.  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4.  17.); 
and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
same  class  of  utensils  as  the  patera  or 
phiala,  since  Plutarch  {Atfid.  et  Cleom, 
p.  8 1 1.)  uses  the  latter  term  to  desig- 
nate the  same  vessel  which  is  called 
scaphiuM  by  Phylarchus  (Athen. /.  c). 
Perhaps  the  real  distinction  between 


these  words  consisted  in  this,  that 
when  the  cup  was  a  mere  saucer  with- 
out any  handle,  it  was  called  a  patera 
by  the  Romans,  and  phiala  (<pidKri) 
by  the  Greeks  ;  when  furnished  with 
a  projecting  handle,  like  the  annexed 


example  from  an  original  foond  at 
Pompeii,  (which  gives  to  the  whole 
object  a  certain  similitude  to  the  boat 
scapha,  after  which  it  was  named,) 
then  it  received  the  special  name  cif 
scaphium  and  a-Kcipioy.  The  same 
article  is  also  enumerated  amongst 
the  necessaries  of  a  woman's  dressing- 
room  (Juv.  vi.  263.  Ulp.  Dig.  84. 
2.  28. ),  but  for  what  particular  pur- 
pose is  not  sufficiently  ascertained. 

2.  A  sun-dial,  formed  by  a  hollow 
circular  vessel, 
within  which  the 
hour  lines  were 
drawn  (Marc. 
Capell.  vi.  194.), 
as  in  the  example 
from  a  statue 
formerly  existing 
at  Ravenna.  It 
received  the  pre- 
sent name  from 
its  resemblance 
in  form  to  the 
bowl  of  the  pre- 
ceding utensil, 
but  was  also  termed  hemispfuerium, 
from  its  affinity  with  that  figure.  Vi- 
truv. ix.  8. 

SCAPH'ULA  (ffKtupiiioy),  Dimi- 
nutive of  Scapha.    Veg.  MiL  iii.  7. 

SCA'PUS  {(TKanos).  In  its  primary 
sense  means  an  object  upon  or  by 
which  any  other  thing  supports  itself, 
as  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  for  instance, 
which  supports  the  head  and  blos- 
som ;  the  notion  obtaining  from  the 
primitive  sense  of  the  Greek  word 
aicftirroo,  "  to  prop  or  support  oneself 
by  a  staff."  This  root,  from  which 
the  Latin  form  is  derived,  also  fur- 
nishes an  appropriate  meaning  for  the 
following  special  and  techni^  appli- 
cations of  the  term. 

1.  The  skaft  of  a  column  ;  which 
supports  the  capital  (capittdum)  and 
rests  upon  the  base  (spira).  The  top 
of  the  shaft  directly  under  the  capital 
is  distinguished  by  the  expression 
summtu  scapvs ;  the  bottom  of  it,  just 
above  the  base,  by  that  of  imus 
satpus,    (Vitrav.  iii.  5.)    AU  these 
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parts    are  sufficiently   displayed    by  ,  as  it  would  appear  if  that  portion  of 
the   left-hand  figure  in  the  annexed     the  ornamental  facing?  {antejut^men- 


wood-cut,  representing  the  column  of 
Trajan  at  Rome. 

2.  The  shaft  or  pillar  which  sup- 
ports one  end  of  each  stair  in  a  stair- 
case (Vitruv.  ix.  Pripf.  8.),  as  shown 
by  the  right-hand  figure  of  the  above 
woodcut,  representing  the  internal 
construction  of  the  same  column. 

3.  The  stile  of  a  door  ;  that  is,  the 
vertical  piece  on  each  side  of  the 
yalve,  into  which  the  transverse  pieces 
or  rails  (impages)  are  mortised 
(Vitruv.  iv.  6.  5.) ;  exhibited  by  the 
four  uprights  decorated  with  bosses 
ID  the  following  illustration,  represent- 
ing an  ancient  door  of  bronze  now 
belonging  to  the  church  of  S.  Thea- 
dore  at  Rome. 

4.  Scapua  cardinalia  i<Trp6^iy^), 
The  main  stile  of  a  door  which  carried 
the  pivots  (cardines),  by  which  each 
leaf  is  kept  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, when  not  fixed  with  hinges 
(gingl^mus),  and  made  to  revolve  as 
the  pivots  turned  in  a  socket  exca- 
vated in  the  sill  and  lintel  respec- 
tively. (Vitruv.  iv.  6.  4.)  It  is 
seen  on  the  right  side  of  the  annexed 
woodcut,  which  exhibits  an  ancient 
marble  door-case,  with  the  original 
valves  of  bronze,  now  standing  at 
Rome ;  but  represented  in  the  draw- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  illustration, 
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turn),  which  conceals  it  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  were  removed. 

5.  {Kav\6s),     The  shaft  or  stem  of 
a  lamp-stand  (candelabrum);  that  is, 
the  portion  between  the 
base  or  foot  upon  which 
it  stood,  and  the  capital 
or  flat  tray  (superficies) 
at  the  top,  on  which  the  i  • 
lamp  was  placed.    (Plin.  ' 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  6.)     The 
use  of  the  term  aJso  im- 
plies that  a  tall  stand, 
with  a  slender  stem  like 
the  stalk  of  a  plant,  is 
alluded  to.     It  was  in- 
tended   to   stand    upon 
the  ground,  and  conse-           g^ 
quently  made  of  consi-      ^S^^i 
derable  height,  in  order    "^^ 

that  the  light  might  be  raised  to  a 
convenient  elevation  for  illuminating 
the  chamber ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
the  stem  of  the  example  here  intro- 
duced, from  an  original  found  at 
Pompeii,  is  made  to  draw  out  from 
the  mooldmgs  observable  on  it,  in  the 
same  manner  as  our  telescopes. 

6.  The  beam  of  a  steelyard  (sta- 
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teruy  Vitruv.  x.  3.  4.),  as  contradis- 
tiDguished  from  jwjum^  the  yoke  of  a 


three  doon;  the  one  in  the  centre, 
throQgh  which  the  chief  actor  en- 


balance  {libra).    The  example  is  from 
a  bronze  original  found  at  Pompeii. 

7.  A  wooden  cylinder  round  which 
books  and  paper  were  rolled,  as  maps 
now  are.     Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  23. 

8.  The  yarn-beam  of  a  weaver's 
hwm,   to  which   the  threads  of  the 


warp  {stamen)  are  fastened,  and  situ- 
ated at  the  opposite  extremity  to  the 
cloth-beam  {ifuubulum).  It  is  seen 
in  the  illustration,  from  an  Egyptian 
painting,  at  the  bottom  of  the  warp, 
attached  by  a  sliding  brace  at  each 
end  to  the  two  uprights  of  the  loom, 
and  is  termed  "  noisy  '*  (Lucret  v. 
1352.  aonaru),  either  because  weights 
were  sometimes  fastened  under  it  to 
keep  the  warp  on  the  stretch,  and 
which  would  rattle  against  each  other 
when  shaken  by  the  strokes  of  the 
batten  {spaUta)^  in  driving  home  the 
weft,  or  from  the  noise  of  the  braces 
as  they  played  against  the  uprights 
under  the  same  process. 

SCEL'ETUS((ric€A€T<Jf).  Literally 
dried  or  parched  up  like  a  mummy 
(AnuL  Apol.  pp.  504.  507.)  ;  not  a 
skeleton  in  oar  notion  of  the  word,  for 
that  was  termed  larva. 

SCE'NA  (aicriKti).  The  scene  of 
an  ancient  theatre ;  under  which  name 
were  included  the  stage  on  which  the 
actors  performed,  and  the  scenes^  in 
our  sense,  consisting  of  a  permanent 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  with 


tered,  being  termed  the  royal  door 
(valva   regitf)y  and  the  two  lateral 
ones  {hospitaleSf  Vitruv.  y.  6.  8. X  til 
!  of  which  are  distinctly  marked  on 
.  the  illustration  annexed,  which  ex- 
hibits the  scena  of  the  great  theatre  at 
t  Pompeii  in  iu  present  state ;  as  well 
\  as  the  movable  side-scenes,  adapted 
>  for  the  representation  of  any  parti- 
I  cular  locality,  in  which  the  sulject  of 
the  piece  was  supposed  to  take  place, 
and    distinguished    by  the    epithets 
versatiles  and  ductiles  (Serv.  a</ Virg. 
Georg.  iil  24.  )>  accordingly  as  they 
were  constructed  to  turn  round  on  a 
pivot,  or  to  slide  forward  in  a  groove. 
SCE'NA  or  SACE'NA.     An  old 
Latin   name    for   the    double-edged 
hatchet,    employed    in    killing    the 
victim  at  a  sacrifice,  having  the  broad 
blade  of  an  axe  (securis)  on  one  side, 
and  the  small  cutting  edge  of  the 
dolabra  on  the  other,  as  exhibited 


^ 


by  the  annexed  specimen  from  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Villa  Borghese.  Festos 
observes  («.  v.)  that  the  scena  was 
evidently  a  catting  instroment  {gemts 
cultri)^  but  whether  belonging  to  the 
class  of  secures  or  dolabra  was  to  him 
a  matter  of  doubt  Yet  the  passage 
which  he  quotes  fh>m  Livius  Andro- 
nicas  —  corruit,  quasi  ictus  sceua  — 
evidently  expresses  an  instnmient 
which  dealt  oat  a  blow  rather  than  a 
gash  or  siab^  precisely  such  as  woald 
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be  conveyed  by  the  one  exhibited  in 
the  voodcat,  which  also  accounts  for 
the  uncertainty  entertained  respecting 
the  actual  character  of  the  instrument, 
by  the  fact  of  its  possessing  both  the 
qualities  mentioned,  that  of  cutting  as 
well  as  striking. 

SCENOGRAPH'IA(<r*ojvo7pa0(o). 
The  perspective  draught  of  a  building, 
&c,  as  it  really  appears  to  the  eye  of 
a  spectator,  and  would  be  represented 
in  landscape  or  scene  painting  (Vi- 
tmv.  1,  2,  3.) ;  and  as  contradistin- 
gaished  from  the  geometrical  draught 
{orthograpftia)^  which  represents  the 
same  as  it  would  appear  if  it  could  be 
Tiewed  from  an  infinite  distance.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  ancient  draughts- 
men were  not  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  linear  perspective;  and  the 
numerous  errors  observable  in  the 
architectural  and  landscape  scenes 
amongst  the  Pompeian  designs  are 
referred  to  in  corroboration  of  that 
opinion ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  artists  who  executed  those 
works  were  merely  provincial  house- 
painters  and  decorators,  of  unequal 
merits,  some  of  whom  were  certainly 
deficient  in  this  respect ;  but  the  in- 
tricate and  accurate  designs  of  many 
amongst  them,  evince,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  per- 
spective. There  is,  consequently,  no 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  the 
genuineness  of  the  term,  nor  for  alter- 
ing the  reading  in  the  above  passage 
of  Vitruvius,  as  some  commentators 
propose. 

SCEFTRUM  ((T/c^poi^).  Strictly 
a  Greek  word,  for  which  the  Romans 
fluently  use  another  form  of  the 
same  Greek  root,  scipio ;  though  both 
words  bear  a  very  similar  significa- 
tion. The  original  sceptrum  was  a 
long  stafff  like  the  shaft  of  a  spear 
(Justin,  xliii.  3.),  formed  fW)m  a 
sapling  or  young  tree,  cut  down  to 
the  roots  (Virg.  ^n,  xii.  206. ),  which 
in  early  times  served  for  a  support  in 
walking,  while  its  imposing  length 
gave  an  air  of  importance  to  the  peiw 
son  who  bore  it,  as  is  well  exemplified 


by  the  illustration,  which  represents 
Agamemnon  with  a  staff  of  the  nature 


described,  from  a  bas-relief  of  Greek 
workmanship. 

2.  A  sceptre ;  the  emblem  of  royal 
authority  (Cic.  Sext,  57.)  j  conse- 
quently ascribed  to 
Jupiter  (Suet  Aug. 
94.),  Juno,  kings, 
and  actors  on  the 
stage  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvii.  6. )  who 
personated  them ;  ' 
and  which,  in  its 
original  form,  was 
nothing  more  than 
a  long  staff,  like 
the  preceding  one, 
converted  into  an 
ornament  of  state 
by  the  addition  of 
a  decorative  head-piece,  like  the  ex- 
ample annexed,  representing  Latinus 
in  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

3.  Sceptrum  ebumeum.  An  ivory 
sceptre ;  especially  the  royal  sceptre 
introduced  at  Rome  by  the  kings  of 
the  Etruscan  d^asty,  and  subse- 
quently appropriated  to  themselves 
by  the  consuls  of  the  republic  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  JEn.  xi.  238.)  This  was 
much  shorter  than  the  primitive 
Greek  sceptre,  as  is  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed example,  jfrom  an  en^ved 
gem,  representing  Ponena  sittmg  in 
judgment  npon  Maciiis  Scttvola;  and 
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is  more  commonly  dcsigriated  by  the 
Latin    word    ttcipio,    instead  of   tiie 


purely  Givek  one  acBpiruffi.      Li  v.  v.  j 
41    Val.  Max.  iv.  4.  §  5. 

4.  Sceptrum  Augusti.  (Suet  Galb.  \ 
L)  The  imperial  and  triumphal  \ 
sceptre  ;  which  was  not  identical  with 
the  regal  and 
consular  ones, 
but  was  decorated 
with  the  figure 
of  an  eagle  on 
the  top  ( Juv.  X. 
43. ),  and  wa«* 
carried  by  a  vic- 
torious general 
at  his  triumph,  during  the  republican 
period,  as  well  as  by  the  emperors 
generally  under  the  empire,  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  example,  representing 
Antoninus,  from  the  base  of  the 
column  erected  in  his  honor. 

SCEPTU'CHUS  ((TJojirraDxos). 


A  high  officer  in  the  Persian  court. 


so  termed  from  the  sceptre  which  he 
bore  as  a  badge  of  office,  as  our  own 
titles  of  **  gold  and  silver  stick,**  or  of 
**  black  rod,"  have  arisen  from  like 
causes.  He  was  generally,  if  not 
always,  a  eunuch,  though  regarded  as 
a  personage  of  consideration,  having 
the  command  over  some  province 
assigned  to  him;  but  his  costume 
and  badges  are  believed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  annexed  figure  from 
one  of  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis. 
Tac.  Ann.  vi.  33.  Xen.  Qfr.  vii.  3. 
17.  viii.  1.  38. 

SCHEIV A  or  SCIDA  (trx«i»>  A 
strip  cut  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
papyrus,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sheets  of  paper  to  write  books 
upon ;  which  was  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  The  inner  skin  was 
first  peeled  off  in  thin  coats  {jthifynr) 
of  the  largest  size  which  could  be 
obtained  without  flaws  or  Aractnres. 
These  were  cut  into  strips  (jcAcdff), 
and  glued  together  by  their  largest 
sides,  to  form  the  writing  sorface; 
the  back  part  being  strengthened  by 
other  strips  stuck  on  in  a  tnmavene 
direction,  to  prevent  the  paper  ftoB 
splitting  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres.  One  row  of  strips  thus  pre- 
pared and  joined  together  was  eiXkd 
a  length  or  a  breadth  {phgtila)  \  a 
certain  number  of  which  were  then 
glued  together  into  one  large  sheet  to 
make  a  book  or  roll  (/i6er,  valmmm) 
Plin.  H.N,  xiii.  23.  Hence  the 
word  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  leaf,  a  single  piece  of  pajper,  or 
the  fractional  prt  of  a  sheet,  like  our 
page,  Cic.  Ati,  i.  2a  Quint  L  8. 
19*.  Mart.  iv.  91. 

SCH(ENIC'UL^  Women  who 
perfumed  themselves  with  a  very 
coarse  and  common  kind  of  ointment, 
manufiuTtured  from  a  species  of  rash 
(schmtus),  possessing  odoriferous  pro- 
perties ;  intended  as  a  contemptuous 
nickname.  Fe8tus,».».  Varro,Z.L. 
viL  64.  Compre  Plant  Pan,  i.  2. 
68.  scheeno  ddilntias, 

SCHCENOB'ATES  (trxowMrns), 
A  Greek  term  for  arqpe-£HK«r(Jnv. 


SCHOLA. 


SCIRPICULA. 
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iii.  77.)  ;  for  which  the  genuine  Latin 
expression  is  Funambulus. 

SCHOL'A  {(Txo\h)'  Literally 
means  rest  from  bodily  labour,  which 
affords  an  opportunity  for  mental 
recreation  or  study  ;  whence  the 
term  is  transferred  to  the  place  where 
teachers  and  their  pupils  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  our 
school  (C\c,  Or.  ii.  7.  Suet  Gramm. 
16.  Auson.  Idyll,  iv.  6.,  and  Lu- 
Dus) ;  and  to  a  room  in  which  phi- 
losophers and  literati  assemble  toge- 
ther for  conversation  and  discussion. 
Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  37.  xxxvi.  4.  §  5. 

2.  Schola  alvei.  Schola  labri.  The 
vacant  space  on  the  floor  of  the  ther- 
mal chamber  (caldarium)  in  a  set  of 
baths,  which  surrounds  the  warm 
water  bath  {alveus) ;  or  the  circular 
basin  (labrum)  situated  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  room,  where  the 
bathers,  who  were  waiting  to  use 
either  of  these  vessels,  might  sit  or 
stand  until  their  turn  came.    ( Vitruv. 


▼.  10.  4.)  We  might  translate  it  the 
waiting  or  resting  place,  which  fully 
expresses  the  primary  as  well  as 
secondary  notion  of  the  word  schola. 
In  the  annexed  illustration,  repre- 
senting the  circular  end  of  the  ther- 
mal chamber  in  the  baths  at  Pompeii, 
with  its  labrum  in  the  centre,  the 
schola  labri  is  the  passage  round  the 
basin ;  and  a  reference  to  the  wood- 


cut, s.  Labrum  1.,  which  exhibits  the 
bathers  standing  round  the  vessel,  will 
further  elucidate  the  matter,  by  show- 
ing how  that  vessel  was  occupied  by 
one  set  of  bathers,  while  the  others 
were  compelled  to  stand  by  until 
they  could  find  a  vacant  place  at 
their  disposal. 

SCIMPOiyiUM  i(rKLiiir6Ziov).  A 
small  couch  or  sofa,  of  Greek  inven- 
tion ;  or,  rather,  an  invalid's  chair, 
constructed  so  as  to  support  the  legs 
and  feet  in  an  easy  position,  like  our 
gouty  chair,  for  it  was  used  by  per- 
sons subject  to  that  complaint  during 
an  access  of  the  malady.  AuL  GelL 
xix.  10.  1. 

SCIN'DULA.     See  Scandula. 

SCIOTHE'RICON  {frKio^puchy). 
A  term  coined  from  the  Greek  lan- 
guage (Plin.  H.N.  ii.  78. ),  for  which 
the  Latins  use  Solarium. 

SCFPIO  {(TKiTctav),  A  staff  and  a 
sceptre ;  applied  in  Uie  same  sense  as 
ScEPTRUM ;  both  words  being  only 
different  forms  from  the  same  Greek 
root  (ncrrmta. 

SCIRTE A  or  SIR'PEA.  A  large 
basket  made  of  rushes  (scirpus)  platted 
together,  and  employed  more  espe- 
cially to  form  the  body  of  a  wagon 
(plaustmm)  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, as  in  the  annexed  example 
from  a    marble   bas-relief;   whence 


scirpea  stercoraria^  a  dung- basket  or 
dung-cart,  Varro,  Z.X.  v.  139.  Ov. 
Fast.  vi.  680.  Cato,  /?.  /?.  x.  3.  xi.  4. 
SCIRPICULA  or  SIRPIC'ULA. 
A  small  portable  basket  of  platted 
rush  {scirpus\  employed  for  a  variety 
of  purposes,  as  for  holding  flowers 
(Prop.  iv.  2.  40.) ;  vegetables  (Lucil. 
ap,  Non. ) ;  as  a  fishing  basket  (Plant. 
4  p 
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Copt.  iv.  2.  37.  &c.)  The  exam- 
ple is  from  a  Pom- 
peian  painting,  and 
represents  a  flower- 
basket  placed  on  a 
bench  beside  the  garland  makers  {co- 
rfmarii),  engraved  at  p.  208. 

SCIS'SOit  A  slave  who  cut  up 
the  viands  for  the  company  at  an 
entertainment  He  was  always  ex- 
pected to  carve  with  skill  and  science, 
and  a  certain  sleight  of  hand ;  but  at 
the  banquet  of  the  ridiculous  Trimal- 
chio,  the  carver  is  made  to  flourish 
his  knife  and  dissect  the  food  with 
sundry  gesticulations,  to  the  sounds 
and  measures  of  a  musical  accom- 
paniment.    Pet  Sat  36.  6. 

SCOBI'NA.  A  rasp,  for  scraping 
wood,  as  used  by  carpenters  (Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  19.  Varro,  L.  L,  vil  68. 
Plin.  H.  N,  XL  68.),  and  contradis- 
tinguished from  limay  a  file,  which  is 
enumerated  amongst  the  implements 
of  smiths  and  metd  workers.  Isidor. 
Orig,  xix.  7. 

SC(yP^  (KoAAuvrpov,  ffdfwBpov). 
In  the  singular  means  a  thin  twig; 
but  the  word  is  rarely  used  except  in 
the  plural,  when  it  signifies  a  birch 
broom  (Cato,  R.  /?.  152.  Plant  Stich, 
ii.  3.  27.),  made  up  from  a  number  of 
twigs,  like  our  own.  See  the  wood- 
cut at  p.  55,  which  exhibits  an 
Egyptian  at  the  edge  of  a  threshing- 
floor  with  such  a  broom  in  his  hands. 

SCOPA'RIUS.  A  slave  whose 
occupation  consisted  in  sweeping  out 
rooms  or  other  places  with  a  birch 
broom  {scopa).     Dip.  Dig,  33.  7.  8. 

SCCPULA.  Diminutive  of 
ScoPA.  A  birch,  or  hand-brush,  of 
twigs,  sometimes  myrtle  (Columell. 
xii.  38.  4.),  tied  together,  used  for 
cleansing  the  interior  of  small  ob- 
jects, such  as  wine-jars,  &c.  Cato, 
R.  R,  26. 

SCORDISCA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes  and  sells  horses'  clothings 
(jBCorduoa),    Hieron.  Ep,  51.  5. 

SCORDIS'CUli.  A  houiing  or 
clothing  for  horses  (Veg.  Vet  ill  60.), 
made  of  untanned  leather  or  skins 


Edict.  Dioclct  24.), 


(Isidor.  Gloss 
and  adapted  to 
the  shape  of 
the  animal, 
very  much  in 
the  same  style 
as  now  prac- 
tised. But 
the  ancients 
appear  to  have 
used  it  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  warm  clothing,  as  to  provide  a  de- 
fence for  the  animal  on  the  field  of 
battle.  This  may  be  inferred  in  part 
from  the  strong  material  of  which  it 
was  made,  from  its  being  designated 
in  the  edict  of  Diocletian  (/.  c.)  as  a 
military  accoutrement,  and  from  the 
fact  of  its  being  frequently  repre- 
sented in  the  Egyptian  paintings  and 
Etruscan  vases  on  the  bodies  of  horses, 
when  harnessed  to  the  war-chariot 
The  example  is  copied  fh>m  a  Greek 

SCOR'PIO,  -US,  and  -OS  («op. 
irfos,  'irUoy).  A  weapon  for  dis- 
charging stones,  plummets,  and 
arrows  ( Veget  Mil  iv.  22.  Ammian. 
xxiii.  4.),  handled  by  a  single  man, 
but  requiring  skill  to  be  used  effec- 
tively (Vitruv.  X.  1.  3.);  and  pro- 
bably the  same  as,  or  very  similar  to, 
the  modem  cross-bow,  Uie  form  of 
which  has  a  close  affinity  to  that  of 
a  scorpion,  the  insect  after  which  it 
was  named. 

2.  A  heap  of  stones  piled  up  to  a 
point  and  employed  as  a  bomiidary 
mark  between  adjacent  properties. 
Sicul.  Place,  de  CondiU  Agror.  pp.  4. 
6.  Goes. 

SCOT'IA  ((ncorfo,  TpoxlAoi>  The 
sciMa  in  architecture ;  that  is,  a  hol- 
low moulding 
in  the  base 
of  a  column, 
between  the 
fillets  of  the 
upper  and 
lower  torus,  which  received  its  name 
firom  the  dark  shadow  (jnirvs,  dark 
ness)  cast  upon  its  receding  smfiice  by 
the  prcgecting  cnshioii  of  the  toma,  as 
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shown  by  the  tinted  portion  of  the  an- 
nexed example.    Vitruv.  iiL  5.  2. 

2.  A  groove  or  channel  cat  into  the 
under  sur&ce  of  the  corona  in  the 
Doric  order,  and  near  its  edge,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  rain 
water  which  trickles  over  the  cornice 
from  re-entering  underneath  it  Vi- 
truv. iv.  3.  6.  Marquez.  OnL  Dor, 
p.  47. 

SCRFBA  (ypatifiaT€{fs).  Generally 
any  person  employed  in  writing ;  but 
more  especially  applied  to  the  public 
notary  or  clerk,  who  was  a  free  man, 
professionally  employed  by  the  state 
m  copying  public  documents,  &c. ; 
whereas  the  ordinary  copyist  (li- 
brarius)  was  a  slave,  who  worked  for 
the  individual  that  owned  him.  Cic. 
Liv.     Suet. 

SCRIBILPTA  or  SCRIBLl'TA. 
A  particular  sort  of  plain  pasty,  eaten 
hot  from  the  oven,  and  made  of 
cheese  and  flour,  with  honey  poured 
over  the  top;  something  like  our 
cheese-cake,  Cato,  R.  R,  78.  Pet 
Sat  35.  4.     Mart  iii.  17. 

SCRIBLITA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes  cheese-cakes  (acribUUe), 
Afran.  ap.  Non.  «.  Lucuns.  p.  131. 

SCRI'NIUM.  A  circular  box  or 
case  (Plin.  H.  N.  xvi.  84.)  in  which 
books,  papers,  let- 
ters (Sail.  Cat  47. 
Hor.  Ep,  ii.  1. 
112.),  or  other 
small  portable  ob- 
jects, such  as  scents 
and  unguents(  Plin. 
H,N,  vii.  30.x 
were  kept  The  exact  difference 
between  a  scrinium  and  capsa  is  not 
easily  ascertained  ;  since  they  were 
both  formed  with  the  same  external 
shape  and  materials,  and  used  for  si- 
milar purposes.  A  passage  of  Pliny, 
however  (H.N.  xvi.  84.),  clearly 
distinguishes  them  from  each  other  ; 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  icrinium  was  a  capaoy  but  divided 
internally  into  a  number  of  separate 
compartments  (quasi  secemium) ;  and 
this  lapposition  gains  some  sort  of 


authority  from  the  annexed  illnstn- 
tion,  representing  the  scrinium  ungum- 
tarium  of  Venus,  in  a  Pompeian  paint- 
ing, amongst  a  number  of  other 
articles  appertaining  to  the  toilette  of 
that  goddess.  Though  the  inside  of 
the  case  is  not  exposed,  yet  the  fonn 
of  the  lid,  rising  in  the  centre  to  give 
room  for  the  largest  bottle,  sufficiently 
indicates  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended  to  be  used ;  and  a  case 
containing  many  bottles  would  answer 
its  object  very  imperfectly,  unless 
divisions  were  made  in  it  for  the  re- 
ception of  each  one,  distinct  from  the 
rest  Quaranta.  Mus.  Borb,  xL  16. 
Compare  Capsa. 

SCRI'PULUM  or  SCRU'PU- 
LUM.  A  scruple ;  the  smallest  gold 
coin  of  the  Roman 
currency,  weigh- 
ing one-third  of  | 
the  denarius. 
(Plin.  H,  N. 
xxxiiL  16.)  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  head  of  Mars  in  a  helmet,  and  an 
eagle  with  the  word  Roma  on  the  re- 
verse, as  in  the  example,  from  a  spe- 
cimen belonging  to  the  R^oyal  Library 
at  Paris.  The  coin  is  extremely  rare. 

SCULPCNEiE  (icpo^ffoi).  A 
common  kind  of  shoe  or  sandal,  with 
a  thick  wooden 
sole,  worn  by 
slaves  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts 
(Cato,  R,  R.  135. 
1.  Id.  59.  Plant 
Cos.  iL    8.   59.); 

possibly  represented  by  the  annexed 
wood-cut  from  a  small  bronze  figure 
of  an  agricultural  serf.  Pignor.  de 
Seru.  p.  526. 

SCULP'TOR.  Apparently  sy- 
nonymous with  scalptor ;  and  appUed 
to  the  sculptor  who  works  in  marble 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvi.  5.  §  2.  Plin. 
Jun.  Ep.  L  10.);  as  well  as  to  the 
engraver  of  gems.  Plin.  H,  N.  xxiz. 
38.  Scalptor. 

SCUR'RA.      A  polished  gcnUe- 
man,  or  one  who  has  acquired  the 
habits  of  good  society  and  town  life» 
4f  2 
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as  opposed  to  awkward  and  provincial 
manners  (Plant  Moat  \,  1.  14.) ; 
afterwards,  one  who  toadies  great  and 
wealthy  individuals  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  invitations  to  dinner,  which 
he  repays  by  flattering  his  host 
and  amusing  the  guests  with  his 
anecdotes  and  bon-mots  (Plant.  Pan. 
iii.  2.  35.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  18.  10.)  ;  and 
finally,  in  a  sense  of  contemptuous 
reproach,  a  mere  buffoon.  Hor.  Sat. 
i.  5.  49.     Plin.  Ep.  ix.  17.  1. 

2.  At  a  later  period  the  soldiers  of 
the  emperor*s  body-guard  were  de- 
signaled  by  the  same  name.  Lam- 
prid.  Alex.  Sev.  61.     Id.  Elag.  33. 

SCUTA'LE.  Either  the  purse  of 
a  sling  (Junda)  in  which  the  missile 
is  placed,  or  the  thong  by  which  it  is 
projected ;  but  opinions  differ  respect- 
ing which  is  the  proper  interpretation, 
as  the  term  only  occurs  in  a  solitary 
passage  of  Livy  (xzxviiL  29. ). 

SCUTA'RIUS.  One  who  makes 
shields  (scuta).  Plant  Epid.  i.  1.  35. 
2.  Scutarii.  The  title  given  to  a 
class  of  foreign  troops  introduced  by 
Constantine;  probably  as  a  body- 
guard.    Ammian.  xx.  4. 

SCUTA'TUS.  Armed  with  the 
oblong  rectangular  shield,  termed 
Hcutum,  as  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  flgure 
of  a  Roman  soldier 
from  the  column  of 
Trajan.  (Liv.  xxviii. 
2.  Virg.  ^n.  ix. 
370.)  The  legion- 
ary soldiers  (legion- 
aril)  on  Tngan's 
column  are  uniform- 
ly represented  with 
a  long  square  shield, 
made  of  a  convex 
form  to  take  the 
shape  of  the  body ;  and  never,  as 
some  writers  have  supposed,  with  one 
of  a  long  flat  oval,  or  of  an  hexagonal 
form ;  for  those  figures  are  without 
exception  given  to  the  cavalry  (equi- 
Im),  to  the  Pnetorian  troops  (prato- 
riant),  or  to  the  enemy  and  allied 
troops  from  foreign    nations.      But 


j  the  9cutum  was  likewise  used  by  the 
I  Samnites,  and  consequently  was 
i  carried  by  the  Samnite  gladiators,  as 
,  may  be  seen  by  the  figure  introduced 
.  in  illustration  of  that  word. 

SCUTEL'LA.     A    diminutive  of 

ScuTRA.     A    Jtalver  or   waiter  opon 
I  which  other  vessels  were  placed  to 

be  brought  up  and  handed  romid  to 


the  guests  at  table  (Ulp.  JDia.  34.  2. 
20.);  thus  potioniM  tcuieUa  (Cic 
Tusc.  iii.  19.),  a  salver  on  which 
goblets  of  wine,  or  any  other  beverage, 
are  handed  about,  like  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  picture  of  "  still  life" 
painted  at  Pompeii. 

SCUT'IC  A.     A  whip  with  a  thong 
made  of  leather  (Mart  x.  62.),  whence 


the  naine  (from  the  Greek  aicvruch). 
As  on  instrument  of  punishment  it 
was  sharper  than  the  switch  (ferula), 
but  milder  than  the  scourge  (Jlag^han, 
Hor.  Sat  i.  3.  119.  Juv.  vi.  479., 
where  all  the  three  words  are  in- 
stanced distinctively).  The  example 
is  fh)m  a  marble  bas-relief. 

SCUTRA.  A  sort  of  tray  or  dish 
(Plaut  Per8.  i.  3.  8.  Cato,  A  A 
clviL  II.)*  of  which  nothing  defini- 
tive is  ascertained  beyond  the  sup- 
position that  it  received  its  name 
from  the  Roman  shield,  scMhnn,  after 
which  it  was  probably  formed ;  since 
the  word  is  so  written  bj  Locilios 
(Sat.  ▼.  28.  Gerlach.>  who  more- 
over states  that  it  was  made  of  wood. 


8CUTXU80UM. 


SCYPHUS. 
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CUTRIS'CUM.  Probably  a 
inutiye  of  the  last  word.  Cato, 
R,  X.  and  xL 

CVT'VLA  ((TKvTiiXri).  A  wooden 
er  or  cylinder  placed  under  ob- 
B  of  great  weight  for  the  purpose 
issisting  in  moving  them.  Css. 
C.  iii.  40. 

.  (Diminutive  of  Scutra.)  A 
U  dish  or  platter,  of  which  no- 
g  decisive  has  been  ascertained ; 
supposed  from  other  analogies  of 
word  to  have  possessed  a  dia- 
id  or  lozenge  shape.  Mart.  xi. 
19. 

.  A  segment  of  marble,  or  other 
icial  material,  cut  into  the  shape 
diamond  or  rhomb,  and  used  for 


.^ ^ 


^ing  floors  or  pavements,  like  the 
e  white  patterns  in  the  centre 
don  of  the  annexed  example, 
;h  represents  a  portion  of  the 
ent  mosaic  pavement  now  re- 
ling  in  the  church  of  Santa 
X  in  Crerusalemmet  at  Rome.  Vi- 
.  viL  1  4.  Pallad.  i.  9.  5. 
A  check,  or  diamond  figure 
en  in  the  pattern  of  a  piece  of 


SCUTULA'TUS.  AppUed  to 
drapery;  ornamented  with  a  pattern 
in  checks,  as  shown  by  the  preceding 
wood-cut  Juv.  ii.  97.  Plin.  H.  N, 
viii.  73. 

2.  Applied  to  animals,  as  horses; 
it  corresponds  with  our  t^rmflea-bitten, 
Pallad.  iv.  13.  4. 

SCU'TULUM  (Cic  N,  D,  L  29.). 
Diminutive  of  Scutum. 

SCU'TUM  i^vpUs),  The  large 
oblong  shield  generally  adopted  by 
the  Roman  infantry  instead  of  the 
round  buckler  (clipeus),  at  the  period 
when  the  military  ceased  to  serve 
without  pay.  It  was  about  4  feet 
long  by  2|  wide;  formed  out  of 
boards,    like    a   door    (whence    the 


,  like  the  border  on  the  drapery 
te  annexed  figure  from  a  fictile 
Plin.  ^.iV.  viii.  74. 


Greek  terms  dvpa  and  dvp^Ss),  firmly 
joined  together  and  covered  over 
with  coarse  cloth,  under  an  outer 
coating  of  raw  hide,  attached  and 
strengthened  round  the  edges  by  a 
metal  rim.  The  men  of  each  legion 
had  their  shields  painted  of  a  diflfer- 
ent  colour,  and  charged  with  distinc- 
tive symbols,  as  is  exhibited  by  the 
illustration  representing  three  acuta, 
as  they  stand  upon  the  ground  in  the 
column  of  Tngan,  distinguished  seve- 
rally by  the  image  of  a  thunderbolt, 
of  a  wreath,  and  the  same  bolt  with  a 
pair  of  wings.  Liv.  L  43.  viii.  8. 
Plin.  H,  N.  xvi.  77.  Virg.  ^n,  viii 
662.  Veg.  Mil  ii.  18.  Polyb.  ii.  30. 
3    vi   23    2 

SCYPH'ilS  (<ricA^j).  A  cup  for 
drinking  wine  out  of,  very  commonly 
used  at  convivial  parties.  (Hor.  Od 
i.  27.  1.  Id.  Epod.  ix.  33.)  It  was 
sometimes  of  beech  wood  (Tiboll.  i. 
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10.  8.)»  or  of  silver  (Varro  ap.  Cell, 
iii.  14.  1.),  or  of  earthenware,  the 
material  used  for 
the  original  from 
which  the  an- 
nexed example 
is  copied.  The 
figure  conceived 
under  our  term  cup  affords  a  very 
true  and  accurate  notion  of  its  form, 
which  was  circular  and  deep,  so  as  to 
be  adapted  for  holding  a  large  mea- 
sure ;  whence  it  is  the  vessel  com- 
monly given  to  Hercules  by  the  poets 
and  artists  (VaL  Flacc  ii.  272.  Virg. 
jEn,  viii.  278.  Serv.  ad,  L);  whereas 
the  calix^  patera,  and  others,  which 
were  of  a  more  open  and  shallow 
form,  have  a  closer  affinity  to  the 
figure  of  our  saucers. 

SCYT'ALA  or  SCYT'ALE  ^aicv- 
rdXri),  A  Greek  term  for  a  stick ; 
thence  a  roller  or  staff  employed  at 
Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  government  to  communicate  secret 
despatches  to  their  generals,  which 
was  effected  in  the  following  manner. 
A  strip  of  leather  was  first  rolled 
slantwise  upon  a  wooden  cylinder, 
and  upon  this  the  orders  written 
lengthwise  ;  so  that  when  the  leather 
was  unrolled  from  the  cylinder,  it 
contained  only  a  series  of  single  letters 
without  any  consecutive  meaning.  In 
this  state  the  strip  was  transmitted  to 
their  officer,  who  ascertained  the  con- 
tents by  applying  it  to  another  cylin- 
der of  precisely  the  same  dimensions, 
given  to  him  before  he  set  out  for  the 
campaign.  Nep.  Paus.  3.  AuL  Gell. 
xvii.  9.  3. 

SECES'PITA.  A  sort  of  knife, 
employed  at  the  sacrifice,  with  a 
sharp-pointed  iron  blade  and  round 
handle,  made  of  ivory,  and  orna- 
mented with  gold'  and  silver.    (Fes- 


tus,  *.  r.    Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^».  iv.  262. 
Suet.    Tib,    25.)    The    example    is 


copied  from  the  frieze  of  an  ancient 
temple,  still  remaining  in  the  Forom 
at  Rome,  on  which  it  appears  amongst 
various  other  sacrificial  implements. 

SEC'TILIS.   See  Patimentuk,  2. 

SECURIC'ULA  (ireAciciJJtoF).  Di- 
minutive of  Securis  ;  a  little  axe,  for 
a  child's  toy.  Plaut.  Eud,  iv.  4.  1 14., 
and  woodcut «.  Crepdndia. 

2.  (T(X(K7yui),  A  mortise  or  dove- 
tail in  carpentry,  produced  by  a  re- 
cessed cutting  in  the  shape  of  a 
hatchet  head,  which  receives  the 
tenon  or  projecting  end  of  a  corre- 
sponding form,  left  on  another  piece 
of  timber,  so  as  to  bind  the  two  toge^ 
ther  at  a  given  angle.  Vitruv.  x.  11. 
8.    Id.  iv.  7.  4. 

SECU'RIS  (t4\€icvs).  An  axe  or 
hatchet,  employed  as  a  battle-axe 
(Curt.  iii.  4.)  ;  for  slaughtering  cattle 
at  the  sacrifice  (Hor.  Od.  ill  23.  12. 
Ov.  Trist,  iv.  2.  5. );  or  as  a  woodman's 


^ 


axe  for  felling  timber  (Ov.  Fast  iv. 
649.),  &c.  The  example  is  from  the 
column  of  Trsjan. 

2.  Securis  dolabrata,  A  hatchet 
with  a  small  cutting  edge,  like  that 
of  the  doleUtra, 
projecting  from 
the  back  part 
of  the  regular 
blade,  like  the  annexed  example  from 
the  Vatican  Virgil;  and  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  bipenniSf  which 
has  two  perfect  blades,  and  frt>m  the 
common  hatchet,  also  termed  Mecwris 
simplex,  because  it  has  no  addition 
beyond  the  simple  blade.  Pftllad. 
/?.  R,  i.  43. 

3.  The  axe  inserted  in  the  handle 
of  rods  (fasces)  carried  by  the  Roman 


lictors,  and  with  which  a  criminal 
was   beheaded   after   he   had  been 
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beaten  with  the  rods.  (Cic.  Pis,  34. 
Li^.  iL  5.)  The  illustration  exhibits 
the  axe  and  rods  bound  up  together, 
fh)m  a  marble  bas-relief  in  the  Mattei 
palace,  at  Rome. 

4.  The  lunated  member  on  the 
back  part  of  the  vine-dresser's  prun- 
ing-bill,  which  is  clearly  detailed  in 
the  annexed  illustration,  representing 


a  design  of  that  instrument,  from  a 
Tery  ancient  MS.  of  Columella.  Colu- 
mell.  iv.  25.  1. 

.5.  A  pick-axe,  of  similar  form,  use, 
and  character  to  the  same  instrument 


in  our  own  day;  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  example,  from  a  sepulchral 
bas-relief.     Stat  Sylv.  ii.  2.  87. 

SECUT(yRES.  Purtuers;  the 
name  given  to  a  particular  class  of 
gladiators,  who  were  trained  to  com- 
bat with  the  ReHarii  (Juv.  viii.  210. 
Suet  Cal.  30.  Isidor.  Orig.  xviii.  55.), 
Teceiving  the  name  from  the  manner 


in   which  they  panned  round    the 
arena  an  adTcraary,  who  bad  made  an 


nnsuccessful  cast  with  his  net,  and  who, 
in  consequence  of  being  unprotected 
with  defensive  armour,  was  compelled 
to  immediate  flight  until  he  could 
succeed  in  gathering  up  his  net  for 
another  throw.  The  arms  of  the 
gecutor  were  a  sword  and  shield 
(Xiphil.  Ixxii.  19.),  precisely  as  seen 
in  the  annexed  illustration,  from  an 
ancient  mosaic  in  which  several  dif- 
ferent classes  of  gladiators  are  re- 
presented. The  retiarius,  who  is  on 
the  ground,  and  in  a  simple  tunic,  as 
described  by  Suetonius  (/.  c.  retiarii 
tunicaii),  has  thrown  his  net  over  the 
secular,  but  without  entangling  him 
sufficiently  in  its  toils  to  hamper  the 
pursuit  or  prevent  himself  fh>m  being 
overtaken. 

SEDE'CULA  («i^r<ricof).  A 
settee;  a  low  seat  or  stool;  see  the 
illustration  &  Sella  1,  of  which  it  is 
only  a  diminutive  form.  Cic  Att,  iv. 
10.  Pollux,  X.  47. 

SE'DES  {Upa),  A  seat;  in  the 
same  general  sense  as  our  own  term, 
and  thus  including  all  the  particular 
kinds  which  are  enumerated  in  the 
Classed  Index. 

SEDFLE.  Any  seat  or  thing  to 
sit  upon  ;  used  in  the  singular  with 
same  general  meaning  as  Sedes  ;  but 
the  plural  Seduja  is  commonly  used 
to  designate  a  row  of  seats,  such  as 
were  permanently  constructed  of  stone 
or  marble  in  the  theatres,  &c.  (Plin. 
Ep.  V.  6.  Hor.  Ep.  iv.  15.  Gradus 
3),  or  of  wood  put  up  for  temporary 
acconmiodation  in  public  places,  at 
shows  and  ceremonies  (Suet  Aug, 
43.) ;  or  on  which  the  rowers  sat  on 
board  ship.  Virg.  Mn,  v.  837.  Re- 
hex. 

SEGES'TRE  or  -ESTRIUM((rr<- 
ywrrpov).  Any  covering  or  wrapper, 
made  of  straw  matting  (Varro,  X.  L. 
V.  166.),  or  fur  skins  (Festus,  s,v.\ 
and  employed  very  generally  for 
packing  goods  (Plin.  H,  N.  xiil  23.), 
as  a  coverlet  for  beds,  or  wrapper  for 
persons  exposed  to  the  weather.  Soet 
Aug,  83. 

SEGBiENTA'TUa    Ornamented 
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with  gegmenta,    Jav.  vi.  89.    Isidor. 
Orig,  xix.  22.  18. 

SEGMEN'TUM.  An  ornament 
attached  to  the  dresses  of  females 
(Val.  ]Max.  v.  2.  1.  Ov.  A.  Am,  iiL 
169.  Juv.  ii.  124.) ; 
consisting  of  one  or 
more  strips  of  gold 
tissue,  or  some  other 
richly  coloured  ma- 
terial, sewed  on  to 
the  skirts  of  the 
drapery  in  parallel 
lines,  one  above  the 
other,  like  tucks 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xix. 
22.  18. )«  as  shown 
by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, representing 
one  of  the  figures  in  the  celebrated 
Roman  fresco  of  the  Vatican,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  Aldobrandini 
marriage.  This  interpretation  is 
further  confirmed  by  a  passage  of 
Pliny  (II.N,  vi.  39.),  in  which  the 
word  tegmentum  means  a  division 
formed  by  parallel  circles  —  seg-  j 
menta  mundi,  qua  nostri  circuloa  ap- 
pelhvcre*  GrcBci  paratteloa,  ' 

SE'JUGIS.  A  chariot  drawn  by 
six  horses  yoked  abreast.  Liv.  xxxviii. 
35. 

SELIQUAS'TRUM.  An  old- 
fashioned  or  antiquated  kind  of  seat 
(Festus,  jr.  v.),  but  of  what  precise 
character  is  not  ascertained.  Varro, 
L.  Xr.  V.  128.  Hygin.  Astron.  ii.  10. 
iii.  9. 

SELLA  (Zi(t>pos).     A   low  seat  of  i 
the  characteristic  kind  which  we  un- 


in  opposition  to  chair  (^cathedra)', 
that  is,  without  back  or  arms,  such  u 
was  commonly  used  by  females  (Cic. 
Div.  I.  46.)  and  artizans  (Id.  Cat  ix. 
8.)  engaged  in  sedentary  oecupations. 
The  illustration  represents  Penelope 
in  a  Pompeian  painting  ;  and  compare 
the  wood-cuts  s,  Calceolarius,  Cal- 
culator. 

2.  Selia  cumlis  (Bi^pos  itymX^iwovs}. 
A  curule  seat;  that  is,  a  stool  with 
bent  legs,  made  to  open  and  shut  like 


derstand  by  our  terms  stool  or  settie. 


our  camp'StooUy  for  the  conTenience 
of  being  transported  with  its  owner 
wherever  he  went.  The  example 
exhibits  an  original  of  bronze,  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii.  The  left-hand 
figure  shows  one  side  of  the  fhune»  as 
it  would  stand  when  opened  out  to 
receive  the  seat,  which  fitted  into  the 
incavations  observable  at  the  top; 
the  right-hand  one  shows  it  when  it 
is  shut  up  and  the  fonr  legs  broo^t 
close  together.  Seats  of  this  kind 
were  introduced  from  Etmria,  and 
were  originally  used  exclusirely  by 
the  kings  at  Rome,  but  were  subse- 
quently granted  as  a  privilege  to  the 
consuls,  prastors,  and  curule  sediles  of 
the  republic.  In  early  times  they  were 
inlud  or  embossed  with  ivory  carv- 
ing, but  subsequently  enriched  with 
ornaments  in  gold.  Liv.  i.  8.  iz.  46. 
Suet.-4w.  43.  Ov.  Pont  iv.  9.  87. 

3.  SeMa  castrensis,  A  coMp-stoof 
(Suet  Galb.  18.);  made  to  open  and 
shut  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
preceding  example,  but  probably 
formed  in  a  much  simpler  manner, 
without  any  adventitious  ornaments, 
and  with  straight  legs  initead  of  the 
bent  ones,  which  coniUtnted  the  es- 
sential and  distinguishing  ftatnre  of 
the  sdla  cumHs.  The  iUustiation  is 
frtm  a  bas-relief,  which  originally 
decorated  the  triomphal  arch  of  Tra- 
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jan,  and  represents  the  emperor  in 
the  act  of  addressing  his  troops  from 


a  camp-stool  of  the  precise  character 
described. 

4.  Sella  balnearis,  A  batfi-seat; 
in  which  the  bather  sat  to  have  warm 
water  poured  over 
him,  and  to  be 
steamed  by  va- 
pour whilst  he 
remained  in  it, 
closely  enveloped 
in  wrappers. 

Every  bathing 
establishment  was  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  conve- 
niences; the  Therms  of  Antoninus 
alone  contained  as  many  as  1600,  all 
made  of  marble,  one  of  which,  from 
the  original,  is  exhibited  by  the  illus- 
tration. It  has  a  very  low  circular 
margin  round  the  back,  a  flat  seat, 
hollow  underneath,  but  perforated  by 
a  horse-shoe  aperture  in  fix>nt  (whence 
it  is  also  termed  sella  pertusa.  Cato, 
R.R,  157.  II.),  which  served  to 
carry  off  the  water  thrown  over  the 
person  occupying  it,  or  to  transmit 
the  steam  if  it  was  used  for  a  vapour 
bath.  Sidon.  Ep.  ii.  2.  Cassiodor. 
Far.  Ep,  39.  PauL  Dig,  iii.  7. 

5.  Sella  pertusa,  Sune  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

6.  Sella  familiarica,  A  night-stool. 
Varro,if.if.i.I3.4.  Scrib.  Comp.  193. 

7.  Sella  tonsoria.  A  barber^s  chair ; 
which  was  low,  and  had  a  narrow  rest 
for  the  back,  like  the  example  last  in- 
serted, and  sapports  for  the  arms,  not 


lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  but 
sloping  downwards  from  the  front 
A  seat  of  this  construction  was  re- 
commended to  paralytic  patients  by 
the  Roman  phvsicians,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  assistance  it  afforded  in 
raising  the  body  from  a  sitting  pos- 
ture.    CoeL  Aurel.  Tard.  ii.  I. 

8.  Sella  gestatoria,  fertoria,  and 
portoria  (Hitppos  Kordurrtyos,  ipopHw 
Kardartyoy).  A  sedan  chair;  in 
which  the  inmate  was  transported  in 
a  sitting,  instead  of  recumbent  po- 
sition, as  was  the  case  in  a  lectica, 
(Suet  Claud.  25.  Nero,  26.  Vit, 
16.)  It  was  generaUy  covered  with 
a  roof  (Tac.  Ann,  xv.  57.),  and  closed 
at  the  sides  (Juv.  i.  124.),  though 
not  always  (Suet  Aug,  53.);  and  was 
more  especially  used  for  females, 
whence  it  is  also  designated  sella 
muliebris  (Suet  Otho,  6.).  No  repre- 
sentation of  this  conveyance  has  been 
discovered,  but  its  character  may  be 
readily  imagined  from  the  above  de- 
tails. 

9.  Sella  bajulatoria,  A  saddle  for 
beasts  of  burden,  made  upon  a  wooden 
frame  covered  with 
leather,  and  of  a 
considerable  size, 
adapted  for  receiv- 
ing the  packages  to 
be  loaded  upon  it 
(CcdI.  Aurel.  AcuL 
i.  II.  Veg.  Vet-^Z^ 
iiL  59.  2.)  The  example  is  from  a 
painting  of  Herculaneum,  representing 
a  scene  m  the  market-place  of  that  city. 

10.  Sella  equestris.  A  riding-saddle 
(Veg.  Vet  vL  6.  4.  Cod.  Theodos. 
8.  5.  47.),  made  upon  a  tree,  with  a 
high  pommel  (Julcrum,  Sidon.  Ep. 
iil  30.)  in  front,  and  a  cantle  behind, 
covered  with  leather,  and  stuffed  in- 
side. The  genuine 
Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans either  rode  i 
upon  the  bare 
back  or  upon  a 
pad    {ephippium)\ 

but  the  regular  siaiddle  is  sappoted  to 
have  been  invented  about  the  middle 
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of  the  4  th  centary,  as  an  order  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius,  in  the  year 
ov*<.'>,  forhids  persons  who  rode  post- 
horsi'S  from  using  saddles  of  more 
than  sixty  pounds  weight ;  and  the 
example  introduced  is  designed  by 
Ginzrot  (  U'irir/rw  und  Fahncvrke,  pi. 
80. ),  from  one  of  the  troopers'  saddles 
on  the  Theodosian  eolumn.  Conse- 
quently, this  sense  of  the  word  is  to 
be  regarded  as  of  late  Latin ity. 

SELL  A' R I  A.  A  room  furnished 
with  settles  (8eUa\  as  a  reception 
room.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  24. 
xxxvi.  24.  §  .5. 

SELLA'UIS,  sc.  equus.  A  sadtHe- 
horse,  Veg.  Vet.  ii.  28.  34.  Sella,  10. 

2.  sc.  (festatio.  A  riding  in  a 
sedan  chair.  Coel.  Aurel.  Tard.  i.  4. 
D.  92.    Sella,  8. 

SELLISTER'NIUM.  A  religious 
feast  offered  to  the  female  deities 
(Val.  Max.  ii.  I.  2.  Tac.  Ann,  xv. 
44.),  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Lec- 
TiSTERNiUM ;  but  with  this  difference, 
that  their  statues  were  disposed  upon 
settles  {seU(p.\  instead  of  couches 
(lecti),  because  the  ancient  women 
w^ere  not  accustomed  to  recline  at 
table,  like  the  men,  but  sat  upon  the 
edge  of  the  couch,  or  on  a  seat  apart, 
as  explained  by  the  article  and  illus- 
trations s.  ACCUBO. 

S  E  L'  L  U  L  A.  Duninative  of 
Sella,  8.  A  small  or  ordinary 
sedan.     Tac.  Hist.  iii.  85. 

SELLULA'RII  (fidt^avtroi).  Ar- 
tisans and  mechanics  who  work  at 
sedentary  occupations,  such  as  shoe* 
makers,  tailors,  &c.  ;  so  termed  be- 
cause they  sat  upon  a  stool  or  settle 
(sella).  Liv.  viii.  20.  Compare  Aul. 
Cell.  iii.  1.  3.  and  wood-cuts  «.  Cal- 
CEOLARius  and  Corona ri us. 

SEMBEL'LA.  A  small  piece  of 
Roman  mcmey,  equal  to  half  the 
liMla,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
denarius.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  174.)  It 
would  belong  to  the  silver  currency ; 
but  probably  was  only  a  nominal  di- 
vision, never  actually  coined. 

SEiMICINC'TIUM.  A  cloth  fast- 
ened round  the  loms  for  the  same 


:  objects    and    purposes    as    the    kih 

I  (cijtctus),  but  of  smaller  dimensions, 

{  or,  as  the  name  implies,  not  exceeding 
half  the  width  of  that 

I  object.     (Isidor.     Orig. 

;  xix.  33.  1.   Pet.  SaL  94. 

I  8.  Mart  xiv.  153.)     In 

;  the  annexed  illustration 
it  is  worn  by  Dirdalus 
on  an  engraved  gem  ; 
and  a  similar  article  is 
frequently  met  with 
in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing on  persons  en- 
gaged in  active  occupa- 
tions. 

SEMIMIT'RA  (Ulp.  Dig,  34.  2. 
26.).  A  half  mitra  i  same  as  Mi- 
tella  where  an  illustration  is  given. 
SEMIOB'OLUS  «Mi(JfoAoj).  A 
lutlfobol;  a  small  piece  of  the  Greek 
silver  coinage,  of  which  there  were 
two  standards,  the  Attic,  worth  about 
3*25  farthings,  and  the  ^ginetan, 
worth  ]d.  0-583  farthings.  Fann.  De 
Pond.  8. 

SEMIPHALA'RICA  or  SEMI- 
FALA'RICA.  (AuL  GelL  x.  25.) 
A  Falarica  of  half  the  ordinary  size. 
SEMISPATH'A.  (Veg.  Mil  \l 
15. )  A  Spatha  of  half  the  usual  siie. 
SEMIS'SIS.  Half  an  As  ;  a  cop- 
per  coin  weighing  six  ounces  (uncia)^ 
stamped  with  the  letter  5  to  denote 


the  value,  and  the  head  of  Japiter, 
Juno,  Pallas,  &c.,  with  the  prow  of  a 
vessel  on  the  reverse,  as  in  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  an  original, 
drawn  one  quarter  of  the  actual  sixe. 
SE'MITA.  Any  narrow  pathway 
(Varro,  L.  L.  v.  35.);  as  tL/oot-paA 
in  the  country  (Liv.  xliv.  43.  Suet 
Nero,  48.)  ;  or  a  narrow  lame  in  a 
town,  as  opposed  to  via,  a  broad 
street  (Cic.  Agr.  iL  35.  Mart  vii. 
61.)  Hence  the  term  is  used  spedally 
in  the  same  sense  as  Crxfido,  the 
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trottoir  for  foot  passengers  on  either 
side  of  the  carriage  road  (agger). 
Plant  Trin,  iL  4.  80.  Id.  Cure,  ii. 
3.  8. 
*  S  E  M  U  N'  C I  A.  A  half  ounce 
weight  (Liv.  xxxiv.  1.);  a  half  ounce 
measure  (Columell.  xii.  21.  2.);  and 
a  small  piece  of  money  containing 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  As. 
Varro,  Z.  L.  v.  171. 

2.  The  semuncia  is  also  enumerated 
by  Cato  (i?.  B.  x.  and  xi.)  in  a  list 
of  farming  implements  and  stock, 
but  without  any  context  to  suggest  a 
notion  of  the  object  intended.  Some 
commentators  suppose  it  to  be  a 
small  pair  of  panniers  of  half  the 
usual  size. 

SENA'CULUM.  A  place  in 
which  the  senate  used  to  meet. 
Three  of  these  are  recorded  in  the 
city  of  Rome, — one  on  a  site  between 
the  Capitol  and  Forum,  where  the 
temple  of  Concord  was  afterwards 
built ;  a  second  at  the  Porta  Capena ; 
and  a  third  near  the  temple  of  Bellona. 
Varro,  L.  L.  v.  156.  Festus,  *.  v.  Val. 
Max.  ii.  2.  6. 

SE'NIO.  The  six-point  on  the 
dice ;  whence  this  name  was  given  to 
the  throw  when  all  sizes  were  turned 
Qp,  which  was  considered  a  favour- 
able one,  but  not  so  good  as  the 
Venus.     Suet.  Aug.  71.    Pers.  iii.  48. 

SENTI'NA  (4ktAo$).  The  hold 
or  lowest  part  in  the  interior  of  a 
ship,  where  the  bilge  water  settles 
(Cic.  Fam.  ix.  15.)  ;  and  the  bilge 
water  itself  (Cas.  B.  C,  iii.  28.); 
whence  sentinam  trahere  (Sen.  Ep. 
30. ),  *•  to  make  leakage  ; "  sentinam 
exhaurire  (Cic.  Sen.  6.),  **  to  pump 
out  the  ship.** 

SENTINA'CULUM.  A  pump, 
with  which  the  bilge  water  (sentind) 
is  worked  up  from  the  hold  of  a 
vessel.     Paul.  Nol.  Ep,  vi.  3. 

SEPLASIA'RIUS.  A  dealer  in 
medicinal  herbs,  and  in  medicines 
compounded  from  them,  answering 
in  some  respects,  though  not  exactly, 
to  the  chemist  and  druggist  of  the 
present  day.    It  is  not  easy,  however, 


to  determine  the  precise  branch  of 
trade  carried  on  under  this  name  ; 
but  from  the  passages  cited  below,  it 
is  clear  that  the  sepiasiarius  sold 
herbs  to  veterinaries  for  the  cure  of 
cattle,  and  also  medicines  ready  made 
up  to  physicians,  like  our  dealer  in 
patent  medicines.  Veg.  Vet.  iv.  3. 
6.  Plin.  xxxiv.  11.  Lamprid.  Elag. 
30.  Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions^ 
vol.  i.  p.  328.  Lond. 

SEPTIZO'NIUM,  and  SEMP. 
TEMZO'DIUM.  A  particular  kind 
of  edifice,  of 
great  magni- 
ficence, con- 
sisting of  se- 
ven stories  of 
columns,  one 
above  the  o- 
ther,  support- 
ing seven  dis- 
tinct entabla- 
tures or  zones, 
from  which  it 
received  the 
name.  It  does 
not  appear  for 
what  particular 
purpose  these  structures  were  de- 
signed ;  but  two  such  are  specially 
recorded  in  the  city  of  Rome,  one  in 
the  Xllth  Region,  which  existed  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Emperor  Titus 
(Suet  Tit  2.  Ammian.  xv.  6.  3.), 
and  the  other  in  the  Xth  Region, 
under  the  Palatine  hill,  and  near  to 
the  Circus  Maximus,  which  was  built 
by  Septimius  Severus.  (Spart  Sev. 
19.)  Three  stories  of  this  last  struc- 
ture remained  standing  during  the 
pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  but  were 
taken  down  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  employing  the  columns  in  building 
the  Vatican.  These  are  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  wood-cut,  from  an  en- 
graving of  the  16th  century  (Ga- 
mucci,  Antichitd  di  Buma);  and 
though  they  form  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  original  structure  in  its  entirety, 
yet  that  is  sufficient  to  convey  an  accu- 
rate notion  of  the  general  plan  upon 
which  such  monuments  were  designed. 
4  G  2 
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SEFTUM,  in  a  geDeral  sense, 
is  applied  to  any  enclosure  surrounded 
by  barriers,  walls,  palings,  hedges, 
&c. ;  such  as  a  sheep-fold,  homestead 
for  cattle,  den  for  wild  beasts,  and 
the  like  (Cic.  Virg.  Varro);  but  in 
the  plural  the  name  of  Septa  was 
specially  used  to  designate  a  number 
of  enclosures  in  the  Campus  Martins 
within  which  the  tribes  or  centuries 
were  collected  at  the  Roman  Comitia,  | 
before  they  proceeded  to  vote.  (Ov. 
Fa$L  L  53.  Lucan.  viL  306.  Cic  Att 
iv.  16.)  Each  of  these  was  termed  a 
pen  (OviLE,  and  wood-cut  s,  v,\  and 
was  originally  partitioned  off  by 
wooden  railings;  but  subsequently 
the  whole  site  was  furnished  with 
marble  fittings,  and  surrounded  by 
colonnades  as  well  as  other  archi- 
tectural decorations.  B.  Cms.  ad 
Suet  Aug.  43. 

SEPTUN'X.  Seven-twelfths  of 
any  whole,  as  of  an  As  ;  a  nominal 
piece  of  money,  never  in  actual  coin- 
age.    Varro,  L,  L.  v.  171. 

SEPUL'CRUM.  A  sepulchre ;  a 
general  term  for  any  kind  of  tomb  in 
which  the  corpse  was  buried,  or  the 
bones  and  ashes  deposited.  (Ulp.  Dig, 
11.  7.  2.).  Edifices  of  thb  nature 
would  of  course  vary  in  details, 
materials,  and  embellishments,  ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  taste  of  the  architect  who 


designed  them.  A  single  sepulchral 
chamber,  in  which  the  remains  were 
deposited,  comprised  all  that  was 
essentially    requisite,    and    sofficed 


alone  for  tomba  of  the  ordinary  de- 
scription (see  example.  No.  2.) ;  bat 
those  of  a  more  ostentatious  charac- 
ter had  one  or  two  stories  built  oxer 
the  burial-room,  containing  apart- 
ments, richly  decorated  with  paintr 
ings  and  stucco  work,  which  were 
intended  to  accommodate  the  members 
of  the  feunily  when  they  went  to  per- 
form religions  rites  or  to  visit  the 
remains  of  their  deceased  relatives* 
but  not  to  receive  cinerary  oms  nor 
coffins ;  for  these  were  deposited  only 
in  the  sepulchral  chamlwr,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  in  general  stu- 
diously concealed,  in  order  to  secure 
its  contents  from  violation.  All  these 
particulars  are  elucidated  by  the  an- 
nexed illustration,  representing  in 
half  section  and  elevation  an  ancient 
sepulchre  of  three  stories,  on  the  Via 
Asinaria,  near  Rome,  the  identical 
one  in  which  the  celebrated  Barbe- 
rini  or  Portland  Vase,  now  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  was  dis- 
covered. The  lowest  compartment 
is  the  sepulchral  chamber,  in  which 
the  vase  was  deposited. 

2.  Sepuicrum  famiUare,  A  famuhf 
gepulchre;  that  is,  which  was  con- 
structed by  an  individual  for  himself 
and  the  other  members  of  his  fiunily 
and  honsehold,  including  also  the 
freed  men  and  women.  (Uln.  Dig. 
11.  7.  5.)    A  sepulchre  of  uis  de- 


scription is  recognised  by  the  diffe- 
rent deposits  contained  in  it,  ai  well 
as  by  inscriptions  like  the  following : 

SiBI  *  ET  *  CONJUai  *  ET  *  1JM»T«  • 
Et  '  UBSRTIS  '  LIBERTABUSQUX  * 
Po«TERI9QUB  *  BOBUM  *  FBCIT  . 
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and  is  shown  by  the  design  on  the  last 
column,  from  an  interior  in  the 
street  of  the  tombs  at  Pompeii. 

3.  Sepulcrum  commune.  A  common 
sepulchre ;  that  is,  which  received  the 
remains  of  many  different  individuals 
belonging  to  the  same  or  to  many 
different  families.  (Cic.  Off.  i.  17. 
A\x8on,  Epitaph,  xxxviu  1.  Inscript.) 
It  consisted  of  a  chamber  divided  into 
numerous  rows  of  niches  (columbaria)j 


sometimes  to  the  amount  of  several 
hundreds,  and  all  regularly  numbered, 
in  each  of  which  a  pair  of  cinerary 
jars  (oIUb)  could  be  deposited;  and 
it  was  the  common  practice  for 
the  person  to  whom  the  sepulchre 
belonged,  to  give,  sell,  or  bequeath 
by  will  the  right  of  possession  in 
so  many  niches,  set  out  by  number 
in  the  document  (Inscript.  ap. 
Fabrett.  16.  71.)  The  illustration  re- 
presents the  interior  of  a  sepulchre 
of  this  kind,  which  was  discovered 
near  the  Porta  Pia  at  Rome. 

SEPULTU'RA.  A  burying  or 
sepulture ;  properly  meaning  the  dis- 
posal of  the  body  or  ashes  in  a  tomb 
(sepulcrum)y  as  contradistinguished 
from  humatiot  interment  in  a  grave. 
Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  55.    Cic.  Leg.  ii.  22. 

SER'A.  A  padlock;  that  is,  a 
lock  constructed  to  hang  upon  a 
staple,  or  from  the  link  of  a  chain,  so 
as  to  make  a  listening  upon  the  same 
principle  as  is  commonly  adopted  at 
the  present  day.  That  the  sera  was 
not  a  permanent  fixture,  but  loose 
and  removeable,  like  a  modem  pad- 
lock, is  clear  from  many  passages,  in 


which  it  is  spoken  of  as  being  **  put 
on  "  {apposita,  TibuU.  i.  8.  76.  Ov. 
Fast.  i.  266.)  or  "  taken  off'*  (demta. 
Ov.  Fast.  i.  280. ;  remota,  Varro,  Z.  L, 
vii.  108.  Non.  s.  Reserare,  p.  41,),  or 
falling  down  from  its  holding  {sera 
sua  sponte  delapsa  cecidity  remissaque 
subito  fores.  Pet.  Sat.  xvi.  2.);  and 
that  it  was  employed  with  a  chain 
(catena)  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
Propertius  (iv.  11.  26.).  When  used 
for  fastening  doors,  it  was  linked  on 
to  a  staple,  or  some  such  contrivance, 
inserted  in  the  door-post  (postis), 
whence  the  expression,  inserta  posti 
sera  (Ov.  Am.  ii.  1.  28.),  indicates 
the  door  being  locked ;  excute  poste 
seram  (lb.  i.  6.  2.),  on  the  contrary. 


describes  the  process  of  opening  it 
The  illustration  represents  a  movable 
iron  lock  of  the  character  described, 
which  was  found,  with  the  key  be- 
longing to  it,  in  a  tomb  at  Rome ; 
and  the  barrel  of  another  specimen, 
exactly  similar  in  form,  is  now  pre- 
served, with  its  key  rusted  in  it, 
amongst  the  Roman  antiquities  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  circular  plate 
on  the  left  shows  the  cap  of  the 
barrel,  removed  from  its  place  for 
illustration,  with  its  keyhole  and  the 
orifice  through  which  a  return  of  the 
link-rod,  now  broken  off,  but  origi- 
nally bent  like  the  right-hand  side, 
would  enter  when  the  lock  was 
closed.  The  example  in  the  British 
Museum  has  lost  this  adjunct  alto- 
gether. 

SE'RIA.  An  earthenware  vessel 
chiefly  employed  for  holding  wine 
and  oil  (Columell.  xii.  18.  5.  Varro, 
I{.  i?.  iii.  2.  8.),  though  also  put  to 
other  uses,  as  a  jar  for  potted  meats 
(Columell.  xii.  55.  4.  Plant  CapL  iv. 
4.  9.),  burying  money  (Pers.  ii.  11.), 
&c.  We  have  no  passages  which 
detail  the  exact  form  of  the  vessel  in 
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question,  excepting  that  it  had  a  ftill 
body,  terminated  by  a  narrow  throat 
(J'auxy  Columell.  xii.  ,55. 
4. ),  and  that  it  was  smaller 
than  the  doliuniy  but  larger 
than  the  amphora.  (Id.  / 
xiL  28.  I.)  The  annexed 
figure  is  copied  from  an 
original  in  earthenware, 
discovered,  amongst  many 
others  of  different  shapes 
and  sizes,  in  a  wine  cellar 
under  the  walls  of  Rome,  of  which  a 
plan  and  description  are  given  at  p. 
141.  8,  Cella,  2.  ;  and  as  it  bears  a 
distinct  outline  from  the  well-ascer- 
tained forms  of  the  dolium  and  am- 
phora, whilst  possessing  the  properties 
above  mentioned,  it  is  here  intro- 
duced as  a  probable  example  of  the 
model  known  by  the  name  of  Seria  ; 
the  more  so  as  the  locality  where  it 
was  found  fully  testifies  its  quality 
and  use. 

SE'RIOLA.  (Pers.  iv.  29.  Pal- 
lad,  iv.  10.  9.)   Diminutive  of  Seria. 

SERPERAS'TRUM.  A  sort  of 
splint  or  other  contrivance  fastened 
to  the  knees  of  infants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  their  legs  straight, 
and  counteracting  any  tendency  to 
distortion  (Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  II.); 
whence  Cicero  gives  the  name  allu- 
sively to  the  oflScers  of  his  cohort 
{Att  vii.  3.),  because  it  was  their 
duty  to  keep  the  army  in  order. 

SER'RA  {Tpiuiv).  A  saw ;  an 
iron  toothed  instrument  for  cutting 
wood.  (Vitruv.  i.  5.  7.  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  143.  Senec.  Ep.  90.)  The  saws 
of  the  ancients   were   made   in   the 


same  manner,  and  possessed  the  same 
variety  of  forms  and  sizes,  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  for  which 
they  were  applied,  as  those  now  in 
use.  The  example  represents  a/nime- 


satPj  of  the  kind  used  by  sawyers  for 
cutting  timber  into  planks ;  the  blade 
(lamina)  is  copied  in  detail  from  a 
sepulchral  bas-relief;  and  the  frame 
has  been  added  through  the  rings  at 
each  of  its  extremities,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  similar  instrument 
roughly  delineated  on  an  Etmscan 
vase. 

2.  A  saw  for  cutting  stone,  made 
of  iron,  but  without  teeth,  like  those 
still  used  by  our  stonemasons;  the 
place  of  teeth  being  supplied  by 
emery  or  very  fine  sand,  by  means  of 
which  even  the  hardest  marbles,  such 
as  porphyry  or  granite,  can  be  cut 
into  slabs.     Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  9. 

SERRA'CUM.     See  Sarracum. 

SERRA'RIUS.  A  saw-maAer 
(Senec.  Ep,  56.),  not  a  sawyer 
(prista)i  the  termination  in  arius, 
according  to  the  usual  analogy,  de- 
scribing the  person  who  makes,  not 
the  one  who  uses,  the  object  to  which 
it  is  added,  like  calceolariuA,  coro- 
nariuSj  resiiarivut,  sellarius,  and  many 
others  enumerated  ui  the  Classed  In- 
dex of  trades.  Thus  Seneca  (Le.) 
complains  of  the  noise  inflicted  by 
such  tradesmen  on  their  neighboars ; 
which  would  scarcely  be  reasonable 
if  the  mere  sawing  of  timber  were 
the  nuisance  objected  to;  bnt  the 
disagreeable  sounds  produced  by  con- 
stantly filing  up  the  teeth  of  this  in- 
strument (stridor  serra  turn,  cum  aeui- 
iur,  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  40.),  will  be  readily 
admitted  to  be  an  intolerable  in- 
fliction. 

SERR'ULA  (xpidfiot^).  Diminu- 
tive of  Serra.  a  small  saw ;  such 
as  employed  by  carpen-  ^^ 
ters  (wood-cut  *.  Fabri- 
ca),  surgeons  (Celsus, 
viL  33.),  woodsmen 
(Columell.  Arb.  vi.  4.X  &c.  The 
illustration  represents  an  implement 
of  this  description,  from  a  sepulchral 
bas-relief,  of  the  class  now  called 
bow-saws  by  our  mechanics. 

2.  Semua  manubriata,  A  small 
saw,  having  the  blade  fiisteaed  into 
a  short  handle  (manubriMm)  at  one 
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end,  instead  of  being  set  in  a  frame,  l 
like  the  last  two  specimens.  (Pallad.  | 
i.   43.  2.)     The  example  is  from  a  I 


distinction  is  not 
(Plant  Aa.  iv.   1. 


marble  bas-relief,  where  it  appears  in 
the  hands  of  Dicdalas. 

SER'TA,  plural ;  {trrimuira).  A 
festoon^  or  long  wreath  of  many 
flowers  sewed  to- 
gether, and  em- 
ployed chiefly  in 
decorating  altars, 
temples,  or  the 
doorways  of  pri- 
vate houses  upon 
occasions  of  festiv- 
ity; whereas  the 
ccToUa  and  corona 
were  more  parti- 
cularly intended 
to  be  worn  as  or- 
naments for  the 
person;  but  this 
always  observed. 

58.  Virg.  JEn,  1.  421.  Cic.  Tu8c.  iii. 
18.)  The  illustration  exhibits  a  fes- 
toon of  the  kind  described,  which  is 
carried  by  a  young  woman  in  a  bas- 
relief  representing  a  marriage  fes- 
tivity, to  decorate  the  doors  of  the 
bridal  mansion  ;  and  the  last  illus- 
tration s.  Infulatus,  p.  131.,  shows 
the  manner  of  suspending  it  over  the 
doorway  of  a  house  or  temple. 

SESTER'TIUS.  A  Roman  coin, 
worth  two  aases  and  a  half,  the  fourth 
part  of  a  denarius^  and  equal  in  value 
to  a  fraction  more  than  two  pence 
of  our  money.  It 
belonged  origi- 
nally to  the  sil- 
ver coinage ; 
but  subsequent- 
ly was  made  of  the  metal  called  auri- 
chalchum,  a  very  fine  quality  of  brass. 
(Plin.  H.N,  xxxiv.  2.)  The  ex- 
ample is  from  an  original  of  silver, 
and  of  the  actual  size ;  but  speci- 
mens in  the  latter  metal  are  much 
larger. 

SEX'TAN&     A  copper   coin  of 


Roman  currency,  weighing  two  ounces 
(tmctVr).  and  e(|ual  in  value  to  the 
sixth  part  of  an  As.  (Varro,  Z.Z.  v. 
171.)  It  bore  the  impress 
of  a  caducem  and  a  atrigilis^ 
with  two  bnlls  to  denote  its 
value,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  specimen,  from  an 
original,  drawn  of  one-third  the  ac- 
tual size. 

SEXTA'RIUS.  A  Roman  mea- 
sure  both  for  liquids  and  dry  things ; 
containing  a  sixth  part  of  the  amgiugf 
and  the  fourth  part  of  the  modiua, 
Rhemn.  Fann.  De  Pond.  71.  Hor.  Sat* 
i.  1.  74.  Columell.  it  9.  Plin.  H,N. 
xviii.  35. 

SE X' T U  L  A.  The  smallest  de- 
nomination  in  Roman  money,  con- 
taining the  sixth  part  of  an  uncia  or 
ounce.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  171.  Rhemn. 
Fann.  De  Pond.  22. 

SIB'INAorSIB'YNA(<rifiJi^).  A 
particular  kind  of  hunting-spear 
(venabu1um)f  but  of  which  the  peculiar 
properties  are  unknown.  (Tertull. 
adv.  Marc,  i.  1.  Hesych.  s.  v,)  It 
was,  however,  used  as  a  boar  apear. 
(Athen.  ii.  5.)  Compare  the  illus- 
trations *.  Venatio  and  Venator. 

SPCA.  A  sort  of  knife  or  dagger 
with  a  sharp  point  and  curved  blade 
(Gloss.  Philox.  ^lipot  ^irucofiirh),  like 
a  wild  boar's  tusk  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 

1.  apri  dentium  sicas  exanivnt)^  which 
rendered  it  particuUrly  efficacious  for 
stabbing  and  ripping  up.  It  was  the 
national  weapon  of  the  Thracians 
(Val.  Max.  iii. 

2.  12.);  and 
was  conse- 
quently em-  I 
ployed  by  the 
gladiators,  who  took  their  name  and 
accoutrements  from  that  people  (Suet 
Cal.  32.  Mart  iii.  16.  and  next 
wood -cut)  But  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  only  regarded  as  the 
weapon  of  a  ruffian  and  assassin 
(Cic  Cat  iL  10.  Quint  DecL  321. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xviiu  6.  8.),  like  the 
knife  of  the  lowest  Italian  popu- 
lation, which    is   formed  and  used 
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in  a  similar  way,  to  stab  at  the  abdo- 
men, and  rip  upwards.  The  example 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  barbarian  on  the 
coltinm  of  Antoninus. 

SI  CA' III  US.  In  a  general  sense, 
one  who  makes  use  oif  the  curved 
knife  or  dagger  termed  sica ;  but  as 
that  weapon  amongst  the  Romans 
was  chiefly  employed  for  ruffianly 
purposes,  the  word  sicariua  was  com- 
monly used  to  designate  a  bandit^ 
murderery  or  assassin  (Cic.  liosc.  Am. 
36.  Hor.  Sat.  i.  4.  3.),  even  without 
reference  to  the  instrument  by  which 
the  mnrder  was  accomplished.  Quint. 
X-  1.  12. 

2.  A  gladiator  (Cic.  Bosc.  Am.  3. 
sicarios  atque  ghidiatores)  belonging 
to  the  class 
called  Thra- 
cians,  who  were 
armed  with  the 
sica,  a  nation- 
al weapon  in 
Thrace,  instead 
of  the  sword 
(f//a///i«),  as  ex- 
liibited  by  the 
annexed  figure 
of  a  Thracian 
gladiator,  from  the  device  on  a  terra- 
cotta lamp. 

S I  CI  L I C  U  L  A.  Diminutive  of 
SiciLis  ;  the  reading  of  some  editions 
of  Plant.  Rud.  iv.  4.  124.,  but  of 
which  the  correctness  is  very  doubtful. 

SICTLIS.  A  spear-head,  cha- 
racterised by  the  broadness  of  its 
point  (Ennius  and  Festus,  s.  r.), 
and  a  partial  resemblance  to 
the  outline  of  the  Caspian  sea 
(Plin.  H.N.  vi.  15.)  ;  both 
which  properties  are  sufficiently 
apparent  in  the  annexed  figure, 
fh)m  an  original  spear-head  found 
at  Pompeii,  to  admit  of  its  being 
produced  as  a  probable  example  of 
the  form  in  question.  A  spear-head 
of  exactly  the  same  shape  occurs 
twice  on  the  column  of  Trajan. 

SICINNIS'TA  (criiciwumfi).  One 
who  dances  the  sicinnium,  a  dance  of 
Satyrs,    introduced    in    the    Greek 


Satyric  drama  (Schol.  Vet  ad  Aris- 
toph.  Nub,  540.),  in  which  the  j>er- 


formers  accompanied  themselves  by 
their  own  music  and  singing  (Aul 
Gell.  XX.  3.),  as  in  the  annex^  illus- 
tration, from  a  fictile  vase  of  Italo- 
Oreek  workmanship,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  afford  a  representation  of 
the  dance  in  question.  In  the  origi- 
nal the  open  mouth  and  expression  of 
the  female  figure,  both  of  which  are 
lost  in  our  wood-cut  fVom  the  minute 
scale  of  the  drawing,  clearly  indicate 
that  she  is  singing.  The  very  pecu- 
liar poses  and  gestures  of  the  per- 
formers are,  moreover,  worthy  of 
attention,  because  they  express  the 
exact  attitudes  and  steps  of  the  mo- 
dem Neapolitan  tarantella ,  which  may 
be  consequently  regarded  as  a  relic 
of  this  old  classic  dance. 

SICINN'IITM  (aUciryis).  The  Si- 
cinnis;  a  Greek  Satyric  dance,  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.    GelL  xx.  3. 

SIGILLA'TUS.  Ornamented 
with  small  figures  in  relief  (sigUla); 
like  the  embossed  ornaments  on  a 
vase  (Cic.  Verr.  iL  4.  14.),  or  carved 
devices  on  a  well  cover.  Id.  Att  L 
10.    Pdteal,  1. 

SIGIL'LUM.  A  small  statue, 
figure,  or  image  (Ov.  A  Am.  i.  407.) ; 
embossed  or  affixed  to  vases  of  gold 
and  silver  (Cic.  Verr,  ii.  4.  22.) ;  cast 
in  terra- cotta  moulds  for  architectoral 
decorations  (Plin.  H.  N.  xzzvi  59.), 
formed  by  the  impressions  of  a  signet 
ring  (Cic.  Acad,  iv.  26.) ;  or  woriLed 
in  embroidery.    Ov.  Met  vL  86. 
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SIG'MA.  A.  semicircular  dining- 
couch  (Mart  xiv.  87.  ApuL  Met.  v. 
p.  90.  suggestumsemirotundum),  adapted 
for  use  with  a  round  table  (orbis); 
and  so  named  because  it  resembled 
one  of  the  early  forms  of  the  Greek 
letter  Sigma,  which  was  written  like 
our  C.  It  was  not  invented  until  the 
square  dlning-table  {quadra)  fell  into 
disuse,  when  the  introduction  of  the 
circular  form  necessitated  a  similar 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  sofa  used 
with  it  But  it  was  more  convenient 
than  the  old  lectus  tricliniaris,  because 
it  did  not  like  that  require  the  fixed 
number  of  nine  guests,  but  could  be 
arranged  for  smaller  parties  ;  for  six 
(Mart.  ix.  60.),  seven  (Id.  x.  48. )i  or 
eight  (Lamprid.  Elag,  25.)  ;  and  the 
oilier  of  precedence  in  the  places 
upon  it  ran  straight  on  in  regular 
succession,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest 

2.  A  circular  seat  round  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hot-water  bath,  on  which 
the  bathers  sat  and  washed  them- 
selves. (Sidon.  Ep,  il  2.)  Also  the 
bath  itself.     Id.  Uf. 

SIG'NIFER  (crnMOMM^pof).  An 
ensign  or  standard- bearer  in  the  Ro- 
man armies  (Cic.  Div, 
i.  35.  Cses.  B.  G.  ii. 
25.)  ;  a  general  term, 
which  will  include  all 
the  individual  officers, 
who  nevertheless  re- 
ceived a  special  title 
fh>m  the  particular  kind 
of  ensign  they  carried, 
■uch  as  the  Imaginifer, 
Draconarius,  &c.,  whose 
ensigns  were  all  classed 
under  the  name  of  signa 
militaria.  The  an- 
nexed example,  from 
Tngan's  Column,  ex- 
hibits the  signifer  of  a 
cohort,  whose  standard 
is  different  from  either  of  those  men* 
tioned. 

SIGNI'NUM  (sc  opus),  Signine 
work ;  the  name  given  to  a  particular 
kind  of  material  emplo  jed  for  making 


floorings  ;  consisting  of  tiles  broken 
up  into  minnte  particles  and  mixed 
with  mortar,  then  beaten  down  into 
a  solid  substance  with  the  rammer. 
It  acquired  the  name  from  the  town 
of  Signia  (now  Segni),  which  was 
famous  for  its  tiles,  and  where  it  waa 
first  introduced.  ColumelL  i.  6.  12. 
Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  46.  Vitruv.  viiL 
6.  14. 

SIG'NUM  ((ny/icrov).  In  a  general 
sense,  any  mark,  sign,  or  signal  by 
which  something  is  known ;  whence 
the  following  more  special  applica- 
tions have  obtained. 

1.  An  image  or  figure,  whether  of 
metal,  marble,  wrought,  cast,  sculp- 
tured, or  embroidered  (Cic.  Verr. 
ii.  4.  I.  Virg.  ^n.  ix.  263.  lb,  i. 
648.  Plin.  Ep.  i.  20.  5.)  ;  but  strictly 
used  to  designate  the  image  of  a  dei^ 
(Plin.  Ep,  ix.  39.),  as  contradistin- 
guished from  statua,  an  image  of  men. 
Inscrip.  ap,  Grut  174.  8.    Sionum 

MaRTIS  ET  STATUAM  SIBI  P08UIT. 

2.  The  image  or  device  engraved 
upon  a  seal,  and  the 
signet  or  impression 
made  by  it  (Cic  Cat. 
iii.  5.  Id.  Quint.  6.  Id. 
Att  ix.  10.)  The  ex- 
ample is  from  an  original. 

3.  The  sign  of  a  shop  (Quint  vi. 
3.  38.);  indicatmg,  by  some  emble- 
matical representation,  the  nature  of 


the  business  carried  on  inside,  like 
the  annexed  example  of  two  men 
carrying  an  amphora,  which  is  exe- 
cuted in  terra-cotta,  and  forma  the 
sign  of  a  wine-shop  at  Pompeii.  A 
milkman's  in  the  same  town  is  dia- 
tingnished  by  the  sign  of  a  boy 
miULing  a  goat 

4  H 
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4.  A  constellation  or  sign  in  the 
heavens,  formed  by  a  group  of  stars 
apparently  representing  the  form  of 


three  superiors  (jHecurUmes),  and  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
order,  silence,  and  decorum  irithin 
the  precincts  of  the  palace.  Imp. 
Anastas.  Cod.  15.  62.  25.  Inscript. 
up.  Gnit.  1053.  10. 

SIL'EX.  Generally  a  common 
flint  or  flint-atone ;  but  in  a  more 
special  sense  a  large  hard  stone  of 
volcanic  formation,  cut  by  the  mason 
into  polygonal  blocks,  and  then  dove* 
tailed  accurately  together,  -which  was 
extensively  used  in  the  construction 
of  -walls  (Vitruv.  i.   5.   8.),  and  for 


certain  animals;  as  in  the  annexed  i 
illustration,  from  a  statue  of  Atlas  | 
with  the  heavens  on  his  shoulders.  ■ 
Ov.  Fast.  V.  113.  Id.  Met.  xiii.  619.    , 

5.  Signa  militarin.  Military  stan-  ' 
dards  or  ensigns,  including,  in  reality,  ; 
the  eagle  {aquila)^ 
4rhich  was  the  gene- 
ral ensign  of  the  en- 
tire legion,  but  more 
commonly  used  with 
reference  to  the  differ- 
ent standards  belong- 
ing to  each  separate 
maniple  and  cohort, 
as  distinct  from  the  eagle.  (Cic. 
Cat.  ii.  6.  Tac.  Hist  11.  29.  Id. 
Ann,  \.  18.)  The  illustration,  from 
a  medal,  shows  the  eagle  between  two 
standards  of  cohorts  ;  the  name  of 
each  ensign  is  enumerated  in  the 
Classed  Index,  and  an  example 
given  under  its  own  denomination. 

SILENTIA'RIUS.  A  domestic 
slave  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve 
silence  in  the  household,  and  keep 
the  whole  establishment  from  making 
the  slightest  noise  in  the  presence  of 
their  master  ;  even  a  cough  or  sneeze 
being  immediately  checked  by  the 
ready  stroke  of  the  rod.  Salvian. 
Gub.  D.  iv.  3.  Inscript.  ap.  Fabrett 
p.  206.  n.  54.  Compare  Senec  Ep.  47. 

2.  Silentiarius  sacri  palatii.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Empire,  one  of 
thirty  officers  who  were  persons  of 
some  consequence  at  the  Byzantine 
court,  acting  under  the  authority  of 


the  paving  of  streets  and  roads  (Liv. 
xli.  27.  xxxviii.  28.) ;  in  the  manner 
shown  by  the  annexed  example  from 
a  piece  of  Roman  pavement  near 
Rome.  It  is  thus  frequently  opposed 
to  lapis,  a  square  flag-stone,  and  to 
saxum,  also  used  in  polygonal  masses, 
and  likewise  of  a  volcanic  formation, 
but  possessing  properties  which  geo- 
logists call  tufa,  instead  of  a  flinty 
substance. 

SILICER'NIITM  (irepf««irwr).  A 
funeral  feast  given  in  honour  of  a 
deceased  person,  either  at  the  funeral 
or  within  a  few  days  after  it  (Varro, 
ap,  Non.  s.  v.  p.  48.)  ;  whence  the 
term  is  sometimes  used  in  mockery, 
to  designate  a  decrepit  old  man. 
(Terent  Ad,  iv.  3.  34.)  Amongst 
the  Romans  it  would  appear  that  this 
entertainment  took  place  at  the  sepul- 
chre itself  (ad  sepulcrum^  Varro,  Lc); 
and  the  highly  decorated  chambers, 
so  commonly  met  with  as  appendages 
to  their  tombs  (Sepulcrdm  1.  and 
illustration),  but  never  used  to  re- 
ceive deposits,  were  doubtless  intended 
for  the  purpose  ;  while  a  regular 
triclinium,  with  its  couchea  and  stand 
for  the  table,  is  still  to  be  seen  within 
one  of  the  sepulchral  encloturet  at 
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Pompeii.     But  amongst  the  Greeks 
it  was  always  given  in  the  house  of 


side,  representing  a  priestess  in  the 
act  of  filling  a  cup  with  wine,  taken 


the  nearest  relative  to  the  deceased, 
and  immediately  after  the  funeraL 
Demosth.  de  Cor  an.  p.  .')21.  25.  Cic. 
Leg.  iL  25.  The  annexed  illustra- 
tion represents  the  relatives  of  a 
young  Greek  lady  at  a  funeral  feast 
of  the  kind  described,  from  a  marble 
bas-relief  sculptured  upon  her  tomb. 
The  objects  in  the  cornice  above  are 
merely  intended  to  represent  various 
articles  of  the  female  toilette  and 
work-table. 

SFMA.  An  architectural  moulding, 
so  termed  from  the  character  of  its 

outline,  which  resembles  the    .^ 

snub  nose  of  a  goat,  being     ^^ 

hollow  in  its  upper  surface  but  swell- 
ing below,  as  exhibited  by  the  figure 
annexed.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for 
the  crowning  or  uppermost  member 
of  a  cornice,  being  placed  over  the 
corona,  and  is  now  termed  **  sima," 
or  ••  cyma  recta,"  by  English  archi- 
tects, and  **  ogee"  by  the  workmen. 
Vitruv.  iii.  5.  12. 

SIM'PULUM.  A  ladle  or  cup 
(cyathus)  with  a  long  handle,  em- 
ployed at  the  sacrifice  for  taking  the 
wine  in  small  quantities  (Varro,  L.  L. 
T.  124.)  out  of  the  crater  or  other 
large  vessel,  in  order  to  make  liba- 
tions. (Festus,  8.  V.  ApuL  Apol.  p. 
434. )  The  right  side  of  the  following 
wood-cut  exhibits  the  implement  it- 
self, fhxm  an  original  found  in  a  fictile 
▼aae,  which  has  a  picture  on  its  oat- 


out  of  a  larger  vessel  with  the  sim- 
pulum^  as  shown  by  the  illustration. 

SIMPUV'IUM.  A  vessel  em- 
ployed at  the  sacrifice,  supposed  to 
be  only  another  name  for  simpulumt 
which  see.  Plin.  H.N.  xxxv.  46. 
Juv.  vi.  343. 

SIN'DON  (ctii'Wk).  a  very  fine 
sort  of  linen  cloth,  or  mtulin,  em- 
ployed for  clothing  1)y  the  natives  of 
India,  Egypt,  and  Asia.  .The  same 
fabric  was  also  imported  into  Italy, 
and  used  by  persons  of  refined  habits, 
at  least  in  bite  times,  for  light  summer 
dresses,  both  of  the  inner  (indutus) 
and  outer  apparel  (amUtus).  Mart 
ii.  16.  iv.  19.  Auson.  Ephem.  in 
Parecb.  2. 

2.  A  wrapper  for  books.  Mart 
XL  1.    Same  as  Membrana,  2. 

SPNUM  and  -US  («m»0-  A  very 
large,  round,  and  deep  bowl  for  wine 


( Varro,  L,  L.  v.  123.  Id.  Bt  V\U  Pop. 

Rfm,  ap.  Nod.  p.  547.    Plant  Cure. 
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i.  1. 82.),  or  milk  (Virg.  Eel.  viu  33.); 
like  the  annexed  example,  vhich  re- 
presents Ulysses  presenting  a  bowl  of 
wine  to  Polyphemus,  in  a  bas-relief 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili.  The  fabled  size 
of  the  Sicilian  monster  is  thus  appro- 
priately expressed  by  the  great  capa- 
city of  the  vessel  containing  the 
potation  proffered  to  him. 

SINUS  (icdXiroj).  Literally,  any 
surface  bent  into  a  semicircular  or 
hollow  form,  whence  the  following 
expressive  senses :  — 

1.  A  semicircular  fold  in  a  loose 
outside  garment,  produced  by  catching 
up  one  of  its  sides  and  throwing  the 
end  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  in 
the  manner  described  s.  Anabolium; 
thus  contradistinguished  from  gre- 
mium,  a  lap  formed  by  holding  up 
the  lower  portion  of  the  dress,  and 
from  ruga,  a  small  irregular  crease, 
arising  from  the  constraint  of  a 
girdle  (cingulum).  The  ordinary  sinu« 
was  formed   immediatelv  across  the 


is  represented  to  have  done  when 
about  to  fall  beneath  the  strokes  of  his 
assassins, — nrnul  sinistra  manu  nmwn 
ad  ima  crura  deduxii {8ueL  Cu.  82.); 
it  was  then  termed  sinus  hxus  (Hot. 
Sat,  ii.  3.  172.),  because  it  made  t 
long  and  loose  belly,  in  the  manner 
represented  by  the  part  marked  2.  on 
the  right-hand  figure,  from  a  statue 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili.  In  the  late 
fashion  of  adjusting  the  toga,  a  double 
sinus  was  formed,  a  short  one  drawn 
from  under  the  right  arm  to  the  top 
of  the  left  shoulder  (Quint  xi.  3. 
102.),  as  shown  by  the  right-hand 
figure,  at  the  part  marked  4,  and  the 
loose  one  lower  down,  marked  2. 
Both  sexes  were  accustomed  to  ad- 
just their  outer  drapery  in  this  style, 
and  the  hollow  thus  created  served 
as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  carrj-- 
ing  about  their  persons  any  object 
which  they  wished  to  keep  concealed, 
such  as  a  letter,  purse,  &c.  Cic 
Verr.  ii.  5.  57.  Ov.  Am.  I  10.  18. 

2.  The  purse  of  a  fishing  and 
hunting  net.  Plant.  True,  I  1.  15. 
Grat  Cyneg,  29. 

3.  The  bosom  of  a  sail  when  filled 
by  the  wind.     Virg.  Ov.  TibulL 

4.  A  bay  or  gulf  on  a  coast,  formed 
by  the  retiring  of  the  land  into  a 
semicircular  recess.     Cic.  Virg.  Plin. 

5.  The  curved  or  hollow  part  of 
the  sharp  edge  in  a  vine-dresser's 
bill-hook  (Columell.  iv.  25.  1.^  which 


breast,  so  as  to  make  but  a  short 
belly,  thence  termed  sinus  hrevis 
(Quint  xi.  3.  137.),  as  in  the  left- 
hand  figure  of  the  annexed  wood-cut, 
from  a  statue  at  Venice  ;  whence  the  , 
word  is  frequently  used  to  designate 
that  part  of  the  human  person. 
(Phaidr.  v.  5.  16.  Terent  Heaut,  iii. 
3.2.  Tac. /fw<.  iii.  10.)  But  it  might 
be  lengthened  out  to  a  much  lower 
sweep  by  dropping  the  right  hand 
and  arm,  and  drawing  the  end  down 
with  it  from  the  shotdder,  as  Caesar 


resembles  in  form  a  bay  of  the  sea, 
as  exhibited  by  the  annexed  example 
from  an  ancient  MS.  of  Columella. 

6.  A  large  full-bodied  vessel  for 
wine  or  milk.     See  Sinum. 

SIPA'RIUM.  A  foUing-screen, 
employed  at  the  theatre,  and  con- 
sisting of  several  leaves,  which  conld 
be  opened  out  or  folded  together 
(ApuL  Met.  i.  p.  7.  siparium  eampli' 
cato.  Id.  X.  p.  232.,  compiUcitis  sijpct- 
riis)  like  a  modem  screen.  Some 
antiquaries  think  that  the  fipari'inw 
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was  the  drop-scene  used  only  in 
comedy,  and  the  aulaum  only  in 
tragedy.  But  Apoleius  speaks  of 
both  as  used  together;  while  his 
language  implies  that  the  aulaum  was 
let  down  {subductum)  under  the  stage 
when  the  play  commenced,  and  the 
siparium  folded  up  (jcomplicatum)  at 
the  same  moment.  He  represents 
this  as  taking  place  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  pantomimic  ballet,  de- 
scriptive of  the  judgment  of  Paris; 
and  as  it  is  known  that  in  some  of 
the  large  theatres  of  the  Macedonian 
era,  the  part  of  the  orchestra  situated 
between  the  front  of  the  regular 
stage  (proscenium)  and  the  altar  of 
Bacchus  {thymele')  was  converted  into 
a  lower  stage,  upon  which  the  mimes 
and  dancers  performed  (MuUer,  Hist 
of  Greek  Literature^  vol.  i.  p.  299.), 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the 
siparium  was  intended  to  conceal  this 
lower  stage  ;  and  that  it  was  folded 
up  to  reveal  the  dancers  upon  it,  at 
the  moment  when  the  aulaum  was  let 
down  to  show  the  scenery  upon  the 
regular  stage. 

SrPHO  (<rl4wy),  A  pipe  or  tube 
through  which  water  is  made  to  rise 
by  its  own  pressure,  or  by  artificial 


Fin.  ii.  8.  Pollux,  vi.  2.  x.  20.),  in 
the  same  manner  as  practised  at  the 
present  day.  The  mvention  is  of 
very  great  antiquity,  and  of  Egyptian 
origin,  for  the  name  of  the  instrument 


means,  into  a  jet  cTeau.  (Senec. 
Q.  N,  ii.  16.  Plin.  H.  N,  ii.  66.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  fountain 
in  the  fulling  establishment  at  Pom- 
peii ;  the  tubes  still  remain  projecting 
from  each  of  the  square  reservoirs, 
but  the  water  has  been  added  in  the 
drawing,  to  show  the  manner  in 
which  it  played  from  them,  and  fell 
in  an  united  stream  into  the  labntm^ 
or  central  basin. 

2.  A  siphon,  or  pipe,  by  which  li- 
quids are  drawn  out  of  casks  (Cic. 


is  traced  back  to  the  Ejryptian  root 
"  sif,"  to  imbibe  (Wilkinson,  Manners 
and  Customs  of  Ancient  Egypt,  iii. 
p.  341.),  and  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  engraving  from  a  painting 
at  Thebes.  The  right-hand  figure 
pours  the  liquid  into  three  vases 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  high  stand, 
while  the  one  on  the  opposite  side 
draws  it  off  by  three  separate  siphons 
into  a  larger  vessel  below.  One  of 
the  siphons  is  applied  to  his  mouth  in 
the  act  of  exhausting  the  air,  and  the 
liquid  is  already  flowing  through  the 
other  two,  which  are  held  in  his  right 
hand. 

3.  A  doubU-actioned  forcing'punm^ 
used  also  as  a  fire-engine.  (Plin.  JSp^ 
X.  35.  Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  6.  Ulp. 
Dig.  32.  7.  12.)  A  machine  of  this 
kind,  discovered  in  the  last  century 
at  Castrum  Novum,  near  Civita 
Vecchia,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
used  for  pumping  up  the  water  into 
the  public  baths  of  that  town,  is  ex- 
hibited on  the  following  page.  It 
is  constructed  upon  the  same  principle 
as  the  Ctesibica  machina,  described 
by  Vitruvius  (x.  7.),  but  is  more 
simple  in  its  parts;  and,  since  it 
agrees  in  all  respects  with  the  di- 
rections given  by  Hero  (de  Spirit  p. 
180.),  who  was  a  pupil  of  Ctesibios, 
we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  receiving 
it  as  a  model  of  the  original  pomp 
invented  by  Ctesibios  with  the  im- 
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provements    effected    by   his    pupil. 
The  parts  of  which  it  is  composed, 


and  their  technical  names,  are  as  fol- 
lows:—  A  A  (Wo  irv|rS€y,  modioli  ge- 
melli)y  two  cylinders,  in  which  the 
suckers,  b  (ffi€o\oiy  emholi)^  and 
pistons,  c  (^KOMdvia^  regylce),  work 
alternately  up  and  down  ;  d,  a  hori- 
zontal tube  ((r<i>\vv)  communicating 
with  and  connecting  the  two  cylin- 
ders, and  into  the  centre  of  which 
another  upright  tube,  £,(cT(f>oy  crdkriy 
6pdios)  is  inserted,  ffff,  on  the 
section  below,  four  self-acting  valves 
{cKTffdpiay  asses)^  two  of  which  are 
affixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  two 
cylinders,  and  the  others  to  the  neck 
of  the  upright  tube,  one  on  each 
side  of  it  The  pump  was  placed,  in 
the  same  position  as  shown  by  the 
engraving,  over  the  reservoir,  with 
the  lower  ends  of  the  two  cylinders 
(ff)  immersed  in  the  water.  The 
action  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
described  under  the  article  Ctesibica 
Machina.  The  two  pistons  work 
simultaneously,  but  inversely,  the 
one  up  and  the  other  down.  As  one 
rises,  the  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  opens,  and  allows  the  water 
to  be  drawn  in  through  the  aperture 
thus  created,  while  the  one  which 


descends  in  the  other  cylinder  closes 
Its  own  valve,  and  thus  forces  the 
water  contained  in  it  into  the  hori- 
zontal tube,  forcing  open  the  neck 
valve  at  its  own  side,  and  closing  the 
other  one  ;  so  that  the  water,  having 
the  communication  with  the  opposite 
cylinder  shut  off,  is  driven  into  the 
upright  tube  (e),  and  forced  out  of  it, 
with  a  continuous  stream,  through  a 
pipe  or  a  hose,  fastened  on  to  its 
upper  end ;  which  is  not  shown  in 
the  engraving,  because  the  top  was 
in  a  mutilated  state  when  discovered. 
The  adaptation  of  such  a  contrivance 
for  fire  engines  will  be  readily  under- 
stood ;  it,  in  fact,  proceeds  upon  the 
same  principle  as  that  employed  in 
the  construction  of  such  machines 
amongst  ourselves. 

SIPHON A'RII.  Firemen;  or,  as 
the  French  language  more  closely 
renders  the  term,  pompietM,  who 
worked  the  engines  (siphoned)  kept 
for  extinguishing  conflagrations. 
They  formed  part  of  the  cohort  of 
watchmen  (vigilea)  established  by 
Augustus.     Inscript  ap.  Mur.  788. 3. 

SIPHUN'CULUS.  Diminutive  of 
SiPHO.  A  small  pipe  or  tube  through 
which  water  is  discharged  to  form  m 
jet  cTeau,  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  23.  and 
illustration  s.  Sipho,  I. 

SIR' PEA.    See  Scirpea. 

SIRPIC'ULA.    See  Scibpiculus. 

SISTRA'TUS.  One  who  carries 
the  Egyptian  rattle  {sistntm) ;  thence, 
by  implication,  a 
priest  or  a  priestess 
of  Isis,  who  made 
use  of  that  instru- 
ment in  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies, 
holding  it  up  and 
shaking  it  with  the 
right  hand,  in  the 
manner  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  fi- 
gure from  a  Pom- 
peian  painting,  in 
which  various  classes  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood  are  represented.  Mart 
xii.  29. 
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SIS'TRUM  ((Teiorpov).  A  sort  of 
rattle,  used  by  the  Egyptians  in  the 
religions  ceremo- 
nies of  Isis  (Ov. 
A.  Am,  iii.  635. 
Met.  ix.  783.)'  and 
in  war  instead  of 
the  trumpet  (Virg. 
JEn,  viii.  696. 
Prop.  iii.  11.  43.) 
It  consisted  of  a 
number  of  metal 
rods  (yirgula)  in- 
serted into  a  thin 
oval  frame  (/a- 
minam  angustam  in 
modum  baltei  recur- 
vatam)  of  the  same  material  (Apul. 
Met  xi.  p.  240.);  to  this  a  short 
handle  was  attached,  by  which  it  was 
held  up  and  rapidly  shaken,  so  as  to 
make  the  rods  give  out  a  sharp  and 
rattling  noise.  The  example  is  from 
an  original  of  bronze. 

S 1 T  E  L'  L  A.  Diminutive  of 
SiTULA.  A  vessel  with  a  full  belly 
and  narrow  throat,  em- 
ployed at  the  Roman 
Comitia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  by  lot 
the  names  of  the  tribes 
or  centuries,  in  order  to  fix  the  ro- 
tation in  which  they  were  to  vote. 
The  lots  (sortes),  made  of  wood,  were 
dropped  into  this  vessel,  which  was 
filled  with  water,  so  that  when  shaken 
only  one  of  them  could  present  itself 
at  a  time,  in  consequence  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  throat,  through  which 
it  had  to  be  drawn  out  (Plant  Cos. 
ii.  4.  17.  lb.  ii.  5.  34.  Liv.  xxv.  3.) 
The  example  is  copied  from  the  de- 
vice upon  a  coin  of  the  Cassian  gens. 

SIT'ICEN  (rvfASa{f\ris).  A  mu- 
sician who  performed  at  funerals, 
upon  a  particular  kind  of  straight 
horn  (tuha)  (Capito.  ap.  Gell.  xx.  2.), 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  not, 
however,  explained. 

SIT'ULA.  A  bucket  for  drawing 
water  out  of  a  well  (Isidor.  Orig.  xx. 
15.  Plant  Amph.  il  2.  47.  Paul. 
Dig.  18.  1.  40.) ;  made  with  a  pointed 


the    British 
wood-cut    *. 


bottom,  to  facilitate  immersion,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example  from 
an  original  of  bronze. 
The  same  outline  is 
constantly  observed  in 
the  ancient  representa- 
tions of  wells  with  a 
windlass  and  bucket ; 
in  a  fragment  of  fresco- 
painting  preserved  in 
Museum,    and    in    the 

GiRGILLUS. 

2.  A  vessel  used  for  drawing  lots. 
(Plant.  Cits.  ii.  6.  6.  Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
2.  51.)     Same  as  Sitella. 

SITULUS.  (Oato,  Ii.  R.  x.  2. 
Vitruv.  X.  4.  4.)     Same  as  Situla. 

SOCCA'TUS.  Wearing  the  shoe 
or  slipper  termed  soccus.  Sen.  Ben. 
ii.  12. 

SOC'CIFER.  (Sidon.  Carm.  ix. 
215.)    Same  as  the  preceding. 

SOC'CULUS.  (Sen.  Ben.  ii.  12. 
Suet  Vit  2.)     Diminutive  of 

SOCCUS.  A  loose  slipper,  or 
shoe  without  any  tie  to  it,  but  which 
completely  cover- 
ed the  foot,  so 
that  a  person 
wearing  it  is  said 
to  be  soccis  indutus  (Cic.  Or.  iii.  32. ), 
or  soccis  calceatus.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  4.  §  13.)  Amongst  the 
Greeks  it  was  commonly  worn  by 
both  sexes  (Cic.  liah.  Past.  10. 
Terent  Heaut  i.  1.  72.);  but  at 
Rome  its  use  was  strictly  confined  to 
females  {soccus  muUebris,  Suet.  CcU. 
52.),  and  to  actors  on  the  comic 
stage,  in  order  to  form  a  contrast 
with  the  high-soled  boot  {cothurnus) 
of  the  tragic  drama  (Hor.  A.  P.  80. 
Ov.  Pont  iv.  16.  29.  Quint  x.  2. 
22.);  so  that  whenever  an  instance 
occurs  of  the  soccus  being  worn  by  a 
Roman  off  the  stage,  it  is  recorded  as 
a  singularly  anti-national  affectation, 
and  reprobated  accordingly.  (Sen. 
/.  c.  Suet.  /.  c.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii. 
6.)  The  example  here  introduced  is 
worn  by  a  comic  dancer  in  an  ancient 
painting. 

SOLA'RIUM  ((rfcid0}}pov).    A  mn- 
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dial :  a  general  term,  including  many 
different  kinds  and  forms  of  the  same 
instrument,  with  distinct  and  appro- 
priate names,  enumerated  in  the 
Classed  Index,  and  described,  each 
one  under  its  own  special  denomina- 
tion. Varro,  Z.  L.  vi.  4.  Plin.  H.  N. 
vii.  60. 

2.  Solarium  ex  aqua.  A  water-glass^ 
which  performed  the  uses  of  a  clock  ; 
showing  the  hours  by  the  decrease  of 
water  contained  in  it,  against  a  cer- 
tain number  of  spaces  (spatia,  Sidon. 
Apoll.  Ep.  ii.  9.)  partitioned  off  on 
the  body  of  the  vessel  from  which  it 
escaped,  or  of  the  one  into  which  it 
distilled.  (Cic.  N,  D.  ii.  34.)  In  this 
passage  Cicero  uses  the  term  solarium 
both  for  a  sun-dial  and  for  a  water- 
clock;  but  distinguishes  them  by 
calling  the  former  solarium  descriptum, 
the  latter  solarium  ex  aqua, 

3.  {rikiaaHipiotf).  A  terrace  on  the 
top  of  a  house  built  with  a  flat  roof, 
or  over  a  porch,  surrounded  by  a 
parapet  wall,  but  open  to  the  sky,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  retired  to  en- 
joy the  sunshine  and  fresh  breezes  in 
fair  weather,  as  is  still  a  common 
practice  at  Naples  and  in  the  East. 
(Isidor.  Grig.  xv.  3.  12.  Suet.  Nero, 
16.  Plant  Mil  ii.  4.  25.)  A  terrace 
of  this  kind  was  discovered  on  the 
second  story  of  a  house  excavated  at 
Herculaneum,  of  which  a  description 
is  given  at  p.  251.  and  a  plan  of  the 
same,  on  which  it  is  marked  a.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  solarium  was 
covered  with  a  roof  (Inscript  ap,  Fa- 
brett.  p.  724.  n.  443.)  as  a  protection 
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against  the  sun,  and  formed,  in  fact,  the 
upper  story  of  a  hoose,  open  to  the  air 


on  all  sides,  except  the  top,  as  in 
the  example,  representing  Dido's  pa- 
lace, from  the  Vatican  Virgil.  When 
thus  constructed  it  was  employed  in 
hot  weather  as  a  camaculum^  or  re- 
freshment room.     Inscript  L  c. 

SOLDU'RII  (€dx<^\ifuuot).  Pro- 
perly a  Gallic  word,  employed  by  the 
ancient  Gauls  (Cses.  B.  G.  iii.  22.)  in 
a  sense  somewhat  similar  to  our 
vassals  or  retainers^  thereby  intending 
to  designate  a  body  of  men  attached 
to  some  chieftain,  whom  they  served 
with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  devotion. 

SOL'E  A.  A  sort  of  clog  or  sandal, 
of  the  simplest  form  ;  consisting  of  a 
mere  sole  underneath 
the  foot  (Festus,  s,  v. 
Isidor.  Grig.  xix.  34. 
11.  Aul.  Gell.  xiii. 
21.),  bound  on  by  a  strap  across  the 
instep,  like  the  annexed  example 
from  a  Pompeian  painting,  and  the 
clogs  now  used  by  the  Capuchin 
friars.  It  was  worn  by  both  sexes 
indiscriminately.  Ov.  A,  Am.  iu 
212.  Hor.  Ep.  i.  13.  15.  Plant 
True.  ii.  4.  12. 

2.  Solea  spartca.  A  shoe  or  boot 
made  of  the  Spanish  broom,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting 
the  feet  of  cattle  and 
beasts  of  burden, 
when  tender  or  dis- 
eased. (Columell. 
vi.  12.  3.  Veg.  Vet.  i.  26.  3.  it  45. 
3.)  The  example  annexed  is  not 
from  an  ancient  original,  but  shows  a 
contrivance  of  the  same  kind  now 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Japan, 
consisting  of  a  small  basket^  made  to 
the  shape  of  the  animal's  foot,  on  to 
which  It  is  bound  by  a  strap  round 
the  fetlock. 

3.  Solea  ferrea,  A  protection  for 
the  feet  of  mules  (CatulL  xvii.  26.) 
employed  in  draught ;  intended  to 
answer  the  same  object  as  the  modem 
horse-shoe,  though  differing  materi- 
ally in  its  quality  and  manner  of 
fixing ;  for  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  antiquity,  both  written,  sculptored, 
and  painted,  bean  undeniable  evi- 
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dence  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  | 
Greeks  nor  the  Romans  were  in  the  , 
habit  of  shoeing  their  animals  by  j 
nailing  a  piece  of  iron  on  to  the  hoof 
as  we   now  do.      The    contrivance  I 
they  employed  was  probably  a  sock  | 
made  of  leather  or  some  such  mate-  , 
rial,  and  similar  in  form  and  general  j 
character    to  the  solea  spartea  last  ' 
described  ;  being  passed  under  and  ' 
over  the  foot,  and  bound  roimd  the 
pastern  joint  and  shanks  of  the  ani- 
mal by  thongs  of  leather,  like  the 
carbatiruB  of   the   peasantry.      This 
sock  was  not  permanently  worn,  but 
was  put  on  by  the  driver  during  the 
journey  in  places  or  upon  occasions 
when  the  state  of  the  roads  required,  | 
and  taken  off  again  when  no  longer 
necessary.     Both   the   nature  of  the 
contrivance,  showing  that  it  was  a 
close  shoe  covering  the  entire  foot, 
and  the   practice   of   putting    it   on 
and  removing  it  occasionally  is  suffi- 
ciently   testified    by    the    particular  | 
terms  employed  to  designate  the  ob- 
ject itself  and  the  manner  of  applying 
it — mtilcu  calceare  (Suet  Vesp.  23.)  ; 
trndis    9oleas    induere    (Plin.    H,  N. 
xxxiii.  49.) — as  will  be  understood 
by  referring  to  the  articles  Calceus 
and  Indutus.     When  the  underneath 
part  of  the  sock  was  strengthened  by 
a  plate  of  iron,  it  was  termed  solca 
ferrea;    but  under   the   extravagant 
habits   of  the  empire,  silver  plates 
were  sometimes  used  instead  of  iron, 
when  it  was    called   «o/ea    argentea 
(Suet.    Nero,    30.);    and   sometimes 
gold,  solea  ex  auro.     (Plin.  L  c.)    It 
is  consequently  an  iron  plate  of  this 
kind  which  Catullus  speaks  of  (/.  c.) 
as  being  left  in  the  mud,  by  getting 
detached  from  the  sock  under  which 
it  was  fastened;  and  not  one  nailed  on 
to  the  hoof,  like  a  modem  horse -shoe. 

4.  SoUa  lignea.  A  sort  of  wooden 
clog  or  fetter,  into  which  the  feet  of 
criminals  were  inserted,  to  prevent 
them  from  escaping  while  being  con- 
ducted to  prison.     Cic  Inv.  iL  50. 

5.  An  instrument,  or  a  machine 
employed  for  bruising  olives  to  make 


oil  (Columell.  xii.  52.  6);  the  nature 
of  which  is  entirely  unknown. 

SOLEA'RIUS.  One  who  makes 
soietp.     Plant.  Aid.  iii.  5.  40. 

SOLEA'TUS.  Wearing  sofea?,  as 
shown  by  the  wood-cut  s.  Solea,  1. 
When  the  word  is  used  with  reference 
to  the  Romans,  it  is  indicative  of  a 
person  being  in-doors,  or  in  dis- 
habille; as  these  articles  were  con- 
sidered unbecoming  for  out-door  use, 
and  to  betoken  affected  manners  or 
a  foreign  style  of  dress.  Senec.  Ira. 
iii.  18.  Castric.  ap.  Gell.  xiii.  21. 
Cic.  Verr,  ii.  5.  33.  Pis.  6. 

SOLIFER'REUM  or  SOLLI- 
FER'REUM.  A  sort  of  javelin 
made  of  solid  iron,  both  head  and  shaft. 
Liv.  xxxiv.  14.     Festus,  s.  SoUo. 

SOLITAURFLIA.      See  Sdove- 

TACTRILIA. 

SOL'IUM  (»p6yos).  In  the  origi- 
nal and  strict  meaning,  a  square 
high-backed  chair, 
with  closed  sides  for 
arms,  as  if  cut  oat 
from  a  block  of  solid 
wood,  which  was 
employed  in  early 
times  for  the  king 
to  sit  in,  that  hw  per- 
son might  have  some 
protection  against  any 
sudden  or  secret  violence  from  be- 
hind. (Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  i.  506.) 
The  example,  which  agrees  exactly 
with  the  above  description  of  Servius, 
represents  the  chair  used  by  Latinus 
in  the  Vatican  Virgil. 

2.  A  chair  of  state,  like  our  throne, 
upon  which  the  gods,  kings,  and 
great  rulers 
sat.  (Virg. 
.*n.  X.  116. 
Cic.  Fin. 
ii.  21.  Ov. 
Fast.  vi. 
353.)  It 
differs  from 
an  ordinary 
chair  (ca- 
thedra), in 
being  made  of  more  valuable  mate- 
4  1 
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rials  and  costly  workmanship.  In 
works  of  art  it  is  mostly  represented 
with  a  back,  arms,  and  cushions,  fre- 
quently  covered  with  rich  drapery; 
but  always  with  a  foot-stool  in  front 
{acabeUum,  scamnum)  to  indicate  its 
height  The  example  shows  the 
solium  of  Venus  in  a  painting  of 
Pompeii 

3.  A  large  arm-chair,  in  which  the 
Roman  lawyers  used  to  sit  and  re- 
ceive the  clients,  who  came  to  con- 
sult them  (Cic.  Leg.  i.  3.  Id.  Or,  \u 
55.) ;  whence  the  expression,  a  auh- 
seiliis  in  otiwn  aoliumque  se  conferre 
(Id.  Or,  ii.  33.),  means  to  retire  from 
court  to  chamber  practice  ;  that  is, 
from  active  pleading  in  court,  where 
the  advocates  sat  upon  benches  (^/>- 
se0.ia\  to  the  comparative  leisure  of 
attending  consultations  in  an  arm- 
chair (solium)  at  home. 

4.  Solium  ebumeum.  An  ivory 
chair  (Claud.  Laud,  StiL  199.)  ; 
meaning  thereby  the  curule  seat, 
which  was  decorated  with  ivory ;  — 
only  a  pompous  expression  for  Sella 

CURULI8. 

5.  A  receptacle  for  the  dead  body, 
like  what  we  now  call  a  sarcophagus, 
that  is,  of  an    imposing  character. 


made  of  valuable  marbles  (Suet  Nero^ 
50.),  and  enriched  by  sculpture  ;  es- 
pecially used  as  a  deposit  for  kings 
and  great  personages  (Curt  x.  10. 
Flor.  iv.  11.  11.),  of  which  the  an- 
nexed illustration  affords  a  remark- 
able specimen,  fh>m  an  original  in 
which  the  body  of  L.  C.  Scipio  Bar- 
batus  was  deposited. 

6.  The  seat  at  the  bottom  of  a 
circular  warm-water  bath,  on  which 
the  bather  sat  and  washed  himself 
(Suet  Aug.  82.  Festns,  *.  v.),  usually 


made  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
bath  itself  (Pallad.  i.  41.),  but  some- 
times of  wood  (Suet  /.  c),  and  even 
of  silver.  (Plin.  H.  JV.  xxxiii.  54.) 
See  the  illustration  s,  Baitisterium, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  a  similar  seat 
is  exhibited.  But  in  some  of  the 
above  passages,  as  well  as  others 
(Celsus,  vii.  26.  5.  Sidon.  A  poll.  Ep. 
ii.  2.,  sola  capacis  hemicyclium),  the 
word  is  used  for  the  bath  itself. 

SPAR'SIO.  An  artificial  sprink- 
ling,  or  mist  (nimbus.  Mart  Spect,  3. 
Id.  V.  25.)  of  scented  waters,  made  to 
fall  over  the  interior  of  a  theatre  or 
amphitheatre  by  means  of  pipes  and 
machinery.  (Senec.  Controv.  v. 
Prof,  Id.  Ep.  90.  Q.  N,  it  9.) 
This  treat  was  not  an  ordinary  oc- 
currence, but  given  occasionally  by 
the  munificence  of  some  individual; 
and  consequently  it  was  customary  to 
announce  it  by  an  advertisement  (al- 
bum) posted  in  prominent  parts  of  the 
city,  such  as  the  following  found  at 
Pompeii.  —  Venatio  •  Athlet£  * 
Sparsiones  *  Vela  erunt.  That 
is,  "  There  will  be  a  hunt  of  wild 
beasts,  an  exhibition  of  athletic  con- 
tests, a  discharge  of  perfumed  waters, 
and  an  awning  over  the  spectators.** 

2.  A  scattering  of  presents  to  be 
scrambled  for  by  the  people  (Stat. 
Sjflv,  i.  6.  65.  Compare  Suet  Cal.  i.  8. 
Dom.  4.);  same  as  MissiLLA. 

SPAR'TEA.     SeeSoLEA,  2. 

SPAR'UM  or  -US.  A  weapon, 
properly  speaking,  peculiar  to 
the  agricultural  population 
(agrestis  spams,  Virg.  JBn. 
xi.  682.  ;  telum  rustieum, 
Serv.  ad  /.),  which  had  a 
wooden  shaft  (hostile,  Nepos, 
Epam,  9. ),  and  an  iron  head 
with  a  curved  blade  attached 
to  it  (in  modum  pedi  recurvum, 
Sery.  /.  c),  but  also  ending  in 
a  sharp  point,  to  fit  it  for 
being  cUscharged  as  a  missile 
(Nepos,  I  c,  Sisenn.  ap,  Non. 
s.  V,  p.  555.)  It  was  used  in 
hunting  (Varro,  ap.  Non. 
I  c.) ;  and  sometimes  in  var- 
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fare;  but  in  that  case  it  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  regular  weapon;  only 
such  as  might  be  adopted  bj  rude 
levies  of  the  peasantry,  or  in  sudden 
risings,  where  every  man  arms  him- 
self as  he  best  can.  (Sail.  B.  Cat 
59.)  The  annexed  figure  is  copied 
from  a  bas-relief  in  the  collection  at 
Ince-Blundell,  where  it  is  used  at  a 
hunt ;  and  as  the  very  peculiar  form 
of  its  head  agrees  so  characteristically 
with  the  description  collected  from 
the  various  incidental  passages  cited 
above,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
doubts  can  be  entertained  respecting 
the  name  and  quality  of  the  object  it 
was  intended  to  represent 

SPATH'A  (o-iradij).  A  batten  i  a 
fiat  wooden  instrument  used  in 
weaving,  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
home  the  threads  of  the  woof  or  tram 


{suhtemen,  trama)  so  as  to  knit  the 
whole  closely  and  compactly  together 
(Senec  Ep,  90.);  probably  similar 
to  the  instrument  still  employed  for 
the  same  object  in  Iceland,  where  the 
manner  of  weaving  is  extremely 
primitive,  and  which  is  represented 
by  the  figure  annexed. 

2.  A  broad  and  fiiat  wooden  spatula^ 
employed  for  stirring,  mashing,  and 
mixing  medicines  '  or  other  ingre- 
dients. Columell.  xii.  41.  3.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  26.     Celsus,  vii.  12. 

3.  A  large,  broad,  and  long,  two- 
edged  sword,  with  a  sharp  acuminated 
point  (Veg.  Mil  ii.  15.  Tac  Ann. 
xii.    35.     Apul.  Met,  L  p.   3.);  as 


ornament  worn  by  women  round  the 
wrist  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiil  52. 
TertuU.  CuU.  fatm.  13.)  ; 
which  is  supposed  to  have 
had  small  bells  attached  as  ' 
pendants  to  it,  as  in  the 
example,  from  an  original 
discovered  in  a  Roman 
sepulchre  ;  and  to  have  received  its 
name  fVom  the  resemblance  it  bore  to 
a  branch  of  the  palm-tree  with  its 
pendant  capsule  {spaihd)  containing 
the  flower  and  fruit 

SPECIL'LUM  (ji'hX'n).  A  sur- 
geon's probe^  for  sounding  wounds, 
and  other  purposes.    (Cic.  N,  D,  iiL 


22.  Celsus,  viL  8.  Id.  vi.  9.)  The 
example  is  from  an  original  of  iron, 
six  inches  long,  which  was  found  in 
the  house  of  a  surgeon  at  Pompeii. 

SPECULA  (<ricoiria,  <ric<nHi).  A 
watch-tower^  on  which  guards  were 
regularly  stationed  to  keep  a  look-out 
and  transmit  signals.  (Varro,  Z.  Z. 
vi.  82.  Liv.  xxii.  19.  Cic.  Fam, 
iv.  3.  Id.  Verr.  ii.  5.  35.)  The  illus- 
tration represents  a  coast  view,  fh>m 
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shown  by  the  annexed  example  from 
the  sarcophagus  of  Alexander  Se- 
vems.  In  length  it  reaches  frvom  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  wearer's  hip. 

4.  A  wooden  implement  employed 
by  surgeons  in  replacing  a  dislocated 
shoulder.    Celsus,  viiL  15. 

SPATHAL'IUM  (<nraO(iMoO*  An 


a  painting  of  Pompeii,  with  five 
watch-towers  situated  upon  as  many 
eminences,  very  similar  to  those  with 
which  the  Italian  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean are  now  furnished. 

SPECUL  A'Rl  A.  Window  panes ; 
made  of  thin  plates  of  talc  (U^it 
apecularis) ;  a  transparent  substance, 
which  the  ancients  employed  for  the 
above  purpose,  before  the  invention 
of  glass,  both  as  a  closing  over  the 
aperture  of  a  window  (Senec  Ep, 
90.  lb.  86.  Q.  N.  iv.  13),  and 
for  covering  conservatories,  g^en 
4i2 
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frames,  &c.     Plin.   //.  N,   xix.  23. 
Columell.  xi.  3.  52. 

SPECULA'TORES.  Lookers-out; 
a  term  applied  generally  to  any  per- 
sons who  acted  the  part  of  scouts  or 
spies  (Liv.  xxii.  33.  Sail.  Jug.  114.); 
but  specially  to  a  small  number  of 
men  attached  to  each  Roman  legion 
(Tac.  IlisL  i.  25.  Hirt.  B.  Hisp. 
13.  Inscript  ap.  Grut  520.  5.  Ap- 
pian.  B.  C,  v.  132.),  whose  duty  it 
was  to  collect  information  respecting 
the  numbers  and  motions  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  act  as  aides-de-camp  to 
the  general  in  transmitting  his  orders 
to  the  different  divisions  of  the  army. 
Hirt  B.  Afr.  31. 

2.  Under  the  Empire,  the  name  was 
given  to  a  select  body  of  men  retained 
for  the  service  of 
the  prince's  person, 
as  a  sort  of  detec- 
tive force  and  body 
guard.  (Tac.  Hist.  i. 
24.  lb.  ii.  11.  Suet. 
CaL  44.  Claud.  35.) 
They  were  armed 
with  a  lance  {lancea^ 
Suet.  Ic.  Id.  Galb. 
18.)  ;  and  are  fre- 
quently represented 
on  the  columns  of 
Trajan  and  Antoni- 
nus in  attendance  upon  the  emperor, 
or  keeping  guard  before  his  tent,  in 
the  manner  shown  by  the  example 
annexed. 

SPECULUM  {tvoirrpov^  Kirow. 
rpotf).  A  mirror ; 
originally  made  of 
white  metal,  formed 
by  the  admixture 
of  copper  and  tin 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiii. 


Lc.  Plant.  Most  i.  3.  111.),  which  is 
less  brittle ;  the  surface  being  kept 
bright  by  the  use  of  pounded  pumice- 
stone  and  a  sponge,  usually  fastened 
to  the  frame  by  a  short  string.  Glass 
was  also  employed  at  a  later  period 
for  the  mirror.  The  annexed  wood- 
cut represents  two  originals  of  silver, 
both  found  at  Pompeii,  one  of  a  cir- 
cular shape,  the  most  usual  one,  with 
a  short  handle  for  holding  it  up,  when 
used,  in  the  manner  exhibited  by  the 
female  figure,  from  a  painting  in  the 
same  city;  the  other,  of  an  oblong 
square  form,  intended  to  be  held  by 
one  slave  before  her  mistress,  whilst 
others  adjusted  the  toilette,  as  is 
often  represented  on  Greek  vases  and 
other  works  of  art;  but  the  ancient 
dressing-mirror  was  never  made  in  a 
frame  to  stand  upon  the  table,  as  a 
piece  of  furniture,  like  the  modem 
ones. 

2.  A  looking-glass  (Plin.  H.  iV. 
XXX vi.  66.),  covered  at  the  back  with 
tin  and  lead  (Beckman,  History  of 
Inventions,  voL  ii.  pp.  69 — 76.),  and 
employed  as  a  piece  of  ornamental 
furniture,  like  our  pier-glass,  con- 
sisting of  a  mirror  as  tall  as  the  hu- 
man body  (Senec.  Q.  N.  I  17.). 
sometimes  permanently  fixed  to  the 
wall  (Ulp.  Dig.  34.  2.  19.  §  S.\  at 
others  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  could  be  drawn  up  and  down 
to  different  levels,  like  a  sash.  Vi- 
truv.  ix.  8.  2. 

8  P  E  C  U  S  (<nr^oj>  Literally,  a 
cave  or  cavern;  whence  transferred 
to  the  dark,  covered  channel  which 
forms  the  water-way  in  an  aqueduct 


45.),  but  afterwards  of  silver  (Pliu.    (Front.  Aq.  17.  21.  91.     Vitruv.  viii. 
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7.)»  as  shown  by  the  part  marked  a 
in  the  illnstration,  representing  a 
portion  of  the  Alexandrine  duct  now 
existing  at  Rome.  It  was  sometimes 
tunnelled  through  a  hill,  at  others 
raised  upon  one  or  more  tiers  of 
arches,  accordingly  as  the  level  of 
the  source,  or  the  undulating  nature 
of  the  country  required ;  and  in  some 
cases  two,  and  even  three,  of  these 
channels  were  carried,  one  above  the 
other,  over  the  same  file  of  arches. 

SPHiERISTE'RIUM  ((r<^ip«r. 
rfipiov).  An  apartment  for  playing 
the  game  at  ball,  attached  to  the 
Gymncuiaj  TTierma:,  and  other  places 
of  public  resort,  as  well  as  to  the 
private  mansions  of  wealthy  people  ; 
and  as  the  players  at  this  game  were 
usually  stripped,  it  was  frequently 
warmed  by  flues  from  a  furnace 
(hypocausis)  underneath  the  floor. 
PUn.  Ep.  ii.  17.  12.  Id.  v.  6.  27. 
Suet  reap.  20.  Lamprid.  Alex. 
Sev.  30. 

SPHiEROMACH'IA  ((r<<»oipa. 
fluxia),  A  match  at  the  game  of 
ball.  Senec.  Ep,  80.  Stat  Sylv.  iv. 
PrtBf. 

SPrCA  TESTACEA.  An  ob- 
long brick,  employed  by  the  Romans 
for  making  floorings  (Vitruv.  vii.  I. 
5.)  ;  so  termed  because  each  one  was 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
imitate  the  setting  of  the  grains  in  an 
ear  of  com  (spica)y  as  shown  by  the 
example,  from  an  ancient  flooring  in 
the  Thermae  of  Titus.  A  pattern  of 
this  description  was  termed  spicata  tes- 
tacea  (Vitruv.  vii.  1.  4.  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.   62.),  which  answers  to  our 


SPI'CULUM(X<Jrx^).  The  barbed 
head  of  an  arrow  or  spear  (Ov.  Met. 
viii.  375.  Hor.  Od.  i.  15.  17.  Celsus, 
vii.  5.  2.  Ammian.  xxv.  1.  13.) 
which  presents  several  jagged 
points  like  those  in  an  ear  of 
com  (spica),  as  exemplified  by 
the  annexed  example  f^om  the 
arch  of  Constantine.  Hence 
the  Latin  and  the  Greek  words 
are  frequently  used  in  the  plural  to 
include  the  point  with  its  barbs. 

2.  In  later  times  sjmonymous  with 
PiLUM.     Veg.  MU,  ii.  15. 

3.  (aaupwriipf     odpiaxos,     ffr^po^). 
The  point  attached  to  the  buttend  of 


■ — ^r^ 


expression  herring-boned ;  for  we,  as 
well  as  the  modem  Italians,  who  call 
it  a  spina  di  pcsce,  deduce  the  resem- 
bhince  from  the  set  of  the  bones  in  a 
fish's  back. 


a  lance  or  a  spear  (Gloss.  Vet  ap. 
Alstorp.  de  Hast  p.  68.),  which 
served  for  fixing  it  upright  in  the 
ground  (Virg.  jEn.  xii.  130.),  or 
might  be  used  offensively,  if  the 
regular  point  {cugpia)  got  damaged  or 
broken  off.  (Polyb.  vi.  25.)  We 
have  no  express  authority,  beyond 
that  of  the  glossary  cited,  for  this 
usage  of  the  term  in  Latin ;  but  the 
Greek  names  are  thoroughly  authen- 
tic, as  well  as  the  object  itself,  which 
is  represented  at  large  by  the  top 
figure  in  the  annexed  wood-cut,  from 
a  fictile  vase  ;  while  the  lower  one 
shows  the  spear  complete,  with  its 
re^lar  head  on  the  left  end,  and 
pomted  butt  on  the  right  In  early 
times  the  Roman  lance  had  no  ad- 
junct of  this  kind ;  but  they  adopted 
it  after  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Greeks  (Polyb.  I  c.)\  which  may 
perhaps  account  for  the  circumstance 
of  there  not  being  any  distinct  term 
in  the  Latin  language  to  designate  it 
SPI'NA.  The  barrier  of  a  race- 
course (Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep,  iil  51. 
Schol.  Vet  ad  Juv.  Sat  vi.  588.) ;  a 
long  low  wall  extending  lengthwise 
down  the  centre  of  the  circus  fbr 
about  two-thirds  of  its  length,  and 
which  received  the  present  name 
from  the  similarity  of  its  position  to 
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the  spine  or  dorsal  bone  in  animals. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  course,  and  hinder  the  | 
chariots  from  coming  into  collision 
front  to  front,  as  they  had  to  run 
seven  times  round  it  at  each  race. 
The  goals  (mete),  round  which  they 

I 

i 


i^^B 


turned,  were  situated  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  each  of  its  ends  ;  and  the 
whole  length  of  the  wall  was  deco- 
rated with  various  objects  on  its  top ; 
an  obelisk  in  the  centre,  statues  of 
the  deities,  an  altar,  and  columns  on 
which  the  eggs  (ova  curricttlorum) 
and  dolphins  (delphinorum  columna), 
intended  to  annoimce  to  the  spectators 
the  number  of  courses  ran,  were  put 
up.  The  whole  of  these  objects  are 
exhibited  in  the  illustration  from  an 
engraved  gem,  which  represents  an 
elevation  of  the  spina,  with  one  side 
of  the  course  and  the  racing  chariots 
in  it  The  position  it  occupied  in 
the  general  building,  and  reUitive 
length  in  regard  to  it,  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  ground-plan  of  the 
circus  of  Caracalla  (p.  165),  on 
which  it  is  marked  b. 

SPIN'THER  (ffipiyicrfip),  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  bracelet,  worn  by 
females  on  the  left 
arm  (Festus,  «.  t;.) ; 
made  of  gold  (Plant 
Men,  iii.  3.  7.),  and 
without  any  clasp ; 
but  retaining  its  place 
on  the  arm  of  the 
wearer  by  the  natural  elasticity  of  its 
own  pressure.  From  this  peculiarity 
the  name  arose,  in  allusion  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sphincter  muscle,  which 
naturally  remains  in  a  state  of  con- 
traction.    The  illustration  is  fh>m  an 


original  of  gold,  which  possesses  all 
the  elastic  property  described. 

SPI'RA  (<nre«po).  A  circuhir 
body  forming  a  succession  of  twists 
or  coils ;  whence  the  following 
special  applications. 

1.  A  coil  of  ropes.  Pacuvius  ap, 
i  Fest.  s.  V. 

2.  An  ornament  worn  by  women, 
I  which  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
I  wreath  with  many  pendants  to  it 
I  twined  and  interlaced  round  the  head, 
i  like  the  coils  and  heads  of  the  ser- 
'  pents  commonly  represented  on  the 

edge  of  Minerva's  tsgis,  and  on  the 
head  of  Medusa.     Plin.  H,  N.  ix.  58. 
1  Compare  VaL  Flacc.  vi.  396. 

3.  The  string  or  tie  with  which 
the  bonnet  (galerus)  of  the  Salian 
priests  was  fastened  under 
the  chin,  as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  wood-cut, 
from  a  marble  bas-relief 
of  Roman  sculpture.  Juv. 
viii.  208. 

4.  A  particular  kind  of  biscuit  or 
pastry,  made  in  a  spiral  form.  Cato, 
7e.  R,  77. 

5.  The  base  of  a  column  (Festns, 
*.  V,  Vitruv.  iil  5.  Plin.  H,  N, 
xxxvi.  56.),  which  rests  upon  the 
plinth  (plinthus),  or  upon  a  continued 
basement  (podium)  instead  of  a  plinth. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  a 
single  torus  surmounted  by  an  astra- 
gal, as  in  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
Doric  orders;  or  of  an  upper  and 
lower  torus,  divided  b^  a  scotia  and 
fillets  (quadra),  and  with  or  without 
the  astragal,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 


ample, representing  a  very  beautiful 
and  simple  specimen,  now  known  as 
the  ''Attic  hue,**  in  which  form  it 
was  applied  to  the  Ionic  and  Co- 
rinthian orders.  The  Greek  Doric 
had  DO  9oiF€L» 
SPFRULA.      Diminutive     of 


SPLENIATU8. 


8PONSA. 
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Spira,  5.  (Serv.  ad  Vir|?.  jEn,  ii. 
217.);  of  Spira,  4.  (Arnob.  ii.  73). 

SPLENIA'TUS.  Covered  with 
patches  of  sticking-plaster  (splenium). 
Mart.  X.  22. 

SPLE'NIUM  (.nrx^wov).  An  ad- 
hesive plaster,  spread  upon  white 
linen  or  leather  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  22. 
Ov.  A,  Am.  iii.  202.),  and  worn  in 
patches  upon  the  face  to  conceal  any 
defect,  sore,  or  scar  (Mart  ii.  29.  10. 
Id.  viii.  33.),  like  out  sticking-plaster, 

SPOLIA'RIUM.  An  undressing 
rootn,  in  which  the  arms  and  clothing 
were  stripped  from  the  gladiators 
who  were  slain  in  combat  (Senec. 
Ep,  93.  Lamprid.  Commod.  18.  and 
19.  Inscript.  ap.  Grut  489.  12.); 
whence  the  term  is  also  applied  gene- 
rally to  any  place  in  which  a  person 
is  plundered  or  murdered.  Senec. 
Prov,  3. 

2.  An  imdressing  room  in  a  set  of 
baths  (Gloss.  Isidor.)  ;  same  as  Apo- 
dtterium;  but  this  usage  of  the 
word  rests  upon  no  other  authority 
than  the  one  cited. 

SPON'DA  {lvi\Karov).  Any  one 
of  the  four  bars  in  the  frame  of  a 


sides  and  a  backboard  {pluteus\  as  in 
the  annexed  example  from  a  Roman 
bas-relief,  the  open  rail  or  front,  at 
which  the  occupant  got  into  it,  was 
termed  sponda  more  expressly  (Mart, 
iii.  91.  Hor.  Epod.  iii.  22.),  and 
the  part  against  the  back  sponda 
interior,  Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  II.  5. 
Suet  Cas.  49. 

2.  A  couch  or  bier  upon  which 
the  dead  were  carried  out.  Mart 
X.  5.  9. 

*SPONDAU'LES(«nroK«aiJAijO.  A 
musician  who  played  an  accompani- 
ment upon  a  pair  of  long  pipes  (Jtihia 
longa)    (Marius    Victorin.    1.    2478. 


sofa,  or  a  bedstead  (lectus),  to  which 
the  cords  supporting  the  mattress 
(torus)  are  affixed  (Pet  Sat  97.  4. 
Ov.  Met,  viiL  656),  as  exhibited  by 
the  above  example  from  the  device 
on  a  terra-cotta  lamp.     But  when  the 


bedstead  or  sofa  was  furnished  with 


'  Diomed.    iii.    472.)    to   the   hymns 
I  which   were   sung   at   the   sacrifice 
!  during  libation,  as  shown  by  the  an- 
I  ncxed  illustration  from  the  column 
of  Trajan.    The  minister  (camiUus) 
stands  in  front  of  the  altar  with  the 
incense    box    (acerra,    hence    lUnire 
acerra)t  the  spondaules  with  a  pair 
of  pipes  behind    him,   and    Tngan 
with  a  patera  on  the  right  side,  the 
left  of  the  group  in  the  original  com- 
position being  occupied  by  the  popa 
and  the  victim. 

SPON'SA,  SPON'SUS.  A  be- 
trothed couple;  but  not  yet  married. 
Amongst  the  Romans  young  per- 
sons were  frequently  betrothed  to 
each  other  long  before  the  marriage 
j  was  intended  to  take  phice ;  and  the 
act  was  performed  in  presence  of  the 
relatives  and  fHends  of  both  parties 
when  the  marriage  contract  (jpoii- 
salid)  was  signed  by  the  affianced 
pair,  who  then  mutoally  joined  hands, 
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and  pledged  themselves  to  one  an-  , 
other ;  the  man  putting  a  ring  on  the 
finger  of  his  betrothed  as  a  token  of 
fidelity.     The  act  is  represented  by  j 
the  annexed  wood-cut  from  a  Roman 


bas-relief.  The  woman  was  termed 
aperata,  daring  courtship;  pacta, 
when  the  lover  had  made  his  pro- 
posals, and  been  accepted  by  the  girl 
and  her  father;  sponsa,  when  they 
had  mutually  pledged  their  faith; 
and  nupta,  when  a  bride.  Non.  «.  v. 
p.  439. 

SPOR'TA.  A  round  plaited 
basket,  with  a  small  fiat  bottom,  and 
handles  on  the  top  for  the  purpose  of 
suspending  it  from  the  arm,  or  on  a 
pole  (jugum),  when  carried  with  its 
contents  from  place  to  place.  It  was 
employed  for  many  uses  (Columell. 
viii.  7.  1.  Varro  ap, 
Non.  8.  V.  p.  177. 
Plin.  //.  N,  xxi. 
49.),  and  especially 
as  a  fishing-basket, 
(Mart  X.  37.,  and 
wood-cut  8.  Hami- 
OTA.)  The  example  is  from  the 
statue  of  a  young  fisherman,  in  the 
Royal  Neapolitan  Museum. 

SPORTEL'LA  {(nrvpdbiov).  Di- 
minutive of  Sporta  ;  especially  a 
small  basket  in  which  cakes,  fruit, 
and  eatables  were  handed  round  at 
table.  Pet  Sat.  40.  3.  Cic.  Fam,  ix. 
20.     Suet  Dom,  4. 

SPOR'TULA     {<ntvp'ai4tv).       Di- 


minutive of  Sporta  ;  a  small  fishing, 
basket  (Plant.  Stick,  ii.  2.  16.  Apul. 
Met  1.  p.  10.).  like  the  preceding 
example.  It  would  appear  that  bas- 
kets of  this  description  were  also  em- 
ployed for  handing  round  certain 
kinds  of  eatables  at  table  ;  whence 
the  term  was  adopted  to  signify  a 
dole,  consisting  of  a  small  basket  of 
provisions,  given  by  great  personages 
to  their  clients  and  retainers,  as  a 
substantial  return  for  the  court  paid 
to  them,  when  they  assembled  at  the 
great  man*s  door  to  make  their  daily 
compliments.  latterly,  as  manners 
grew  more  refined  and  morals  less 
so,  the  dole  of  provisions  was  com- 
muted for  a  sum  of  money  ;  whence 
,  a  gift  or  present  of  any  kind  was  also 
'  termed  a  sportula,  Juv.  iii.  294. 
Mart  xiv.  125.  Plin.  Ep.  ii.  14.  4. 
SPU'MA,  (sc.  caustica  or  Batava). 
'  A  pommade,  manufactured  by  the 
Germans  and  Gauls,  from  goat's 
-  tallow  and  beech-wood  ashes,  and 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
I  light  brown  tinge  to  the  hair.  Mart 
xiv.  26.  Id.  viii.  33.  20.  Also  termed 
I  Sapo. 
!      SQUA'MA    (Xfirls,    ipoXls).      See 

LoRicA.  3.  and  4. 
;      STABULA'RIUS.    A  livery-Mtable 
I  keeper,  who  keeps  a  set  of  stables,  and 
i  takes  in  horses  to  bait     Ulp.  Dig,  4. 
I  9.  1.     Caius,  1*6. 

2.  An  inn-keqyer,  or  master  of  a 
stabulum,  which  afforded  accommo- 
dation for  "  man  and  beast**  Senec. 
Beru  i.  14.     Apul.  Met.  i.  p.  13. 

STAB'ULUM  i<rraBfjL6s),  In  a 
general  sense,  any  8tanding-place 
(from  stare)  which  serves  as  an 
abode  or  shelter  for  man  or  beast ; 
as  a  stable  for  horses  (Virg.  Crtorg. 
iii.  184.  Equile)  ;  a  pen  or  fold  for 
sheep  and  goats  (76.  iiL  295.  JEn.  x. 
723.) ;  a  shed  or  stall  for  oxen  (Colu- 
mell. vi.  23.  BuBiLE) ;  an  aviary  for 
poultry  and  domestic  birds  (ColomelL 
viiL  1.  3.  Ornithon.  Ohors);  a 
shed  for  bee-hives  (Id.  ix.  6-  4. 
Apiarium);  a  stock  pond  for  fish. 
(Id.  viii.  17.  7.  PiacwA.) 


8TABULUM. 
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2.  (wca^KfToy).  An  inn  or  public- 
ftouse,  for  the  temporary  accommo- 
dation of  travellers.  (Pet  Sat.  vi. 
8.  Id.  xvi.  4,  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  19.  4.) 
A  distinction  between  the  stabulum 
and  caupona  is  drawn  in  the  Pandects 
(Ulp.  Dig.  4.  9.  1.),  though  without 
any  particulars  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence. But  to  judge  from  the  general 
meanings  of  the  two  words,  and  the 
particular  applications  given  to  them, 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  latter  was 
only  intended  for  the  reception  of 
lodgers  who  travelled  on  foot,  the 
former  for  the  accommodation  of  man 
and  beast  Such  a  distinction  would 
be  perfectly  consonant  with  our  own 
customs,  since  the  keepers  of  many 
public  houses  at  this  day  do  not  take 
horses  in  to  bait;  but  amongst  the 
Romans  it  would  be  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  great  majority  of  travel- 
lers journeyed  on  foot,  and  those 
who  were  wealthy  enough  to  use 
horses  and  carriages,  generally  took 
advantage  of  private  hospitality,  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  an  inn.  A  sta- 
butuMy  thus  understood,  would  then 
be  an  establishment  of  much  less 
common  occurrence  than  the  caupona, 
and  probably  always  opened  on  the 
roadside,  or  near  the  entrance  of  a 
town,  at  which  persons  coming  from 
the  country  could  put  up  their  horses 
and  carriages,  without  driving  them 
through  the  streets ;  whereas  the  cau- 
pona was  mostly  in  the  heart  of  the 
city.  This  noti(m  is  further  confirmed 
by  the  discovery  of  an  inn  for  man 
and   beast,  just  outside  the  gates  of 


Pompeii,  on  the  road  to  Herculaneum, 
having  a  very  large  range  of  stables 
attached  to  it,  in  which  the  skeleton 
of  an  ass  was  found,  as  well  as  several 
bits,  wheels,  and  other  pieces  of 
harness. 

STADIOIVHOMUS  (ffroJioJprf- 
fios).  One  who  runs  a  race  in  the 
Greek  stadium.  Plin.  H.N.  xzxyiii. 
19.  §  3. 

STAIVIUM  ((rrdSioy).  A  race- 
course  for  foot-racing^  so  named 
because  the  famous  race-course  at 
Olympia  measured  exactly  one  stade 
((rroSiov),  which  contained  600  Greek 
feet,  eqiuil  to  606]  English,  and  about 
one-eighth  of  a  Roman  mile.  A  course 
of  this  description  usually  formed  one 
of  the  principal  appendages  to  the 
Greek  gymnasia  and  Roman  therma, 
and  in  these  other  athletic  contests, 
as  well  as  foot-races,  were  exhibited ; 
but  separate  and  isolated  structures 
were  also  laid  out  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  its  general  plan  the  stadium 
approximated  very  closely  to  the 
Greek  hippodrome  and  the  Roman 
circus,  without  the  barrier  (spina^ 
and  stalls  (carceres),  forming  a  narrow 
oblong  area,  terminated  in  a  semi- 
circle at  one  end,  and  by  a  straight 
line  at  the  other,  the  seats  for  the 
spectators  being  sometimes  excavated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  sometimes 
formed  upon  an  artificial  embankment 
of  earth,  or  raised  upon  arches  of 
masonry  and  brickwork  like  the  Ro- 
man circus.  The  names  appropriated 
to  the  several  parts  were  the  same  as 
those  employed  for  the  hippodrome  ; 


with  the  exception  of  the  circular 
end,  which  had  a  special  term  of  its 
own,  being  called  the  at^Myii  (JuH' 


da),  either  from  its  elliptical  figure, 

or  its  resemblance  to  a  slibg,  or  to 

the  bezel  of  a  ring ;  but  this  was  not 
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used  in  the  foot-race,  for  the  600  feet 
comprised  in  the  length  of  the  stadium 
extended  only  as  far  as  the  straight 
sides  of  the  enclosure,  from  a,  the 
starting-place  {Aipcais),  to  the  two 
angular  projections  of  masonry  which 
terminate  the  (r<p«i/8<Ji^,  marked  b. 
The  illustration  represents  the  ground 
plan  of  a  stadium  at  Cihyra  (now  Bu- 
ruz)  in  Lycia,  still  in  considerable  pre- 
servation ;  to  which  nothing  is  added 
but  the  two  projecting  walls,  near  the 
circular  extremity  on  the  inside,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  (r^vJ^i^, 
and  these  are  copied  from  existing  re- 
mains in  the  stadium  at  Ephesus.  It 
stands  on  a  hill  side,  from  which  a 
certain  portion  is  cut  away  to  form  a 
long  flat  terrace,  having  its  outer 
edge  bounded  by  a  walled  embank- 
ment represented  by  the  double  lines 
on  the  top  of  the  plan,  and  suffici- 
ently deep  to  carry  several  rows  of 
seats  arranged  along  it  *,  the  opposite 
side,  and  the  circular  end  is  exca- 
vated out  of  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
which  is  cut  into  twenty-one  rows  of 
seats,  rising  like  steps  one  above  the 
other,  and  subdivided  by  staircases, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cavea  of  a 
theatre  or  amphitheatre. 

STALAG'MIUM.  An  ear-ring, 
furnished  with  one  or  more  drops  of 
gold,  pearls,  beads,  or  precious 
stones,  which  depend  from  it 
and  imitate  the  shape  of  a  drop 
of  water  (<rrd\aytm\  which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
after  which  the  Latin  one  is 
formed.  (Festus  «.  t;.  Plant 
Men.  iii.  3.  18.)  The  annexed 
illustration  affords  an  example, 
from  an  original  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

STA'MEN  (trrfiumy),  A  spun 
thread  (Ov.  Her.  iiL  76.)  ;  consisting 
of  several  fibres  drawn  down  from 
the  top  of  the  distaff  (coins ;  deducere 
stamina  colo,  Tibull  i.  3.  86.),  and 
twisted  together  by  the  thumb  {stami' 
na  poBice  torque.  Ov.  Met.  xil  475.) 
and  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  spindle 
(/ttfitf),  as  it  hung  in  a  perpendi- 


cular line  firom  the  distaff,  the  up- 
right position  /t 
suggesting  the                  ^^  jn 
name.         All                  ^^  ^^ 
these  particu- 
lars   are    dis- 
tinctly    illus- 
trated by  the 
wood -cut,   re- 
presenting    a 
female     spin- 
ning, from   a 
Roman      bas- 
relief. 

2.  The  warp  or  warp  threads  in  an 
upright  loom,  at  which  the  weaver 
stood  instead  of  sitting. 
(Varro,  L.  L.  v.  113. 
Ov.  Met.  vi.  54,  55. 
58.  Senec.  Ep.  90.) 
They  were  extended 
in  a  perpendicular  di- 
rection from  the  warp- 
beam  (insubulum),  or 
from  the  yoke  of  the 
loom  (jugum)f  as  ex- 

■  hibited  in  the  annexed  figure,  repre- 
senting Circe's  loom  in  the  Vatican 
Virgil;  and  formed  the  groundwork 

I  into  which  the  threads  of  the  woof 
{subtemen)  were  inserted ;  whence  the 

I  term  is  also  given  to  any  thing  made 
of  thread,  as  a  garment  (Claud,  m 
Eutrop.  i.  304.) ;  or  a  fillet  round  the 
head.    Prop.  iv.  9.  52. 

3.  The  strings  of  a  lyre  (Ov.  Met 
xi.  169.);  so  named  from  the  resem- 
blance which  they  bore 
to  the  warp-threads  of 
an  upright  loom,  as 
exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed figure  from  a 
painting  in  the  Naso- 
nian  sepulchre  near 
Rome. 

STAPES  or  STAPIA.  A  word 
found  in  some  inscriptions,  evidentiy 
not  of  an  early  character,  in  which  it 
signifies  a  stinryp.  It  appears  to  be 
formed  from  the  German  staffs  a  step ; 
and  though  inserted  in  the  Latin  dic- 
tionaries IS  to  be  considered  as  a  word 
of  modern  inventioii,  for  which  there 
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is  not  the  slightest  ancient  authority. 
Compare  Scala  4. 

STATE'RA.  A  sieel-yard;  an 
instrument  of  much  later  invention 
than  the  halance  (libra).  It  consisted 
of  the  yard  (scapus)  divided  into 
fractional  parts  hy  points  (puncta), 
and  suspended  from  above  by  a  hook 


or  chain,  called  the  handle  (anga). 
The  short  end  of  the  yard  was  fur- 
nished with  a  hook,  to  which  the 
objects  to  be  weighed  were  fixed,  and 
sometimes  with  a  scale  (hncula)  for 
holding  them;  the  longest  end,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  centre  of  revo- 
lution, with  a  sliding  weight  {aqui- 
pondium),  Vitruv.  x.  3.  4.  The 
whole  of  these  particulars  mentioned 
by  Vitruvius  are  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed figures,  both  from  originals 
discovered  at  Pompeii. 

2.  Sometimes  used  without  discri- 
mination for  libra,  a  balance.  Pet 
Sat,  35.  4.  Suet  Vesp.  25. 

3.  A  curricle  bar  or  yoke,  placed 


across  the  withers  of  a  pair  of  horses, 
and  to  which  the  pole  (temo)  was 
attached,  as  in  the  annexed  example 
from  a  painting  at  Pompeii  Stat 
Sylv.  iv.  3.  35. 

3.  A  kind  of  dish,  probably  of  a 
flat  circular  form,  like  the  scale  ap- 
pended to  the  steel-yard  in  the  first 
example.  Com.  Nepos.  ap.  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiil  52. 

STATCREa  Officials  or  public 
servants  who  attended  upon  Roman 
magistrates  in  the  provinces,  and  more 
especially  employed  for  carrying  let- 
ters, messages,  dispatches,  &c.  (Cic. 
Fam.  ii.  17.  ib,  19.  x.  21.)  Their 
office  was  abolished  by  Septimius 
Severus,  and  the  duties  discharged 
by  them  transferred  to  the  military. 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Seu,  52.  Ulp.  Dig. 
1.  16.  4. 

STEG' A  (oT^).  A  word  merely 
transferred  from  the  Greek,  signifying 
the  deck  of  a  ship  (Plant  Baccfu  ii. 
3.  44.  Id.  Stick,  iii.  1.  12.);  for 
which  the  Romans  use  the  expression 
CoNST&ATDM  NAVI8,  uuder  which  an 
illustration  is  given. 

STE'LE  (ariiXii).  A  word  merely 
transferred  from  the  Greek  (Plin. 
H.  iV.  vi.  32.)  ;  for  which  the  genuine 
Latin  term  is  Cippus. 

ST  EMM  A  iffrifi/M).  Properly 
speaking  a  Greek  word,  in  which 
language  it  signified  a  garland  or 
wreath  bound  round  with  fillets  of 
wool,  and  worn  as  a  chaplet  on  the 
head,  or  employed  as  a  decoration  for 
other  objects,  as  well  as  the  person 
(Corona.  Infula).  But  the  Romans 
adopted  the  term  in  a  more  special 
sense  to  designate  a  long  scroll  deco- 
rated with  garlands,  and  having  a  list 
of  the  family  names  emblazoned  on 
it,  which  it  was  customary  to  hang 
upon  the  ancestral  busts,  as  they 
stood  in  their  cases  {adicuUB)  round 
the  atrium  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxy.  2. 
Senec  Beiu  iii  28.)  ;  whence  the 
word  came  also  to  signify  a  genea* 
logical  tree,  pedigree>  or  lineal  Mtem. 
Suet  Galb.  2.  I^ero,  37.  Bfart  y. 
35. 
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STEREOBATA.       (Vitniv.    iv. 
3.  I.)    Same  as  Stylobata. 

STIBAIVIUM.        A     circular 
dining    couch,   adapted    to  a  round  I 
table  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  36.  Mart,  xiv.  ' 
87.  Sidon.  Ep.  i.  11.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
JEn.     i.     698.)  ;     otherwise    called 
Sigma. 

STIG'MA  (ffT(7/io).  Literally,  a 
mark  made  by  puncture ;  whence,  a 
brand,  or  mark  pricked  into  {scriptum 
and  iwtcriptum.  Quint  yii.  4.  14. 
Sen.  Ben.  iv.  37.),  or  stamped  upon 
{impressumy  Pet  Sat.  105.  11.),  the 
forehead  of  a  slave  (Id.  103.  2  and 
4.),  convicted  of  thieving,  running 
away,  &c.  A  single  letter,  such  as 
F,  for  fur,  might  in  some  cases  be  I 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  last  passage  cited  from  Pe- 
tronius  expressly  mentions  an  entire 
word,  if  not  a  sentence,  in  large 
letters  covering  the  face. 

2.  A  mark  pricked  into  the  arm 
of  conscripts  (Veg.  Mil.  i.  8.  Id.  ii. 
5. )  after  they  had  been  approved  as 
capable  of  military  duty,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  called  out  when  re- 
quired ;  and  likewise  upon  labourers 
employed  in  the  state  factories  to 
prevent  them  from  deser  ing  their 
employments,  and  accepting  work 
'  from  other  masters.  (Impp.  Arcad« 
et  Honor.  Cod.  11.  9.  3.)  The 
same  was  sometimes  pricked  on  the 
hand.     Imp.  Zeno  Cod.  42.  10. 

STIGMAT'IAS  (any^arlas).  A 
slave  marked  with  the  atigma.  Cic. 
Off.  ii.  7. 

STIGMCSUS.  (Pet.  Sat.  109. 
8.)     Same  as  the  preceding. 

STIL'US  or  STYL'US  (7pa4.«'0. 
An  instrument  made  of  iron  or  bone 
(Isidor.  Orig.  vi.  9.),  pointed  at  one 
end,  but  having  a  broad  flat  blade  at 
the  other  (Sympos.  ^nigm.  1.),  and 
employed   for  writing   upon  tablets 


covered   with   a    thin    coat   of   wax 
(Plaut  /iaccfi.    iv.   3.  79    aud  91.). 


The  point  served  for  tracing  the 
letters,  and  the  flat  end  for  making 
corrections  by  smoothing  over  the 
surface  of  the  wax  so  as  to  obliterate 
the  writing,  whence  the  expression 
ivrtere  stdum  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  10.  72.) 
means  to  erase  or  correct  the  compo- 
sition. Scholars  generally  trace  the 
word  to  the  Greek  one,  crrwAos,  a 
pillar;  but  as  the  best  Latin  autho- 
rities spell  it  with  an  i  instead  of  jf, 
and  the  Latin  penult  is  short,  while 
the  Greek  one  is  long,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  comes  from  ariK^x^s^  * 
atalkf  which  is  also  one  of  the  mean- 
ings of  the  Latin  itiluM  (Colomell. 
xi.  3.  46.  V.  10.  2.). 

2.  Stilus  cacus;  the  spike  of  a 
caltrop,  which  was  placed  upon  the 
ground,  so  that  it  would  be  concealed 

-A 

by  herbage,  while  it  cffectoally  dis- 
abled cavalry  from  advancing.  (Hirt. 
B.  Afr.  31.  Sil.  Ital.  x.  414.)  The 
example  is  from  an  original. 

3.  The  pin  or  index  of  a  sundial 
(Mart  CapelL  vi.  194.)  ;  otherwise 
called  Gnomon,  under  which  an  ex- 
ample is  given. 

4.  A  bronze  needle,  or  sharp- 
pointed  rod,  employed  for  destroying 
maggots  and  insects  in  fruit  trees. 
Pallad.  iv.  10.  20. 

5.  A  wooden  probe  employed  in 
the  kitchen  garden  for  inoculating 
the  seed  of  one  plant  into  the  pithy 
stalk  of  a  different  species.  ColumelL 
xi.  3.  53. 

STIM'ULUS  (jc^rrpor).  A  goad 
or  stick  with  an  iron  prick  at  the  end, 
employed  for  driving  animals,  oxen. 


horses,  mules,  and  slaves.    (Tibull.  i. 
1.  10.  Colomell.  il  2.  26.  Sil.   lul. 
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vii.  702.  Plaut.  MtutL  i.  1.  54.)  The 
example  is  from  a  tcrra-cotta  at  Vel- 
letri,  after  GiDzrot 

2.  Stimulus  cuspidatus  rallo.  A 
goad  with  a  spud  {rallum)  affixed  to 
one  end,  which  was  employed  by  the 

E=>-^--        -    - — 


ploughman  in  cleansing  the  plough- 
share, as  the  point  was  for  driving 
his  oxen.  Plin.  H,  N,  xviii.  49.  §  2. 
The  example  is  from  an  Etruscan 
bronze. 

STrPES  ((rr{nros).     A  round  stake 
fixed   in  the  ground   (Festus 
«.  o. )  ;  as  a  land  mark  (Ov. 
Fast,  u,  642. ) ;  as  a  stay  for 
tethering  other  things  to  (Id. 
iv.   331.  Suet  Nero,  29.),  or   > 
for  supporting  them,  as  in  the   ;  |, 
annexed    example    from    the     | 
column  of  Tnyan,  which  re-    .i 
presents  the  manner  in  which 
the  soldiery  piled  their  helmets  and 
shields    when    engaged    upon    field 
works,  making  fortifications,  &c. 

2.  A  stake  set  up  for  practising 
recruits  at  their  exercises  ( Mart  vii. 
32.)  ;  same  as  Palus. 

STI'VA  (dxirKn),  The  plough- 
^tfitf*  o^  handle  of  a  plough  ;  consist- 
ing, in  its  simplest  form,  of  a  single 
upright  branch  (Varro,Z.  L.  v.  135.), 
forming  part  of  the  same  piece  as  the 


plough  tail  {buris),  which  the  plough- 
man held  in  his  left  hand  to  guide 
the  machine,  or  pressed  down  to 
make  the  share  penetrate  the  ground, 
in  the  manner  shown  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  Roman  bas-relief; 
which  also  graphically  illustrates  such 
expressions  as  stiwr  piene  rectus  inni- 


titnr  ((.'olumell.  i.  9.  3.) ;  stiv<B  in- 
nixus  (Ov.  Met  viii.  218.);  stivam 
premens  (Id.  Fast  iv.  826.).  Other 
plough-staffs,  upon  a  more  improved 
plan,  are  exhibited  under  the  words 
Akatrdm  and  Bura. 

STLA'TA.  A  particular  kind  of 
sea-going  vessel  (Aul.  Gell.  x.  25. 
Auson.  Ep.  xxii.  31.),  constructed 
with  an  unusiml  breadth  of  beam, 
and  lying  low  upon  the  water  (Fes- 
tus s.  V.) ;  characteristics  which  are 
not  sufficiently  apparent  on  any  an- 
cient monuments  to  afford  a  trust- 
worthy example. 

STOI/A.  A  female  robe,  which 
constituted  the  characteristic  feature 
in  the  attire  of  a  Roman  matron,  as 
the  toga  did  in  that  of  the  male  sex 
(Pet  Sat  81.5.  Compare  Cic.  PhiL 
ii.  18.  though  in  the  latter  passage 
the  reading  has  been  controverted). 
It  was  a  tunic  made  very  ftill,  and 
sometimes  with  long  sleeves;  at 
others  with  short  ones,  fastened  down 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm  with  clasps, 
but  put  on  as  an  indumentum  (Senec. 
Vit  B,  13.),  over  the  chemise  {tunica 
intima),  and  fastened  with  a  double 
girdle  {succincta,  Enn.  ap,  Non.  p. 
198.)*  one  under  the  breast,  and  the 
other  over  the  hips,  so  as  to  produce 
an  ample  display  of  small  irregular 
folds  (rugrr.  Mart  iii.  93.)  when  com- 
pressed by  and  drawn  through  its 
ligatures.  Thus 
far  the  stola 
does  not  ma- 
terially differ 
from  the  outer 
tunic  usually 
worn  by  the 
Roman  ladies. 
But  what  con- 
stituted its  dis- 
tinguishing fea- 
ture was  an  ap- 
pendage termed 
instita,  sewed 
on  under  the 
girdle  {suhsuia,  Hor.  Sat  i.  2.  29.), 
and  trailing  behind,  so  as  to  cover  the 
back  half  of  the  feet  {medios  pedes. 
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()y.  A,  Am.  i.  3*2. ),  from  the  astragals 
or  ankle  bones  ((talos,  Hor.  /.  c.  lb. 
i.  2.  99.))  which  it  is  now  confidently 
suggested  is  exhibited  by  the  long 
train  (instita  longa,  Ov.  I.e.)  so  dis- 
tinctly visible  behind  the  lower  half 
of  the  annexed  figure,  believed  to  re- 
present Veturia,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus,  from  a  fresco  painting  in  the 
Therms  of  Titus.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  neither  lexicographers 
nor  archscologists  have  been  able  to 
specify  with  certainty  what  the  instita 
really  was,  though  general  assent 
is  found  to  describe  it  as  a  sort  of 
flounce  sewed  round  the  bottom  of  a 
tunic  in  order  to  constitute  a  stoUi ; 
which  opinion  was  adopted,  doubt- 
fully however  and  undecidedly,  in 
the  explanation  given  under  that 
word.  But  a  subsequent  examina- 
tion of  the  engraving,  from  which 
the  figure  here  introduced  is  copied, 
and  which  had  previously  escaped 
attention  ;  as  well  as  the  very  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  train  attached 
behind,  which  in  the  original  design 
is  still  more  forcibly  shown  to  be  a 
separate  adjunct  fastened  under  the 
lowest  girdle,  and  not  a  component 
part  of  the  tunic  ;  and  an  attentive 
consideration  of  the  passages  above 
cited  from  Horace  and  Ovid,  mani- 
festly resolving  that  the  instita  was 
not  an  addition  aU  rowid  the  bottom 
of  the  dress,  but  one  which  hung 
behind  and  concealed  only  the  heels 
or  half  the  feet,  exactly  as  shown  by 
the  example,  altogether  produce  a 
chain  of  evidence  so  clear,  circum- 
stantial, and  harmoniously  supported, 
that  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  impressed 
with  its  truth.  Moreover  the  image 
presented  by  a  passage  of  Statins 
(Theb.  vii.  654.),  which  describes  an 
instita  as  being  tied  for  an  ornament 
imder  the  head  of  a  thyrsus  — pam- 
pineo  subnectitur  instita,  &c.  — agrees 
far  better  with  the  notion  of  a  long 
breadth  or  scarf,  like  the  one  above, 
than  that  of  a  circular  flounce,  as  will 
be  readily  acknowledged  upon  a  re- 
ference to  the  article  and  iUustration 


s.  MiTRA.  1.,  for  which  term  the  one 
employed  by  Statins  is  merely  adopted 
as  a  poetical  expression. 

2.  ((TToX^).  The  Greeks  made  use 
of  the  term  in  a  more  general  sense, 
applying  it  to  any  kind  of  robe  worn 
by  men  as  well  as  women;  and  in 
this  they  were  followed  by  the  elder 
Latin  writers.  Ennius  ap.  Non.  «.  v, 
p.  537. 

3.  A  long  and  loose  flowing  tunic 
worn  by  musicians  (Varro,  i?.  It  iii. 
13.  3.),  and  possess- 
ing considerable  re- 
semblance to  the 
female  robe  described 
above,  for  it  was  of 
considerable  length, 
and  made  much  wider 
at  bottom  than  at 
the  top,  so  that  it 
would  trail  on  the 
ground  behind,  as  if 
there  were  an  instita 
attached  to  it.  The 
illustration,  from  a 
statue  of  Apollo  in  the  Vatican,  will 
establish  the  above-mentioned  affinity, 
and  thus  account  for  the  name; 
though  it  was  more  conunonly  termed 
palla  cithara'dica. 

4.  At  a  later  period,  a  robe  worn 
by  certain  priests  (Apul.  Met  xt 
p.  257.) ;  probably  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter to  the  last  example. 

STOLA'TA.  Wearing  the  robe 
of  a  Roman  matron  (Pet.  SaL  44. 
18.),  as  described  and  illustrated  s. 
Stola  1. ;  particularly  as  indicative 
of  a  chaste  and  virtuous  female 
{ythemce  pudor  stolatuM,  Mart  i  36.), 
because  women  of  abandoned  charac- 
ter, or  who  had  been  divorced  on 
the  ground  of  adultery,  were  not  per- 

I  mitted  to  wear  that  article  of  attire. 

I  STOR'EA  and  STCRIA.  A 
covering  or  a  mat,  made  of  rushes  or 
string.  CflBS.  B,  C.  IL  9.  Liv.  zzz. 
3.  Plin.  H.N,Ty.  18.  §  1. 

STRA'OULUM  {rrfm/M).  A 
general  term  for  any  thinig  which  is 

I  spread  oat  or  oyer  ■omethmg  else*  to 

;  make  an  under  ooveriet  for  lying  opoa; 
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more  particularly  applied  to  the 
articles  used  for  laying  over  the 
mattress  of  a  sleeping  bed  (Cic 
Tusc,  V.  21.  Varro,  L.  L,  v.  167. 
Senec.  Ep,  87.)  ;  or  a  bier  upon 
•which  the  corpse  is  laid  out  (Pet.  Sat 
42.  6.  Id.  78.  1.);  in  all  which  pas- 
sages the  term  is  used  to  distinguish 
the  under  sheet  or  blanket  upon  which 
the  body  reposes,  as  contradistinct 
from  the  upper  one,  or  coverlet  (operi" 
mentum^  opertorimn),  thrown  over  it 

2.  (ixliSKTifjM.)  A  caparison  for 
riding  horses  (Mart.  xiv.  86.);  placed 
under  the  padsaddle  (ephippium)^  or 
used  instead  of  it,  and  consisting  of 
the  furred  skin  of  some  wild  beast, 
such  as  the  lion  or  tiger  (Virg.  jEn, 
viii.  553.  Sil.  Ital  v.  148.),  of  suffi- 


resembles  in  its  outline  the  caparisons 
now  used  in  our  light  cavalry  regi- 
ments. 

STRA'TOR  (Ai^irfoX.^f).  A 
soldier  who  acted  as  military  groom, 
or  equerry  to  the  emperor,  and  to  a 
consul  or  praetor  in  the  Roman  armies 
(Ulp.  Dig.  i.  16.  4.);  it  being  his 
duty  to  purchase  cavalry  horses  for 
the  service  of  the  commander  (Am- 
mian.  xxix.  3.  5.),  as  well  as  to  saddle 
them,  lead  them  out,  and  assist  the 
officer  in  mounting  (Id.  xzx.  5.  19. 
Spart  CaracalL  7.),  as  stirrups  were 
not  brought  into  use  until  a  very  late 
period.  The  illustration  represents 
an  equerry  of  this  description,  holding 
the  emperor*s  horse,  from  the  column 
of  Tngan.    He  wears  the  military 


cient  size  to  cover  nearly  the  whole 
body  of  the  animal  (Virg.  L  c.%  like 
the  sheep  skins  of  our  heavy  cavalry, 
and  the  example  above  from  a  Greek 
coin ;  or  without  the  fur,  and  then 


made  of  leather  covered  over  with 
scale  armour  (Virg.  JBn.  xi.  770.), 
like  the  present  example  fhnn  the 
Theodosian   column,  which  exactly 


i  cloak,    paludamentum,    thus    indica- 
'  ting  that  his  rank  was  considerable. 

Other  examples  are  frequently  re- 
I  presented  on  the  triumphal  arches 
I  and  columns,  both  with  and  without 
;  the  said  cloak,  though  always  in  mili- 
'  tary  costume ;  but  civilians  of  rank 
I  and  fortune  also  kept  servants  who 
'  performed  the  same  duties,  and  went 
I  by  the  same  designation. 
I  STRE'NA.  A  present  which  the 
I  Romans  were  accustomed  to  send  to 

one  another  on  a  festal  day,  or  clients 

to  their  patrons,  and  citizens  to  the 
■  emperor;   more  particularly  on  the 

calends  of  January,  as  a  new  year's 

gift.    Festus,  s,v.  SueL  Aug,.  57.  Id. 

CaL  42. 
STRIA    (pdfiios,   |wrrp»'f>      The 

Jimie  of  a  column,  incioding  the  lift 
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or  fillet  between  two  channolR,  as 
well  as  the  <*hannel  itself.  Vitruv. 
iii.  5.  14.  Id.  iv.  4.  2. 

STRIATU'RA  Oc(j35o»(nO.  The 
fluting  of  columns.  (Vitruv.  iv.  3. 
9.)    Stria. 

STRIA'TUS  (^aj88«T«Jj).  Fluted, 
like  a  cohinm.     Vitniv.  vii.  5.  3. 

STRIGILE'CIJLA  (<rrAry7i8ioi'). 
(Apul.  Flor.  ii.  9.  2.)  Diminutive 
of 

STRIG'ILIS  {ffrXeyyh,  ^vtrrpis). 
A  xtriffil  or  scraper,  employed  in 
Greece  and  Italy  for  scrap- 
ing off  the  moisture  and 
impurities  thrown  out  upon 
the  surface  of  the  skin  by 
the  heat  of  the  vapour  bath, 
or  the  violent  exercise  of 
the  palffstra-  (Cic.  Fin. 
iv.  12.  Suet  Auij.  80.  Pers. 
v.  126.)  It  was  made  of 
iron  or  bronze,  with  a  han- 
dle, into  which  the  hand 
could  be  inserted  {clausula), 
and  a  curved  blade  (Mart.  xiv.  51.) 
hollowed  into  a  channel  (tubulatio), 
down  which  the  moisture  and  per- 
spiration would  flow  as  in  a  gutter 
(Apul.  Flor.  ii.  9.  2.)  When  used, 
the  edge  was  lubricated  with  a  few 
drops  of  oil,  to  prevent  abrasion  of 
the  skin.  The  example,  which  pos- 
sesses all  the  properties  enumerated, 
is  copied  from  an  original  of  bronze, 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  together  with 
three  others,  upon  a  ring,  which  also 
held  an  oil  flask  (ampulla),  and  a 
shallow  pan  with  a  handle  (scaphi' 
urn);  the  whole  as  mentioned  by 
Plautus  (Pers.  I  3.  44.).  The  me- 
thod of  using  it  is  shown  by  the 
woodcut  8.  Aliptes. 

2.  (ttrrcTxvnjj).  A  surgical  in- 
strument for  introducing  lotions  into 
the  ear  (Celsus.  vi.  7.  Plin.  H,  N. 
XXV.  103.);  which  may  be  readily 
imagined  to  have  received  the  name 
from  being  formed  with  a  hollow 
channel  down  its  length,  like  that  of 
the  scraper  above  described. 

STROMA  (arp&fjM),  (Capitol. 
Ver,  4. )    A  Greek  word,  correspond- 


ing   with    the    Latin    Stragltlum  ;  . 
which  see. 

STROPUIA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes  and  sells  atrophia.  Plaut 
Aul.  HI.  5.  42. 

STROPH'IOLUM.  Diminutive 
of  Strophium.  a  small  chaplet  or 
twisted  band  for  the  head.  Plin. 
H.N.  xxi.  2.  Tertull.  Cor.  MU.  15. 

STROPH'lUM  (jrrplt^iow).  A 
sash,  or  rather  scarf  (mitra),  twisted 
or  rolled  up  into  a  long,  round,  and 
even  form  (tereti 
strophio,  Catull.  Ixiv. 
65.  (rrpoYydKri  (wtn:i, 
Hcsych.),  and  fast- 
ened round  the  bust 
close  under  the 
breast,  to  serve  as  a 
support  to  the  bosom 
for  young  women 
who  had  attained 
their  full  develop* 
ment.  (Cic.  Fraym. 
ap.  Non.  X.  v.  p.  538. 
Catull.  Ac).  It  was  not  flat,  nor 
was  it  worn  next  the  skin,  like  the 
bosom  band  (mamillare),  but  over  a 
little  tunic  or  chemise  (tuniculay,  as 
is  clear  from  a  passage  of  Turpilios 
(ap  Non.  /.  c. ),  in  which  a  girl  is 
introduced  lamenting  the  loss  of  a 
letter  that  she  had  deposited  between 
her  chemise  and  strophium  —  inter 
vias  epistola  cecidit  mihi,  Infdix,  inter 
tunicuhm  et  strophium  quam  c6Roca» 
veram  —  and  precisely  as  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  figure,  from  a  statue 
believed  to  represent  a  yoang  Doric 
female,  dressed  for  the  foot-race 
(compare  Pansan.  v.  16.  2.,  who 
there  describes  a  costume  of  exactly 
the  same  character  as  the  one  here 
shown).  A  similar  appendage  is 
frequently  met  with  on  statues  and 
other  representations  of  Diana,  the 
huntress,  which  is  unaccountably 
mistaken  for  the  cUan^,  We  may 
also  infer  fW>m  ihese  peculiar  in- 
stances, that  it  was  not  intended  as  a 
contrivance  for  compressing  the  form 
artificially,  nor  worn  by  siu  females, 
but  only  by  those  whote  figures,  or 
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active  habits  of  life,  rendered  such 
an  assistance  necessary. 

2.  A  wreath  worn  round  the  head, 
Virg.  Cop.  31.,  where  it  is  made  of 
roses :  see  the  wood-cuts  «.  Corona, 
10.  and  11. 

3.  The  cable  of  an  anchor.  Apul. 
Met  xL  p.  250.  Ancorale,  and 
wood-cut  8,  V. 

STRUC'TOR  (jpwtCoxoi6s),  A 
slave  whose  duty  it  was  to  arrange 
the  several  dishes  of  each  course 
upon  the  trays  (Jercula,  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  ^n.  i.  704.),  and  place  them 
in  proper  order  in  the  dinner-basket 
(repoiitorium^  Pet  Sat.  35.  2.); 
sometimes  also  to  take  upon  himself 
the  office  of  carver  (Mart.  x.  48. 
Juv.  T.  120.),  and  to  set  out  in  a 
tasty  manner,  or  construct  in  artifi- 
cial devices,  the  fhiits  and  delicacies 
of  the  dessert     Lamprid.  Elag.  27. 

STRUCTU'RA.  Generally,  the 
putting  together  of  things  in  regular 
order;  whence  the  term  is  specially 
applied  to  designate  masonry,  or  the 
constructive  arrangement  of  stones  in 
a  wall  (Vitruv.  il  8.  Plin.  H.N. 
XXX  vL  51.)  Six  different  styles  are 
enumerated  in  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  architects,  each 
presenting  a  distinct  pattern  to  the 
eye,  as  exhibited  in  contrast  by  the 
annexed  engraving  ;   viz.  1.  reticu' 


are  of  the  same  height,  c ;  4.  pseud' 
isodomum,  also  ashlar,  and  of  large 
stones,  but  in  which  the  courses  are 
of  different  relative  heights,  d;  5. 
emplecton,  in  which  both  the  outside 
surfaces  of  the  wall  are  formed  of 
ashlar,  e,  bound  together  by  eirders, 
F,  and  the  central  part  filled  m  with 
rubble,  o  ;  6.  diamicton,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  last,  without  the  girders. 
STRUPPUS  (rpoxSs,  rpowfarhp). 
A  twisted  thong  of  leather,  or  cord, 
by  which  the  oar  is  fastened  to  its 
thowl  {scabnus).       (Vitruv.  x.  3.  6. 


Liv.  ap.  Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  4.  9.) 
The  contrivance  is  explained  by  the 
annexed  wood-cut,  which  exhibits 
the  manner  of  fastening  the  oars  in 
the  Mediterranean  galleys  of  the 
16th  century. 

2.  The  thong  of  a  palanquin  {fee- 
tied),  (Gracchus,  ap.  Gell.  x.  3.  2.) ; 
by  which  the  conveyance  was  at- 
tached to  its  carrying-pole  {asset),  as 
an  oar  is  to  its  thowL  It  was  &s- 
tened  down  (deligatus)  to  the  shafts 
{amites),  like  the    back-band    of  a 


lata,  reticulated,  which  has  a  che- 
quered pattern,  like  the  meshes  of  a 
net.  A;  2.  camenticia  antiqua  or  tit- 
certa,  irregular  masonry  of  stones, 
not  squared  nor  cut  into  any  certain 
form,  B ;  3.  isodommn,  ashlar,  of  large 
•tones,  and  in  which  all  the  coorses 


cart,  and  the  carrying-pole  passed 
through  it ;  which  raised  and  sup- 
ported the  carriage  by  resting  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  bearers,  in  Sie  man- 
ner represented  by  the  annexed  en- 
graving, which  exhibits  the  mode  of 
transporting  a  palanquin  in  China. 
Although  the  illustration  is  not  from 
a  gennme  Greek  or  Roman  model, 
little  doubt  will  be  felt  that  the  con- 
4  I. 
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trivancc  employed  by  those  nations 
was  the  same,  if  reference  be  made 

to     the     wood-cut     *.     PlIALANGARn, 

which  exhibits  the  same  object  ap- 
plied in  a  very  similar  manner  to  the 
transport  of  a  butt  of  wine. 

STYLOIVAT  A  or  -  ATES  (trrvXa- 
idrns ),  A  stylobate  or  jyedental ;  upon 
which  a  co- 
lumn, or  row 
of  columns, 
is  raised,  in 
order  to 

lengthen  or 
give  an  extra 
elevation  to 
them.  (Vi- 
truv.  iv.  3. 
3.  and  5. 
Varro,  R.  li.  iii.  5.  U.)  A  separate 
stylobate  is  sometimes  placed  under 
each  column,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, representing  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  ;  at  others  a  long  con- 
tinuous one  is  constructed,  upon  which 
the  whole  range  rests;  as  in  the  il- 
lustration «.  Pronaos. 
STYLUS.  See  Stilus. 
SUA'RIUS  (vii€o(rK6s),  A  swine- 
herd (Plin.  H.N.  viii.  77.)  ;  a  pig- 
dealer  (Id.  xxi.  7.  Inscript  ap,  Orelli. 
2672.). 

SUAVTI/LUM  or  SAVIL'LUM. 
A  sort  of  sweet  cake,  made  with  flour, 
efrg!<,  cheese,  and  honey.  Cato,  R. 
i?.  84. 

SUBARMA'LE.  An  article  of 
clothing,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
is  not  satisfactorily  ascertained.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  so  termed  from  pass- 
ing under  one  shoulder  (armus),  like 
an  exomis  (see  the  wood-cut  *.  v.)  ; 
others  from  being  worn  under  the 
body  armour  (jarma\  like  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  N.  Balbns  (see  the 
wood-cut  «.  LoBiCA,  2.),  and  many 
of  the  soldiers  on  the  triumphal 
arches  and  columns.  Mart  CapelL 
▼.  136.  Spart.  Sev,  6.  Vopisc  Au- 
rel  13. 

SUBCENTU'RIO.  An  adjutant 
to  the  centurion,  by  whom  he  was 
selected  to  watch  over  and   protect 


his  superior  in  the  dangers  of  the 
field.     Liv.  viii.  8. 

SUBGRUNDA'RIUM.  A  place 
where  infants  who  died  before  they 
had  cut  their  teeth  were  deposited; 
for   it   was   not   customary   to  burn 


them  at  that  tender  age.  (Fulgent 
s.v.  p.  560.  Compare  Plin.  H,N, 
vii.  15.  Juv.  XV.  139.)  The  il- 
lustration is  from  a  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  Cadiz,  by  Jo.  Bapt 
Suarez,  which  also  accounts  for  the 
peculiarity  of  the  term,  by  showing 
that  the  deposits  were  arranged,  like 
swallows*  nests,  under  a  projecting 
roof  or  eaves  {suh-grunda)* 

SUBJUG'IUM    {iiitraHw).      The 
under-yoke ;  a  wooden  fhime  fastened 


nndemeath  the  yoke  (jvgtm),  at  each 
of  its  extremities,  by  a  bolt,  or  a 
leathern  thong  (hnum  tubfvgiuwu 
Cato,  R.R.  Ixiil  Id.  exxxv.  5.), 
which  rested  upon  the  animal's  neck, 
and  encircled  it  like  a  collar,  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  annexed  example, 
from  an  ancient  MS.  of  Hesiod. 
(Vitruv.  X.  3.  8.  Hesiod.  On.  469. 
Callim.  Gram.  ap.  Procl.  ad  L  pJIr- 
traSa  $ovs  6wo96s.)  When  the  yoke 
itself  was  formed  with  two  curvatures 
at  its  extremities,  as  was  frequently 
the  case  (see  the  example  s.  Jugum), 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
these  additional  collars;  but  their 
object  was  to  enable  the  carter,  or 
ploughman,  to  distribate  the  work 
between  two  animals  of  nneqaal 
powers  in  a  proportion  nutable  to  the 
strength  of  each,   by  making   the 
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point  of  draught  farther  removed 
from  the  centre  on  one  side  than  on 
the  other,  which  would  throw  the 
most  work  upon  the  animal  nearest  to 
the  pole  (Vitruv.  /.  c.)»  and  could  be 
easily  effected  by  shifting  one  of  the 
collars  nearer  to,  or  further  from  it 

SUB'LICA.  A  pile  driven  into 
the  earth,  or  into  the  ground  under 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
some  other  superstructure  upon  it. 
Liv.  xxiiL  37.  Vitruv.  iv.  3.  2. 

SUBLIC'IUS.  Made  of  wood,  and 
supported  upon  piles.     See  Pons,  3. 

SUBLIGA'CULUM  (8«af«/io). 
A  cloth  fastened  round  the  waist, 
then  passed  through 
or  between  the 
thighs,  and  fastened 
under  the  fork  (Non. 
«.  V.  p.  29.),  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  of 
drawers,  like  that 
worn  by  itinerant 
tumblers  in  our  own 
streets,  as  shown  by 
the  annexed  example, 
from  a  small  figure 
in  the  Collegio  Ro-  -.^ 
mano.  It  was  also 
worn  upon  the  stage  as  a  safeguard 
against  any  casual  or  indelicate  ex- 
posure  of  the  person.     Cic  Off.  L  35. 

SUB'LIGAR.  (Mart  iii.  87. 
Juv.  vi.  70.)    Same  as  the  preceding. 

SDBLIGA'TUS.  Wearing  the 
svbligar;  of  men,  as  shown  by  the 
preceding  example ;  of  women  (Mart 
vii.  67.),  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
one,  representing  a  female  tumbler, 


f\rom  a  fictile  vase  of  Italo-Greek 
manufiictare. 


SUBMIN'IA.  A  garment  men- 
tioned by  Plautus  {EpitL  iL  2.  48.) 
in  a  catalogue  of  female  apparel.  Pro- 
bably, only  a  name  in  vogue  at  his 
day,  descriptive  of  a  reddish  tint 
(mmtum)  with  which  it  was  dyed. 

SUB'SCUS.  A  tenon,  in  car- 
pentry, joinery,  &c. ;  that  is,  the  end 
of  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal  cut  or 
moulded  into  a  certain  form,  to  be 
received  into  a  hole  of  corresponding 
size  and  shape,  called  a  mortise  («e- 
cwricuUi),  for  the  joining  of  both  to- 
gether.    Vitruv.  X.  5.  2.   Id.  iv.  7.  4. 

SUBSEULIUM.  A  moveable 
bench  or  form  supported  upon  legs, 
but  without  any  back,  and  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  contain  several  per- 
sons upon  it  at  the  same  time  (Cel- 
sus,  vii.  26.  1.  Varro,  L,L.  v. 
128.) ;  especially  used  in  places 
where  a  number  of  people  are  assem- 
bled together;  in  a  dining-room 
(Suet  Terent) ;  auction-room  (Id. 
Cal,  39.) ;  senate- house  (Cic.  Cat.  i. 
7.  Suet  ClawL  23.)  ;  for  the  judges, 
lawyers,  suitors,  and  witnesses  in  a 
court  of  justice.      (Cic     Vat.    14. 


^^ 


Rose*  Am,  6.)  The  example  is  from 
an  original  of  bronze  found  in  the 
baths  of  Pompeii. 

2.  In  the  theatre,  amphitheatre,  or 
circus  (Plant  Amph.  Prol.  65.  Id. 
Ptm.  ProL  5.  Suet  Aug.  43.  and 
44.),  a  line  of  seats  encircling  the 
interior  of  the  edifice  (cavea),  and 
rising  in  tiers  or  steps  one  over  the 
other,  as  explained  and  illustrated 
8.  Gradus,  3. 

SUBSTRUC'TIO  Qiu^d^mfM).  A 
wall,  pier,  buttress,  or  any  work  of 
like  nature,  constructed  underground 
as  a  foundation  (Vitruv.  vL  11.  5.); 
or  above  ground  as  an  underprop  to 
support  a  superincumbent  structure 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  28.  Dionys.  iil  69.)  ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  elder  Tar- 
qoin  is  reputed  to  have  raised  on  the 
4l2 
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Capitoline  hill,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  level  platform  as  a  site  for 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
some  remains  of  which  are  still  ex- 
tant; or  those  on  the  side  of  the  same 
hill  facing  t)ie  forum,  which  were 
executed  by  Q.  Catulus  as  a  support 
for  the  tabidarium  (Inscript.  ap. 
Orelli,  3267.)*  and  still  remain  ex- 
posed to  view  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able preservation. 

SDBTE'MEN  or  SUBTECKMEN 
(Kp6ieri,  i^fi^ni).  The  weft  or  tooofm 
weaving;  that  is,  the  cross-thread 
which  is  passed  alternately  under  and 
over  those  of  the  warp  (stamen^  to 
make  a  piece  of  cloth.  ( Varro,  L.L. 
V.  113.  Plin.  H,N.  xi.  28.  Ov.  Met, 
vi.  56.)     The  illustration  represents 


amongst  the  articles  of  female  drpn. 
It  is  very  clearly  exhibited  on  the 


an  Egyptian  in  the  act  of  inserting 
the  weft  into  the  warp  upon  a  frame 
stretched  on  the  ground.  Though 
more  like  mat-making  than  weaving, 
it  exhibits  the  object  and  process  dis- 
tinctly, as  a  part  of  the  warp,  on  which 
he  sits,  is  seen  by  itself,  while  the 
other  half  is  already  interlaced  by  the 
weft  loosely  inserted  and  not  driven 
up  close  by  the  batten. 

SUBU'CULA.  The  innermost 
tunic,  made  of  woollen  (Suet  Aug.  82.), 
and  worn  next  the  skin,  under  the 
regular  outer  one  (Hor.  Ep,  i.  1.  95.), 
which  then  was  specially  designated 
indusium  or  supparus^  according  to 
the  style  in  which  it  was  made.  ( Var- 
ro, Z.  Z.  v.  131.  Id.  ap,  Non.  s,  v. 
p.  542.)  It  had  long  sleeves,  which 
the  outer  one  had  not,  and  was  worn 
by  both  sexes,  though  some  scholars 
confine  it  to  the  male  attire,  contrary 
to  the  express  testimony  of  Varro 
(/.  c),  by  whom  it  is  also  enumerated 


annexed  figure  from  a  marble  bas- 
relief;  and  two  terra-cottas  of  the 
Museo  Borbonico  (xiv.  87.)  repre- 
sent a  male  and  female  both  drt^ied 
in  a  very  similar  manner,  with  two 
tunics,  the  underneath  one  in  both 
cases  having  long  sleeves. 

SU'BULA  (6wtas),  A  leather- 
closer's  and  shoemaker's  awl  (Mart, 
iii.  16.  Ck)lumelL  vi. 
5.)  The  example 
is  copied  from  a  se- 
pulchral stone,  found  on  the  Via 
Cassia,  and  bearing  an  inscription 
which  testifies  that  it  was  erected  in 
memory  of  the  wife  of  a  tutor, 

SUBUUCUS  (crv€<^s,  ^^popeSs). 
A  swineherd.    Varro,  B.  R,  ii.  4.  2a 

SUCCFDIA.  Pork  salted  or  cured, 
like  our  Ixicon  and  ham.  Varro,  L.  L. 
V.  110.  Id.B.R.\l4.  3. 

SUCCINC'TUS  (^rofArrof). 
Wearing  a  girdle  roimd  the  tonic, 
.  low  down  under  the  ribs  (from  the 
Greek  ^6(wfuif  which  signifies  the 
diaphragm  or  midriff)*  ^^^  object 
of  this  was  not  simply  to  keep  the 
dress  closely  ad[just^  to  the  fignre, 
but  to  enable  the  wearer  to  shorten  it 
j  by  drawing  up  the  skirts  through  the 
belt  in  order  to  leave  the  lower  ex- 
tremities free  and  unembarrassed  by 
drapery;  consequently  the  usage  of 
the  term  invariably  indicates  that  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  applied  is  en- 


SUCCINOULUM. 
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gaged  in  active  or  violent  exercise. 
Thus,  the  huntress  Diana  is  appropri- 


ately equipped  in  a  succinct  tunic 
(Ov.  Am.  iii.  2.  31.  Id.  Met  x.  536.), 
as  in  the  annexed  example  from  a 
terra-cotta  lamp;  the  running  foot- 
man who  preceded  his  master's  car- 
riage (cursor^  Mart.  xii.  24.);  the 
slave  who  waited  at  table  (Pet  Sat 
60.  8.  and  wood-cut «.  Pincerna)  ;  the 
tutelary  spirits  (Lares.  Pers.  t.  31. 
and  wood-cut  s.  o.) ;  and  the  ministers 
who  slaughtered  the  cattle  at  a  sacri- 
fice. (Ov.  F(ut  iv.  413.  Prop.  iv. 
3.  62.,  and  wood-cuts  s.  Hostia.) 
Female  figures  which  have  the  tunic 
a^usted  in  this  way  are  furnished 
with  two  girdles,  a  cingulum  above, 
and  the  aucctngulum  below,  as  shown 
by  the  example  annexed;  but  male 
ones,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
and  those  mostly  of  Phrygian  and 
other  Asiatic  races,  have  only  the 
lowest  one,  like  the  next  illustration. 

2.  Succinctug  gladio,  pugionCy  cul- 
tro,  &c.  Wearing 
a  sword,  dagger,  ^;^ 
knife,  &c. ,  attached 
to  a  belt  or  girdle, 
encircling  the  dia- 
phragm, or  just 
over  the  loins,  as 
exhibited  by  the 
annexed  figure 
fh>m  a  painting  of 
Pompeii.  Auctor. 
ad  Herenn,  iv.  52. 
Cic.  Phil.  xiiL  16. 
Liv.  vii.  5. 

SUCCING'ULUM  (i^ofc^mi').    A 


girdle  or  a  belt,  worn  low  down  the 
figure,  just  round  the  diaphragm,  as 
explained  and  illustrated  under  the 
preceding  word.    Plant  Men.  i.  3.  17. 
SUCCOLLA'TUS.   LiteraUy,  car- 
ried on  the  neck  and  shoulders.  (Suet 
OUuf.  6.    Varro,  B.B.  iiu  16.   com- 
pared   with   Virg.    Georg,   iv.    217.) 
!  But  the  verb  succoUare  is  specially 
j  used  to  describe  the  method  of  carry- 
1  ing  a  palanquin  {lectiea.  Suet.  Claud. 
I  10.),  and  other  heavy  loads,  which 
was  effected  by  the  aid  of  a  pole 
{asser,    phakmgd),    resting    on    the 
shoulders,  and  from  which  the  weight 

I 


to  be  carried  was  suspended,  in  the 
manner  represented  by  the  annexed 
illustration  from  the  column  of  Tra- 
jan. The  principle  upon  which  it 
was    applied  to   the  transport  of  a 

;  palanquin  is  explained  and  illustrated 

I  8.  Struppus,  2. 

I  SDC'UL  A.  A  capstan ;  for  draw- 
ing weights,  constructed  upon  the 
same  principle  as  the  modem  ones. 
Vitruv.  X.  2.  2.  Cato,  R.  R.  xii. 
and  xix. 

SUDA'RIOLUM.  Apul.  Apol. 
p.  491.     Diminutive  of 

SUDA'RIUM  {Kw^iZpdnuiv).  A 
cloth  or  handkerchief  carried  about 
the  person  or  loose  in  the  hand,  to 
wipe  perspiration  A*om  the  face,  and 
perform  the  same  services  as  the 
modem  pocket-handkerchief.  (Quint 
tL  3.  60.  xi.  3.  148.  Suet  Nero^  48. 
Catull.  xii.  14.  xxv.  7.)  It  is  carried 
in  the  left  hand  of  a  statue  belonging 
to  the  Famese  collection,  and  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  Roman  empress. 
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SUFFIBULUM. 


SUFFLAMEN. 


a  portion  of  which  is  here  engraved 
upon  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  show 


that  the  object  does  not  form  part  of 
tlie  general  drapery,  but  is  a  separate 


handkerchief  carried  in  the  hand,  as 
a  modem  woman  carries  hers. 

SUDA'TIO,  -ATCRIUM.  The 
sudatory  or  sweating-room  in  a  set  of 
baths  ( Senec.  V.  B,  vii.  7.  Id.  Ep. 
51.),  which  was  heated  by  flues,  ar- 
ranged under  the  flooring (auspensura), 

,  and  sometimes  also  constructed  in  the 
walls  of  the  chamber,  when  it  was 
specially  termed  sudatio  concamerata 
(Vitruv.  V.  11.  2.),  as  in  the  annexed 
example,  representing  a  set  of  hatha, 

:  from  a  painting  in  the  Thermse  of 
Titus,  in  which  the  warm-water  bath 

1  {balneum)    and    the    sudatory    form 

I  two  separate  rooms.  But  when  both 
these  departments,  the  water  and  the 
vapour  bath,  were  comprised  in  a 
single  chamber  {caldarium\  then  the 
central  part  of  it,  between  the  two 


extremities,  formed  the  sudatory,  as  ! 
explained  *.  Caldaricm,  1.  I 

SUFFl'BULUM.  A  large  oblong  | 
square  piece  of  white 
cloth  placed  over  the 
head,  and  fastened  by  a 
brooch  (Jibuld)  under 
the  chin ;  worn  by  the 
Vestals  (Festus,  a  v.\ 
and  priests  (Varro,  L.L. 
vi.  21.),  at  the  sacrifice. 
The  annexed  figure,  re- 
presenting the  Emperor 
Trajan  offering  a  sacri- 
fice to  Mars,  from  a 
bas-relief  now  inserted  into  the  arch 
of  Constantine,  exhibits    a  piece  of  ' 


drapery  so  similar  to  the  one  de- 
scribed, that  if  it  be  not  actually  the 
suffibulum  in  question,  it  will  at 
least  afford  a  good  proximate  idea  of 
the  character  it  bore,  and  maimer  in 
which  it  was  adjusted. 

SUFFLA'MEN  (lirox*K  'rpoxo- 
irtJry).  A  break  or  drag^hain  for 
locking  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  or  a 
cart,  to  prevent  it  from  runniog  upon 
the  horses  in  steep  declivities.  (Juv. 
viiL  148.  Prud.  Psych,  417.)  It  is 
seen  underneath  the  carriage  part  of 
the  annexed  cart,  just  in  advance 
of  the  hind-wheel,  though  not  veij 
distinctly,  in  consequence  of  the  mi- 
nute scale  of  the  drawing ;  hut  in  the 
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original  monumeDt,  which  is  a  sepal-  i 
chntl  bas-relief,  found  at  Lances  in  J 


France,  two  chains  are  distinctly 
seen,  one  with  a  ring,  the  other  with 
a  hook  at  the  end,  to  lock  round  the  . 
felloe  between  two  of  the  spokes,  and 
thus  stop  the  revolution,  or,  as  it 
were,  make  a  fetter  for  the  wheel, 
which  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
latter  Greek  word  bracketed  above. 

SUGGES'TUM  or  SUGGES'- 
TUS.  In  a  general  sense,  any  ele- 
vated place  made  of  earth,  stones, 
&c.,  but  especially  a  raised  platform 
on  which  orators  stood  to  address  a 


concourse  (Cic.  Tusc.  v.  20.).  gene- 
rals to  harangue  their  troops  (Tac. 
HUt.  i.  55.,  wood-cut  s,  Allocutio), 
or  magistrates  sat  to  hear  causes 
(Liv.  xxxi.  29.),  &c.  The  illustra- 
tion, from  a  bas-relief,  represents 
Tngan  sitting  on  an  elevated  stage  of 
the  kind  described,  to  receive  the 
submission  of  a  Parthian  king. 

2.  In  a  wine  and  oil  cellar.  Cato, 
77. 77.  154.     Same  as  Calcatorium. 

SUGGRUNDA'RIUM.       See 

SUBOBUNDARnm. 

SUFLE.  A  piggery,  containing  a 
nomber  of  separate  sties  (hanB),  Co- 
lamell.  vii.  9.  14. 


SU'MEN.  The  udder  of  a  sow ; 
a  favourite  dish  amongst  the  Romans ; 
considered  to  be  in  perfection  if  the 
animal  was  killed  one  day  after  far- 
rowing, and  before  the  teats  had  been 
sucked.  Plin.  H,  N,  xi.  84.  Plant 
Cure.  ii.  3.  44.  Mart  xiiL  44. 

SUOVETAURFLIA  {rpirH'a),  A 
purificatory  sacrifice,  consisting  of 
three  animals,  the   pig,  sheep,  and 


bull,  which  were  conducted  in  solemn 
procession  round  the  spot  or  con- 
course requiring  purification,  and 
then  slain.  (Cato,  B,  It  141.  1. 
Varro,  B.  B.  ii.  1.  10.  Liv.  i.  44.) 
It  is  exhibited  by  the  annexed  illus- 
tration from  a  Roman  bas-relief; 
and  other  compositions  representing 
the  same  subject  contain  a  numerous 
band  of  instrumental  performers,  ac- 
companying the  ceremony. 
SUPERCIiyiUM.    The/mte/ofa 


doorcase  (Vitmv.  iv.  6. 
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which  stretches  from  the  top  of  one 
doorpost  (postu)  to  the  other,  and 
over  the  doorway,  like  an  eyebrow 
over  the  eye.  The  example  repre- 
sents a  stone  doorway  to  one  of  the 
houses  at  Pompeii. 

SUPERFICIES.  Literally,  the 
apper  part  of  anything;  or  that 
which  is  placed  over  anything;  as 
the  roof  of  an  edifice  (Plin.  H.  N, 
xzxiv.  7.);  or  the  entire  elevation 
above  the  ground  on  which  a  build- 
ing stands  (Liv.  v.  54.  Cic.  Att.  iv. 
1.) ;  whence  the  following  special 
senses  are  derived. 

1.  {HyKos).  A  mask,  with  a  wig 
and  bonnet  arranged  in  a  pyramidal 


form  on  the  top  of  the  head,  like  the 
roof  of  a  house,  or  the  Greek  letter 
A  (Xa^8oci8c5.  Jul  Poll.  iv.  133.), 
and  having  a  hunch  or  protuberance 
at  the  back  (caput  gibherttm.  Varro, 
ap,  Non.  p.  452.).  It  was  usually 
worn  by  tragic  actors  in  order  to 
increase  the  stature,  and  give  a  cor- 
responding altitude  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure,  which  the  high  boot 
{cothurnus)  did  to  the  lower  extre- 
mities; and  is  exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  a  painting  re- 
presenting a  tragic  scene  at  Pompeii, 
in  which  both  the  penthouse  form  of 
the  8tq)erficie8  and  the  protuberance 
behind  are  distinctly  delineated. 

2.  (\6xyov  MdffiOf  rrofdKiov,  ZiffKot). 
The  uppermost  member  of  a  lamp- 
stand  (candelabrum)^  upon  which  the 
lamp  was  placed  ;  usually  consisting 
of  a  small  flat  circular  dish  or  tray, 


as  shown  by  the  annexed  example, 
from  an  original  of  bronze  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  indicated  by  the  last 


two  of  the  Greek  names  bracketed 
above.  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  6.  Jul. 
Poll.  x.  115.  vi.  109. 

SUFPARUM  and  -US.  A  saU 
which  only  had  one  sheet  (pea,  Isidor. 
Orig,  xix.  3.  4.),  so  that  it  must 
have  resembled  in  form  the  latine 
sail  now  so  common  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or  the  figure  of  an  inverted 
triangle,  with  its  base  attached  to  the 
yard,  as  in  the  annexed  example,  from 
a  Pompeian  painting.  It  was  parti- 
cularly employed  when  great  expe- 
dition was  required,  or  the  wmd 
slack  (Isidor.  tc.  Lncan.  y.  438.); 
and  as  the  upper  part  of  the  sail  in 
such  cases'  is  the  one  which  catches 
what  air  there  is  astir,  as  Seneca 


remarks  with  regard  to  the  Muppamm 
(Ep,  77.)t  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  figure  here  introdaced,  which 
has  the  broadest  part  upwards*  remlly 
exhibits  the  model  in  qnestion.  ft 
was,  moreover  hoisted  as  a  kpmiU 
over  the  vdwm  or  mwniail  (Stat  ^v. 
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iii.  2.  27.  summis  adnectite  auppara 
velis.  Compare  Lucan.  Lc.  Senec. 
Here.  (Et.  698.) ;  thoagh  not  so  re- 
presented in  the  painting  from  "which 
the  present  illustration  is  copied.  But 
this  circumstance,  which  at  the  first  j 
blush  appears  to  inroWe  a  contradic-  | 
tion,  and  to  negative  the  conjecture 
hazarded  respecting  the  name  and 
character  of  the  very  peculiar  sail 
under  observation,  will  not  present 
any  difficulty  to  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  principles  of  com- 
position uniformly  followed  by  the 
artists  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
schools,  both  sculptors  and  painters. 
Their  sole  object  being  to  give  a 
prominent  interest  to  the  human 
figure,  and  not,  like  the  modem  artists, 
to  produce  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
localities  and  accessories  belonging  to 
the  scenes  or  actions  they  represented, 
it  was  usual  with  them  to  neglect  the 
truthfulness  of  representation  in  their 
back-grounds,  accessories,  and  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  the  composition, 
merely  indicating  the  time,  place,  or 
circumstances  of  the  action  by  a  few 
conventional  signs,  expressing  the 
ideas  they  wished  to  convey,  and 
which  would  be  readily  recognised 
by  the  m^ority  of  spectators.  Thus 
the  picture  from  which  our  illustra- 
tion is  selected  represents  the  deser- 
tion of  Ariadne,  whose  person  forms 
the  principal  object  in  the  foreground, 
stretched  upon  the  earth  in  an  agony 
of  grief  at  the  moment  of  discovering 
the  flight  of  her  lover.  The  ship  is 
just  in  the  offing ;  and  the  artist  has 
ingeniously  contrived  to  express  the 
haste  with  which  the  faithless  hero 
escaped,  by  merely  placing  on  his 
vessel  two  sails  of  the  kind  which 
seamen  hoisted  when  they  wished  to 
press  their  craft  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition through  the  water. 

2.  A  banner  stretched  upon  a  cross- 
tree  (Festus,  s.  v.),  affixed  to  an  up- 
right shaft,  like  the  vexiUum  and  laba- 
rum  (TertulL  Apol.  16.);  for  each  of 
which  it  is  only  a  more  recent  name. 

3.  An    article  of   the  indutus  in 


female  apparel  (Afhin.  ap,  Non.  p. 
540.),  made  of  linen  and 
worn  over  the  sulnicula 
(Varro,  L.  L.  v.  131.), 
and  made  with  a  short 
and  tightish  sleeve,  which 
covered  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  arm  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow- 
joint  (Lucan,  ii.  363. 
Suppara  nudatos  cingunt 
angusta lacertos.)  There 
are  no  passages  which 
prescribe  its  length ;  but 
the  other  objects  expressed  by  the 
same  term  naturally  lead  the  imagi- 
nation to  a  short  vest,  which  sets 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  aa 
a  topsail  above  the  mainsail,  or  a 
banner  on  the  top  of  its  shaft,  like 
the  annexed  figure,  from  a  bas-relief 
found  at  Herculanenm,  and  the  one 
introduced  8.  Subucula. 

SUPPEDA'NEUM  (diroir«{8toi'). 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  11.  8.  Lactant.) 
A  foot-stools  same  as  Scabsllum  or 

SCAMNUM. 

SUPPLEX.  One  who  supplicates 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  or  with  his 
knees  bent  under  him  (8td>  and  /i/ico). 


as  the  annexed  figure  of  a  German 
captive  supplicating  Tnjan,  fVom  the 
column  of  that  emperor.  V  irg.  Cic.  &c. 

SUPPLICA'TIO.  A  praying 
upon  the  bent  knees,  or  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  as  contradistinguished  fW>m 
the  erect  one  (/>reca/ao),  in  which  the 
Romans  usually  offered  up  their 
prayers. 

2.  The  si^ipficatib  was  also  a  solemn 
public  thanksgiving  offered  to  the 
A  «. 
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gods,  when  all  the  temples  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  statues  of  the 
deities  brought  out  and  placed  upon 
couches  for  the  people  to  worship, 
which,  it  may  be  presumed  from  the 
term,  was  done  by  kneeling  down 
before  them.     Li  v.  Cic.  &c. 

S  U  P  P  O  S  IT  I T'  1 1.     Substitutes ; 
the  name  given  to  gladiators  substi- 
tuted in  the  room  of  others  who  had  ; 
been  defeated  or  killed.     Mart.  v.  24. 

SUSPENSU'RA.     In  general,  any 
building  or  flooring  raised  from  the  ' 
ground    by    being    supported    upon  ; 
arches,   pillars,   or  piles;  and  espe-  | 
cially  applied  to  the  flooring  of  a  ' 
bath-room,  when  it  is  suspended  over 
the  flues  of  a  furnace  upon  low  pillars 
in  order  that  the  warm  vapour  may 
circulate  freely  under  it  (Vitruv.  v. 
10.  2.     Senec.  Ep.  90.    Pallad.  i.  40. 
2.),  as  in  the  annexe<l  example  show- 


ing the  section  of  a  bath-room,  dis- 
covered in  an  ancient  Roman  villa  at 
Tusculum,  in  which  the  floor  of  the  ' 
room  is  supported  upon  tubular  tiles,  ' 
themselves     hollow    and    perforated  ' 
down  the  sides  to  admit  the  vapour.      I 
SU'TILIS.       Belonging  to  any  i 
thing  which  is  sewed  or  stitched  to- 
ther;  as 

1.  Corona  sutilis.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxi.  8.  Mart  ix.  91.)  A  chaplet  of 
flowers  sewed  together.  See  Corona, 
11. 

2.  Thyrsus  sutilis.  (Auct.  Priap. 
xix.  3.)  A  thyrsus  which  has  the 
head  concealed  in  a  wreath  of  ivy 
leaves.     See  Hasta,  7. 

3.  Cymba,  navis  sutilis.  (Virg. 
-«n.  vi.  414.    Plin.  H.N.  xxiv.  40. 


Varro,  ap.  Gell.  xvii.  3.  2.)  A  boat 
or  larger  vessel  covered  with  hides  or 
papyrus,  stitched  over  it.     See  Ca- 

RABU8. 

4.  Domus  sutilis.  (Val.  Flacc.  vi. 
81.)  A  Scythian  tent,  made  of  skins 
sewed  together,  and  fixed  upon 
waggons,  which  transported  it  from 
place  to  place. 

SU'TOR  iPiwrns).  A  letither. 
closer  (Plant  AuL  1.  1.  34.  lb.  iii.  5. 
39.  Cic.  Fl.  7.) ;  that  is,  one  who 
sews  leather  with  an  awl  (smlnda) 
and  a  bristle  {seta.  Isidor.  Orig.  x. 
263.  xii.  26.  xix.  34.  1.)  ;  the  pan!- 
cular  kind  of  work  being  often  pointed 
out  by  a  distinguishing  epithet  af 
sutor  crepidarius  (Sempron.  Asell.  ap. 
Gell.  xiii.  21.  3.);  sutor  caligarims, 
(Inscript  ap.  Grut  649.  1.)  &c 

SUTRFNA  {ffKvruov).  A  leather- 
closer's  or  a  shoemaker's  shop.  Plin. 
H  N.  X.  60.  XXXV.  37. 

SYMPHCNIA  {frvfjjpo^wla).  The 
harmony  of  many  voices  or  instra- 
ments  concerted  together,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  cantust  the  meMy 
of  a  single  voice  or  instrument  Cic. 
Ccd.  15. 

2.  (PoTrp6v  fivpfforayd).  A  hny 
drutHy  or  barrel  drum^  made  by  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  wood  or  copper,  with  a 
skin  strained  over  both  its  ends,  and 
beaten  by  a  pair  of  drum-sticks  (rtr- 
guloi)  on  both  sides  at  once.  (Isidor. 
Ori^.  iiL  21.  14.)  It  was  used  ata 
military  instrument  by  the  Egyp- 
tians (Prudent  adv.  Symm.  il  527.); 
and  by  the  Parthians  (Plut  Crass. 
23.) ;  but  not  by  the  Greeks  or  Ro- 
mans, though  it  appears  upon  a  bas- 
relief  published  by  Lioetus  {De 
gemmis  anulonim)^  slung  round  the 
drummer's  neck  by  a  broad  belt  in 
the  same  position  as  it  is  borne  by 
the  figure  on  the  left  side  of  the  il- 
lustration, which  is  copied  from  an 
Egyptian  painting.  The  right-hand 
figure  exhibits  a  copper  drum,  also 
Egyptian,  from  an  onginal  found  at 
Thebes;  and  the  bottom  one,  a 
wooden  drum-stick,  fVom  the  same 
country,  now  preaenred  in  the  mu- 
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seum  at  Berlin.  The  marks  on  the 
sides  of  the  drums,  along  and  across 
their  barrels,  show  the  cords  which 
braced  up  the  skins.     The  knob  at 


the  end  of  the  drum-stick  is  formed 
for  being  covered  with  leather 
wadded  underneath  ;  and  the  shape 
of  the  handle  distinctly  proves  that 
it  was  to  be  used  as  one  of  a  pair 
intended  for  striking  a  drum  placed 
in  a  horizontal  position,  similar  to 
the  one  carried  by  the  figure  imme- 
diately above  it  Bumey  expresses 
an  opinion  that  a  drum  of  the  kind 
described  was  not  an  ancient  inven- 
tion (Hist  of  Music,  i.  116.),  mainly 
induced  by  not  having  met  with  any 
representation  of  it  in  works  of  art ; 
but  the  example  of  Licetus  was  not 
known  to  him,  and  those  engraved 
above  had  not  been  discovered  when 
he  wrote.  Scholars,  moreover,  and 
lexicographers,  are  inclined  to  regard 
the  term  symphonia  as  one  of  doubtful 
Latinity,  in  the  sense  here  ascribed 
to  it,  because  it  is  thought  that  the 
language  affords  no  positive  authority 
for  the  usage  of  an  earlier  period 
than  that  of  Prudentius  and  Isidorus. 
Celsus,  however  (iii.  18.),  applies  the 
term  most  distinctly  to  some  musical 
instrument  in  conjunction  with  cym- 
bals, and  intended  to  make  a  very 
great  noise,  for  which  none  more  ap- 
propriate than  the  drum  could  be 
suggested  ;  and  the  word  would  bear 
a  similar  interpretation  in  a  passage 
of  Pliny  (H.N.  ix.  8.),  where  it  is 
united  with  the  hydraulic  organ  ; 
though  in  that  instance  a  different 
interpretation    may    be    preferable.  | 


At  all  events,  it  is  certain,  from  the 
specimens  introduced  above,  that  the 
barrel  drum  was  used  in  very  early 
times  by  the  Egyptians,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, that  it  could  not  have  been 
unknown  to  the  Romans,  who  would 
naturally  invent  or  adopt  some 
name  by  which  to  distinguish  it. 
Iff  in  pure  Latinity,  that  name  was 
not  symphonia,  how  was  it  called? 
Assuredly  not  tympanum;  for  that 
word  expresses  an  object  of  very  dif- 
ferent form,  though  somewhat  allied 
in  character,  as  is  clearly  and  accu- 
rately distinguished  by  Isidorus, 
who  says  that  the  tympanum  had  its 
skin  only  strained  over  one  face 
(Oriy.  iiu  21.  10.  corium  ex  una 
parte  extentum),  but  the  symphonia 
over  two  surfaces  (Oi^.  iii.  21.  14. 
ex  utraque  parte  peUe  extenta). 

SYMPHO'NIACI.  Musicians 
who  sang  or  played  a  piece  of  music 
in  concert  The  name  was  specially 
conferred  upon  young  slaves  edu- 
cated as  choristers,  for  the  purpose 
of  entertaining  their  masters  at  the 
dinner-table  (Cic  MH  21.)  ;  and  to 
a  band  of  musicians  employed  on 
board  ship  to  keep  the  rowers  in 
stroke,  by  singing  or  playing  the 
naval  chaunt  {celeusma),  or  to  make 
signals  and  transmit  commands  by 
the  sound  of  music  Cic.  Div.  Verr, 
17.  Ascon.  ad.  I 

SYMPOS'IUM  ((rvMirAriOK).  A 
Greek  word,  and  properly  descrip- 
tive of  the  manners  of  that  people. 
(Cic  Fam.  ix.  24.)  It  signifies  a 
wine-party  or  drinking-bout,  which 
took  place  after  the  meal,  and  to 
which  other  guests  besides  those 
who  partook  of  the  dinner  were  fre- 
quently invited  to  come  and  join  the 
convivial  part  of  the  entertainment 
At  these  parties,  the  company  of 
dancing  and  singing  girls,  as  well  as 
drinking  to  a  considerable  extent, 
was  indulged  in  by  the  youth  of 
Greece.  Becker,  Charicles^  Ex^ 
curs.  iL 

SYNTHES'INA.  (Suet.  Nero, 
51.)    Same  as 
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SYN' THESIS  (<r^€<r«).  A 
dress  worn  by  the  Romans  at  meal- 
time (Mart.  V.  79.)  ;  but  not  at  other 
times,  nor  in  public,  excepting  daring 
the  Satumalian  festival,  when  the 
whole  city  was  engaged  in  the  feast- 
ing and  gaiety  of  a  modem  carnival. 
(Mart.  xiv.  1.  and  141.)  It  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  character- 
istic peculiarities  distinguished  by 
the  term;  but  the  bas-reliefs  and 
paintings  which  exhibit  figures  at 
their  meals,  represent  them  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  person  quite  naked, 
or  more  usually  clothed  in  a  loose 
ungirt  tunic,  either  with  short  or 
long  sleeves ;  the  legs  and  lower 
half  of  the  body  being  folded  in  a 
loose  piece  of  drapery,  which  is 
sometimes  also  raised  as  a  mantle 
over  the  shoulders,  as  shown  by  the 
wood-cuts  «.  AccuBO  and  Lectus 
Tricliniaris.  Possibly  the  two 
together,  the  indumentum  and  the 
amictuSf  constituted  a  synthesis ; 
which  is  more  consonant  to  the  pri- 
mitive meaning  of  the  term,  and 
analogous  with  its  other  senses,  than 
any  single  piece  of  drapery  would 
be ;  for  all  of  them  have  reference  to 
a  combination  of  several  things ;  as, 
a  set  of  vessels  composing  a  table- 
service  (Stat.  Syh,  iv.  9.  44.);  a 
medicinal  mixture  composed  of 
various  ingredients  (Seren.  Sammon. 
XXX.  578.);  a  wardrobe  or  entire 
suit  of  clothes.  (Scsev.  Dig.  34. 
2.  39.) 

SYN'TONUM.  (Quint,  ix.  4. 
142.)  A  musical  instrument,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as,  or  similar 

to,  the  SCABILLUM. 

SY'RINX  (<rOpi70.  Tbe  Greek 
name  for  the  pastoral  pipe  invented 
by  Pan,  and  formed  of 
reeds  or  canes  of  several 
unequal  lengths  joined  to- 
gether, as  in  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  statue 
found  at  Pompeii.  By  the 
Romans  it  was  termed 
arundoy  or  fistula, 

SYR'MA   {tripfia).     A   long   robe 


trailing  on  the  grou&d  ;  more  parti- 
cularly worn  upon 
the  tragic  stage 
(Juv.  viil  229.) 
by  actors  who  ^JTsij^'J 
performed  the 
parts  of  divine 
or  heroic  person- 
ages, as  in  the 
annexed  figure, 
representing  the 
character  <rf  Her- 
cules, from  a 
group  of  actors 
on  a  marble  bas- 
relief.  It  was  in- 
tended to  give  grandeur  and  dignity 
to  the  person,  and  conceal  the  un- 
sightly appearance  of  the  high-soled 
tragic  boot  (cothurnus)  at  the  back 
of  Sie  actor. 

SYS'TYLOS    (crArroXof).      Close 
columned ;  a  term  employed  by  the 
ancient  architects 
to    designate   an  •^♦^ 

intercolumniation  •-•-# 

of  only  two  dia-  #-**-# 

meters  apart,  as  0-..^..^ 

shown  by  the  se-        %—-4 m 

cond  line  of  the 

annexed  diagram,  which  exhibits  at 
one  view  the  relative  distances  of 
the  five  different  styles  of  inter- 
columniation in  use  amongat  tbem. 
Vitruv.  iii.  2. 


TABEULA  (wimUcior,  €wl9u»). 
In  a  general  sense,  any  small  fiat 
board  ;  whence  the  following  specific 
usages  are  derived. 

1.  A  small  tablet  made  of  wood, 
with  a  raised  margin  round  the 
edges,  which  was 
covered  with 
sand,  or  with  a 
coat  of  wax,  and 
used  by  school- 
boys as  a  slate,  or  for  writing  on 
with  a  metal  point  (tit&w).  (Plin. 
H.N,  xxxiv.   19.   Or.    A.   Am.   I 


D 
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437.  iii.  469.)    The  example  is  fh)m 
a  Pompeian  painting. 

2.  A  small,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
cabinet  picture  painted  on  panelt  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  painting 
on  canvass,  or 


upon  a  wall. 

(Cic  Fam,  viL 

23.  Suet.  Tib. 

43.    Juv.   xii. 

100.);       and 

which    might 

he    hung    up 

with    a     naU 

on  the  sides  of  a  room,  or  over  the 

door,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 

annexed  illustration,  from  a  painting 

at  Pompeii. 

3.  A  small  votive  tablet,  which 
used  to  be  hung  up  in  the  temples, 
and  before  the  statue  of  a  divinity, 
as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  by 
persons  who  had  escaped  A'om  any 
calamity  or  accident,  such  as  ship- 
wreck, &C.,  or  who  had  been  cured 
of  some  malady  by  the  miraculous 
interposition,  as  it  was  believed,  of 
the  deity  to  whom  the  acknow- 
ledgment was 
made.  (Hor. 
Sat  ii.  1.  33. 
Cic.  Ov.  Ti- 
bull.  Juv.  &c.) 
These  tablets 
contained  a 
rude  repre- 
sentation of 
the  supposed 
miracle,  with 
an  inscription  recording  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  similar  to  what 
is  now  commonly  seen  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches ;  or  a  mere  por- 
traiture of  the  member  saved  or 
restored,  executed  upon  a  marble 
slab,  and  dedicated  in  gratitude  to 
the  protecting  power,  as  shown  by 
the  illustration,  from  a  specimen 
found  at  Rome,  and  supposed,  Arom 
the  inscription,  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Hygeia,  the  goddess  of 
health,  by  an  individual  who  had 
arrived  safe  fh>m  a  long  journey,  or 


who  had  escaped  some  disease   or 
accident  in  the  feet 

4.  A  small  tablet  employed  in 
voting  at  the  Comitia  and  in  courts 
of  justice.  (Cic.  FL  39.  Senec 
Ben,  iii.  7. 
Suet  Aug.  33. 
CsBS.  B.  a 
iii.  83.)  At 
the  Comitia, 
two  of  these 
tablets  were 
delivered  to 
the  voter,  one 
marked  with 
the  letters 
U.  R.  for  uti 
rogas,  t.  e.  I 
vote  as  you 
propose ;  the  other,  with  the  letter  A, 
for  antiquoj  i.e.  I  vote  for  the  old 
law,  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
example,  fh>m  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
gens,  which  represents  the  voter 
dropping  his  tablet  into  the  basket 
(cista).  But  in  a  court  of  justice 
three  tablets  were  given  to  the 
judges;  one  marked  with  the  letter 
A,  for  absolvoj  I  acquit,  or  not  guilty  ; 
the  other  with  C,  for  condemnor  I 
condemn,  or  guilty;  and  the  third 
with  N.  L.,  for  non  liquet,  it  is  not 
clear,  which  was  tantamount  to  no 
verdict  amongst  ourselves. 

5.  Tabella  abadutoria.  The  tablet 
of  acquittal,  marked  with  the  letter 
A,  as  explained  in  the  last  paragraph. 
Suet  Aug.  33. 

6.  TaoeUa  damnaioria.  The  tab- 
let which  expressed  a  verdict  of 
guilty,  marked  with  the  letter  C,  as 
explained  in  paragraph  4.  Suet 
Aug.  33. 

7.  A  small  gaming-board ;  but  of 
what  precise  description,  or  for  what 
particular  game,  is  not  ascertained. 
Ov.  A.  Am.  iii.  365.  Id.  TriaL  ii.  481. 

8.  A  small  fan  (Ov.  Am,  iii.  2. 
28.  Id.  A.  Am.  i.  161.X  made  by 
stretching  a  piece  of  linen  over  a 
square  firame  with  a  handle  attached 
to  it ;  but  the  only  remaining  repre- 
sentations of  ancient  fiuis  on  the  fio- 
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tile  vases  and  Pompeian  paintings, 
are  made  of  feathers  and  lotus  leaves, 
as  explained  and  illustrated  s.  Fla- 

BELLUN. 

9.  Tabella  liminvt.  The  leaf  of  a 
wooden  door ;  which  was  made,  like 
our  own,  out  of  a  number  of  separate 
slabs.     Catull.  xxxii.  5.  and  Janua. 

10.  A  booth,  made  of  boards,  and 
erected  by  the  candidates  at  the  Co- 
mitia  for  the  reception  of  their  voters, 
to  shelter  them  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun  or  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
Varro,  B.R,  iii.  2.  1. 

11.  A  particular  kind  of  pastry, 
so  termed  from  being  made  in  a  flat 
square  mould.     Mart  xi.  31. 

TABELLA'RIUS  (ypafifiar6<po' 
pos).  A  letter-carrier,  or  special 
messenger,  by  whom  the  correspond- 
ence of  a  private  individual,  or  the 
government  despatches,  were  con- 
veyed to  the  friends  of  the  former 
or  to  the  employers  of  the  latter ;  but 
not  a  postman,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  for  the  ancients  had  no  such 
convenience  as  a  general  post  (Cic. 
Phil,  ii.    31.    Id.  Fam.  xii.    12.    xv. 


17.)  The  illustration  is  from  a  se- 
pulchral bas-relief,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Tabellarius  underneath. 

TABELL'IO.  A  notary,  em- 
ployed in  drawing  out  legal  docu- 
ments ;  a  name  which  came  into 
use  under  the  Empire,  and  designates 
a  similar  employment  to  that  of  the 
ScRiBA  under  the  republic  Cod. 
Theodos.  9.  19.  1.  Ulp.  Dig.  48.  19. 
9.  Capitol.  Macrin.  4. 

TABER'NA.  Literally,  a  hut 
formed  with  planks  (tabula),  the 
earliest  style  of  building  amongst  the 
Romans  (Hor.    Otl  i.   4.    13.   Ulp. 


Dig.  50.    10.   183.    Festns,   #.  Adtu- 
bernalis);  thence  — 

2.  A  shop  for  the  sale  of  retail 
commodities  (Cic  Varro,  Suet 
Juv.);  so  named,  because  in  old 
Rome,  the  shops  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  boused  stalls  projecting 
from  the  houses,  or  raised  under  the 
colonnades  which  surrounded  the 
market-places.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, as  wealth  and  commerce  in- 
creased, the  ground-story  of  the 
rows  of  houses,  and  even  palaces,  in 
a  street,  were  appropriated  for  shops, 
and  let  out  to  separate  tradesmen, 
like  those  round  our  Royal  Ex- 
change, and  many  of  the  g^at  man- 
sions in  continental  towns.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  shop  had  no 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
house,  the  tenant  merely  occupying 
it  for  the  purposes  of  his  trade,  and 
dwelling  himself  elsewhere;  but 
some  few  houses,  of  a  respectable 
class,  have  been  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii, in  which  the  shop  has  an  en- 
trance from  its  back,  into  the  habita- 
ble parts  of  the  mansion,  and  these 
are  reasonably  believed  to  have  been 
in  the  occupancy  of  the  persons  who 
dwelt  on  the  premises,  and  who  are, 
in  consequence,  supposed  to  have 
been  wealthy  tradesmen.  The  gene- 
ral appearance  of  a  Roman  shop,  as 
uniformly  exhibited  by  the  nameroos 
examples  remaining  at  Pompeii,  re- 
sembled those  of  our  butchers  and 
fishmongers,  being  entirely  open  in 
front,  with  the  exception  of  a  low 
wall,  forming  the  counter,  and  were 
closed  by  wooden  shutters  at  night 
They  are  mostly  comprised  in  a 
single  room,  without  any  other  con- 
venience; though  in  some  instances 
a  small  back  parlonr  and  other  ap- 
purtenances are  added.  The  annexed 
illustration    represents  an  elevation 
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restored  of  six  shop  fronts  at  Pom- 
peii; and    the  groand-plan   of  the 
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house  of  Pansa,  at  p.  248»  which  also 
contains  the  plan  of  seTeral  shops, 
numbered  1 — 7,  will  afford  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  usual  manner  in  which 
they  were  laid  out,  both  when  con- 
nected with  and  separated  from  the 
dwelling-house. 

3.  Tabema  deversoria  and  meri' 
toria,  or  simply  tabema.  A  wint' 
ihop^  by  the  road-side,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  travellers.  (Vitruv.  vi.  5. 
2.  Varro,  R,  i?.  i.  2.  23.  Plant  Men, 
iu  3.  86.  Val.  Max.  i.  7.  ext  10.) 
The  Roman  landlords  whose  estates 
abutted  on  any  of  the  public  roads, 
were  in  the  habit  of  erecting  buildings 
of  this  kind,  in  which  they  retailed 
the  produce  of  their  estates ;  and  a 
very  similar  practice  obtains  at  the 
present  day  amongst  the  Tuscan 
nobility  of  Florence,  where  a  small 
window  is  frequently  seen  by  the 
side  of  the  principal  entrance  to 
many  of  the  great  palaces,  from 
which  the  steward  retails  to  the 
townspeople  the  produce  of  his 
master's  vintage. 

TABERNA'CULUM.  A  tent; 
properly  speaking,  made  with  planks, 
like  a  booth  or  wooden  hut  {tabema, 
Festus,  «.  V. ),  and  covered  with  skins 
or  canvass,  as  in  the  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  the  column  of  Antoninus, 


in  which  the  boarded  roof  is  dis- 
tinctly apparent;  but  the  term  is 
also  used  more  indiscriminately  for 
any  kind  of  tent,  merely  stretched 
upon  cords,  and  without  any  wood- 
work, whether  erected  by  the  sol- 
diery or  by  individuals  for  their  own 
use.  Cic.  Verr,  ii.  5.  12.  Id.  Brut. 
9.  Tac  HUt,  V.  22. 


TABERNA'RIUS.  A  «%»- 
keeper.     Cic.  Fl.  8.  Id.  Fam.  viii.  6. 

TABER'NULA.  (Suet.  Nero, 
26 . )     Diminutive  of  Taberna. 

TABLPNUM  and  TABULP- 
NUM.  One  of  the  principal  apart- 
ments in  a  Roman  house,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  atrium  imd  fauces 
(Festus,  8.  V.  Vitruv.  vi.  3.  5.  and 
6.),  which  was  used  in  early  times  to 
contain  the  family  archives  (Plin. 
H.N.  XXXV.  2.),  and  as  an  eating- 
room  in  a  town-house.  (Varro,  de 
Vit.  P.  R.  ap.  Non.  p.  83.)  In  most 
of  the  houses  at  Pompeii,  there  is 
observed  an  apartment  situated  be- 
tween the  atrium  and  peristylivm, 
with  two  narrow  corridors  (fauces) 
on  each  of  its  flanks  ;  the  relative 
position  of  which  is  shown  on  the 
plan  of  the  house  of  Pansa,  at  p. 
248.,  where  it  is  marked  d;  and  an 
interior  elevation  of  a  similar  apart- 
ment, in  the  house  of  the  Dioscuri, 
is  exhibited  by  the  annexed  illus- 
tration. The  part  immediately  in 
front  of  the  drawing  is  the  floor  of 
the  atrium,  with  a  portion  of  its  im- 
pluvium ;  the  dark  and  open  recess 
occupying  the  left  half  of  the  middle 
ground  is  the  tablinum,  with  the 
colonnade  of  the  peristylium  showing 
through ;  and  the  small  door  on  the 


right  of  it  is  the  faux,  which  also 
opens  upon  the  peristyle  at  its  further 
extremity.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  apartment  is  entirely  open  at 
both  ends,  so  as  to  permit  a  continu- 
ous view  through  the  two  principal 
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divisions  of  the  house  ;  bat  these  | 
ends  were  closed,  when  desired,  by  I 
moveable  screens  or  partitions  of ! 
wood  (tabula),  as  is  evident  from  \ 
there  being  a  separate  passage  at  the 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  I 
communication  between  the  atrium  i 
and  peristyle,  which  would  not  be  ' 
required  if  the  tahlinum  permitted  ! 
a  thoroughfare  always  through  it  ' 
The  name  will  thus  be  derived  from  I 
tabula;  probably  in  allusion  to  the  , 
partition  with  which  it  was  closed,  i 
as  Varro  seems  to  insinuate  (/.  c.)  ; 
though  Pliny  and  Festus  (IL  cc.) 
suggest  another  motive,  viz.  the  i 
registers  and  archives  (tabula  rati'  , 
oHum)  deposited  in  it 

TAB'ULA  (irxa^,  crovff,  wipo^).  \ 
A  plank  or  board;  whence  the  fol-  ' 
lowing  special  applications  :  —  : 

1.  A   bench,    or    form,    made  of  , 
boards  (Hor.  Sat,  ii.   1.  86.))  as  in 
the  annexed  example,  from  a  paint- 


legio  Romano,  which  bears  neither 
markings  nor  divisions  upon  it,  to 
adapt  it  for  use  in  a  game  of  skill ; 
but  the  inscription  upon  it,  which 
runs  thus  —  "Give  over  when  you 
are  beaten,  you  don't  know  the 
game,  give  place  to  one  who  does,** 
evidently  expresses  that  its  employ- 
ment was  connected  in  some  manner 
with  a  game  of  skill,  and  not  of  mere 
chance,  at  which  no  kind  of  know- 
ledge would  be  requisite. 

3.  Tabula  latruncularia,  A  board 
or  table  upon  which  the  ludus  latrm- 
culontm  was  played  (Senec.  JS]p. 
117.) ;  a  game  which  had  a  certain 
resemblance  to  our  draughts.  The 
annexed  illustration  shows  the  table 
and  pieces,  with  two  Egyptians  at 
play,  but  the  exact  manner  in  which 
its  surface  was  divided  is  not  known, 
as  no  original  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered; and  the  representations  af- 
forded by  works   of  art    are  only 
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ing  of  Pompeii. 

2.  A  dice-board,  or  slab  on  which 
the  dice  were  cast  when  playing  a 
game  of  chance 
(Juv.  i.  90.  Senec. 
Trang.  14.)  ;  and 
which,  it  is  pro- 
bable, was  like- 
wise used  in 
mixed  games  of  chance  and  skill, 
the  dice  which  determined  the  nature 
of  the  move  being  cast  upon  a  sepa- 
rate slab,  and  the  move,  as  at  back- 
gammon, then  made  in  the  gaming- 
board  (ab<icus)  with  the  piece.  The 
annexed  example  is  from  an  original 
of  marble  in  the  museum  of  the  Col- 


delineated  in  profile,  like  the  one 
annexed,  so  that  no  details  can  be 
seen.  But  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  pieces  were  moved 
in  parallel  lines;  consec^uently,  that 
the  board  was  not  divided  into 
squares,  like  our  chess-board.  Some- 
times, however,  the  table  was  made 
double,  one  side  being  fitted  for  the 
ludus  trunadontmy  the  other  for  the 
ludug  duodecim  acnptonm  (Mart  xiv. 
17.) ;  and  thus  tabula  also  means  a 
backgammon-board  (Pet  SaL  33. 
2.),  with  divisions  as  described  and 
illustrated  «.  Abacus,  2. 

4.  A  board  or  pUink  for  a  game 
played  by  the  Roman  boys  daring 
the  Satumalian  festival,  with  walnuts 
(Ov.  Nvx.  77.  Mart  v.  84.),  and 
probably  with  halls,  which  the  oljeets 
in  the  annexed  illnitration  teem 
intended  for.     The  game  was  played 
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in  the  following  manner.  A  number 
of  nuts  were  disposed  upon  the 
ground  at  certain  intervals  from  one 
another,  in  front  of  a  plank  supported 
underneath  by  a  stone,  or  some  other 
object,  which  caused  it  to  rest  in  a 


slanting  position.  From  the  top  of 
this  a  smgle  nut  was  then  let  off  by 
the  player,  which  ran  down  the  in- 
clined plane,  and  captured  all  those 
it  happened  to  strike  against.  The 
process  is  very  clearly  expressed  by 
the  annexed  illustration,  fh)m  a  Ro- 
man bas-relief  in  the  collection  at 
Ince  Blundell. 

5.  A  board  covered  with  wax  or 
sand,  which  the  Roman  school-boys 
used  for  writing  their  exercises,  or 
working  their  pro- 
blems upon  (Hor. 
Sat  i.  6.  74.  Pet. 
Sat  46.  3.),  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  an- 
nexed figure,  from  a 
bas-relief  in  terra- 
cotta, representing  a 
Roman  youth  with 
the  bulla  round  his 
neck,  his  tablet  on 
his  knees,  and  his 
box  of  books  {capuL) 
on  the  ground  beside  him.  Hence 
the  term  talnda  is  also  applied  to  any 
kind  of  writing ;  as,  for  example,  an 
account-book,  catalogue,  advertise- 
ment, legal  or  testamentary  docu- 
ment, marriage  settlement,  or  any- 
thing inscribed  upon  a  waxed  tablet. 
Cic.  Varro,  Hor.  Liv.  Tac.  C©s. 
Ov.  Plin. 

6.  A  picture  painted  upon  /xzne/, 
as  contradistinct  fh>m  one  on  canvas 
or  in  fi-esco.    (Quint  vi.  1.  32.  Cic. 


Verr,  v.  55.  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  37.) 
These  were  set  in 
frames  of  marble  or 
wood,  and  thus  let 
into  the  wall  (Plin. 
H,  N,  xxxv.  10.) , 
whence  the  name  ta- 
bula is  sometimes  used 
to  designate  a  picture' 
frame.  (Id.  xxxv. 
45.)  The  illustration 
exhibits  a  portrait  up- 
on the  easel,  and  enclosed  in  a  frame, 
as  described. 

\      7.  A  votive  tablet  (Hor.  Od.  I  5. 

I  13.);  as  described  s.  Tabella,  3.; 
the  diminutive  form  being  most  fre- 
quent in  this  sense,  and  the  most  ap- 
propriate, as  it  expresses  the  medio- 
crity of  size  and  execution  peculiar 
to  such  productions. 

8.  A  tablet  used  for  voting  at  the 
Comitia  and  in  courts  of  justice  (Cic. 
PhU  ii.  8.),  as  described  and  illus- 
trated «.  Tabella,  4. ;  the  diminu- 
tive form  in  this  sense  being  the 
more  usual  and  appropriate. 

9.  The  long  parallel  fold  or  plait 
which  natursdly  forms  fh>m  the 
shoulders  to  the  skirts  in  a  loose 
outside  garment,  such  as  the  toga 
(TertulL  PaU.  1  and  5.);  and 
which  received  the  name  fh>m  the 
resemblance  it  bears  to  that  of  a  series 
of  boards  lapping  over  each  other  in 

I  a  wooden  building.  See  (Dontabu- 
LATio,  and  the  illustration  there  in- 
troduced. 
I  TABULA'RIL  Notaries,  ac- 
I  countants,  registrars,  and  keepers  of 
public  documents  and  archives  (ta- 
buUs)  are  included  under  this  title. 
Senec  Ep,  88.  Capitol.  M,  Anton, 
9.  Ulp.  Dig.  43.  5.  3. 

TABULA'RIUM.  A  record-office, 
in  which  archives,  registers,  and 
public  or  private  documents  (Jabuke) 
were  kept ;  sometimes  a  separate 
edifice  constructed  for  the  purpoM 
(Cic  Arch,  4.),  like  the  one  imder 
the  capitol  at  Rome  (Inscript  ap, 
Grut  170.  6.),  of  which  extensive 
remains  are  still   in  existence;   or 
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very  commonly  attached  as  an  ap- 
purtenance to  a  temple  and  other 
public  huildings  (Liv.  xliii.  16.);  or 
formed  in  a  room  of  a  private  house. 
Paul.  Dig.  .32.  1.  90.  Tablinum. 

TABULrNUM.     See  Tablinum. 

TyEDA  or  TF/DA  {hats).  A 
species  of  pine-tree  producing  a  great 
quantity  of  resinous  matter; 
thence  a  pine  torch,  made 
out  of  slips  cut  from  a 
part  of  the  tree  into  which 
the  resinous  matter  was 
artificially  made  to  accu- 
mulate, and  which  was 
particularly  employed  in 
marriage  ceremonies  and 
processions.  (Ov.  Virg. 
Prop.)  The  illustration  is 
from  a  marble  bas-relief,  in  which  it 
is  carried  by  Hymen  ;  and  it  will  not 
fail  to  be  observed  that  it  is  formed 
by  small  scales  of  bark,  in  the  pattern 
of  a  fir  cone,  and  not  of  wattled 
laths  or  twigs,  like  the  Fax. 

T/E'NIA  (Toiv/a).  Strictly,  the 
flat  fringed  end  of  the  ribban  (vitta) 
that  was  twisted  round  the  woollen 
flocks  of  a  sacred  fillet  (infuia),  and 
which  formed  a  band  at  each  of  its 
extremities  for  fastening  the  fillet 
round  the  head  (Virg.  jEn.  vii.  352. 


(gnia  vitta.  Serv.  ad.  Virg.  ^n.  v. 
269.  vitUB  extremitas),  as  will  be 
understood  from  the  annexed  illus- 
tration, representing  at  the  top  a 
woollen  fillet,  with  two  tcenia  at  each 
end,  from  a  fictile  vase,  and  the  head 
of  a  priest  with  the  ligature  round  it, 
from  a  marble  bas-relief,  underneath. 
2.  The  flat  band  or  ribban  which 
fiutened  together  the  two  ends  of  a 


i  chaplet,  wreath  of  flowers,  or  hono- 
I  rary  crown  (ofiro- 

nfl),      and    which 

were  left  to  float, 

like   streamers,   at 

the    back    of    the 

neck,    as    in    the 

annexed    example 

from    a    bust     of 

Antoninus.       En- 

nius  ap.   Fest  s.  v. 

Virg.  ^fCn.  V.   269. 

Serv.  ad  /. 

3.  A  flat  band«  or  bandeau^  worn 
round     the    head,  . . .  ^. 
for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  hair  in 
a  set  form  of  ar- 
rangement, as  ex- 
hibited by  the  an- 
nexed bust  from  a 
bronze  statue  found 
in      Herculaneum. 
(Mart    xiv.    24.) 
But  the  reading  of 
the  passage  is  not  free  from  uncer- 
tainty. 

4.  The  Greek  name  for  a  bosom- 
band  worn  by  young  girls  under  the 
dress  and  next  the  skin.  (Apul. 
Met  X.  225.  Anacreont.  xxii.  13.) 
Same  as  Fascia  pectoralis,  under 
which  term  the  object  is  described 
and  illustrated. 

5.  A  breast-collar  for  draught  horses 
(ApuL  Met.  ix.   184.):    as    in    the 


annexed  example  fh>m  a  terra-cotta 
lamp. 

6.  In  architectare,  the  fillet  which 
separates  the  Doric  friese  from  the 
architrave  (Vitrav.  iv.  3. 4.);  mnniiig 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  arehitrave 
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between  the  triglyphs  and  guttir,  like 
a  broad  band,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 


ample from  a  Doric  entablature  of 
the  theatre  of  Marcellas  at  Rome. 

TiE'NIOLA  {reuui^toy).  Diminu- 
tiTe  of  T^NiA.  Any  small  band  or 
tie.     Columell.  xi.  3.  23. 

TALA'RIS.  Reaching  to  the 
ankle  joints,  or  heels.     See  Tuntca. 

TALA'RIA  (irfJtAa,  Horn.  //.  24. 
340.)  Sandals  with  wings  affixed 
to  the  sides  near  the  ankle-bone 
{taiiui) ;  attributed  by  the  artists  and 
poets  to  Mer- 
cury (Virg.  ^^^1  / 
-An.  iv.  239. ), 
Perseus  (Ovid. 
Met.  iv.  666.), 
and  to  Miner- 
va. (Cic.  N.D, 
iii.  23.)  The 
illustration  is 
from  a  figure  of  Mercury  painted  at 
Pompeii,  in  which  the  sole,  and  liga- 
tures by  which  the  wings  were  at- 
tached to  the  foot,  are  clearly  deline- 
ated. 

TALEN'TUM  (tc£\oktov).  The 
Greek  name  for  a  pair  of  scales 
(lihra)^  whence  the  term  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  object  weighed  ;  and  as 
it  was  an  early  practice  to  weigh  out 
the  sums  of  money  to  be  paid,  the 
talent  came  to  signify  a  definite  weight 
in  money,  as  well  as  other  commo- 
dities ;  varying,  however,  in  different 
states  of  Greece,  and  at  different 
periods  of  her  history.    The   Attic 


talent  of  money  contained  six  thou- 
sand drachmas,  worth  about  243/.  15«. 
of  our  money;  the  Attic  talent  of 
weight  was  equal  to  about  571b. ;  the 
iEginetan  to  nearly  82  Jib.  Rhem. 
Fann.  de  pond.  37. 

TA'LVS  (dsrpdyaXos).  Thepastem 
bone  of  certain  animals,  which  was 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  yarions 
games  of  chance  and  skill,  instead  of 
a  dice  (tessera).  The  actual 
bone  was  frequently  used ; 
but  imitations  of  it  were 
made  in  other  materials, 
especially  of  stone  and  bronze,  of 
which  metal  the  original  of  the  an- 
nexed example  consists.  It  had  but 
four  fiat  sides  instead  of  six,  the  two 
ends  being  round,  so  that  the  bone 
would  not  stand  upon  either  of  them. 
The  points  were  marked  upon  the 
four  flat  sides ;  1  and  6  upon  two 
opposite  faces ;  3  and  4  on  the  two 
others;  2  and  5  were  not  marked; 
but  four  tali  were  used  together. 
The  best  throw,  called  Venus,  was 
when  each  side  presented  a  different 
number,  as  1,  3,  4,  6.  The  worst 
one  (jcanis),  when  all  four  numbers 
came  up  the  same.  In  playing,  they 
were  cast  from  a  box  (J'ritiUus),  or 
simply  from  the  hand,  as  exhibited 
by  the  wood-cut  s.  Astragalizomteb. 
Suet  Aug.  71.  Senec  Apocol  s.  f. 
Cic.  niv.  i.  13. 

2.  In  the  human  race,  which  has 
no  pastern  joint,  the  talus  is  a  small 
bone  under  the  base  of  the  tibia,  just 
above  the  os-calcis,  which  lies  rather 
backward  in  the  foot,  and  is  now 
called  the  astragalus  in  anatomy 
(Celsns,  viii.  1.  and  7.) ;  but  poets 
apply  the  term  to  the  projecting  base 
of  the  tibia,  our  ankle.  Ov.  Met  viii. 
808. 

TAFES.  TAPETE,  or  TAPE'- 
TUM  (Toinjf).  Baize,  or  drugget  of 
long  napped  wool  (Plin.  //.  iV.  viii. 
73. ),  used  as  tapestry  for  the  walls  of 
a  room,  carpeting  for  floors,  coverlets 
for  couches,  chairs,  or  beds  (Plant 
Stick,  ii.  3.  54.  Mart  xiv.  147.  Virg. 
^n.  ix.  325.,  and  wood-cuts  f.  Au- 
4n  2 
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LJ5A  and  SouuM  2.),  and  as  capari- 
sons for  horses,  of  richly-dyed  colours 
instead  of  skin.  (Sil.  ItaL  xvii.  64. 
Apul.  Met.  X.  224.  Virg.  jEn.  vVu 
277.,  and  wood-cuts  s.  Straguldm.) 
TEGIL'LIIM.  A  very  coarse  and 
common  kind  of  hood  or  cowl  (Fes- 
tus,  8.  r.),  which  was  used  by  fisher- 
men, rustics,  shepherds,  &c.,  to  cover 
their    heads    and    shoulders   in   wet 


baked  clay,  with  the  makei'f  Muop 
upon  them,  from  ancient  originals. 

2.  In  the  plural,  teguiet  is  often  ptf 
for  a  tiled  roof,  as  we  say  the  tilei ; 
but  the  expression  per  teguuu  (TerenL 
Eun.  iii.  5.  40.  Cic  Phil  iL  18. 
Aul.  Gell.  X.  15.  1.),  as  descriptive 
of  an  entrance  or  exit  effected  thrnogli 
the  tiles,  does  not  mean  through  the 
roof  by  displacing  the  tiles,  but  through 


weather.  (Plant  Ihul  ii.  7.  18.  Var- 
ro  ap.  Non.  *.  r.  p.  179.)  The  illus- 
tration represents  a  young  fisherman 
asleep  in  his  hood,  from  a  statue  found 
at  Pompeii ;  and  characteristically 
exhibits  the  form  of  the  object  de- 
signated by  the  term  teailtum,  which 
is  a  diminutive  of  teguium,  meaning 
literally  a  small  roof ;  but  it  is  made 
of  better  materials  than  usually  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  if  the  account 
of  Festus  (/.  c. )  be  true,  that  it  was 
ordinarily  composed  of  rushes. 

T  E'  (i  U  L  A  (Ktpafios).  A  Jlat 
rwifing-tile,  usually  made  of  baked 
clay,  but  in  very  sumptuous  buildings 
of  marble  or  bronze,  and 
sometimes  gilt.  (Plant 
Mil,  ii.  6.  24.  Cic.  Terent. 
Ov.  Plin.  Liv.)  The  two 
sides  were  made  to  slope 
a  little  inwards,  in  order 
that  the  smaller  end  of  one 
tile,  when  laid  upon  the 
roof,  might  fit  iuto  and 
overlap  the  larger  end  of  another  one 
below  it ;  and  also  with  raised  edges, 
to  prevent  the  rain-water  from  pene- 
trating the  lateral  interstices,  and  to 
catch  the  sides  of  the  ridge  tiles  (im- 
hricen),  placed  over  them  in  the 
manner  shown  by  the  wood-cuts  s. 
Imbhkx  and  InnRicATUs.  The  il- 
lustration represents   two  tegula,  of 


the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  an 
atrium  or  peristylium,  enclosed  by 
the  tiled  roof  which  covered  the 
colonnade  surrounding  its  foar  sides, 
as  is  clearly  explained  by  the  an- 
nexed restoration  of  an  interior  of 
one  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii,  showing 
the  colonnade  round  the  quadrangle, 
with  the  roof  and  tiles  which  cover 
it  and  over  them,  in  the  background, 
three  windows  of  the  upper  story. 

TE'L  A  {isT6s  and  Urot  bpSutsy  A 
weaver's  horn.  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  576.) 
The  earliest  looms,  and  those  most 
common  amongst  the  Romans,  were 
upright  ones,  such  as  are  still  used  at 
the  Gobelin's  manufactory,  in  India 


for  making  tapestry,  and  in  Iceland. 
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LBtrfttion  TepreB(?nts  flu  Egfyp* 
Xk  frtjm  a  pniiiting  in  the  tonibs» 
rebtorod  on  one  oC  the  ^Idc^ 
htkd  suffered  in  tlie  onginal ; 
ibiting  most  distinctly  all  the 
t  parts  «nQmcrat{^d  by  the 
nters  ;  via.  the  cross  piece  or 
ugum)  coQoecting  the  two  up- 
it  the  top  ;  the  cLoth  beam 
um)  immediately  under  it, 
rhich  the  cloth  vtbs  rolled  sa 
rk    processed ;    the  pair  of 

or  leash  roda  (liciatoria\ 
ure  ^iscd  to  docuAsate  the 
of  the  warp,  go  aa  to  open  a 
r  the  pflMage  of  tbe  ^battle 
p),  or  the  needle  (radius)^ 
convey  the  weft  acrosa  it ; 
heae  is  the  reed  (arundtt)^ 
t  paBGed  alternately  over  iind 
srery  tbread  of  tbe  warp,  in 
»  separate  tbe  whole  of  them 
o  pErcelfi  for  receiving  tbe 
(licia)  \  and  finally  the  yarn 
)capus)i  to  which  the  threads 
iB  forming  the  length  of  the 
>e  fufituiod.  Id  this  loom  the 
driveo  from  below  upwards^ 
Dliowing  specimen  it  is  driven 
,rdfl  from  above ;  but  in  hotb 
tbe  weaver  stood  at  his  vork 
□f  Gittinff, 

!&i  jugtttis.  The  commonest 
plwt  kind  of  loom  in  ordinary 
Dg£t  the  Romans  (Cato^  ILJi. 
.  14  X  fio  termed  beraofte  it 
cloth  b^m  (inauhuliim)^  the 
Ming  merely  attached  to  a 
iwirm)  on  its  top  (Ov.  Mtt,  vi. 
in  the  annexed  example,  re- 
□g  Circe*a  loom  in  tbe  Vati- 
jiL  Schneider  (Jnder.  J^/jt 
u  Tela)  con- 
that  tJie  te/a 
U  oppo«ed  to 
ght  loom,  and 

designates  a 
of  aimtlar 
ttion  to  those 
tue,  b  which 
p  ifl  spread  ID 
tmtfli  Erection, 
the  weftvi»r  ui 


instead  of  standings  But  It  does  not 
appear  that  looma  of  that  description 
were  known  to  the  Romane  of  Varro's 
day,  for  they  are  only  alluded  to  by 
Artemidoms  (iiL  36.)  and  Serrius 
{ad  Virig.  j^h.  vi*  M.},  and  no  re- 
presentation of  tbe  kind  baji  been 
discovered  in  any  of  tbe  ancient 
monuments;  and,  furthermore,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  looms  of 
tbe  moat  ordinary  deseription  would 
be  nsed  in  farmhouses,  where  they 
were  only  applied  fbr  making  tbe 
commonest  articles  for  the  use  of 
slaves ;  and  in  hotb  the  passagea 
referred  to  from  Varro,  the  /cii  j«- 
^U  La  enumerated  amongst  the  in- 
xtrmaenta  nutica, 

3.  Tbe  warp  {Vir^.  Gtorg.  i.  285.)  I 
i*  e.  the  series  of  strongly  twisted 
threada  or  yarns,  extended  on  a  loom, 
into  which  the  finer  ones  of  tbe  weft 
(ffu&tern^)  are  woven  to  make  a  piece 
of  eloth.  Tbe  word  is  commonly 
accompanied  by  sneh  epithets  as  ttamty 
recia,  p^ndula  (Ov,  Met  it,  275,  Id- 
Fast  ill.  819,  Id.  Her.  I  10.)  ;  all  of 
which  imply  that  the  warp  was  fixed 
in  a  vertlc^  position,  and  conaequently 
upon  an  upright  loom,  sacb  as  is  ex- 
hibited by  both  of  tlie  preceding  Illus- 
trations. 

TELAMO'NESCAtAojt^O'  Mui- 
cnlar  fignrett  of  men,  employed  iti 
architectarol  elevations 
instead  of  colnmns,  to 
support  an  entablature 
or  a  cornice,  in  the 
same  manner  aa  the 
female  figures,  or  cartf' 
atidta.  (Vitruv,  vi.  7. 
5.)  Tbe  annexed  ex-^ 
ample  represents  a  sup- 
port of  tbU  kind  from 
the  Upidariuw  of  the 
Pompetan  batba  \  and 
tlit^  ilJoKtrvtirai  to  that 
vbid  viil  jkrw  tb«  awnnvr  iti  wl 
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TENS A. 


the  manner  exhibited  by  the  example 
from  an  ancient  bronze  car  (currus) 
now  preserved  in  the  Vatican ;  and  a 


curricle  bar  or  yoke  (Jnyum)  was 
Inmnd  on  to  its  extremity  by  a  thong 
(cohum%  or  by  a  l)olt  shot  through  it, 
wliich  is  seen  in  its  place  in  the  pre- 
sent illustration.  Wien  the  horses 
were  taken  out,  and  the  carriage  put 
up,  the  yoke  was  removed,  and  the 
vehicle  tilted  on  to  its  beam  end,  so 
that  the  pole  would  stand  upright  in 
the  air,  as  described  in  the  following 
passage,  crccto  currum  temone  supinant. 
Stat.  Thtfj.  iii.  414. 

2.  (lOTo^oeiJy).  The  beam  or  pole 
of  a  plough  (Virg.  Oeorg.  1.  171.), 
which  was  fastened  on  to  the  bent 
end,  or  plough  tail  {buris),  passed 
between  the  oxen,  and  bore  the  yoke 
by  which  they  were  attached  at  its 
extremity,  as  will  be  understood  by 


with  his  wand  (/r/uMir),  in  order  le 
circumscribe  a  certain  iMiundanr. 
within  which  he  took  his  observations 
on  the  flight  of  birds.  Varro,  L.  L 
vii.  7. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  separated  and 
marked  otf  by  the  augurs,  with  a  cer- 
tain solemn  formula,  to  serve  f(4- 
religious  purposes,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  taking  auguries.  Varro. 
L.L.  vii.  8.  Cic.  Leg.  ii.  8.  Liv.  i-fi. 

3.  A  temple  or  religious  edifice 
raised  upon  the  land,  consecrated  a» 
above  by  the  augurs  ;  including  also 
the  sacred  precinct  which  surrounded 
it.     Oic.  Verr.  ii.  4.  43. 

4.  Any  place  or  building  which 
had  been  consecrated  by  an  augur: 

'  as  the  curia  (Liv.  1.  30.    Cic.  IhmL 
I  61.),  the  roj»/ra  (Id.  Vat,  10.). 

.5.  In  architecture,  tcmjtla  are  the 
purlines  placed  across  the  principal 
rafters  (cantcrii)  in  the  timber  work 
of  a  roof,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  common  rafters  (jissereti)  on  which 
the  tiles  (tegulte)  are  laid.  (N'iiruv. 
iv.  2. 1.)  See  the  wood-cut  ».  Mite- 
RiATio,  on  which  they  are  marked 

99V9' 

TEN'SA  or  TURN'S  A  iapfiae^p. 
Gloss.  Philox.).  A  state  car  drawn 
by  animals,  upon  which  the  statues  of 
the  gods  were  transported  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  Circensian  games 
(Festus,«.  r.  Cic.  Verr.  ii,  7.  72.  Suet. 


the  annexed  example,  representing  : 
an  Etruscan  plough.  Compare  the 
wood-cut  *.  Aratrum,  2.  a  a,  which  1 
exhibits  the  same  object  upon  a  ma-  I 
chine  of  more  improved  construction.  ■ 
T  E  M'  P  L  IT  M  {rifityos),  in  its  ' 
primary  notion,  signifies  a  portion  I 
which  is  cut  off;  and  especially  with  | 
reference  to  an  imaginary  space  in  r 
the  heavens,  marked  off  by  an  aogor  > 


Vesp.  5.);  as  contradistingoished  from 
ferculum,  which  was  carried  on  the 
shoalden  of  men.    The  illustration. 


TKNTIPELLIUM. 


TEPIDARIUM. 
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which  is  copied  from  a  medal  of 
Nerve,  will  serve  to  convey  a  notion 
of  the  general  style  and  character  of 
these  vehicles ;  though  it  cannot  be 
pronounced  as  a  positive  example  of 
the  therisa,  yet  no  other  name  occurs 
so  applicable  to  it  as  the  above. 

TENTIPEL'LIUM  (KoXdirovs). 
Literally,  that  which  stretches  leather, 
whence  a  ahoemaker's  last 
(  Fcstus,  A.  t\ ),  over  which 
the  leather  is  strained,  as 
in  the  annexed  example 
from  a  painting  at  ller- 
culaneum.  It  is  probable  that  this 
was  only  a  colloquial  term  of  the 
trade  and  common  people  ;  for  Horace 
and  the  Digest  use  the  -word  forma 
for  the  same  object 

2.   A  cosmetic  laid  over  the  face 
for  taking  out  wrinkles,  by  tightening  . 
the  skin  (Festus,  s.  v.) ;  which  usage  ' 
of  the  word,  as  well  as  the  former  one,  i 
has  an  air  of  colloquialism. 

TENTORIUM  (tnajvij).  Strictly,  j 
a  tent  stretched  upon  cords  (from 
ientu8%  as  contradistinguished  from 
tahemaculum,  which  was  formed  on  a 
framework  of  wood.  But  that  dis- 
tinction is  not  strictly  observed,  and 
the  term  is  applied  to  any  kind  of 
tent,  either  for  military  or  civil  pur- 
poses. Hirt.  B,  G.  viil  5.  Suet 
Tib,  18.  Virg.  ^n,  i.  472.,  and 
wood-cuts  «.  Papilio  and  Taber- 

NACULUM. 

TEPID  A'RIUM  or  TEPID  ARIA 
CELL  A.  A  chamber  in  a  set  of 
baths  kept  at  a  moderate  degree  of 
temperature,  in  order  to  prepare  the  , 


body  for  the  great  heat  of  the  suda 


tory  or  vapour  bath,  and  to  break 
the  sudden  transition  after  it  before 
returning  into  the  open  air.  (Celsus, 
i.  3.  Vitruv.  v.  10.  5.)  The  illus- 
tration represents  the  interior  of  the 
tepidarium  in  the  baths  at  PompeiL 
It  adjoins  the  undressing-room  {apo^ 
<lyterium\  and  the  thermal  chamber 
(caidarium),  as  directed  by  Vitruvius 
(/.  c),  to  which  the  door  on  the  right 
hand  gave  admission,  as  will  be  per- 
ceived by  referring  to  the  general 
ground-plan  of  the  building  at  p.  74., 
where  it  is  marked  c.  It  contains 
three  bronze  benches  {auhseUia^  in  the 
positions  they  were  found  when  the 
excavation  was  made,  and  a  brazier 
(focus)  at  the  further  end  for  warm- 
ing the  atmosphere  ;  but  the  tepida- 
rium of  the  women's  department 
(marked  g  on  the  general  plan  above 
referred  to)  was  warmed  by  flues 
underneath.  The  walls  all  round 
arc  divided  into  recesses  under  the 
cornice  by  a  number  of  male  figures 
(telamones),  which  thus  constitute  a 
series  of  small  closets,  where  the 
unguents  and  other  necessaries  used 
by  the  bathers  were  deposited.  It  is 
likewise  believed  that  in  a  small  esta- 
blishment, like  that  at  Pompeii,  the 
tepid  chamber  also  served  for  the 
oiling-room  {elaothesium,  unctorium\ 
to  which  the  bather  retired  to  be 
rubbed  and  scraped  with  the  strigil, 
after  the  sweating  bath.  The  sinall 
dark  recess  below  the  window  con- 
tained an  oil-lamp. 

2.  Tepidarium,  sc  ahenum  or  vas. 
The  boiler  which  contained  the  tepid 
water  for  supplying  a  set  of  baths. 
(Vitruv.  V.  10.  1.)  It  was  placed 
below  the  cold-water  cistern  (frigi- 
darium)j  and  above  the  hot  boiler 
(caldarium),  but  communicating  by  a 
pipe  with  both,  so  that  as  the  heated 
fluid  was  drawn  off  from  the  latter, 
the  deficiency  was  supplied  by  an 
equal  quantity  already  partially  heated 
from  the  tepidarium,  the  vacuum  thus 
occasioned  being  at  the  same  moment 
filled  up  with  cold  water  fnm  the 
cistern  above.    .Each  of  theie  parti- 
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cnlan,  as  well  as  the  process  itself, 
is  exemplified  by 
the  annexed  il- 
lustration, which 
exhibits  all  the 
three  vessels,  with 
the  water  flowing 
from  them,  and 
their  relative  posi- 
tions in  respect  to 
the  furnace,  from  a 
picture  representing 
the  interior  of  a  set 
of  baths  painted  on 
the  wall  of  one  of  the 
apartments  in  the 
Thermae  of  Titus  at 
Home. 

TER'EBRA  (riptrpov).  Literally, 
a  borer ;  applied  as  a  general  term  to 
several  different  instruments  used  for 
boring  holes  in  wood  or  other  sub- 
stances :  — 

1.  A  carpenter's  yimlet  (Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  19.  14.  Celsus,  viii.  3.), 
which  makes  fine  sawdust  (scobut)  in 
the  act  of  boring.     (Columell.  iv.  29. 


'} 


15.)  This  was  a  very  ancient  inven- 
tion, whence  it  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  terehra  antiqua  (Colu- 
mell. /.  c),  and  exactly  resembled 
our  own,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
example  of  an  ancient  gimlet,  from 
Ginzrot. 

2.  An  auger,  which  makes  fine 
shavings  (jamenta)  instead  of  sawdust, 
in  the  act  of  boring  (Columell.  iv.  29. 
16.  Plin.  //.  A^.  xvii.  25.) ;  an  in. 
vention  of  later  date,  which  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  gallica  terebra 
(Columell.  Plin.  U.  cc.),  and  no  doubt 
like  our  own. 

3.  (rpwdpioy).  A  bow-drill;  worked 
by  the  bow-string  twisted  round  its 
handle,  and  used  for  piercing  small 
boles  in  metal,  stone,  or  gems  (Plin. 


//.  iV.  xxxvii.  76.),  as  It  still  is  Ik 
onrjewellers.  Pliny 
ascribes  its  inven- 
tion to  Daedalus 
(£r.iV:vii.57.),and 
agreeably  to  that 
tradition  the  ex- 
ample here  intro- 
duced is  lying  on 
the  ground  beside  the 
bronze  heifer  which 
that  artist  is  forming 
for  Pasephae,  in  a  Pompeian  paintiiie. 

4.  (rpvwdyop),  A  trepttn,  used  bi 
surgeons  for  cutting  out  pieoet  of 
bone.     Celsus,  viii.  3. 

5.  A  military  engine,  adapted  ftr 
boring  into  the  walls  o{  a  besic^ri 
town.     Vitruv.  x.  13.  7. 

TERGFNUM.  A  thong  of  leather 
used  for  scourging  slaves  (Pltit 
Pseud,  i.  2.  22.)  by  the  LoRAEin. 
which  see. 

TERUN'CIUS,  sc  nummmt,  Tbe 
last  and  smallest  division  of  the  < 
rit£«,  or  silver  coinage  of  the  '. 
containing  three-twelfths  {uneut\  Qt 
one-fourth  of  the  cu,  and  thus  equl 
in  value  to  the  copper  quadranM,  It 
seems  incredible  that  so  small  u 
amount  should  ever  have  been  ooiofd 
in  silver,  though  it  is  enumerated 
amongst  the  silver  pieces.  Varro, 
L,L.  V.  174. 

TESSEL'LA.  Diminotive  of 
Tessera.  A  small  cube  of  marhki 
stone,  or  composition,  employed  id 
making  tessellated,  vermicolated,  and 
mosaic  pavements.  Senec.  Q,  N.  vL 
31.  Pavimentum,  3.  and  4. 

TESSELLA'RIUS.  One  who 
makes  tessela  for  pavements.  Cod. 
Theodos.  13.  4.  2. 

TESSELLA'TUS.  Teudhied; 
applied  to  pavements  (Saet.  Gcs.  46.){ 
see  Pavimentum,  3. 

2.  Applied  to  whips  (Apal.  Met 
viii.  p.  173.);  see  FukGRUM,  S. 

TES'SERA  (icMof).  A  square 
piece  of  stone  or  composition  for 
making  pavements.  (Plin.  J/.  N. 
xxxvL  62.  Pallad.  L  9.  5.) 
Trssella. 


TESSERA. 


TESSERARIUS. 
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2.  Teswra  luaoria.  A  die  or  dicCj 
for  playing  games  of  chance  and 
skill,  consisting  of  a 
small  cube  of  ivor}', 
bone,  or  wood,  and 
numbered  on  the  six 
sides,  like  our  own.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxvii.  6.  Cic.  Div.  ii.  41.  Mart 
xiv.  17.  Ov.  Trist.  ii.  473.)  It  was 
customary  to  play  with  three  tessera^ 
which  were  cast  out  of  a  box  (/n- 
tillwf);  and  the  highest  throw  was 
when  all  the  three  presented  a  differ- 
ent nmnber ;  the  worst  one  when  all 
came  up  the  same ;  as  three  aces,  for 
instance.  The  example  is  from  an 
original  of  ivory  found  at  Uercula- 
neum.     Compare  Talus,  1. 

.3.  Tessera  hospitcUis  (o-v^jSoAov).  A 
tally  or  token  of  mutual  hospitality 
and  friendship  ;  consisting  of  a  small 
die,  which  was  given  by  a  host  to  his 


AVANUVS 


^est  at  the  time  of  departure,  when 
It  was  broken  into  two  parts,  each 
party  retaining  one-half,  in  order 
that  if  either  of  them  or  their  descen- 
dants should  again  meet,  they  might 
recognize  each  other,  and  renew  or 
repay  their  ancient  family  obligations. 
(Plant  Pctn.  v.  2.  86—93.)  The 
example  is  from  an  original. 

4.  Tesitera  frumentaria  and  num- 
nutria.  A  voucher  or  ticket  given  upon 
certain  occasions  by  the  magistrates 
to  poor  people,  in  exchange  for  which 
they  received  the  quantities  of  bread, 
com,  wine,  and  oil,  or  sums  of  money 


inscribed  upon   it   (Suut   Ntro,    11 
^u^.  40.  41.) ;  or  &0Tnetimes  scatterrd 
in   a   largesse  {pumjiarium^   aOftOMrt. 
the  crowd  by  the  t^mperors,  or  w«ttlthy. 
penonaget,  ibr  the  purpose  of  i 
ing  popolar  frnvour.    (Suet  Dtt 
They  were  at  fint 


of  wood,  like  the  left-hand  figure 
annexed,  with  the  number  of  mea- 

'  sures  to  be  received  marked  upon 
them ;  and  subsequently  round  Indls 
like  the  right-hand  figure,  hollow 
inside,  and  in  like  manner  having 

I  the  quantity  inscribed  within  them; 

'  or  containing  a  written  order  for  the 

,  object  intended  to  be  presented,  when 
that  consisted  of  some  fancy  article, 
instead  of  eatables  or  money.     This 

I  order  was  payable  on  presentation  at 
the  magazine  of  the  donor,  and  might 

'  be  sold  or  transferred.    (Suet  U.cc. 

I  Juv.  vii.  174.)    Both  the  examples 

,  are  from  originals  found  in  excava- 
tious  ;  the  manner  of  distributing 
them    is    shown  in  the  woodcut  «. 

I    CONGIARIUM. 

I       5.  Tessera  theatralis.     A  ticket  of 
]  admission  to  the  theatre,   or    other 
place  of  public  amusement  (Mart 
viii.     78.),    distri- 
'  buted  by    the  du- 
umvir, and  entitling 
'  the  holder  to  a  place 
at  the  representa- 
tion.     On    it  was 
inscribed  the  num- 
<  ber  of  the  seat,  the 
I  division  and  row   in  which  it  was 
I  situate,  and  in  some  cases  Uie  title  of 
the  play  to  be  performed,  as  in  the 
i  annexed  example,  from  an  original 
,  found    at    Pompeii,    in    which    the 
Casina  of  Plautus  is  announced  for 
performance,  and  the  place   autho- 
i  rized  to  be  taken  is  the  eighth  on  the 
I  second  tier  of  the  third  cuneus. 
I       6.  Tessera  militaris  (ff6y$7ifia).     A 
billetf  or  wooden  tablet  (Polyb.  vi. 
34.)  with  the  watchword  inscribed 
c  upon  it,  which  was  given  oot  by  the 
I  ofRc^^rs  to  their  soldiers;  in  ordc^  thtit 
tbcy  might  have  a  test  fbrdUtin^ish- 
Irif;  fHfifld*  from  Ibets  it  was  iklsoi 
L*mpU)jt^    .1*  a  mtfftDH  by  which  tha 
ordpTi  of  tb^  coirimnndcr  were  dl* 

tnbntfjl    TlirLNj*:'!:    ^'  ilvTtm   divii 
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the  orderly  who  received  the  billet 
{tessera)  containing  the  watchword 
or  the  order  for  action  from  the 
general,  and  who  comnmnicated  it 
through  the  armv.  Tac.  Hist,  L  25. 
Veg.  Mil  ii.  7. 

TESSER'ITLA.  Diminutive  of 
Tessera;  a  die  for  making  pave- 
ments (Lucil.  ap.  Cic  Or.  44.),  same 
as  Tessella;  a  ticket  or  voucher 
(Pers.  V.  74.),  same  as  Tessera,  4. ; 
a  tablet  for  voting  at  the  Comitia 
(Varro,  R,  R.  iil  5.  18.),  same  as 
Tabella,  4. 

TES'TA  (SffrpoKoy,  Ktpdynov).  A 
general  name  for  any  kind  of  vessel 
made  of  baked  clay  or  earthenware 
(Plin.  Virg.  Hor.  &c.) ;  a  tile  (  Vitruv. 
ii.  8.  19.  Tegula)  ;  a  broken  frag- 
ment of  tiles  or  pottery.  Ov.  Met 
viii.  661.  Juv.  iii.  270. 

TESTA'CEUM.  Made  of  tiles. 
Columell.  L  6.  13.  Plin.  Ep.  x.  46. 
Pavimentum,  6.   Spica. 

TESTU  and  TESTUM.  The  lid 
of  an  earthenware  vessel,  and  the 
vessel  itself.  Cato,  R.  R.  74.  Ov. 
Fast  V.  .510.,  and  wood-cuts  s.  Olla. 

TESTUA'TIUM.  Bread  baked 
in  an  earthenware  pan.  Varro,  L.  L, 
V.  106. 

TESTUDINEATUS  or  -DINA'- 
TUS.  Formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
testudo,  as  applied  to  the  roofs  and 
ceilings  of  houses  (Vitruv.  ii.  I.  4. 
Columell  xii.  15. 1.);  see  Te8TUDO,2. 

TESTUDIN'EUS.  Made  of  or 
decorated  with  tortoise-shell.  Prop, 
iv.  6.  32.  Juv.  vi.  80. 

TESTU'DO  (x^Aw,  x«^»^).  In 
its  primary  notion,  a  tortoise ;  whence 
the  name  is  given  to 
a  particular  stringed 
instrument  (Cic.  iVJ>. 
iu  57.  Hor.  A.P,  394.) 
forming  a  variety  of 
the  fyra ;  that  is,  when 
the  simple  lyre  (see 
the  wood-cuts  s.  p.), 
had  been  improved  by 
the  addition  of  a  sound- 
ing bottom,  over  which  the  chords 
were  drawn  to  increase  the  Ailness  of 


their  tone.  It  was  so  termed  because 
the  idea  was  believed  to  have  first 
occurred  to  Mercury,  the  fabled  in- 
ventor of  the  instrument,  upon  his 
observing  a  tortoise-shell  on  the  sands 
of  Egypt,  with  the  skin  of  the  belly 
dried  up  into  thin  strings  across  it, 
which  were  found  to  emit  different 
notes  when  tried  with  the  fingers. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  464.) 
Hence  the  form  of  the  sounding- 
board  was  made  to  imitate  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, which  is  carried  by  Mercury 
in  a  Pompeian  painting.  It  was 
sounded  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
plectrum,  in  the  manner  described  and 
illustrated  s.  Cano,  2.  The  distinc- 
tion above  drawn,  though  doubtless 
an  accurate  one,  is  not,  however, 
strictly  observed,  for  the  poets  flre- 
quently  apply  the  term  indifferently 
to  any  stringed  instrument,  such  as 
the  lyra  and  cithara. 

2.  A  ceiling  formed  by  four  sides, 
converging  to  a  centre  (Vitruv.  v.  1. 
6.),  as  distinguished 
fh)m  the  vault  (camara)^ 
and  the  dome  (tholus) ; 
whence  the  name  is 
also  used  to  designate 
an  apartment  covered 
by  a  ceiling  of  the  kind 
described.  (Varro,  L,  L, 
V.  161.  Cic.  Brut  22.) 
The  form  of  the  four  sides  rising  to  a 
point  at  the  top  is  cleverly  expressed 
by  the  two  cross-lines  in  the  centre 
of  the  annexed  illustration,  which  are 
intended  to  represent  the  roof  of  an 
atrium,  on  a  fhigment  of  the  marble 
plan  of  Rome,  preserved  in  the  Ca< 
pitoL 

3.  A  shed  formed  of  planks,  covered 
with  untanned  hides,  and  placed  upon 
wheels,  so  that  it  could  be  moved  to 
any  position  required  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  men  while  digging  trenches 
and  making  their  approaches  up  to 
the  walls  of  a  besieged  town  ( Vitrav. 
z.  15.  and  16.  Cm.  B.  G.  iii  42. 
and  40.);  or  fbr  oovering  those 
who  wcvked  the  battermg-ram  (Cm- 
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tudo    arietaria,    Vitrav.    x.    13.    2.) 
which  is  exhibited  by  the  annexed 


wood-cut,   from  a  bas-relief  on  the 
arch  of  Septimios  Severus. 

4.  A  shed  which  soldiers  formed 
oyer  head  with  their  shields  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  the  missiles  of 
the  enemy,  more  especially  whilst 
they  advanced  up  to  the  walls  of  a 


fortified  place,  in  order  to  scale  them. 
(CfiBS.  B.  G,  ii-  6.  Tac.  Hist  iii-  27. 
Id.  iv.  23. )  It  was  effected  by  raising 
the  shields  over  the  head  and  shoulders 
and  fitting  them  closely  under  each 
other,  so  that  the  whole  formed  a 
compact  covering  like  the  shell  of  a 
tortoise,  or  the  pent  of  a  shed,  over 
which  everything  would  slide  off 
without  injuring  the  men  below. 
(Liv.  xliv.  9.)  The  pent  was  pro- 
duced by  the  outer  rank  stooping 
whilst  those  before  them  gradually 
stood  more  and  more  erect  The 
whole  of  these  details  are  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  annexed  wood-cut, 
which  represents  a  body  of  Roman 
soldiers  on  the  column  of  Antoninus, 
formed  into  a  teatudoy  and  advancing 
to  the  escalade  of  a  German  fortress. 

TETRACHOR'DON  (rrrpdpcop. 
Zov),  Literally,  having  four  strings, 
and  thus  producing  four  notes  (CapelL 
ix.  324.) ;  a  scale  comprising  two 
tones  and  a  half,  which  formed  the 
old  Greek  musical  system.  The  water 
organ  (kjfdroMhu)  is  termed  a  tetra- 


chord  by  Vitruvius  (x.  8.  2.),  when 
it  has  only  four  barrels. 

TETRADCROS  or  -ON  (jerfHk- 
9vpos  or  -Qp).  Literally,  of  four  hands' 
breadth ;  applied  to  bricks  (Vitruv. 
iii.  2.  3.)  ;  see  Later,  where  the 
comparative  sizes  of  ancient  bricks 
are  described  and  exemplified. 

TETRADRACH'MUM  (rerprf. 
ipaxfMif),  A  silver  piece  of  the 
Athenian  coinage,  containing  four 
drachms  (c&ticAiiue),  and  worth  some- 
thing less  than  3m.  3<L  of  our  money. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.   52.)    The  example  is 


from  an  original  drawn  one-third  less 
than  the  actual  size. 

TETRAPH'ORI  sc.  phaJangarii. 
Porters  who  carried  a  load  in  a  body 
of  four,  by  means  of  a  bearing  pole 
(phakmga).  Vitruv.  x.  3.  7.  See 
the  illustrations  m.  Phalanoa  and 
Phalanoarh,  where  the  operation  is 
performed  by  two  men,  and  by  eight, 
respectively. 

TETRASTY'LOS  (rrrpdirnXos). 
Having  four  columns  ;  either  sitoated 
in  a  straight  line  in  front  of  an  edi- 
fice (Vitruv.  iii.  8.  7.)»  or  at  the  four 
comers  of  a  square  in  the  interior 
(Id.  vL3.  1.,  and  wood-cut «.  Atrium, 
2.) ;  whence  tetraatylon,  as  a  substan- 
tive, is  used  to  designate  an  interior 
which  has  a  row  of  columns  disposed, 
like  a  peristyle  (peristyUtan),  round 
the  four  sides  of  a  square.  CapitoL 
Gord,  32.  Inscript  ap.  Grut  124.  1. 

TEXTOR,  TEXTRIX  (M»^»» 
h^danpM),  A  weaver,  male  and  female. 
(Mart  xii.  59.  Id.  iv.  19.)  The 
process  of  plain  weaving  was  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner.  The 
warp  («toiR€n,  tda\  which  consisted 
of  a  nomberof  strongly -twisted  threads 
or  **  yams,"  was  fastened  to  the  cross- 
bar (Jwgium)  forming  the  top  of  the 
loom  (wood-cat  «.  Tbla,  8.),  or  to 
4o  2 
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the  cloth   beam    (ingubulum),  as  in 
the  annexed  example.     A   stick  or 


reed  (arundo)  was  then  passed  in  and 
out  between  each  alternate  yam,  over 
one  and  under  the  other,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  needle  is  used  in  darn- 
ing, so  as  to  divide  the  whole  number 
of  yams  into  two  separate  parcels  — 
Mtamen  secemit  arundo.  All  the  threads 
of  one  parcel  were  then  passed  through 
a  set  of  loops  or  "  leashes "  (licia\ 
fiistened  on  to  a  rod  (liciatorittm),  cor- 
responding with  the  "  heddle  "  of  our 
weavers,  each  individual  thread  being 
passed  through  a  separate  loop,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving.  This  process 
of  putting  on  the  leashes  is  described 
by  the  expressions  licia  teUe  addere,  or 
subnectere.  The  ends  of  the  yams 
were  then  fixed  to  the  yam  beam 
{scapus),  if  there  was  one,  as  in  the 
wood-cut  8.  Tela,  1. ;  or  where  col- 
lected into  a  number  of  bundles,  to 
each  of  which  a  weight  (pondus)  was 
festened,  as  here  shown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  warp  steady  and 
extended  while  the  woof  was  driven 
home.  The  loom  being  thus  pre- 
pared, the  weaver  decussated  the  warp 
by  pulling  forwards  the  leash  rod, 
which  separated  one  alternate  set  of 
yams  from  the  other,  and  produced  a 
♦*  shed  "  or  •*  tram"  (trama),  that  is, 
an  opening  through  which  the  woof 
(aubtemen)  was  conveyed  across  the 
warp  by  the  instmmentality  of  a 
rod  like  a  large  netting-needle  {radius), 
or  by  a  shuttle  (alveoius).  The  cross- 
thread  of  the  woof  became  thus  inter- 


hiced  between  each  alternate  thread 
of  the  warp,  and  was  then  rendered 
tight  and  compact  by  driving  it  toge- 
ther with  a  flat  wooden  batten  {gpaiha ), 
or  by  the  teeth  of  a  comb  (peciem) 
inserted  between  the  yams,  and  pro- 
ducing the  same  effect  as  the  **  reed  " 
or  "  lay  *'  of  a  modem  weaver.  Ov. 
Met.  vl  55 — 58.  Schneider,  Index. 
R.  R.  Script  M.  Tela. 

TEXTRI'NA  (Urr^).  A  room 
for  weaving.    Vitro  v.  vL  4.  2. 

TEXTRPNUM.  Cic  Verr.  ii.  4. 
2.    Same  as  the  preceding. 

2.  (rauiHiyioy),  A  dockyard,  where 
ships  are  built  and  repaired.  Ennius 
ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  JJii.  xi.  326. 

THALAME'GUS(daXaMii7<(s).  A 
state  barge  used  by  the  kings  of 
Egypt  upon  the  Nile.  (Suet  Cos. 
52.)  It  was  fitted  up  with  great 
splendour,  containing  all  the  requi- 
sites for  a  party  of  pleasure,  and 
cabins  (thalami)  for  a  numerous  suite, 
from  which  it  received  the  above 
name,  as  well  as  the  Latin  para- 
phrase, navis  cubiadata  (Senec  Ben. 
viL  70.). 

THAL'AMnS(d(i;^a/ios).  A  word 
adopted  from  the  Greek,  and  bearing 
a  very  general  and  similar  significa- 
tion in  both  Unguages,  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  bedchamber 
(DoRMiTOBinx);  but  especially  the 
principal  one,  in  which  a  married 
couple  reposed  (wood-cut  <.  Domds, 
2.  p.  252.  g.) ;  a  dwelling-room 
(CubiculumX  especially  amongst  the 
inner  apartments  of  the  house;  or 
the  entire  dwelling-house  itsell  Virg. 
^n.  vL  623.  Vitrov.  vL  la  2.  Ov, 
Met.  ii.  738.  Virg.  JSn.  vi.  280. 

THALASSI'TES  (3aX«rir«Ti,i> 
Wine  sunk  under  the  sea  in  jars  to 
ripen  it  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  10)  ;  as 
opposed  to  oiNiaii  maris  expers  (Hor. 
SaL  ii.  8.  15.),  the  olrof  iiBdkaffoas 
of  the  Greeks. 

THEA'TRUM.  A  theatre,  for 
the  representation  of  dramatic  per- 
formances and  mimedc  exhibitioDi. 
The  earliest  theatres,  both  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  were  nothing  more  than 
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temporary  wooden  scaffoldings,  erected 
for  the  occasion,  and  afterwuds  polled 
down ;  but  subsequently  they  were 
constructed  in  stone  or  brick,  as  per- 
manent buildings,  and  with  a  consi- 
derable  display  of  architectural  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  decoration ;  alike 
in  both  countries  as  far  as  regards 
the  general  features  of  the  pUn,  but 
differing  materially  in  some  of  the 
internal  arrangements  and  distribution 
of  some  essential  parts. 

1.  The  Roman  theatre  was  usually 
built  upon  a  level  space  within  the 
town,  and  consisted  externally  of  a 
semicircular  elevation  at  one  end, 
comprising  one  or  more  stories  of 
arcades,  through  which  the  spectators 
entered,  and  passed  by  staircases 
constructed  within  them  to  a  number 
of  semicircular  tiers  of  seats  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  building,  which  were  en- 
closed by  the  external  wall  described, 
and  exhibited  by  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion, representing  the  circular  end  of 


the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  as  it  now 
exists  in  partial  ruins  at  Rome. 
Two  stories  only  remain,  the  lower 
one,  of  the  Doric  order,  partly  em- 
bedded in  the  soil  ;  over  this,  the 
Ionic  is  more  perfect ;  but  there  was 
originally  a  third  story,  of  the  Corin- 


(  thian  order,  which  has  entirely  disap- 
'  peared.  The  circular  line  of  Uie  plan 
is  distinctly  apparent  in  the  drawing ; 
as  well  as  the  columns  which  deco- 
rated each  story,  and  the  stonework 
of  the  arches  between  them,  which 
formed  so  many  open  arcades,  now 
filled  up  by  the  wall  and  windows  of 
modem  houses,  into  which  the  edifice 
has  been  transformed.  The  opposite 
extremity  of  the  building,  which 
contained  the  stage,  apartments  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  the  actors, 
and  conveniences  for  storing  the 
property,  &c,  was  flat,  forming,  as 
it  were,  a  chord  or  base  to  the  semi- 
circle, and  was  decorated  externally 
by  a  portico  (porticvs),  sometimes  of 
considerable  extent,  containing  nu- 
merous colonnades,  and  open  as  well 
as  covered  walks  and  corridors, 
which  formed  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  for  the  idle  and  fashionable 
loungers  of  the  city.  A  portion  of 
these  appurtenances,  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  give  an  accurate  notion  of 
the  entire  structure,  is  exhibited  by 
the  lowest  part  of  the  annexed  illus- 
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tration,  which  represents  the  ground- 
plan  of  Pompey's  Uieatre  at  Rome, 
from  the  marble  map  of  that  city, 
and  shows  the  portico  at  the  bottom 
marked  in  black  lines,  then  the 
walls  of  the  scene  and  stage,  and, 
beyond  them,  the  circular  seats  for 
the  spectators,  which  were  enclosed 
externally  by  a  wall  similar  to  that 
exhibited  in  the  preceding  iUostra- 
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tion.  The  interior  was  open  to  the 
sky,  having  no  roof,  and  consisted  of 
the  following  essential  parts,  distri- 
bated  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
annexed  illustration,  representing  the 
groond-plan  of  the  theatre  at  Herca- 


laneom,  which  is  constracted  npoo 
the  Roman  model.  The  body  of  the 
hoose  (cavea)  where  the  spectaton 
sat,  consists  of  a  number  of  semi- 
circalar  rows  of  seats,  formed  by 
deep  steps  (^gradus)  rising  in  concen- 


a 


a^'^ 


trie  lines  one  above  the  other,  which 
were  subdivided  horizontally  into 
tiers  (mteniana),  comprising  several 
rows  each,  by  broad  landing-places 
(prtBcinctioties,  A  A,  aa)  ;  and,  verti- 
cally, into  cuneiform  compartments 
{cunei,  BBBBB)bya  number  of  stair- 
cases (scaltgj  aaaaa),  down  which 
the  spectators  descended  to  the  row 
where  their  respective  places  were 
situated,  upon  entering  the  house 
through  the  open  door- ways  (vomito- 
ria,  bbhbb)  at  the  head  of  each 
staircase,  which  were  reached  by 
means  of  passages  and  covered  lob- 
bies constructed  in  the  shell  of  the 
building,  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  explauied  and  illustrated  by 
the  text  and  wood-cut  «.  Amphithb* 
ATRUM,  p.  29.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
eavea  was  the  orchestra  (c),  an  e: 


I  half  circle,  and  answering  in  use  and 
'  locality  to  our  pit^  for  it  contained 
I  the  seats  appropriated  to  the  magis- 
!  trates  and  persons  of  distinction ;  and 
i  was  not  used,  like  the  Greek  orches- 
:  tra,  for  a  chorus  and  musicians.     A 
little  in  advance  of  this  was  a  low 
wall,  pulpituM,  or  proaeemi  mi^ihim, 
c,  forming  the  fh>nt  of  the  stage 
(jfToacenium^  dd)  towards  the  spec- 
tators, and  separating  it  from    the 
orchestra.     At  the  back  of  the  atage, 
there  was  a  lofty  wall  of  brick  or 
masonry  (acena^  eee\  which  formed 
the   permanent   scene   of  the   the- 
atre, with    three    grand    entrances 
for   the   chief  aotora;   and  behind 
this,  the  apartments  ibr  the  actors 
and  property  (wmifeemMm,  s  s),  or 
what  we  call  tibe  part  *"  behind  the 
Hie  two  diviiioos  in  ad- 
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vancc  of  the  stage,  on  each  side  of  it, 
like  our  stage-boxes  (J/),  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  reserved  as  places 
of  honour  for  the  chief  magistrates 
of  Hcrculaneum,  for  they  have  each 
a  private  entrance  from  the  portico 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  by  a  sepa- 
rate staircase  (gg)  ;  but  they  consti- 
tute exceptional  varieties,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  had  a  permanent 
place  in  every  theatre. 

2.  (d^orpoF).  The  Greek  Theatre 
was  usually  formed  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  the  sloping  sides  of  which,  when 
cut  into  steps,  afforded  accommoda- 
tion for  the  spectators*  seats,  and  the 
level  beyond,  for  the  outbuildings 
required  for  the  stage,  scenes,  &c. 
In  such  cases,  the  entire  locality  was 
little  more  than  an  excavation,  like 
the  stadium,  described  at  p.  617., 
and  had  no  exterior ;  but  when  the 
nature  of  the  country  would  not 
afford  such  facilities,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  build  on  level  ground, 
the  external  construction  would 
present  features  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter to  those  described  under  the 
Roman  practice.  The  interior  con- 
tained all  the  parts  enumerated  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs,  disposed 
in  the  same  manner,  but  differing  in 
some  important  particulars,  as  re- 
spects the  uses  to  which  some  of 
them  were  applied,  and  the  plan 
upon  which  they  were  designed  ;  as 
will  be  understood  by  comparing  the 


^  •  ■   » ■  «  ■  > *■  • ,  t  « 

present  illustration,  representing  the 


ground-plan  of  the  great  theatre  at 
Pompeii,  which  is  constructed  upon 
the  Greek  model,  with  that  of  the 
Roman  theatre  last  inserted.  The 
part  where  the  spectators  sat  (icoiXov, 
caved)  is,  like  that,  open  to  the  sky, 
and  subdivided  in  a  similar  manner 
into  tiers  by  broad  landing-places 
(ZiiduiiaTOy  pr(ecinctiones)f  and  com- 
partments of  a  wedge-like  form  (a  a  a, 
KtpKl^fs,  cunet),  by  converging  lines 
of  staircases  (aaa^  KXlfuuctSf  scales) ; 
but  instead  of  being  semicircular,  it 
consisted  of  a  much  larger  segment 
of  a  circle,  and  thus  afforded  accom- 
modation for  a  greater  concourse  of 
visitors.  The  orchestra  (5px^<rrpa), 
in  like  manner,  was  much  deeper 
than  in  a  Roman  theatre,  and  was 
not  occupied  by  the  spectators,  but 
appropriated  solely  to  the  chorus, 
who  required  room  to  range  them- 
selves, and  perform  their  evolutions. 
In  the  centre  of  the  orchestra  stood 
the  altar  of  Bacchus  (b,  ^vfUKri,  thy- 
mele)y  which,  being  formed  of  wood, 
had  perished,  but  is  restored  in  the 
wood-cut,  to  show  its  situation.  The 
stage  and  its  adjuncts  (trpofficfivioy, 
pro9cenium)  was  divided  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Roman,  into  two  parts ; 
the  stage  itself,  fh>m  which  the 
actors  spoke  (6,  Koyuop,  hnplias, 
pvlpitum\  and  the  back  part,  with 
its  wall  or  permanent  scene  (c,  vienvii, 
8cena).  The  name  of  the  part  be- 
hind the  scenes,  corresponding  with 
the  Roman  poslscenium^  is  doubtful : 
some  antiquarians  think  that  it  was 
called  {nroiTKtiViov,  but  others  attribute 
that  term  to  the  low  wall  which  se- 
parates the  front  of  the  stage  from 
the  orchestra. 

3.  Tkeatrum  tectum.  A  covered 
theatre,  which  had  a  roof  over  head, 
like  the  Odeum  of  Pericles  at 
Athens ;  generally  used  as  a  concert- 
room.  (Stat  Sylv,  iii.  5.  91.  Inscript 
ap.  Orelli.  3294.)  The  smallest  of 
the  two  theatres  at  Pompeii  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  covered  thea- 
tre, fW>m  an  inscription  foand  in  it, 
in  commemoration  of  the  person  at 
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whose  expense  the  nwf  was  made. 
It  is  constructed  internally  upon  the 
same  plan  as  other  theatres  ;  but  as 
the  upper  part  has  fallen  into  decay, 
the  nature  of  the  roof  cannot  be  as- 
certained. 

THE'CA  iHicri).  A  case  to  put 
anything  in ;  applied  to  any  descrip- 
tion of  objects,  with  an  accompanying 
epithet  to  designate  the  article  in- 
tended ;  as,  theca  calamaria,  a  case 
for  pens  ;  theca  nummaria,  for  money, 
&c.     \\Tg.  Quint  Prop.   Varro. 

THECA'TUS.  Deposited  in  a 
case ;  applied  to  the  bow  (Sidon. 
Ep.  i.  2. ),  as  shown  in  the  wood-cut 

a.  CORYTUS. 

THERIS'TRUM  i^pitrrpoy  and 
dfpitrrpioy),  A  Greek  word  (Theocr. 
XV.  69.),  adopted 
into  the  Latin 
language  at  a  late 
period.  (TertuU. 
Pall.  4.  Hieron. 
il  in  Isai.  iii. 
23.)  In  both  lan- 
guages, the  pre- 
cise meaning  of 
the  term  is  somewhat  uncertain,  be- 
yond the  fact  that  it  denoted  some 
part  of  the  female  attire  which  was 
worn  in  summer  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun.  It  consisted  of  a 
square  piece  of  cloth  (pallium,  Isidor. 
On'g.  xix.  25.  6.) ;  and  probably  was 
used  as  a  covering  for  the  head,  like 
the  annexed  example,  from  a  bas- 
relief,  which  closely  resembles  in  its 
arrangement  the  manner  still  adopted 
by  the  female  peasantry  in  many 
parts  of  Italy,  who  cover  their  heads 
with  a  linen  cloth  in  summer  and  a 
woollen  one  in  winter;  the  summer 
cloth,  dtplarptoy,  is  moreover  opposed 
to  the  winter  one,  x**M<^Tp*ov. 

THER'M-ffi:  (dipfuu).  Literally, 
hot  springs  t  thence,  a  bath  of  hot 
water,  whether  warmed  by  natural 
or  artificial  heat  From  this,  the 
name  was  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  building  which  contained  a  set 
of  baths,  including  cold  as  well  as 
hot,  and  vapour  as  well  as  water 


baths;  such,  for  instance,  as  those 
bequeathed  by  Agrippa  to  the  Ro- 
man people,  of  which  the  noble 
edifice,  now  called  the  PaDtheon,  at 
Rome  formed  one  of  the  apartments. 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  19.  §  6.  Id. 
XXXV.  9.  Id.  xxxvi.  64.)  In  this 
general  sense,  the  name  is  conse- 
quently nothing  more  than  a  new 
term  for  Balinea  ;  under  which  the 
ancient  method  of  constructing  and 
arranging  a  bathing  establishment  is 
explained  and  illustrated. 

2.  But  after  the  age  of  Angustos, 
when  the  Romans  had  turned  their 
attention  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
laid  out  some  portion  of  the  tribatary 
wealth  collected  from  their  exten- 
sive dominions  in  the  embellishment 
of  their  capitol,  the  name  Thbrma 
was  appropriated  more  particalarly 
to  those  magnificent  establishments 
modelled  after  the  plan  of  a  Greek 
Gymnasium,  but  constructed  upon  t 
still  more  sumptuous  and  extensive 
scale,  which,  in  addition  to  conveni- 
ences for  all  kinds  of  bathing,  hot 
and  cold,  contained  rooms  for  intel- 
lectual conversation,  and  philoso- 
phical discussions,  libraries,  picture- 
galleries,  apartments  for  games  and 
exercises,  open  and  shaded  walks, 
covered  corridors,  and  porticos  for 
running,  leaping,  racing,  and  other 
gymnastics,  as  well  as  every  ap- 
purtenance which  could  conduce  to 
the  intellectual  or  physical  enjoy- 
ment of  a  wealthy  and  luxurious 
population.  Suet  CaL  37.  iVero,  IS. 
Mart  V.  44.  vil  32.  iiL  20.  25.  viu 
34.  ix.  76.  xil  83.  Capitol.  Chrd. 
32.  Eutrop.  viL  9.,  in  seven  of 
which  passages,  Therma  are  opposed 
to  Balnea,  Very  extensive  remains, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  three 
public  buidings  of  this  description, 
are  still  to  he  seen  in  Rome  ;  the 
themux  of  Titus  on  the  Esqniline 
(Suet  Tit  7.),  in  which  the  well- 
known  statue  of  Laocoon  was  Ibaod ; 
the  therma  of  Caracalla,  or  Anto- 
niamt,  on  the  Aventine  (Spart  Cora- 
call  9.  Eutn^  TiiL  IL),  in  which 
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were  found  the  statues  of  the  Farnese 
Hercules,  the  Flora  Farnese,  and 
the  group  of  Dirce,  tied  by  ZeUius 
and  Amphion  to  a  wild  boll,  all  pre- 
served in  the  Bourbon  Museum  at 
Naples  ;  and  the  themuB  of  Diocletian, 
covering  parts  of  both  the  Viminal 
and  Quirinal,  a  single  room  of  which 
was  converted  by  Michel  Angelo 
into  a  church,  Santa  Maria  degli 
Angeliy  the  largest,  after  St  Peter's, 
in  Rome.    The  annexed  illustration 


shows  the  ground-plan  of  the  themut 
of  Caracalla,  from  a  survey  made  by 
the  Italian  architect  Pardini,  with  a 
few  slight  alterations  in  the  restored 
portions,  adopted  in  conformity  with 
the  g3rmnasium  at  Ephesus,  of  which 
a«plaii  is  inserted  p.  324.,  and  which, 
by  comparison  with  the  present  one, 
will  testify  the  general  uniformity  of 
principle  existing  in  the  distribution 
and  design  of  Uiese  two  classes  of 
buildings.    The  dark  parts  exhibit 
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the  actual  remains ;  the  light  ones 
are  restorations,  but  sufficiently  au- 
thorised by  corresponding  portions 
still  existing,  as  will  readily  appear 
upon  an  accurate  inspection  of  the 
opposite  sides.  The  names  and  uses 
assigned  to  each  apartment,  or  divi- 
sion of  the  edifice,  must  be  under- 
stood as  being  to  a  certain  extent 
uncertain  and  conjectural,  excepting 
where  the  traces  left  in  the  ruins  are 


sufficient  to  demonstrate  of  them- 
selves the  original  intention ;  but 
still  by  affixing  names  to  them,  the 
object  will  be  served  of  conveying 
to  the  reader,  in  a  concise  form,  a 
clear  and  distinct  notion  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  these  edifices,  and  of  the 
number,  variety,  and  general  dispo- 
sition of  the  dependencies  contained 
in  them ;  for  the  thermn  of  Diode- 
tian,  though  built  upon  a  still  larger 
4  P 
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scale,  arc  laid  oat  upon  a  plan  ex- 
actly similar  in  all  their  essential 
parts. 

A  A.  A  colonnade  fronting  the 
street,  annexed  to  the  original  build- 
ing by  Ileliogabalus  in  part,  and 
completed  by  Alexander  Severus. 
(Lamprid.  Ildiog.  17.  Id.  Alex.  Sev. 
25. )  The  range  of  small  apartments 
behind  this  colonnade  are  supposed 
to  have  been  separate  bathing-rooms, 
with  an  undressing- room  {ajnulyte- 
rium)  attached  to  each  for  the  use  of 
persons  who  did  not  wish  to  bathe 
in  public.  B.  The  entrance,  ccc. 
Three  single  corridors  round  the 
central  pile  of  buildings,  with  a 
double  one  dd  on  the  south-west, 
restored  in  conformity  with  the  gym- 
nasium at  Ephesus:  although  no 
traces  of  these  are  left,  there  would 
clearly  be  a  vacant  space  on  the 
ground-plan  without  them,  which 
requires  to  be  filled  up.  ee.  Exe- 
drcRt  for  philosophers  and  literary 
characters  to  sit  and  converse  in, 
constnicted  with  a  semicircular  ab- 
sis,  remaining  on  the  left  side,  round 
which  the  seats  were  ranged,  ff. 
Corridors,  like  the  Greek  xysti,  in 
front  of  the  exercising -grounds,  and 
having  a  sepanite  apartment  at  each 
end,  which  probably  served  for  some 
of  the  games  or  exercises  adopted 
from  the  Greeks.  guog.  Open 
walks  (hyptPthrrr  amhulationes),  plant- 
ed with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  laid 
out  with  vacant  spots  between,  for 
active  exercises,  h.  The  stadium, 
with  seats  round,  for  spectators  to 
view  the  racing  and  other  exercises 
performed  in  it;  hence  also  termed 
theatridium.  The  works  at  the  back 
of  this  contain  the  water-tanks,  and 
furnaces  below  them,  which  heated 
the  water  for  the  baths  to  a  certain 
temperature,  before  it  was  conveyed 
by  pipes  into  the  coppers  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  bath-rooms ;  with 
I,  the  general  reservoir  (castellvm), 
and  J,  a  portion  of  the  aqueduct  which 
supplied  it.  For  the  other  apart- 
ments at  this  extremity  of  the  stnxc- 


I  ture,  KR,  LL,  MM,  no  special  use  can 
be  authoritatively  assignecl,  beyond 
the  inference  drawn  from  their  loca- 
lity   near    the    exercising-grounds, 
j  that  they  were  probably  intended  for 
some  purpose  connected  with  bodily 
I  activity.     The  central  pile  of  build- 
ing   contained    the    bathing-apart- 
'  meuts,  some  of  which  still  retain  suf- 
ficient traces   for   their   uses   to  be 
attributed  with  confidence,     n.  Aa- 
tatio^  a  large  swimming-bath,  flanked 
I  by  a  suite  of  rooms  on  each  side, 
I  which  served    as    undressinfr-rooms 
j  {apo(lyteria\  and  chambers   for  the 
I  slaves  {capmrii)^  who  took  charge  of 
I  the  clothes  while  their  owners  were 
bathing  :    the   inferiority   of  fittings 
and   decoration  in  these  rooms  indi- 
!  cate  that  they  were  intended  for  me- 
:  nials.     o.  The   caldarium,  with   four 
'  baths  (1,  2,  3,  4)  for  warm  water  (o/- 
I  vei)  in  each  of  its  angles,  and  a  fabritm 
!  (5,  6)  on  each  flank.     The  steps  still 
I  remain    which    conducted    into    the 
baths,  and  part  of  a   pipe  through 
which  the  water  was  introduced  into 
I  one  of  them ;  the  roof  over  the  cen- 
tral part,  as  well  as  that  of  the  prece- 
'  ding  one  (n),  was  supported   upon 
eight  immense  columns.     The  apart- 
ments further  on  beyond  these,  which 
are  too  much  dilapidated  to  be  re- 
stored with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
contained  the  hiconicum,  or  vapour- 
bath,  for   which   the   circular  room 
(p)  has  every  appearance  of  having 
served,      qq  are    ascertained,  fh>m 
remaining    vestiges,    to    have    been 
cisterns  for  water    near    the    bath- 
rooms, and  filled  from  the  tanks  at 
the  further  end  of  the  edifice.     The 
two  spacious  apartments   rr,  within 
the  lateral  corridors  on  each  fiaok, 
were  covered  rooms  for  exercise  in 
bad  weather ;  and  seem  well  adapted 
for  the  game  of  ball  (sp/ueriataia),  to 
which  tiie  Romans  were  much  ad- 
dicted.    The  remaining  ones  on  the 
Airther  side,  under  the  doable  por- 
tico,  8  8,  were   two   oold    planing 
baths  (baptuieria),  with  an  oUing- 
Toom  {eUBothmPH^  tt),  and  a  cold 
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chamber  (Jrigidarium,  uu)  od  each 
side.  The  whole  exterior  occupies 
one  mile  in  circuit ;  and  the  central 
pile  had  an  upper  story,  traces  of 
which  remain,  where  the  libraries 
and  picture-gsilleries  were  probably 
situated. 

THERMOP(yLIUM  (aep/unnS- 
Xiov).  A  shop  in  which  warm  drinks 
(calida)  were  sold  (Plant.  Trin.  iv. 
3.  6.  Id.  Rud.  ii.  6.  45.),  like  the 
caf^  of  modem  Europe. 

THER'MUL^  Diminutive  of 
Therms;  the  diminutive,  however, 
not  bearing  a  sense  of  inferiority  or 
disparagement,  but,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  intended  to  convey  a  notion 
of  extreme  perfection. 

THOL'US  (ddAoj).  A  cupola  or 
dome  for  roofing  over  any  circular 
building  (Vitruv.  iv.  8.  7.  Ov.  Fast 
vi.  282.) ;  applied  both  to  the  interior, 
or  ceiling  formed  within  it  (Ov.  Fast. 
vi.  296.  Virg.  jEn.  ix.  408.),  and  to 
the  exterior,  or  outside  roof.  (Mart, 
ii.   59.)      The    illustration,  fi^om    a 


are  opposed  to  each  other  in  a  passage 
of  Livy  (xlii.  61.),  hricte  thoracesque^ 
where  the  lorica  is  a  corselet  of  lea- 
ther, the  thorax  a  cuirass  of  metal 

2.  (irpoTOfi^).  A  portrait  in  mar- 
ble, bronze,  or  other  material,  repre- 
senting the  person  as  far  as  the  breast 
only,  which  we  call  a  bust.  (Tre- 
bell.  Claud.  Goth.  2.  Vitruv.  Ciwi- 
pend.  2. )    The  example,  from  a  bas- 


medal  of  Nero,  establishes  the  genu- 
ine meaning  of  the  term ;  for  it  re- 
presents the  ^eat  market  for  ready- 
dressed  provisions  (macdlum  mag^ 
fium),  which,  we  learn  from  Varro 
{ap.  Non.  p.  448.),  was  covered  by  a 
cupola  {iholum  nutcelli),  as  here  repre- 
sented. 

THORACA'TUS  i^t»paK6<t>opos). 
Wearing  a  thorax,  or  cuirass.  Plln. 
H.N.  xxxvii.  37. 

THORAX  (di^).  Properly,  a 
Greek  word,  which  corresponds  with 
the  Latin  one  Lobica  ;  bat  the  two 


relief,  represents  an  artist  in  the  act 
of  modelling  a  thorax,  cither  in  wax 
or  clay,  as  testified  by  the  modelling 
stick  which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand, 
and  probably  one  of  those  small  busts 
which  the  Romans  used  to  preserve 
in  their  houses  as  &mily  portraits, 
under  the  title  of  ancestral  images 
(imagines  majorum).  It  is  to  the 
above  custom,  that  the  first  design  of 
making  busts,  as  a  particular  style  in 
art,  is  to  be  referred,  the  encourage- 
ment subsequently  given  to  it  pro- 
ceeding from  the  advantage  it  af- 
forded to  persons  of  small  means, 
who  could  not  afiford  the  expense  of 
a  full-length  statue.  This  will  ac- 
count for  the  circumstance,  otherwise 
singular,  that  the  ancient  name  for  a 
bust  is  only  met  with  in  late  writings ; 
for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  early  works  of  Greek  art,  so 
commonly  classed  under  the  name  of 
busts  in  our  museums,  were  termed 
Herma  by  the  ancients;  and  that 
they  were  not  busts  in  reality,  bat 
only  heads  without  shoulders,  in- 
tended to  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  a 
sqaare  post,  the  pedestals  on  which 
4  p  2 
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they  are  now  seen    being    entirely 
modem. 

THRAX,  THRJEX,  or  THREX. 
A  Thracian  gladiator  (Senec  Q.  N. 
iv.  1. ) ;  so  termed  because  he  em- 
ployed the  same  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments as  the  natives  of  Thrace  ;  yiz. 
a  knife  with  a  carved  blade  and 
sharp  point  (sicd),  and  the  small 
Thracian  shield  (Festos,  «.t;.)>  which 


was  square  in  outline,  but  convex  in 
surface,  as  exhibited  by  the  illustra- 
tions, both  from  devices  on  terra- 
cotta lamps.  When  fighting,  he 
often  received  his  opponent  in  a 
crouching    or    kneeling   posture,  as 


here  shown,  which  aptly  illustrates 
and  explains  the  allusion  of  Seneca 
(/.c),  ^ho  designates  a  person  of 
lowly  stature  by  assimilating  him  to 
the  figure  of  a  Thracian  gladiator 
awaiting  the  attack. 

THRON'US  idp6vot).     A  throne 
(Plin.   H.N.   XXXV.   36.  §2.   Auct. 


PervigiL  Ven.  7. )  ;  only  an  adopted 
form  of  the  Greek  word,  for  which 
the  pure  Latin  term  is  Solium. 

THY' AS  or  THY'lAS  (^Woi  or 
huiis).  A  bacchante  (Ov.  Fast  vL 
514.  CatulL  64.  392.  Virg.  ^n,  iv. 
302. ) ;  a  Greek  form  adopted  by  the 
poets ;  same  as  Baocha. 

THYM'ELE  or  THYM'ELA 
{bviuKfi).  Properly,  a  Greek  word, 
meaning  literally  a  place  for  sacrifice, 
such  as  a  temple  or  an  altar;  but 
expressly  used  to  designate  the  altar 
of  Bacchus  in  a  Greek  theatre,  which 
was  a  square  pUtform,  with  steps  op 
to  it,  situated  m  the  centre  of  the  or- 
chestra (see  the  ground-plan  #.  Thb- 
ATBUM.  2.,  on  which  it  is  marked  b.). 
It  was  used  for  various  purposes  ;  to 
serve  as  an  altar,  to  represent  a  fune- 
real monument,  or  any  similar  object 
required  in  the  representation  of  the 
piece  ;  to  conceal  the  prompter,  who 
was  placed  immediately  behind  it, 
while  the  pipe-player  (tilncen\  and 
occasionally  the  leader  of  the 
chorus,  took  their  station  npon  it 
In  a  Roman  theatre  there  was  no 
diymde,  because  their  orchestra  wis 
entirely  appropriated  to  the  accom- 
modation of  spectators,  like  our  pit 

THYMEI/ICI  (dv/ifXiicoO.  The 
chorus  of  a  Greek  theatre,  or  the 
musicians  who  sung  and  played  npon 
and  around  the  altar  of  Baochos  (tk^ 
mele)  in  the  orchestra ;  as  opposed  to 
Mcemici  (ffKfiyueol%  the  regular  actors, 
who  performed  upon  the  stage.  Vi- 
i  truv.  ▼.  7.  2.  Isidor.  Orig.  xviii.  47. 

THYRCMA  (d^Spii^).  The 
Greek  name  for  an  entrance-door  or 
door-way.  (Vitruv.  iv.  6.  1.)  See 
Janua. 

THYR'SIGER.  Carrying  the 
thyrgua;  an  epithet  descnptive  of 
Bacchus  and  his  followers  (Senec 
Med.  110.  Id.  Hipp.  753.),  who  cai^ 
ried  that  instrument  on  their  shoul- 
ders, when  engaged  in  oelebrating 
the  Bacchanalian  rites,  in  the  man- 
ner exhibited  by  the  figure  sutQcined, 
which  is  copied  fW«i  a  painting 
at  Pompeii,  reprasenting  sereral  of 
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the  usages  connected  with  a  sacrifice 


to  Bacchus. 

THYRSIT'ENENS.  ( Anthol. 
Lat  i.  p.  11.  Burm.)  Same  as  the 
preceding. 

THYR'SUS  (Upaos),  A  thyrsus; 
that  is,  a  long  pole,  with  an  orna- 
mental head,  formed  by  a  fir  cone,  or 
^y  ivy»  or  vine-leaves,  which  was 
carried  by  Bacchus  and  his  votaries 
at  the  celebration  of  their  rites  (Hor. 
0(L  iL  19.  8.  Stat  Theb,  ix.  614.), 
and  originally  consisted  of  a  spear, 
with  its  point  concealed  bv  the  above 
device.  (Macrob.  Sat,  l  19.  Sen. 
Here,  Fur.  904.)  The  illustration 
shows  the  three  wajrs  of  decorating 
the  head  of  a  thyrsus  just  described ; 


with  ivy  leaves  on  the  left,  vine-leaves 
on  the  right,  and  by  a  fir  cone  in  the 
centre,  all  from  Pompeian  paintings ; 
but  the  complete  instrument,  with  its 
shaft,  is  exhibited  by  the  preceding 
wood-cut 

TIA'RA  or  -AS  (ridpa  or  -o$). 
The  tiara ;  a  cap  or  fez,  which 
formed  the  national  head-covering  of 
the  Parthians,  Armenians,  Persians, 
and    inhabitants    generally    of    the 


north  western  districts  of  Asia.  It 
consisted  of  a  small  skull-cap,  made 
of  cotton,  and 
without  stiffen- 
ing, which  was 
placed  on  the 
top  of  the  head, 
80  as  to  leave 
the  front  hair 
over  the  fore- 
head uncover- 
ed, and  kept 
from  falling  off  b^  a  narrow  band 
tied  round  the  occiput  (Hieron.  Ep. 
64.  n.  12.  Val.  Flacc  vi.  700.),  pre- 
cisely as  shown  by  the  annex^  ex- 
ample, from  a  bas-relief  of  Persepo- 
litan  sculpture. 

2.  Tiara  recta.  An  upright  tiara, 
the  use  of  which  was  confined  to 
kings  only  of 
those  nations 
mentioned  in 
the  last  para- 
graph (Senec. 
Ben,  vi.  31.); 
and  which,  in- 
stead of  being 
soft  and  flex- 
ible, like  that  worn  by  the  other 
classes,  was  stiffened,  so  as  to  stand 
up  like  the  crown  of  a  hat,  above  the 
head,  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
example,  representing  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia,  fh>m  a  Syrian  medi£ 
In  the  Persian  language,  it  was  called 
cidaris. 

3.  Tiara  Phrygia,  The  Phrygian 
tiara  (Juv.  vi.  516.  Virg.  J?«.  vii. 
254.);  a  term 
used  by  the 
Roman  poets, 
instead  of  mi- 
tra,  to  desig- 
nate the  long 
flexible  cap,  or 
Phrygian  bon- 
net, as  we  call 
it,  which  was 
tied  under  the 
chin  by  lappets  (redhmicula)  covering 
the  side  of  the  cheeks  (Juv.  /.  e. ),  as 
in  the   annexed   example,    from    a 
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Pompeian  painting,  representing  Pa- 
ris, the  Phrygian  shepherd. 

TFBIA  (oiJArfj).  The  name  given 
to  several  different  wind-instruments 
in  very  common  use  amongst  the  an- 
cients, made  of  reed,  cane,  box-wood, 
horn,  metal,  and  the  tibia  or  shin-bone 
of  some  birds  and  animals,  whence  the 
name  origmated;  all,  however,  be- 
longing to  a  similar  class,  character- 
ised by  having  holes  or  stops  for  the 
fingers,  and  being  sounded  by  a 
mouth-piece  inserted  between  the 
lips. 

1.  (/jiSvavKos).  One  of  the  earli- 
est  and  simplest  forms  of  the   tibia 

consisted      of  ^ 

a  small   box- 
wood       pipe, 

something  like  the  modern  flageolet, 
and  precisely  similar  to  the  instru- 
ment still  used  by  the  shepherds,  or 
*^  pifferari,**  of  the  mountains  near 
Rome ;  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  statue  representing  a 
Faun.  In  this  form,  it  was  also  ex- 
pressly designated  by  the  Greek  name 
monaulos.     (Mart.  xiv.  64. ) 

2.  Tibia  gingrina  (yiyyp^^)-  A 
very  small  and  simple  pipe,  made  out 
of  a  fine  quality  of  reed,  and  produ- 
cing a  shrill  and  plaintive  note,  like 


from    a    bas-relief   in    the   Vatican, 
which  represents  a  number  of  genii 


EOC 


I  engaged  in  Bacchic  festivities.  It 
I  was  said  to  be  invented  by  Midas 
(Plin.  H,  N.  vii.  57.),  and  was  attri- 
buted to  the  satyrs  and  followers  of 
Bacchus.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  xi.  737. 
4.  Tibia  vasca.  Supposed  to  have 
been  a  pipe  of  similar  character  to 
the  last,  but  of  a  more  simple  and 
less  powerful  kind,  which  was  em- 
ploy^l  for  beginners  to  practise  upon, 
the  form  of  the  mouth-piece  facilitating 
the  production  and  modulation  of  the 
tones  ;  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
thought  that  the  name  of  vanca,  meaning 
literally  light  or  inferior,  was  attributed 
to  it  (&>lin.  5.  Salmas.  ad  Vopisc. 
Carin,  19.  Gloss.  Philox.)  If  this  no- 
tion be  correct,  an  example  is  afforded 


that  of  our  fife,  which  was  much 
used  in  Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  (So- 
lin.  V.  Festus,  s.  v.  Athen.  iv.  76.) 
Several  specimens  have  been  found  in 
the  tombs  of  Egypt,  varying  in  lengtli 
from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  ;  one  of 
which,  nine  inches  long,  is  shown  by 
the  annexed  wood-cut,  from  Salt*s 
collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

3.  Tibia  obliqua  (irXaylavKos).  A 
pipe  something  like  our  boMoon,  with 
a  mouth-piece  inserted  on  the  side  of 
the  tube,  and  when  played,  held  in 
an  oblique  position,  so  that  the  top 
part  came  against  the  right  ear  {per 
obliquum  calamum  ad  aurem  porrectum 
dextram,  Apul.  Met,  xi.  p.  245.),  as 
exhibited   by  the  annexed  example, 


by  the  annexed  figure,  representiiig  a 
terminal  statue  of  Pan  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  mouth-piece  is  fixed 
on  like  the  last  specimen,  bat  the  pipe 
is  smaller,  and  eonfists  of  a  simple 
reed  or  cane ;  but  the  ri|^t  arm  and 
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lower  portion  of  the  pipe  are  modem  j 
restorations. 

5.  Tibia  hnga.  The  long  pipe  ' 
-which  was  employed  in  religions  ce*  ! 
remonics,  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  I 
sacrifice,  to  emit  a  loud  and  solemn  , 
strain  durinp^  lihation.  (Marios  Vic-  : 
torin.   i.   2478.)     The   illustration  is 


t^ 


-O 


from  a  has-relief  pnhlished  by  Casali 
{Splend.  Urb.  Rom.  iii.  1.)^  represent- 
mg  a  sacrifice,  in  which  four  figures 
are  introduced  with  the  same  instm- 
ments,  all  of  which  are  nearly  as  long 
as  the  height  of  the  performers. 

6.  Tibia  cvrua  (l\v/<oj).  The  I 
Phrygian  pipe  (Athen.  iv.  79.);  espe-  ' 
cially  employed  in  the  ceremonials  of  , 
Cybele.  (Pollux,  iv.  74.)  The 
tube  was  made  of  box-wood,  with  a  , 
bent  end,  like  a  horn,  affixed  to  its  * 
further  extremity  (Pollux,  /.c),  as  I 
shown  by  the  annexed  example,  from 


and  not,  like  the  last  example, 
branching  from  a  common  stem. 
The  specimen  introduced  is  from  a 
marble  bas-relief  of  the  Villa  Mattei. 


in  which  they  are  held  by  a  muse. 
The  Hecyra  of  Terence  was  accom- 
panied by  pipes  of  this  description, 
as  we  learn  from  the  notice  prefixed 
to  the  play  ;  —  modos  fecit  Flaccus 
Claudi,  tibiis  paribus. 

8.  Tibia:  impares.  A  pair  of  un- 
equal pipes  played  by  a  single  per- 
former, but  each  of  which  had  a  dif- 
ferent pitch,  or  produced  a  different 
sound,  the  one  base  and  the  other 
treble,  believed  to  result  from  in- 
equality in  the  relative  length  of  each 
pipe,  and  of  the  intervals  between 
the  stops,  as  the  figures  in  the  an- 
nexed wood-cut,  also  from  a  bas-re- 
lief, seem  to  indicate.  The  Phormio 
of  Terence  was  accompanied  by  pipes 


-S) 


da 
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a  Roman  bas-relief ;  whence  it  is 
termed  curva  (Virg.  jEn,  xi.  737. 
Tibull,  ii.  1.  86.),  or  tibia  adunco  cor- 
nu.  (Ov.  Met,  iii.  533.)  But  it 
was  often  made  with  a  double  branch 
proceeding  from  the  same  stem,  as 
exhibited  by  the  annexed  figure,  also 


'-'-— 'J— -J    ^ 

of  this  kind,  as  mentioned  by  the  no- 
tice prefixed  to  the  play;  —  jnodos 
fecit  Flaccus  Ciaudi,  tibiis  imparibus. 
9.  Tibia  dextra  (ad\6s  dy^^ibs). 
That  one  of  a  pair  of  pipes  which 
was  held  in  the  right  hand  when  play- 


from  a  bas-relief;  and  the  strain 
emitted  by  it  is,  in  consequence,  de- 
scribed by  the  epithet  biforis  (Virg. 
^n.  ix.  618.  biforem  dat  tibia  cantvm; 
Stat  Theb.  iv.  668.  biforem  tumul- 
turn). 

7.  TWa  pares  (ft ^).  A  pair  of 
pipes,  of  equal  length  and  bore,  both 
of  which  produced  the  same  tone,  viz. 
both  base  or  both  treble  ;  inflated 
also  toother  by  one  mosicjan,  though 
each  pipe  was  a  separate  instmment. 


ing  (Festns,  s.  v.),  as  shown  by  the 
annexed  figure,  Arom  a  painting  at 
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Hercalaoeam.  It  was  made  fVom 
the  upper  part  of  the  reed  or  cane 
(Theophrast.  H.  P,  iv.  12.  Plin. 
H,N.  xvl  66.),  and  produced  the 
deep  or  base  notes  {gravi  bombo,  Apul. 
Flor.  1.  3.  2.),  whence  it  is  termed 
the  "manly  pipe"  by  Herodotus  (i. 
17.)  The  eonuch  of  Terence  was 
accompanied  by  a  pair  of  base  pipes 
— tibiis  duabus  dextris ;  the  Andria 
by  a  double  set  of  pipes,  one  pair  of 
which  were  both  base,  the  other  both 
treble — tibiis  paribus  dextris  et  sinis- 
tris. 

10.  Tibia  sinistra  or  lava  {wi\6s 
yvyautfiXos),  That  one  of  a  pair  of 
pipes  which  was  held  in  the  left  hand, 
as  shown  by  the  last  illustration.  It 
was  made  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
reed  or  cane  near  the  roots  (Theo- 
phrast. H.P.  iv.  12.  Plin.  H,  N.  xvi. 
66.),  and  produced  the  sharp  or  treble 
notes  (acuto  tinnitu,  ApuL  Flor.  i.  3. 
2.);  whence  it  is  termed  the  "wo- 
manly pipe"  by  Herodotus  (i.  17.). 

11.  Tibia  incentiva.  The  leading, 
or  base  pipe  ;  another  name  for  tibia 
dextra  (Varro,  R.  R.  i.  2.  15.),  be- 
cause  the  right-hand  pipe  was  the 
one  which  commenced  the  strain. 

12.  Tibia  succentiva.  The  second, 
or  treble  pipe ;  another  name  for 
tibia  sinistra  (Varro,  R,  R,  i.  2.  15.), 
because  the  strain,  just  commenced 
by  the  base,  was  taken  up  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  treble,  or  left-hand 
pipe. 

13.  Tibiee  Sarrana.  A  pair  of 
pipes,  of  equal  length  and  bore,  like 
the  tibia  pares^  so  that  both  of  them 
were  attuned  to  the  same  pitch. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  ix.  618.)  The 
Adelphi  of  Terence  was  accompanied 
by  this  instrument,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  received  its  designation  from 
Sarra,  the  ancient  name  for  Tyre; 
but  nothing  really  authentic  is  known 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  name,  nor 
of  the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
instrument 

14.  Tibia  milvina.  Pipes  which 
emitted  a  peculiarly  sharp  and  shrill 
tone (Solin.  5.  Festns,  t.  v.);  the  fbrm 


and  distinctive  characteristics  of  which 
are  not  otherwise  ascertained. 

TIBIA'LE  (ir(pucmtjds).  A  leg^n 
or  long  gaiter,  which  went  round  the 
shin  Xiibia)  from  the 
knee  to  the  ankle  ;  not 
commonly  worn  by  the 
Romans,  but  occasion- 
ally adopted  under  the 
Empire  by  persons  of 
delicate  constitution  like 
Augustus  (Suet  Aug. 
82.) ;  or  by  those  whose 
employments  rendered  such  a  protec- 
tion advantageous,  such  as  soldien 
(Paul.  Dig.  49.  16.  14.) ;  or  hy  hunts- 
men, for  which  usage  the  illustration 
a£fords  an  authority,  being  worn  by 
a  horseman  in  a  noman  bas-reliet 
at  a  hunt  of  wild  beasts. 

TIBFCEN  (ai,\rrrfis).  A  musician 
who  plays  on  the  pipes  (tibia).  The 
pipers  formed  a  corporation  at  Rome 
(Inscript.  ap.  Grut  175.  10.  Val. 
Max.  ii.  5.  4.),  where  they  were 
held  in  estimation  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  6. 
57.),    and  extensively   employed   in 


religious  festivals  and  solemnities 
(Ov.lc.  Cic.  Agr.  u.  34.  Plin.  H.N. 
xxviiL  3.),  at  funerals  (Id.  z.  60.)b 
and  on  the  stage.  (Hor.  A.  P.  215. 
The  illustration,  fh>m  a  painting  at 
Pompeii,  represents  a  piper  at  the 
theatre,  sitting  npon  the  raised  altar 
(Jlhymtie)  in  the  orehettn,  beating 
time  wiUi  his  left  fbot,  and  draped  in 
the  long  vest,  as  described  by  Horace 
He.) 
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TIBFCINA  iad\7irpis),     A  female 
player  on  the  pipes  {ttbiiB),  as  repre- 


sented by  the  annexed  figure  from 
a  painting  of  Herculaueum.  (Mart 
xi?.  64.)  These  were  generally  girls 
who  went  about  playing  for  hire  at 
dinner  parties  and  festive  entertain- 
ments. Plant  AuL  ii.  4.  2.  Most  iv. 
3.  2.  Sticfu  ii.  3.  56. 

TIGILLUM.     Diminutive   of 

TiGNUM. 

T  I G  N  A'  R  I  U  S  sc  faber.     A 
timber  worker ;  meaning  strictly  one 
who    hews    and    puts    together  the 
timbers  and  beams  (tigna)  of  a  roof 
(Cic.  Brut  73.);   this  constituted  a 
trade  by  itself  amongst  the  Romans, 
whose  members  were  associated  in  a 
distinct  corporation.      (Inscript  ap. 
Grut  360.  2.)    But  in  the  language  | 
of  the  law  books  the  term  was  applied 
in  a  more  general  signification,  like 
our  builder,  and  included  all  those  | 
who  were  engaged  in  any  description  . 
of  building  operations.     Cigus.  Dig.  i 
50.  16.  235. 

TIGNUM.     Generally,  a  beam  or  I 
timber  for  building ;  but  the]  term  is  I 
more  specially  used  to  designate  the  ,' 
liebeams  in  the  timber  work  of  a  roof 
( Vitruv.  iv.  2.  1.)  ;  which  are  placed 
across  the  architrave  or  main  beam 
(trabs);    as   shown   by  the   plan  t. 
Materiatio,    on    which    they    are 
marked    ddddd.      These    form  the 
principal  beams  of  the  sofBt  in  the 
interior  of  a  building ;  and  in  stone 
edifices  of  the  Doric  order,  their  ex- 
tremities are  represented  externally 
by  the  triglyphs;  but  in  Ionic  and 


Corinthian  elevations,  they  are  not 
accounted  for  externally,  being  en- 
tirely concealed  by  the  slabs  of  the 
continuous  frieze  (zophorus)  which 
covers  them. 

TINA.  A  vessel  in  which  wine 
was  brought  into  the  eating-room  in 
early  times.  (Varro,  ap.  Non.  t.  ». 
p.  544. )  Nothing  is  known  respect- 
ing its  peculiar  properties;  but  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  of  considerable 
size,  since  Varro  speaks  of  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  skin  (uter);  and  No- 
nius associates  it  with  the  cask  (cupa). 
The  modem  Italians  retain  the  woM 
in  nearly  its  old  form,  t7  tino,  and  use 
it  to  designate  the  vat  in  which 
grapes  are  trod  out  at  the  vintage. 

TINTINNABULA'TUS.  Carry- 
ing a  bell,  especially  with  reference 
to  animals  (Sidon.  Ep.  ii.  2.),  round 
whose  necks  they  were  attached 
amongst  the  ancients  for  the  same 


purposes  as  amongst  ourselves.     The 
example  is  from  a  small  bronze  cast 
TINTINNA'BDLUM  (icc6««ir).  A 
fteU  (Plant  Trin,  iv.  2.  162.);  made 
in  similar  shapes,  and  used  for  much 


the  same  purposes  as  at  the  present 
day;  viz.,  at  the  door  of  a  house 
(Suet  Aug,  91.  Compare  Sen.  iro. 
iii.  35.),  for  calling  the  servants;  at 
the  baths,  to  give  notice  when  the 
water  wis  ready  (Mart  xiv.  163.) ; 
4Q 
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at  the  sacrifice  (Plant  PsewL  i.  3. 
112.);  and  for  f^tening  round  the 
necks  of  animals,  both  as  an  object  of 
ornament  and  use.  The  illustration 
represents  five  bells  of  different  forms 
from  ancient  originals ;  the  two  on 
the  left  side  at  the  top  are  common 
sheep-bells ;  the  two  below  them, 
attached  to  a  flat  band,  were  used  for 
a  horse's  breast-belt ;  the  other  two 
are  hand-bells  of  a  larger  description. 

TINTINNA'CULUS.  One  who 
makes  another's  ears  tingle  (Plant. 
True.  iv.  3.  8.);  a  nickname  given  to 
the  LoRARius,  in  allusion  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  blows  dealt  upon  the 
slave  whom  he  punished. 

TIT'ULDS.  A  placard  or  board 
attached  to  a  long  pole,  and  carried 
by  the  soldiery 
in  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, to  re- 
cord the  num- 
ber of  prisoners, 
amount  of  booty, 
and  names  of  the 
towns  or  coun- 
tries captured ; 
all  which  details 
were  inscribed 
upon  it  in  large 
characters,  for 
the  information  of  the  populace.  (Ov. 
Trist  iv.  2.  20.)  The  illustration 
represents  one  of  the  boards  carried 
at  the  triumph  of  the  Emperor  Titus, 
after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  from 
the  arch  erected  in  commemoration 
of  that  event. 

2.  The  title  or  lettering-piece  of  a 
book  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  13.  3.  Senec. 
Tranq,  9.)  Same  as  Index,  under 
which  term  the  object  is  explained 
and  illustrated. 

3.  A  notice  or  bill  put  up  against  a 
house  to  announce  that  it  was  to  be 
let  or  sold  (Plin.  Ep.  vii.  27.  7.); 
hence  the  expression  mittere  lores  sub 
titulo  (Ov.  Rem,  302.  Compare  Ti- 
bull.  ii.  4.  54.)  means  to  advertise  a 
house  for  sale.  The  notice  of  sale 
declared  the  price  and  particulars 
(Plin.  Ac);  the  form  for  letting  was 


comprised  in  the  words  Est  Iav 
CANDA,  which  is  commonly  retained 
at  the  present  day  in  modem  Rome. 

4.  An  epitaph  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  10. 
3.)  ;  and  any  kind  of  inscription 
upon  monuments,  buildings,  ves- 
sels, he. 

TOG' A  {TtiUvva),  A  toga  ;  the 
principal  outer  garment  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  formed  the  distinctive 
national  costume  of  that  people,  as 
the  pallium  did  of  the  Greeks.  It 
was  usually  made  of  white  wool,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  of  private  mourning, 
or  amongst  the  very  poorest  classes, 
who  could  not  afford  the  expense  of 
frequent  cleaning;  in  both  which 
cases  dark  wool  of  the  natural  colour 
was  employed. 

As  the  size  and  manner  of  a^jnstr 
ing  this  garment  was  not  always  the 
same,  but  partook  of  several  modifi- 
cations at  different  epochs,  much 
doubt  and  difficulty  has  been  expe- 
rienced by  scholars  and  antiquarians 
in  determining  the  precise  form  and 
measure  of  the  drapery  which  com- 
posed it ;  for  although  a  great  num- 
ber of  figures  clothed  in  the  toga  still 
remain,  both  in  bas-reliefis  and  as 
single  statues,  yet  they  belong,  almost 
without  exception,  to  the  Imperial 
period,  and  only  represent  the  latest 
and  most  ostentatious  fieishion  in 
which  it  was  adjusted.  It  is,  conse- 
quently, to  the  works  of  Etruscan  art, 
from  which  nation,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  the  toga  descended  to  the 
Romans,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
earliest  specimens  of  its  style ;  and  in 
them  we  find  demon- 
strative evidence  that 
it  was  made  of  a 
lunated  or  semicircu- 
lar piece  of  cloth,  as 
Dionysius  states  (iiL 
61.),  and  that  it  was 
of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, so  as  not  to 
form  any  bend  or  tinua 
across  the  chest,  agree- 
ably to  the  account  of 
Qamtilian     (xl      3. 
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137.)  The  first  of  these  properties 
is  exemplified  by  the  figure  in  the  last 
page,  fh)m  a  small  Etruscan  bronze,  in 
which  the  crescent-like  shape  of  the 
cloth  is  manifestly  indicated  by  the 
numerous  parallel  folds  at  its  ex- 
tremities, produced  by  drawing  the 
hollow  edge  into  a  straight  line,  or 
tight  across  the  back,  which  consti- 
tutes the  first  process  in  adjusting  the 
drapery  to  the  person,  as  exhibited 
by  the  figure.  After  the  centre  of 
the  smallest  or  upper  curve  had  been 
raised  against  the  back  of  the  neck, 
both  ends  were  drawn  over  the 
shoulders,  so  as  to  hang  down  per- 
pendicularly in  front,  like  the  Greek 
/>a/?iinii  (see  wood-cut «.  Pallium,  l.)* 
but  without  any  brooch  under  the 
chin  ;  the  right  one  was  then  taken 
up  and  drawn  tight  under  the  chin, 
so  as  not  to  produce  any  nnus,  and 
then  cast  over  the  left  shoulder,  so 
that  the  extremity  fell  like  a  lappet 
down  the  back,  in  which  case  both 
the  arms  would  be 
completely  covered 
by  the  drapery,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed 
example  from  an  en- 
graved gem,  also  of 
Etruscan  workman- 
ship; or,  if  the  wearer 
wished  to  leave  his 
right  arm  free  for  ac- 
tion, instead  of  draw- 
ing the  right  side  over  the  top  of  the 
shoulder,  he  passed  it  under  the  arm- 


pit (see  the  first  figure),  and  then 
threw  it  over  the  opposite  shoolder, 
in  the  manner  exhibited  by  the 
third  example  from  an  Etruscan 
statue  of  bronze.  Moreover,  in  all 
these  instances  the  restricted  size  of 
the  drapery,  as  compared  with  the 
later  styles  of  the  same  garment, 
satisfactorily  explains  why  a  toga  of 
this  kind  is  termed  toga  restricta. 
Suet  Aug,  73. 

The  first  alteration  introduced,  as 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  under 
the  republic,  consisted  in  increasing 
the  size  of  the  drapery,  without  alter- 
ing the  character  of  its  outline,  which 
still  retained  the  lunated  form,  when 
spread  out,  but  consisted  of  a  larger 
segment  than  the  original  semicircle, 
and  thus  produced  a  garment  of  in- 
termediate size,  between  the  first  and 
early  style  just  explained,  and  the 
last  fashion  described  by  the  next 
paragraph ;  such  as  was  usually  worn 
by  Augustus,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  expression,  neque  restricta,  neque 
fuaa  (Suet  Aug,  73),  that  is,  neither 
scanty  nor  profuse.  But  these  en- 
larged dimensions  made  it  necessary 
to  adopt  some  alteration  in  the  manner 
of  adjusting  it  upon  the  person,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  very  short 
sinus  {perquam  brevis.  Quint  xL  3. 
137.),  which  was  first  brought  into 
use  by  the  age  which  succeeded  to 
the  primitive  one  (Quint.  /.  c.)  ;  its 
object  being  to  carry  off  the  additional 
length  given  to  the  drapery,  by  de- 
pressing a  certain  por- 
tion of  it  in  front  of  the 
person,  in  order  that  the 
end  cast  over  the  should- 
er might  not  hang  too 
low  behind.  The  ar- 
rangement is  distinctly 
exhibited  on  the  annexed 
figure,  from  a  statue  in 
the  library  of  St  Mark, 
at  Venice;  in  which  it 
will  be  perceived,  upon 
a  comparison  with  the 
preceding  examples,  that 
the  right  side,  crossing 
4Q  2 
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the  chest,  instead  of  being  drawn  \ 
close  under  the  chin,  or  tight  under 
the  arm-pit,  is  depressed  a  little  in 
front,  so  as  to  form  the  short  Hhvs 
above  mentioned,  and  thus  create  a 
bed  for  the  arm  to  rest  in,  which  is 
itself  completely  covered,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  hand  and  a  small 
part  of  the  chest  exposed.  This  is 
the  attitude  intended  by  the  expres- 
sion brachium  veste  contmebatur  (Quint 
/.  c.)  ;  and  was  the  one  commonly 
adopted  by  the  orators  of  the  republic, 
who  in  this  respect  imitated  the  style 
of  the  Greeks.  (Quint.  L  c. )  Indeed, 
all  the  examples  hitherto  produced 
present  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
the  figures  draped  in  the  Greek 
pallium  (see  the  wood-cuts  t.  v.)  ;  the 
principal  difference  consisting  in  the 
greater  number  and  amplitude  of  the 
folds  exhibited  on  the  to^  and  which 
naturally  result  from  the  curved  out- 
line of  the  drapery,  whereas  those  of 
the  pallium  are  fewer  and  more  scanty, 
and  sit  closer  to  the  body,  as  would 
be  a  natural  consequence  from  the 
rectangular  form  of  the  cloth  which 
composed  it  The  distinction  here 
pointed  out  has  not  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  wood-cuts ;  for  it  is  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  different  character 
of  the  markings  upon  them,  as  will 
appear  by  comparing  them  together, 
and  observing  them  narrowly;  but  it 
would  be  at  once  self-evident  if  they 
could  have  been  executed  upon  a 
larger  scale,  to  give  room  for  more 
perfect  and  minute  details,  or  to  those 
who  may  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  originals. 

The  ample  toga,  toga  fusa  (Suet 
Aug.  73.),  or  last  style,  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  age  of  Augustus  and  the 
succeeding  emperors,  though  present- 
ing a  very  different  appearance  to  the 
eye,  was  only  produced  by  still 
further  enlarging  the  size  of  the  drar 
pery,  until  its  outer  circumference 
formed  a  complete  circle  {rotunda^ 
Quint  xi.  3.  139.)  when  spread  out 
upon  the  ground,  in  the  manner  of  an 
Italian  or  Spanish  cloak  ;  the  inner 


edge  being  likewise  hollowed  oat,  like 
the  preceding  instances,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  produce  a  greater 
breadth  of  fold  when  wound  round 
the  person,  which  Quintilian  indi- 
cated by  the  expression  "'  well  cut** 
{apte  ceesa,  Ic).  This  increase  of 
dimension,  like  the  last  one,  produced 
a  new  fashion  of  adjustment,  in  which 
all  resemblance  to  the  Greek  pallium 
is  lost,  and  the  drapery  itself  appears 
an  entirely  distinct  dress.  It  was 
first  put  on  to  the  left  shoolder,  in 
such  a  manner  that  about  one- third 
of  its  entire  length  covered  the  left 
side,  and  fell  down  in  front  of  the 
wearer  to  the  ground  between  the 
feet,  as  shown  by  the  parts  marked  1. 
in  both  the  fVont  and  back  views  of 
tho  annexed  examples.  The  rest  was 
passed  behind  the  back,  and  mtfer 
the  right  arm;  then  turned  down  or 
doubl^  together  at  about  the  middle 


of  its  breadth,  carried  across  the  fh>nt 
of  the  body,  and  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  so  that  it  hung  down  to  the 
heels,  as  shown  by  the  back  view  in 
the  illustration.  The  portion  thus 
folded  down  produces  a  double  itinus^ 
as  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (Ac.  103.); 
one  formed  by  the  outer  edge  of  the 
drapery  folded  over,  which  in  the 
present  example  falls  to  the  level  dT 
the  knees  (2.),  in  other  statues  reaches 
still  lower,  so  as  to  set  a  little  above 
the  under  edge  of  the  drapery  (om 
109a,  3.),  which  Quintilian  considers 
the  most  beooming  (decaUittimuM)  i 
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the  other  produced  by  the  doable 
part  of  the  fold  (4),  and  proceeding, 
as  above  mentioned,  from  under  the 
right  arm  to  the  top  of  the  left 
shoulder,  so  as  to  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  shoulder-belt  (  haUeus.  Quint 
/.  c);  but  which,  it  is  directed,  should 
lie,  as  it  here  does,  easily  across  the 
breast,  and  not  to  be  drawn  so  straight 
and  tight  as  in  the  earliest  manner, 
exemplified  by  the  third  illustration 
to  this  article,  nor  yet  so  loose  as  the 
Greek  style,  exhibited  by  the  foarth 
figure  —  nee  stranguUt,  nee  JlttaL 
(Quint.  I  c.)  Lastly,  as  the  end  of 
that  side  which  was  first  put  over  the 
left  shoulder  would  have  trailed  upon 
the  ground  and  impeded  the  motion 
of  the  wearer  (Suet  Cal  35.),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  length  of  the 
entire  piece  of  drapery,  a  part  of  it 
was  drawn  up  from  underneath  this 
belt  or  upper  sinus  (4.))  and  turned 
oyer  it  in  a  small  round  fold  (5.)* 
termed  umbo  (Tertull.  de  PalL  5.), 
which  thus  kept  it  at  a  proper  level. 
The  illustration,  presenting  a  front 
view,  is  from  a  statue  of  the  Villa 
Pamfili;  the  other,  with  the  back 
turned,  from  a  statute  of  the  Villa 
Medici. 

Another  method  of  adjusting  the 
toffOj  termed  Cinctus  Gabinus,  is 
explained  and  illustrated  under  that 
term. 

2.  Toga  prcetexta.  A  toga  orna- 
mented with  a  broad  border  of  pur- 
ple, originally  derived  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  worn  with  the  bulla 
by  freebom  children  of  both  sexes, 
as  well  as  the  chief  magistrates,  dic- 
tators, consuls,  prstors,  and  sediles, 
the  kings,  and  some  priests,  both  at 
Rome  and  in  the  colonies.  (Prop, 
iv.  I.  131.  Liv.  xxxiv.  7.  Festus, 
*.  i>.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  43.  Plin.  H,N,  ix. 
63.  Eutrop.  i.  17.)  It  differed  in 
no  other  respect  than  the  addition  of 
the  border  (which  would  not  be  re- 
presented by  sculptors)  firom  the  ex- 
amples above  introduced,  as  is  testi- 
fied by  numerous  statues  still  existing 
of  young  persons  wearing  the  toga 


with  the  bulla  round  their  necks 
(Bartoli,  Sep,  27.  Mus.  Borb.  vii.  49. 
Mus.  Pio-Clem.  iii.  24.  Villa  Bor- 
ghese  V.  3.  and  4.) ;  in  all  which,  and 
many  other  instances,  the  pratexta  is 
adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  two  last  figures. 

3.  Toga  pura,  or  virilis.  The  com- 
mon toga  usually  worn  by  men,  made 
of  white  wool,  without  ornament  or 
colour.  Cic.  Att  v.  20.  Id.  Phil,  iL  18. 

4.  709a  picta.  A  toga  ornamented 
with  embroidery  (acu  pieta) ;  origi- 
nally worn  together  with  the  tunica 
palmata  by  the 
consul  at  his 
triumph ;  but, 
under  the  Em- 
pire, by  the 
consuls,  and 
also  by  the 
prsetors,  when 
they  celebrated 
the  Circensian 
games;  whence 
it  is  often  to  be 
seen  on  the 
consular  diptychs  of  a  late  period* 
from  one  of  which  the  annexed  figure 
is  copied,  representing  the  consul  in 
his  character  of  president  of  the 
games,  holding  up  a  handkerchief 
(mappa)  as  a  signal  for  the  races  to 
commence.  Liv.  x.  7.  Lamprid.  Alex, 
Sev.  40. 

5.  Toga  palmata.  Sometimes  nsed 
in  the  same  sense  as  toga  picta  (Mart, 
vii.  2.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  jEn.  xi.  334.); 
but  the  epithet  palmata  is  more  com- 
monly given  to  the  tunic  worn  under 
it 

6.  A  wrapper  for  books.  Mart 
X.  93.     Same  as  Membrana,  2. 

TOGATA'RIUS.  An  actor  in  a 
play  representing  events  of  Roman 
life,  who  consequently  wore  the  toga^ 
or  national  costume.     Suet  Aug.  45. 

TOGA'TULUS.  DiminuUve  of 
TooATUS;  and  indicative  of  a  very 
poor  or  humble  person,  who  wore  a 
coarse,  shabby,  or  scanty  toga  (togu- 
la).     Mart  x.  74. 

TOGATUS.     Id  a  gunenl  sense, 
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'wearing  the   toga  as  described  and  j 
illustrated  under  that  word  ;  but  as  ; 
that  article  of  attire  formed  the  dis- 
tinguishing  portion  of  the   national  ' 
costume,  the  word  is  often  used  in  I 
the   special   sense   of   a   Roman,   as  ; 
opposed  to  pallialus,  a  Greek,  whose  | 
national  costume   was    the   jxillium,  . 
(Virg.  JEn.  i.  286.    Cic.  Rose.  Am, 
46.   Id.  Phil  V.  5.  Suet  Claud,  15.) 
And  as  the  toga  was  a  civic  costume, 
for  which  the  sagum  or  the  pahida-  I 
mentum  was  substituted  in  times  of  | 
war,  or  during  active  service  in  the  I 
army,    the    term    is    often    applied  | 
specially,  to  designate  a  c/ri//an,  as 
contradistinguished  from  a  military  > 
man.      (Cic.  Sull.  30.   Id.  Or.  i.  24.)  | 
Also,  as  the  toga  completed  what  we 
should  call  the  full-dress  costume  of  { 
the  people,  which  the  lower  classes 
only  put  on  upon  holidays,  but  laid  | 
aiside  when  engaged  in  working,  the  ' 
term  togatita  is  opposed  to  tunicatrts,  \ 
and  implies   that  the   person  so  de- 
scribed docs  not  belong  to  the  work- 
ing classes  (Juv.  iii.   127.  i.  96.  vii. 
142.),   which   constitutes  the   biting  | 
satire  in  the  passages  just  cited. 

TOGA'TA.  Literally,  a  woman  | 
clothed  with  the  toga ;  for  m  early 
times  the  Roman  females  wore  the  I 
toga  as  well  as  the  men  (Varro,  de  > 
Vit.  P.  R.  ap.  Non.  s.  u.  p.  541.),  as  | 
those  of  Greece  also  wore  the  pallium,  i 
But  when  the  stola  had  been  adopted  i 
as  the  distinguishing  dress  of  the  I 
Roman  matrons,  the  use  of  the  toga  i 
amongst  females  was  confined  to  | 
women  of  pleasure  (meretrices),  or  to  i 
wives  who  had  been  divorced  on  the  ' 
ground  of  adultery  (Mart.  ii.  39.  Juv.  i 
ii.  70.);  whence  the  term  togata  came  ! 
to  have  the  more  usual  signification  | 
of  Si  prostitute  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  2.  63.),  or 
an  adidteress  (Mart  vi.  64.). 

2.  Togata  fabula.  A  play  in  which 
the  incidents  and  characters  were 
selected  from  Roman  life,  and  con- 
sequently represented  by  actors  in  the 
toga  or  national  costume.  Cic.  Sext.  \ 
55.  Sen.  Ep.  8.  | 

TOG'ULA.     Diminutive  of  Toga;  I 


the  diminutive  sometimes  denoting 
fineness  of  texture,  and  consequently 
increased  value,  as  in  Cicero  {AtL  i. 
18.),  where  it  is  applied  to  the  toga 
picta ;  at  others,  inferiority  of  size  or 
material,  as  in  Cic.  Pis.  23.  Mart 
ix.  101.,  and  consequently  conveying 
a  sentiment  of  depreciation. 

TOLLE'NO  (iHi\a,y,  -cSvctor).  A 
swipe;  a  very  simple  machine  for 
raising  water  from  a  well,  still  com- 
monly used  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
It  consists  of  a  long  pole,  with  a  bucket 
and  rope  at  one  of  its  ends,  and  a  weight 
at  the  other,  poised  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  across  a  strong  npright;  or, 
when  of  very  great  length,  as  in  the 
annexed  example,  working  on  a  per- 
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manent  stnicture  made  for  the  purpose. 
(Festus,  if.  V.  Plaut  Fragm.  ap,  Fest  t. 
Rfx-tprocare.  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  20.) 
The  illustration  is  from  a  Pompeian 
painting,  which  represents  an  Egyp- 
tian landscape.  It  shows  the  well, 
with  the  bucket (nftt/la)  suspended  over 
it ;  the  beam  is  worked  by  two  men, 
and  has  precisely  the  bent  form  de- 
scribed by  MartiiU,  ix.  19.  anilia  curva. 

2.  A  machine  of  similar  construc- 
tion, used  in  military  and  naTal  ope- 
rations for  raising  up  a  body  of  men 
to  a  level  with  the  enemy's  nunparts, 
&c.  Liv.  xxiv.  34.  xxxviii.  5.  Veg. 
Mil.  iv.  21. 

TOMA'CINA  (tcm^xiov).  (Var- 
ro,  R.  R.  ii.  4.  10.)    Same  as 

TOMA'CULUM.  A  minced 
meat  pudding,  or  sort  of  saosage, 
made  of  the  internal  parts  of  a  pig 
(Juv.  x.  355.),  or  other  animals,  the 
brains,  liver,  &c.,  dressed  upon  the 
gridiron,  and  eaten  hot  (Pet  Sat.  31. 
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11.);  IV  hence  carried  about  the 
streets  for  sale  in  small  tin  ovens. 
(Mart  i.  42.  9.)- 

TOMEN'TUM  (icv^<^aAAov).  A 
flock  of  wool  torn  off  in  fulling  cloth, 
and  employed  as  wadding  for  stuffing 
cushions,  bolsters,  mattresses,  &c.  ; 
whence  the  word  came  to  designate 
the  stuffing  itself,  even  without  refer- 
ence to  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
composed,  whether  wool,  feathers, 
straw,  chopped  sedge,  or  tow,  all  of 
which  were  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Plin.  H,  N.  viii.  73.  Mart.  xiv.  159. 
160,  161,  162.  Senec.  V,B.25.  Suet 
Tib,  54. 

TCMIXorTHCMIXC^^w/aO-  A 
rope  made  of  tow,  rush,  or  the  fibrous 
parts  of  the  Spanish  broom.  Vitruv. 
vii.  3.  2.  OolumelL  xii.  32. 

TONS  A.  An  oar;  a  term  em- 
ployed by  the  poets,  and  mostly  in 
the  plural  number.  Ennius  ap.  Fest 
s,v,   Virg.  Lucan.  Sil.  Ital. 

TONSILLA.  A  boat-pick;  a 
wooden  pole  sharpened  at  the  end 
and  shod  with  iron,  which  was  stuck 
into  the  ground  in  order  to  fasten  the 
boat  to  the  shore,  or  to  bring  it  up  in 
shallow  water.  Verrius,  Pacuvius, 
and  Accius  ap.  Fest  s.  v. 

TON'SOR  (Kouptus),  A  barber; 
whose  occupation  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans consisted  in  cutting  the  hair, 
shaving  the  beard,  paring  the  nails, 
and  pulling  out  stray  hairs  with  the 
tweezers  (voUeUa),  Mart  viii.  47. 
Plant  AuL  iL  4.  33.  Wealthy  per- 
sons kept  a  barber  in  their  own 
houses  amongst  their  slaves ;  but  the 
people  at  large  had  recourse  to  the 
barber's  shop  (tonstrina) ;  for  the  Ro- 
man rarely  shaved  himself,  at  least 
after  the  year  u.c.  454,  when  the 
first  barber  was  introduced  from 
Sicily  ;  and  previously  to  that  period 
the  hair  and  beard  was  worn  long. 
Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  59. 

TONSTRFCULA.  Cic.  Tusc, 
V.  20.    Diminutive  of  Tonstrix. 

TONSTRFNA  (icowpfioir).  A 
barbet^s  shop  (  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvi.  47.) ; 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  both  amongst 


the  Greeks  and  Romans,  where  the 
customers  congregated  to  gossip  over 
the  news  of  the  day.     Plant  Ep.  ii. 

2.  16.    Id.  As.  ii.  2.  76. 
TONSTRIX    (Kovp€{rrpui).      A 

female  who  practised  the  trade  of  a 
barber ;  which  appears  from  numerous 
inscriptions  and  other  passages,  not 
to  have  been  an  uncommon  employ- 
ment for  women  amongst  the  ancients. 
Plant  Trvc,  ii.  4.  54.  iv.  2.  f,3.  iv.  4. 

3.  Mart.  ii.  17.  Inscript  ap.  Grut. 
ap,  Fabretti. 

TONS  US  (ko^imoi).  Cropped  or 
clipped,  with  reference  to  the  hair  of 
the  head  or  beard  (Mart  vi.  64.  xi. 
39.) ;  and  indicating  that  the  natural 
growth  was  merely  shortened  by 
cutting  with  the  forfex^  as  contra- 
distinguished from  rasus^  which  means 
shaved  close  with 
a  novacula.  The 
Greeks  wore  their 
hair  cut  close  in 
grief  and  mourning, 
both  women,  as  re- 
presented by  the 
annexed  figure  of 
Electra  from  a  fic- 
tile vase,  and  men, 
as  exemplified  by 
the  figure  of  Aga- 
memnon s,  Cata- 
GRAPHA  ;  but  the  Romans  let  their 
hair  and  beard  grow  under  similar 
circumstances,  until  the  danger  or 
distress  had  passed,  when  they  had 
the  superfluous  length  cut  off;  whence 
the  expression  tonsus  reus  (Mart  iL 
74.),  applied  to  a  criminal,  is  equiva- 
lent to  acquitted.  In  other  respects, 
the  free  Roman  of  the  republican 
and  Imperial  period,  wore  his  hair 
of  a  moderate  length,  not  close 
cut,  with  the  exception  of  the  rural 
population  (Mart  x.  98.),  who  are 
obliged  to  study  convenience  more 
than  appearance :  hence  the  term 
tonsus  often  means  rustic,  or  country- 
fied,  especially  when  applied  to  the 
slaves  who  waited  at  table  (Mart  xi. 
12.),  because  it  was  usual  for  people 
of  fashion  to  have  their  waiters  ex- 
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tremely  well  dressed,  and  set  off  with 
long  flowing  hair  (wood-cuts  s.  Acer- 
SECOMES  and  Pincerna),  though 
some  conceited  or  effeminate  youths, 
and  women  of  easy  virtue,  also  af- 
fected to  wear  a  crop.  Suet  Aug. 
45.  Nero,  44.  Cic.  Pis,  8. 

T  O  P'  I  A.  Landscape  paintings ; 
introduced  in  later  times  as  a  decora- 
tion for  the  walls  of  a  dwelling-room, 
and  consisting  of  imaginary  views  of 
country  scenery,  ports,  temples,  &c, 
&c.  (Vitruv.  vii.  5.  2.)  Many  of 
these  topia  have  been  found  in  the 
houses  at  Pompeii,  agreeing  perfectly 
with   the   description   of   Vitruvius ; 


mattress  (ton«)  and  the  floor  (Varro, 
L.L.  vi.  167.  Pet  SaL  40.  1.  Hot. 
Ep.  i.  5.  22.),  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample from  a  painting  discovered  at 
Resina ;  thus  contradistinguished  from 
the  stragulum  and  peristroma,  which 
were  laid,  like  a  sheet,  entirely  over 
the  mattress,  for  the  occupant  to  re- 
pose upon,  as  shown  by  the  illustra- 
tion 8.  V.  It  was  usually  composed  of 
white  drapery,  or  at  least  of  some 
washing  material  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness  (Uor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  84.); 
but  gold  tissue  or  embroidery  is  men- 
tioned (Lamprid.  Elag.  19.);  and 
the  ridiculous  Trimalchio  has  a  va- 


being  for  the  most  part  fanciful  com- 
positions, with  little  of  nature  in  them, 
but  free  in  the  handling,  and  not 
impleasing  to  the  eye.  A  specimen 
is  introduced  in  order  to  afford  an 
idea  of  the  usual  style  exhibited  in 
this  branch  of  art  amongst  the  an- 
cients. 

TOPIA'RIUS.  A  fancy  gardener; 
a  slave  whose  particular  province  it 
was  to  attend  to  the  opus  topiarium 
(Cic.  Q.  Fr,  iii.  1.  2.  VVm.H.  N.  xv. 
39.),  which  comprised  the  culture  and 
training  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  de- 
coration of  arbours  and  bowers,  and 
the  forming  of  evergreens  by  pruning 
and  clipping  into  a  variety  of  incon- 
gruous and  fanciful  forms,  representing 
birds,  beasts,  &c.,  like  those  so  pre- 
valent in  the  Dutch  gardens  of  the 
last  century.  Cic.  Par.  v.  2.  Plin. 
Ep.  iii.  19.  3. 

TOR'AL  and  TORA'LE.  A 
valance,  attached  in  Aront  to  the  lower 
part  of  a  dining  couch,  between  the 


lance,  with  a  hunting  scene  em- 
broidered upon  it,  brought  in  and 
fastened  under  the  mattresses,  upon 
which  guests  were  actually  reposing 
at  dinner,  just  before  a  wild-boar  was 
served  up.     Pet  /.  c. 

TOR'CULAR  and  -UM  (Aif»^j). 
A  press  emploved  in  the  manufkctore 
of  oil  and  wme  (Vitruv.  vi.  6.  3. 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  74.  Varro,  ap.  Non. 
s.  V.  p.  47.) ;  the  object  of  which  was 
to  extract  by  violent  pressure  all  the 
juice  remaining  in  the  skins  and 
stalks  of  the  grapes  (pef  mnaeeoruwC) 
after  they  had  been  trodden  out  by 
the  feet,  or  the  oil  from  the  olive 
pulps  {samsa)  after  they  had  been 
bruised  in  the  mill  {trapetum,  mo&i). 

The  earliest  contrivance  employed 
for  this  purpose  was  of  a  very  simple 
description ;  merely  consisting  of  a 
heavy  block  of  stone,  raised  up  by 
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the  aid  of  a  lever  beam,  under  vhich 
block  the  bunches  of  grapes  enclosed 
in  a  basket  (fiscina,  Columell.  ziL 
39.  3.),  or  between  laths  (regula.  Id. 
xii.  52.  10.),  to  prevent  the  mass  from 
bulging  out  at  the  sides,  were  placed, 
as  represented  by  the  annexed  illus- 


tration, from  a  Greek  bas-relief  of 
the  Neapolitan  Museum.  The  two 
men  on  the  left  steady  the  stone, 
whilst  the  three  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  lever  are  occupied  in 
raising  it  up  to  give  room  for  placing 
the  basket  of  grapes  underneath  it 


It  is  probable,  that  after  the  stone 
had  been  lowered  on  to  the  fruit,  the 
lever  was  removed  to  over  the  top, 
and  made  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
press-beam  {prelum^  by  fixing  one 
end  in  a  socket,  so  that  the  pressmen 
at  the  opposite  end  could  increase  the 
natural  weight  of  the  stone  by  forcing 
the  beam  upon  it 

The  next  step  produced  a  regular 
machine,  described  in  detail  by  Cato 
(/?.  R.  18.),  which  operated  by  the 
pressure  of  a  beam  (prelum),  drawn 
down  upon  the  object  to  be  squeezed 
by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  beam,  and  worked  by  a 
capstan  (sucuh,  Plin.  H,N,  xviii. 
74.)  Very  considerable  vestiges  of 
one  of  these  presses  have  been  disco- 
vered in  an  ancient  press-room  at 
Gragnano  (formerly  Sttibiic),  after 
which  the  annexed  diagram  is  de- 
signed, with  the  object  of  explaining 
the  character  of  the  machine,  the 
parts  of  which  it  was  composed,  and 
the  nomenclature  attached  to  them. 
1,1.  Two  strong  uprights  or  trunks 
{arbores),  firmly  planted  and  wedged 
into  sockets  constructed  under  the 
flooring  of  the  press-room  (see  the 
wood-cut,  t.  ToRCULARlUM,  Na  4.  i.). 


which  served  to  hold  down  the 
I  tongue  {lingula,  2. )  of  the  press- beam 
';  (prelum,  3.),  and  form  a  point  of  re- 
I  sistance  when   it  was  in  operation 


As  the  entire  stress  consequent  upon 
the  upward  action  of  the  press-beam 
came  against  this  part  of  the  appara- 
tus, when  its  opposite  extremity  was 
forced  down,  Cato  recommends  that 
two  trunks  should  be  used,  as  being 
more  solid,  and  less  likely  to  be 
forced  out  of  their  sockets  than  a 
single  one  would  be ;  consequently, 
two  are  represented  in  the  plan ;  but 
in  the  example  at  Gragnano,  only 
one  was  employed,  and  that  had  an 
eye  (foramen)  cut  in  it,  to  receive 
the  tongue  of  the  beam.  4.4.  Two 
posts  (8tipites\  also  planted  in  sockets 
of  a  similar  kind  under  the  flooring 
(see  the  wood-cut  «.  Torcularidm, 
No.  3.,  g.  A),  which  held  the  ends 
of  the    capstan    (mcula,   5,5)    that 
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worked  down  the  beam.  The  heads 
of  these  posts  were  tied  together  by  a 
cross-beam  at  the  top,  on  which  was 
fixed  a  pulley,  with  a  cord  ranning 
through  it  from  the  end  of  the 
press-beam  ;  by  means  of  which  the 
beam  was  raised,  to  make  room  for  | 
the  baskets  of  fruit  or  pulp,  when 
placed  underneath  it,  upon  the  bed 
(area,  6.),  where  they  were  squeezed. 
The  method  of  working  it  is  easily 
understood.  When  the  grapes  or 
olives  had  been  trodden  out  by  the 
feet  or  bruised  in  the  mill,  the  re- 
sidue was  put  into  a  basket,  and 
placed  on  the  area.  Over  them  was 
then  laid  a  very  strong  flat  board 
(orbis  oleariwt,  Cato,  It  If.  18.),  in 
order  to  equalise  the  pressure  upon 
all  parts  of  the  surface.  The  long 
end  of  the  press-beam  was  then 
lowered  from  above  on  to  the  orbis, 
and  there  strained  down  by  the  cap- 
stan until  all  the  juice  had  been 
squeezed  out 

Another  kind  of  wine-press,  of 
undoubted  authority,  although  not 
actually  described  by  any  of  the 
writers  now  extant,  is  represented 
by  the  annexed  illustration,  from  a 
painting  at  Uer- 
culaneum.  It 
consists  of  two 
uprights  firmly 
fixed  in  the 
ground,  and 

strengthened  by 
a  cross-beam  at 
the  top,  and  an- 
other at  the  hot-  '**  -  "" 
torn,  which  served  as  an  area  upon 
which  the  basket  of  fruit  was  placed. 
Over  this  there  are  a  number  of  solid 
boards  (tympana,  Plin.  H,N,  xviii. 
74.),  which  perform  the  oflBce  of  a 
press-beam,  having  their  heads  fitted 
into  perpendicular  channels  running 
down  each  side  of  the  uprights,  and 
being  forced  down  npon  the  mass  of 
grapes  by  means  of  immense  blocks, 
driven  in  is  wedges  between  them 
by  blows  of  a  mallet 

Presses   of  this 


tinned  in  common  nse  amongst  the 
Romans,  until  within  a  century  of  the 
age  of  Pliny,  when  a  simple  improve- 
ment was  first  introduced,  of  working 
the  beam  down  by  means  of  a  screw 
(atchlea)  instead  of  the  capstan  or 
wedges.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  74.); 
but  this  eventually  led  to  a  great 
change  during  Pliny's  life-tirae,  which 
very  materially  altered  the  form  and 
character  of  the  original  machine. 
The  great  length  of  a  lever  press- 
beam  was  very  inconvenient,  as  it 
required  so  large  a  building  for  the 
room  where  it  was  worked,  and  the 
last  machine  is  but  a  clumsy  con- 
trivance ;  but  a  remedy  was  found  by 
the  invention  of  the 
screw -press,  with  a  jm — 1 — 1 — ^=^ 
mast  (malus)  for  the  ^ 
male  screw  placed 
in  its  centre,  as 
shown  by  the  an- 
nexed illustration, 
from  a  painting  at 
Pompeii;  in  which 
solid  boards  (tympana),  instead  of 
the  long  beam,  are  placed  over  the 
mass,  and  screwed  down  upon  it ;  so 
that  the  machine  is  much  smaller, 
though  equally  powerful,  and  re- 
quires less  room.  (Plin.  Ic)  The 
illustration,  in  reality,  is  intended  for 
a  clothes-press  (pretsorium) -,  but  as 
the  constructive  principle  is  the  same, 
it  will  equally  serve  to  illostrate  the 
present  subject. 

2.  (Kny6t).  (Plio.  //.  A:  xviii. 
62.  Columell.  zL  2.  71.)  In  these 
passages,  which  speak  of  washing  and 
cleaning  the  torculum,  the  word  is 
generally  taken  to  mean  a  vat  in 
which  the  grapes  were  crashed  by 
the  feet ;  but  there  is  no  substantial 
reason  for  the  distinction,  since  the 
old  lever-press  was  composed  of 
several  pieces,  which  were  put  toge- 
ther, or  set  up,  at  the  time  of  the 
vintage  and  oil-making,  and  after- 
wards taken  down  and  stowed  out  of 
the  way,  to  leave  the  room  at  liberty 
for  other  porpotes  f  Varro,  ap,  Non. 
JLO.  vmetM  Mbi  awuUa  eeUa  (oreuImM 
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reponant).  Pliny  and  Coltnnella  only 
enjoin  the  necessity  of  cleaning  and 
washing  these  parts  before  they  were 
put  by. 

3.  (Vitruv.  vi.  6.  2.)  The  press- 
room, or  building  in  which  the  torcu' 
lor  was  worked.    Same  as 

TORCULA'RIUM  (At»i^O.  A 
press-room;  which  comprises  the 
whole  fiibric  where  oil  is  made,  and 
in  which  the  mill,  presses,  reservoirs, 
and  vessels  used  in  the  process,  were 
set  up  or  contained.  (Cato,  B.IL 
xii.  ziii.  zviii.  Columell.  xii.  18.  3.) 
The  same  name  was  also  given  to 
the  building  in  which  the  wine-press 

No. 


was  placed,  though  that  is  otherwise 
designated  by  a  special  term  of  its 
own  (pman'ttm) ;  but  it  was  con- 
structed upon  the  same  general  plan, 
and  contained  similar  machinery  and 
conveniences  to  those  employed  in 
the  manu&cture  of  oil,  differing  only 
in  some  minor  details,  adapted  for  the 
different  nature  of  the  article  to  be 
produced.  This  may  be  collected  in 
part  from  the  passages  of  Cato  and 
Columella  where  such  structures  are 
described;  but  it  is  fully  confirmed 
by  an  excavation  made  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Stable,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  which  ex- 


posed to  view  several  different  press- 
Toomst  some  for  wine,  and  others  for 
oil,  all  of  whieh  were  arranged  upon  a 
general  principle,  olosely  omrrespoiid- 


ing  one  with  the  other.  The  illufltra- 
tion  annexed  exhibits  the  ground- 
plan  of  one  of  these  bnildinga,  oaed 
ibr  making  oil,  with  a  teetion  of 
4b  S 
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its  underground  appurtenances,  the 
'whole  agreeing  in  most  of  the  essen- 
tial features  with  the  particulars 
described  by  Cato ;  and  thus,  whilst 
it  materially  assists  a  correct  under- 
standing of  that  author,  will  convey  a 
complete  idea  of  the  method  and  pro- 
cess adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  important  article 
of  their  agricultural  produce.  No.  1. 
represents  the  ground-floor  of  the 
room,  which  has  an  open  gangway 
completely  through  it,  and  contains 
one  mill  for  bruising  the  fruit  to  a 
pair  of  presses,  one  mill  being  amply 
sufficient  for  supplying  two  presses, 
as  the  process  of  bruising  is  effected 
with  much  greater  celerity  than  that 
of  squeezing.  No.  2.  is  a  section  of 
the  same,  on  the  line  ab.  No.  3.  a 
section  of  one  side,  on  the  line  cd. 
No.  4.  a  section  of  the  same  side,  on 
the  line  ef.  The  same  letters  refer 
to  the  same  objects  on  all  the  four, 
u  is  the  bruising  machine  (Jtrapetum\ 
a  full  description  and  view  of  which 
it  givt^n  under  thnt  word,  h^h,  Kacb 
a  largt;  basin  (possibly  termed  fxrTum^ 
inroKiiViov)^  constructed  in  the  fabric^ 
and  eQctos4^d  on  thi;  side  ^here  tbcn» 
IS  no  wall  by  a  raised  margin  <</,a). 
Thu  floors  of  there  baaiDs  incline 
ti^wards  the  points  £,£,  at  each  of 
which  ther*.*  is  a  leaden  conduit  open* 
LQj^  respectively  into  two  UiKO 
carthenwure  jan  ic^c)^  ^^^Z  *^" 
bt^low  the  level  of  the  floor  (No.  2.% 
and  partly  m,isod  above  it  (No.  30. 
By  the  side  of  each  Jar  tb^ns  i«  a  lav 
pedestal  (^/),  raised  as  high  ft! 
of  the  jaTt  but  incLiDAd 
covered  at  the  top 
with  raised  edget* 
side  of  the  i 
three  «quu« 
the  febric 
b^low  thtt 
and 


one  at 
ivhich 

J>TfM 


other  two  {g,  h )  for  the  posts  {stipiUs) 
of  the  capstan  (sucula),  by  'which  the 
beam  was  worked  down,  as  explained 
by  the  text  and  wood-cut  at  p.  6' 73. 
As  the  whole  stress  of  the  machinery 
fell  upon  these  trunks  and  posts, 
which  rendered  them  liable  to  be 
forced  out  of  their  sockets,  when  the 
beam  was  pressed  down,  they  were 
made  fast  under  the  flooring  by  cross- 
pieces  or  foot'bolts  (/H'c/icini,  Cato, 
U.  R,  xviii.  3.),  for  the  reception  of 
which  a  small  chamber  {kk,  Nos.  3. 
and  4.)  is  formed  under  them,  with  a 
staircase  (/,/,/,  Nos.  1  and  4.),  for  the 
'workmen  to  descend  into  it  The 
mode  of  operating,  and  the  use  of 
the  different  parts,  may  now  be  easily 
conceived.  The  wide  gangway  in 
centre  was  intended  for  the  beasts  and 
labourers  to  bring  in  the  olives,  which 
were  placed  in  the  trapetum  (g),  and 
bruised.  The  pulp  -was  then  put  into 
baskets,  and  transferred  to  the  presses 
('t^f  A)*  which  squeezed  out  the  juice 
into  the  basbs  (hh),  fh)m  which  it 
flowed  aloDg  the  sloping  pavement,  and 
through  the  [cadc-n  oonduLtf  into  the 
large  jars  {CtC),  whence  it  was  ladled 
out  by  the  capuiattjr^  and  fioally  re- 
moved into  the  Etorohous^  or  o«l]ar 
(cetIapUaria\  Tbe^iisUpedestali with 
Its  inclined  tile  at  top  (/« Na  3. ),  by  the 
side  of  the  lai^  jar  {c\  was  intended 
to  rett  another  vessel  ttpoo,  whilst 
it  wu  being  filled  out  of  the  largter 
Otte ;  and  the  raised  edge*.  a«  well  ai 
the  inclination  given  to  the  tile^  was 
to  prevent  waste^  as  all  the  sptUing* 

tlrippUigi}  irould  thm  flow  ba^ 

thtf  large  jar 

^Hi  I  LARira.   a*   an    a^jee- 
applitvl  gTQcrally  to  any  one  of 

nl*i^    vosiels,    &c.^ 
n  *Tr  ttbont  a  uriuv  or  oij  pn 

y:\Tr^h  fi.  It  L  SS. 

but,    ahKolnteljf 

mru  i^v  Iftbouivrv  yrio 

itD«lL  xii-  63: 

illMsimdon  c 
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pointed  instniiiieiit  {calum^  tomu8\ 
worked  by  a  latbe  or  wheel ;  though 
it  must  he  confessed,  that  much  dif- 
ference exists  respecting  the  accurate 
meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  derived, 
without  doubt,  from  the  Greek  to- 
pci^,  to  bore ;  which  is  often  applied 
in  the  same  sense  as  ropvtiw^  to  turn, 
or  work  with  a  lathe  ;  and  as  both 
the  Greek  and  Latin  hinguages  supply 
distinct  terms  for  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  carving,  casting,  chasing, 
engraving  in  intaglio,  inlaying,  beat- 
ing out,  and  into  moulds,  as  well  as 
every  other  style  now  known  or 
practised,  except  that  of  working  by 
the  point  and  wheel,  which  operates 
upon  the  principle  of  boring,  it  does 
seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
term  was  employed  to  designate  a 
class  of  works  executed  in  the  man- 
ner described,  whether  in  ivory,  very 
hard  stone,  or  silver.  One  thing 
quite  certain  is,  that  the  toreuma  was 
regarded  as  a  highly  choice  and 
valuable  production  (Cic  Pis.  27. 
Sail.  Cat  21.)  ;  and  that  it  is  gene- 
rally referred  to  small  objects,  mostly 
articles  of  use,  employed  as  drinking 
vessels  (Suet  JuL  47.  Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
4.  18.),  and  ornamented  with  figures 
or  other  devices  in  relief.  (Mart  x. 
87.)  The  same  term  is  also  given  to 
a  drinking-cup  of  fictile  manufacture 
(hteum  rotte  toreuma.  Mart  iv.  46. 
Compare  xiv.  102. ) ;  where  the 
name  toreuma  can  onl^  acquire  its 
meaning  from  the  tummg  of  a  pot- 
ter's whieeL 

TORMEN'TUM.      A   general 

teim  for  any  kind  of  military  engine 

1      whicli  dlftcbi^rged  miBsile*  (Cic.  Cses. 

liv.)  by  an  impetus  produced  through 

the  tiieans  of  :LDy  t^Lasttc  and  twisted 

MiTistunc^  (front  torqutTtdo) ;  including, 

^ therefore,  the  specific  denominations 

ailisbij     Caiapitliii^     Scorpio,     and 

hen  entim«ratf?d    in    the    Classed 


^ft^pt^htrrffpior).     Also,  E  gene- 

fnr   an   ioj^trument  of  tor- 

//.  A^.    \xtlW.   19.    §32. 

dodbi,  beenue  the 


rack  was  one  of  the  commonest  and 
earliest  in  use. 

3.  (Wdiufid).  A  strong  cable  girt 
round  the  hull  of  a  ship  from  stem  to 
stem,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing her  timbers  in  heavy  weather. 
(Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4.  4. )  A  number 
of  these  were  kept  in  the  arsenal, 
taken  on  board  when  a  vessel  was 
ordered  out  to  sea,  and  put  on  as 
occasion  required. 

TORNUS  (r6pyos).  A  lathe,  or 
turner's  wheel  (Virg.  Geory,  iL  449. 
Plin.  H.  N,  vii.  57) ;  also,  a  sharp- 
pointed  carving  or  graving- tool, 
turned  by  a  lathe.     Virg.  Eel  iii.  38. 

TORQUA'TUS  {arprtrrwpSpos). 
Wearing  a  twisted  collar  {torquis) 
round  tiie  neck,  as  was  customary 
with  the  Gauls  (see  the  wood-cut  «. 
CoMATUS),  the  Persians,  and  other 
races,  in  the  manner  shown  by  the 
annexed  figure,  representing  one  of 


the  Persian  soldiers  in  the  famous 
mosaic  of  Pompeii.  Hence,  miles 
torquatua  amongst  the  Romans  is  a 
soldier  who  had  been  presented  with 
an  ornament  of  this  description  as  a 
reward  of  valour  (Veg.  MU.  ii.  7. 
Compare  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiii.  10.); 
which  he  did  not  wear  round  his 
neck,  like  the  Orientals,  but  afSxed 
to  his  breast  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
modem  decoration.  This  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  following  exam- 
ple, which  exhibits  the  portrait  of  a 
centurion  on  a  sepulchral  bas-relief^ 
who  wears  the  following  decorations ; 
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TORULUS. 


— a    lemniscus  streaming    from    the 
back  of  the  head,  two  torques  on  his 


breast,  and  a  phaUra  showing  under 
them. 

TORQUIS  and  TORQUES  (<rrpf- 
'Kr6s).     A  circular  ornament,  made 


with  a  number  of  gold  threads 
twisted  spirally  together,  and  worn 
as  a  collar  or  neck-chain  by  the 
Gaols,  Persians,  and  other  races  of 
the  north  and  east  (Isidor.  Orig, 
xix.  31.  11.  Cic  Ojf,  iii.  21.)  The 
illustration  is  from  an  original,  and 
fiistens  itself  by  two  bent  ends,  which 
clasp  into  one  another,  the  torquis 
unca  of  Propert  iv.  10.  44. 

2.   Torquis    brachiaUs,       (Vopisc. 
Aurel.   7.)    An   ornament  made  of 


twisted  gold,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  last  example,  but  forming  many 
spiral  coils  instead  of  a  single  circle. 


and  worn  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
arm  {brachium),  between  the  wrist 
and  elbow,  instead  of  on  the  neck. 
The  illustration  is  from  an  originaL 
3.  A    coupling    collar,    made    of 


twisted  rope,  passed  round  the  necks 
of  a  pair  of  oxen  (Virg.  Georg.  liL 
168.),  when  they  were  not  attached 
by  a  yoke  (juguM)^  as  in  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  marble  bas-relief 

4.  Poetically,  for  a  wreath  of 
flowers  twined  round  an  altar,  "^rg. 
Georg,  iv.  276. 

TOR'TOR  (fieurca^tarfis).  One 
who  inflicts  the  torture.  Cic.  PhiL 
xi.  3.  Sen.  Ep.  14. 

TOR'ULUS.  DiminatiTe  of 
Torus  ;  but  specially  used  to  desig- 
nate a  sort  of  fillet  twined  round  the 
head  {tomlo  capiH  circumfiexo,  Am- 
mian.  xix.  1.  31.),  and  presenting 
ftill  or  swelling  contours,  like  those 


produced  by  the  stuffins  in  a  mattress 
( Varro,  L,  X.  ▼.  167.  Torus,  S.)  ;  or 
the  strands  of  a  mpe  (Torus,  1.)s 
or  the  protuberances  of  a  festoon  or 
chaplet  between  its  ties  (Torus,  4^) ; 
as  represented  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample from  a  Pompeian  painting.  It 
was  also  worn  by  women  (Varro,  lc.\ 
and  in  the  AmphUnto  of  Pliinta% 
Jnpiter  is  fhmished  witha  loraiMS  of 
gotl  twist  (ilaqsi.  ProL  144.),  wbkh 
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he  wore  under  his  hat  (petasus),  in  ,  chaplet  (corona\  produced  by  ribands 
order  that  he  might  be  distinguished  ,  tied  round  it  at  intervals,  which  break 
from  Amphitryon  when  he  uncovered  |  up  the  even  outline  into  a  number  of 
his  head. 

TOR'Ua     Any  full  and  swelling 
protuberance,  like  the  convexity  of  a 
muscle  (Cic.  Tutc.  ii.  9.)»  of  an  over-  { 
charged  vein  (Cels.  viL  18.)  >  or  the 
strand  of  a  rope  (Cato,  R.  R.  135.  4.  | 
Columell.  xi.  3.  6.) »  whence  the  fol-  i 
lowing  more  special  applications  ac- 
qmre  their  meaning.  i 

2.  A  mattress  or  stuffed  bed  for  ■ 


lying  and  sleeping  upon  (Plin.  H,  N, 
viii.  73.  Ov.  Fast  ii.  795.) ;  so  termed 
from  the  swelling  undulations  pro- 
duced in  it  by  the  stitches  of  the 


separate  and  undulating  parts,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example  from 
a  marble  bas-relie£  Hence  Cicero 
applies  the  term  figuratively  to  cer- 
tain oratorical  ornaments  in  speaking, 

'  which  interrupt  and  diversify  ^the 
even  tenor  of  a  discourse.  Cic  Or,  6. 
TRAB'EA.  A  toga,  either  en- 
tirely of  purple,  or  ornamented  with 
one  or  more  horizontal  stripes  of  that 

'  colour;  the  former  forming  the  sacred 
drapery  of  a  deity,  the  latter  a  royal 
robe,  adopted  by  Romulus  and  the 
early  kings,  from  whom  it  descended 
to  the  consuls,  who  wore  it  upon  cer- 
tain public  solemnities,  and  to  the 

I  equites  or  knights,  who  wore  it  at 
their  review  before  the  Censor.  (Serv. 


quilting,  as  represented  by  the  ex- 
ample, which  is  copied  from  a  marble 
bas-relief. 

3.  In  architecture,  a  swelling  mould-  ,  .  ,  •      u-  jw 

ing,  similar  in  form  to  the  astragal,  !  t^^  Virg.  jEn,  vi.  612.    Phn.  H.N. 
but  of  Urger  dimensions,  which  was     ▼"»-.  74.    \aL  Max.  il  2.  9.)    The 


employed  in  the  bases  of  columns, 
where  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 


swollen  vein,  or  of  a  round  cushion 
swelling  out  from  the  superincumbent 
weight.  When  more  than  one  tonu 
was  applied,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample of  an  Attic  base,  a  hollow 
moulding  or  scotia  was  placed  between 
them,  and  the  upper  one  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lower  by  the 
respective  names  of  torus  wperior 
and  inferior.  Vitrav.  iv.  7.  3.  iii.  5. 2- 
A  swelling  protuberance  in  the 


circle  of  a  festoon  («€rliiiii)  or  of  a  ■  on  a  row  of  Columns  in  order  to  form 


method  of  adjusting  it  was  the  same 
as  that  described  under  the  article 
TooA ;  more  especially  as  regards 
the  earliest  styles,  when  the  drapery 
was  less  profhse  in  its  folds  and 
dimensions,  whence  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  parva,  Virg.  jEn. 
viL  187. 

TRABEA'TUS.  Clothed  in  the 
trabea.  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  9.  Ov.  Fast, 
i.  37. 

TRABEC'ULA.  (Cato,  R.R. 
viii.  5.)    Diminutive  of 

TR A  BS  (rpdmi^).  Generally,  any 
large  wooden  beam,  such  as  the  rib 
of  a  ship,  the  beam  of  a  battering- 
ram,  &c ;  whence,  in  a  more  special 
sense,  by  architects,  a  wooden  archi- 
travet  or  large  beam  laid  horizontally 
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TRAMA. 


a  continuous  bed  for  the  other  timbers 
of  the  roof  to  rest  upon  (Vitruv.  iv. 
2.  1.),  like  that  marked  a  in  the  an- 
nexed plan.     In  the  Etruscan  temples 


and  other  edifices  where  the  space 
between  column  and  column  exceeded 
the  width  of  three  and  a  half  diame- 
ters, the  architrave  was  always  of 
timber,  even  though  the  rest  of  the 
building  were  constructed  in  masonry, 
because  stone  or  marble  would  not 
support  a  superincumbent  weight 
over  a  void  of  such  extent;  but 
when  the  intercolumniation  was  not 
so  great,  the  architrave  was  made  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  other  parts 
of  the  structure,  and  is  then  more 
usually  styled  epistylium,  forming  the 
lowest  of  the  three  principal  members 
into  which  the  entablature  of  an  order 
is  divided  on  its  exterior. 

TRACT A'TOR.  A.  tthampooer ;  a 
slave  whose  business  it  was  to  mani- 
pulate the  body  and  supple  the  joints 
after  the  bath,  as  still  commonly 
practised  in  the  East.     Sen.  Ep.  66. 

TRACT'ATRIX.  Afemale  slave, 
who  performed  the  same  office  as  the 
traciator.     Mart  iii.  82. 

TRACTUM  and  TRACTA 
(Kdrarffia).  A  flock  of  wool  drawn 
out  by  the  process  of  combing  or 
carding.  Varro  ap.  Non.  s.  v,  p.  228. 
TibulL  i.  6.  80. 

2.  (\dyayov).  A  flake  of  dough 
pulled  out  like  a  flock  of  wool  in  the 
process  of  kneading.  Cato,  R.B.  76. 
1.  Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  27.  Athen. 
xiv.  57. 

TRA'GULA.  A  sort  of  missile 
discharged  by  machinery,  but  of 
which  the  distinctive  peculiarities  are 
not  ascertained.  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  115. 
Festus,  8.  t\  Lucil.  Li  v.  Cses.  Sail. 

2.  A    drag    net,    or   trolling-net. 


furnished  with  corks  to  float  its  npper 
edge.     Plin.  H.  N.  xvl  13. 

3.  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  139.)  Same 
as  Traha. 

TRAGULA'RII.  A  class  of 
soldiers  whose  duty  it  was  to  place 
and  level  the  missiles,  termed  tra- 
guUe,  to  be  discharged  from  a  military 
engine.    Veg.  MiL  ii.  15. 

TRAHA,  or  TRAHEA.  A  dra^ 
without  wheels,  employed  by  the 
ancients  in 
threshing  ; 
for  which 
purpose  it 
was  sometimes  drawn  behind  the  tri- 
btJa,  to  complete  what  had  been 
left  imperfectly  threshed.  (Columell. 
ii.  21.  4.  Virg.  Georg.  1.  164.)  The 
example  is  from  an  Egyptian  tomb. 

TRA'MA.  Originally  and  accu- 
rately, this  word  seems  to  have  indi- 
cated the  threads  of  a  warp  when 
opened  into  a  tthed,  or  decussated  by 
the  leashes  (/tctVi),  as  seen  in  the 
centre  of  the    annexed  illustration. 


and  thus  opposed  to  ttamen^  which 
signifies  the  warp  before  the  leashes 
are  put  on,  and  while  all  its  yams 
hang  straight  and  close  upon  the 
loom,  as  represented  by  the  wood-cat 
under  that  word  (Sen.  Ep,  90. 
Schneider.  Index.  R.  R,  Script,  s.  Te- 
la.) Hence  it  is  applied  to  the  open 
work  of  a  spider's  web  (Plin.  Jff.  N. 
xi.  28.),  and  to  a  vei^  lean  person 
(Pers.  vi.  73. ),  as  if  to  imply  that  one 
might  see  through  his  skin  and  bones, 
as  through  the  shed  of  a  warp.     Bat 
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latterly,  or  at  least  in  the  language  of 
the  common  people,  the  term  trama 
was  confounded  with  guhtemen  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  43.  Isidor.  Orig. 
xix.  29.  7.),  in  which  sense  it  is  re- 
tained to  this  day  hy  the  weavers 
of  Italy,  who  call  the  woof  "  la 
trama," 

TRA'MES.  A  crosapath,  forming 
a  byeway  or  short  cut,  by  which  per- 
sons can  moTe  from  one  place  to 
another  without  being  exposed  to 
public  observation.  Varro,  Z.  L,  viL 
62.  Cic.  PhiL  xiil  9.  Sail.  Cat.  59. 

TRANSEN'NA.  A  trap  for 
snaring  birds,  constructed  upon  a 
principle  very  similar  to  that  of  our 
**  man-trap."  It  was  formed  of  net- 
work strained 
upon  a  frame 
which  was 
made  in  two 
pieces  at- 
tached to  a  common  axis,  extended 
between  them.  When  the  trap  was 
set,  the  two  flaps  lay  flat  out  upon  the 
ground;  but  the  moment  the  bird 
alighted  upon  the  bait,  which  was 
placed  upon  the  cross  bar  in  the 
centre,  its  weight  slipped  the  spring, 
and  the  two  sides  closed  together 
and  secured  the  bird.  (Plant  Bacch, 
iv.  5.  22.  Bud,  iv.  7.  10.  and  13. 
Compare  also  Pers,  iv.  3.  13.)  The 
illustration  represents  an  Egyptian 
trap  of  the  kind  described  from  paint- 
ings at  Beni- Hassan ;  on  the  left  side, 
open,  and  set ;  on  the  right  after  it 
has  closed  with  the  bird  caught  in  it ; 
the  network  only  has  been  restored  to 
the  right  figure,  ftx)m  which  it  had 
faded  in  the  original. 

2.  A  lattice  of  cross-bars  before  a 
window,  or  other  aperture,  as  in  the 
illustration  s,  Prothtrum  ;  hence, 
qu€ui  per  transennam  adspicere  (Cic 
OraL  i.  35.),  **to  look  in  a  cursory 
or  imperfect  manner,  as  if  through  a 
lattice." 

3.  A  rope  extended  across  any 
place  or  opening  from  side  to  side 
(Serv.  (uf  Virg.  ^n,  v.  488.  Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  1.  24.  Soil  op.  Non. «.  v. 


p.  180.)  ;  such,  for  example,  as  was 
stretched  across  the  race-course  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  all  the 
horses  to  start  together  (Linea,  4.) ; 
whence  the  expression  e  transenna 
(Ammian.  xxv.  6.  14.),  ^  all  toge- 
ther." 

TRANSTH^LUM.  (Vitruv.  v. 
12.)    Diminutive  of 

TRANSTRUM.  In  a  general 
sense,  any  beam  or  plank  laid  hori- 
zontally over  a  void  from  wall  to 
wall,  to  support  a  weight  above,  sus- 
pend other  objects  from,  or  as  a  tie- 
beam  for  strengthening  the  side 
rafters  of  a  timber  roof,  when  the 
space  covered  by  it  is  of  large  dimen- 
sions. Festus,  s.  V,  Plin.  H,  N. 
xxxiv.  32.  Vitruv.  iv.  2.  1. 

2.  Traiutra^   plural  (rh  triXfiara), 
The  cross-benches  upon  which  the 
rowers    sat  in  large    vessels  where 
more  than  one  man  was  employed  at 
the  same  oar,  stretching  ft^m   the 
ribs  of  the  vessel  to  another  support 
within  her  waist,  so  that  the  requisite 
number  could  be  accommodated  on 
the  same  bench;  but  their  length, 
position,  and  exact  arrangement  can- 
not be  ascertained,  with  any  pretence 
to  authority,  as  we  have  no  demon- 
strative   evidence    to    illustrate    the 
internal  construction   of  the  ancient 
ships.   Festus,  «.r.  Virg.  jEn.  iv.  573. 
I      TRAPE'TUM,  TRAPE'TUS,  or 
I  TRAP'Ea     An  olive  mill ;  or  ma- 
I  chine  for  bruising  the  fleshy  part  of 
I  the  olive,  and  separating  it  f^m  the 
I  stone  (Virg.  Georg,   ii.  519.   Varro, 
I  L,L.y,  138.),  before  it  was  submit- 
i  ted  to  the  action  of  the  press  (torcu- 
I  lor),     A  machine  of  this  kind  is  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Cato  (/?.  i?.  xx 
— xxiL  and  cxxxv.),  and  an  ancient 
original  has  been  discovered  at  Gra- 
gnano  (formerly  Stabia),  so  closely 
resembling    that    description    as    to 
leave  no  question  respecting  its  name 
and  use.    A  drawing  of  this  is  inserted 
in  the  next  page,  both  in  elevation  and 
section,  with  the  different  members 
properly  put  together,  which  were 
found  partly  in  fragments,  and  partly 
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entire,  upon  the  spot  The  names 
ascribed  to  each  are  in  accordance 
with  the  nomenclature  of  Cato,  and 
the  same  references  apply  to  the 
similar  parts  in  the  elevation  and  the 


section.  The  lower  member  forms  a 
circular  basin  {morUuium,  1),  of  hard 
volcanic  stone,  the  sides  of  which 
were  termed  labra,  (Cato,  cxxxv. 
6,  7.)  From  the  centre  of  the  basin 
there  rises  a  thick  short  column 
(mi/iorium,  2),  serving  to  support  the 
axles  of  the  bruising-wheels  (prhes, 
3,  3),  which  are  flat  on  the  inside, 
and  convex  without  On  the  top  of 
the  column  is  placed  an  oblong  square 
wooden  box  or  nave  (ciipa,  5),  which 
received  at  each  end  one  of  the  two 
poles  (6,  6),  passing  through  the 
wheels  as  an  axle,  and  affording  a 
handle  to  turn  them  by,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  kept  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  wheels  at  a  fixed  distance 
flrom  the  sides  of  the  miliarittm,  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  rubbing  against 
it  when  in  action.  The  nave  is 
fixed  on  to  the  top  of  the  column  bj 
a  strong  iron  pivot  (columella  farea^ 
4),  round  which  it  turned  with  the 
wheels,  having  a  pin  (JUtuJa  ferred) 
run  through  its  head,  to  prevent  the 
whole  apparatus  from  being  forced 
upwards,  if  the  wheels  should  meet 
with  any  serious  obstruction  under- 
neath. Upon  the  poles,  just  outside 
the  wheels,  is  fixed  a  cap  (armilla,  8, 
8),  riveted  by  a  nail  {clavus)  run 
through  it  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prevent  the  wheels  fh)m  swaying 
under  the  influence  of  any  latend 
obstruction,  which  miffht  cause  them 
to  grind  against  the  labra,  or  concave 
sides  of  the  basin.  The  under  part  of 
the  nave  was  also  covered  with  an  iron 


plate  (tahetta  ferrea),  to  prevent  fric- 
tion. The  manner  in  which  the 
machine  acted  may  now  be  easily 
understood.  Two  men,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  long  poles  (6,  6)  on  which 
a  wheel  is  fixed,  pushed  the  pair  simul- 
taneously round  the  sides  of  the  basin, 
previously  supplied  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  olive-berries.  Whilst 
thus  driven  in  a  circuit,  the  resist- 
ance produced  by  the  fruit  compelled 
the  wheels  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
volve upon  the  poles  by  which  they 
were  driven,  as  upon  their  own 
axles.  This  action  had  the  effect  of 
bruising  the  skins  and  flesh  without 
crushing  the  stones  j  for  it  will  not 
fail  to  be  observed  that  the  wheels 
are  suspended  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  work  entirely  clear  of  the  basin, 
without  touching  any  part  of  it  both 
on  their  flat  sides  against  the  central 
column  (2),  and  on  their  convex  sur- 
faces towards  the  lips  of  the  basin,  as 
well  as  at  their  circumferences.  It 
was,  in  fact  to  procure  this  gentle, 
equable,  and  regular  action,  that  so 
much  care  and  attention  was  required 
iu  constracting  and  putting  together 
the  machine,  and  all  the  individual 
parts  are  designed  for  the  sole  pni^ 
pose  of  keeping  the  wheels  exactly 
set  at  a  proper  distance  fhnn  the 
surfaces  of  the  basin;  fbr  if  the 
stones  were  crushed  with  the  skins, 
the  flavour  and  quality  of  the  oil 
would  be  deteriorated.  CoInmelL 
xii.  52.  6. 

It  might  be  inferred  that  the  tra- 
petum  was  originally  employed  fbr 
crushing  grapes,  as  the  term  seems 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  rpoWv, 
**  to  tread  grapes,**  whence  come 
rpaintTSs  and  rpamtr^s.  Bat  there  is 
no  passage  extant  which  speaks  of  its 
use  at  the  vintage ;  so  that  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  more  correctly  referred 
to  the  Ionic  fbrm,  rpJtirm  for  rpiwmt 
^to  torn  round,**  whence  comet  the 
verbal  adjective  rptanrrUif, 

TRAPEZI'TA  (Tp«rf<lTi|f).  A 
money  changer  (Flaoit  OqtL  L  i. 
84.);  merely  a  Greek  word  Latin- 
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ized,    for    which    the    Romans   use 
Mensarius. 

TRAPEZOPH'ORUM  (rpmrtfo. 
p6poif).  A  leg  or  support  for  ^e 
slab  of  a  table,  or  a  sideboard.  (Cic. 
Fam.  vii  23.  Paul  Dig.  33.  10.  3.) 
These  were  frequently  designed  by 
good  artists,  and  sold  by  themseWes 
to  private  individuals,  who  could 
have  a  top  fitted  to  them,  which  ac- 
counts for  so  many  objects  of  this 
nature  having  been  found  in  various 
excavations.  They  are  sometimes 
composed  of  a  single  figure,  amongst 
which  the  Sphynx  frequently  occurs ; 
or  of  a  bracket  leg,  composed  from 
the  head  and  legs  of  different  birds 
and  animals,  as  in  the  present  ex- 


ample, from  the  device  on  a  terra- 
cotta lamp,  intended  to  be  used  for 
side-boards,  and  slabs  placed  against 
a  wall,  or  for  what  we  now  call  con- 
sole tables. 

TRECHEDIFNUM.  A  word 
coined  or  adopted  from  the  Greek 
(Juv.  iil  67.);  the  meaning  of  which 
is  very  doubtful  Some  suppose  it  to 
designate  the  boots  (^8f)o/a8cs)  worn 
by  the  victors  at  the  Grecian  games ; 
others,  a  peculiar  sort  of  costume 
worn  by  the  Greek  parasites,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  gained  ready 
admission  to  the  houses  where  their 
company  was  sought  or  tolerated; 
but  all  attempts  to  arrive  at  a  defini- 
tive interpretation  are  purely  con- 
jecturaL 

TRIA'RIL  A  body  of  heavy- 
armed  in&ntry  soldiers,  who  formed 
the  third  division  of  a  Roman  l^on. 
They  were  originally  distinguished 


by  the  name  of  PUani  from  the 
heavy  javelin  (jnbm)  with  which 
they  were  equipped ;  but  when  that 
weapon  was  also  distributed  to  the 
other  two  divisions,  comprising  the 
Hastati  and  the  Prmcipea,  the  old 
name  was  changed  for  thiat  of  TVtortt, 
either  on  account  of  the  position  they 
occupied  in  the  order  of  battle,  via. 
the  third  line,  which  is  the  reason 
assigned  bv  Livy,  or  because  their 
corps  consisted  of  picked  men  se- 
lected from  each  of  the  three  heavy- 
armed  classes,  which  is  the  reason 
assigned  by  Niebuhr.  Their  armour 
consisted  of  a  bronze  helmet,  with  a 
high  crest,  a  cuirass,  large  shield, 
a  short  and  pointed  sword,  and  the 
heavy  javelin  or  pihm ;  but  no  au- 
thentic monument  representing  these 
details  with  sufficient  precision  is 
known  to  exist  (Varro,  X.Z.  v. 
89.  Liv.  viiL  8.)  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  republic,  the  original  dis- 
tinction between  the  men  styled  re- 
spectively Hastatij  Principes,  and 
Triarii  was  abandoned,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  system  adopted  of 
drawing  up  the  army  by  lines  in 
cohorts. 

TRIB'ON  (rpi€w),  A  Greek 
word,  signifying  literally  an  old  gar- 
ment worn  threadbare ;  whence  the 
term  was  given  more  specially  to  a 
very  coarse,  common,  and  scanty 
kind  of  cIosJl  (paUium\  worn  by  the 
people  of  Sparta,  and  adopted  by  other 


persons,  who  affected  to  ape  Spartan 
manners;  more  especially  hj  philo- 
sophers of  the  Cynic  and  Stoic  sects, 
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as  an  outward  sign  of  poverty,  auste- 
rity, and  simplicity.  (Auson.  Ep. 
53.  Demosth.  Contra  Conon.  2.  p. 
806.  Schaeffer.  Aristoph.  Plut  882.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  Greek 
philosopher  clothed  in  a  tribon,  fh)m 
a  statue  of  the  Villa  Borghese.  In 
the  original,  the  scantiness  of  the 
garment,  and  the  coarseness  of  its 
texture,  are  distinctly  marked  hy  the 
form  and  quality  of  its  folds ;  hut 
this  character,  though  not  altogether 
lost  in  our  engraving,  is  rendered 
less  forcibly,  from  want  of  decision  in 
the  drawing,  consequent,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  minute  scale  to 
which  it  has  been  reduced. 

TRPBULUM  and  TRI'BULA 
(t&  rpl6o\a).  A  machine  employed 
in  threshing  com  ;  consisting  of  a 
wooden  platform,  having  its  under 
sur&ce  studded  with  sharp  pieces  of 
flint  or  iron  teeth.  It  was  drawn 
over  the  grain  by  an  animal  attached 


stand  upright,  as  in  the  annexed 
example,  from  an  originaL  It  was 
employed  in  ancient  warfare  for  the 
purpose  of  impeding  a  charge  of 
cavalry,  being  thrown  on  the  ground 
to  wound  the  horses*  feet  Veg: 
Mil,  iii.  24. 

TRIBU'NAL  (8iic«rr^oir).  The 
tribunal;  a  raised  platform  at  one 
extremity  of  a  law  court,  upon  which 

I  the  curule  seats  of  the  judges  and 
other    persons    of    distinction    who 

j  wished  to  attend  the  proceedings  were 
placed.      (Cic.    Verr.   ii.    2.  38.   Id. 

I  OraL  i.  37.  Suet  Tib,  33.)     It  was 


to  it,  and  often  weighted  by  objects 
placed  on  the  top,  or  hj  the  driver 
himself  standing  upon  it  (Varro, 
B,R.  i.  52.  1.  PUn.  H,N,  xviii.  72. 
Virg.  Georg.  I  164.)  The  practice 
is  retained  in  the  East,  where  the 
machine  exhibited  by  the  illustration 
still  continues  in  use. 

TRIB'ULUS  (rpiSoXos),  A  cah 
trop ;  that  is,  a  contrivance  consisting 
of  four  strong  iron  spikes  projecting 
from  the  sides  of  a  Indl  of  the  same 
metal,  and  arranged  in  such  a  man- 

ncr,  that  when  thrown  upon  the 
ground,  one  of  them  would  always 


sometimes  of  a  square  form,  and  con- 
structed within  the  external  wall  of 
the  court,  as  shown  by  the  internal 
abuttment  on  the  right  side  of  the 
annexed  engraving,  which  represents 
the  ground-plan  of  the  Basilica  at 
Pompeii ;  at  others,  it  consisted  of  a 
semicircular  absis  or  alcove  (kemicjf- 
clivm,  Vitruv.  v.  1.  8.),  projecting 
beyond  the  external  wall  of  the  edi* 
fice,  as  in  the  BatiUca  at  Verona,  of 
which  a  restoration  is  exhibited  at 
p.  81. 

2.  In  a  camp,  the  tribunal  was  an 
elevated  platform  upon  which  the 
general  sat  to  administer  justice 
(Tac  Hist  iv.  25.  lb,  iii.  10.) ;  simi- 
lar to  the  auggestuM  on  p.  631. 

3.  In  a  Roman  theatre,  the  tribtmai 
was  an  elevated  seat  in  the  pit  (er- 
chestrth  Suet  Chud,  21.),  generally 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  prxtor 
(Id.  Aug,  44.). 

TRIBU'NUS.  A  £rt6iaie;  a  title 
originally  signifying  an  officer  be* 
longing  to  a  tribe,  either  elected  as 
its  president,  or  to  perform  certain 
duties  in  its  behalf;  whence  the 
name  was  subsequently  trancforred 
to  several  different  kinds  of  otRcers 
appointed   for   the   peifoniuuiee   of 
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▼arious  other  duties.    Of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  following  : — 

1.  Tribunus  Celerum.  The  tri- 
bune who  commanded  the  royal  body 
g^ard  of  cavalry  under  the  kings. 
Liv.  i.  59.  Pomp.  Dig.  i.  2.  2.  Ce- 

LERES. 

2.  Tribuni  militum  consulari  potes- 
tate.  Tribunes  of  military  rank 
with  consular  power.  These  were 
supreme  magistrates  possessing  the 
same  rank  and  power  as  the  consuls, 
but  varying  in  number  from  three  to 
six,  who  were  first  elected  in  the 
year  u.c.  310,  instead  of  consuls,  as 
a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  appointing 
members  of  the  latter  class  to  the 
consulship.  Their  costume  and  in- 
signia of  office  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  consuls.  Liv.  iv.  6 
and  7. 

3.  Tribuni  militares  or  militum 
(X<A(apxoi).  Military  tribunes ;  offi- 
cers in  the  Roman  army  who  held  a 
rank  below  that  of  the  legati,  but 
superior  to  that  of  the  centuriones, 
( Varro,  Z.  Z.  v.  81.  Cic.  Cluent  36.) 


and  the  legatus,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  group,  ihmi  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  which  shows  the  emperor  in 
front,  a  legatua  immediately  behind 
him,  and  the  tribune  in  the  rear. 

4.  Tribuni  pUbei  or  plebit  (8^A«cip- 
XOi)*  Tribunes  of  the  people  ;  ma- 
gistrates elected  by  the  plebeians 
from  amongst  their  own  order,  to 
defend  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
poorer  and  weaker  classes  against  the 
power  of  the  patrician  aristocracy. 
Their  numbers  varied  from  two  at 
first  to  ten  finally  ;  but  they  enjoyed 
immense  power,  and  were  attended 
by  runners  {viaiores)  instead  of  lie- 
tors,  whence  the  emblems  attributed 
to  them  on  coins  are  the  long  bench 
(jntbsellium)  and  a  wand  \virga) ; 
though  as  mere  civilians,  they  have 
no  distinct  costume  but  the  national 
toga.    Liv.  ii.  32.  Cic  Leg.  iii.  7. 

TRICH'ILA,  TRICH'ILUM. 
TRIC'LA  and  TRIC'LIA.  A 
bower,  or  a  summer-house,  con^ 
structed  in  the  pleasure-grounds  of  a 
villa,  or  other  locality,  to  afford  a 
shady  retreat  for  dimng  in  during 
genial   weather.      (Virg.   Copcu    8. 


The  numbers  of  these  officers  ap- 
pointed to  each  legion  varied  at 
different  periods,  as  the  number  of 
men  composing  its  strength  was  in- 
creased;  but  they  enjoyed  an  im- 
portant command  and  high  rank, 
being  often  represented  on  the  co- 
lumns and  arches  in  the  immediate 
staff  of  the  imperator,  and  wearing 
the  same  accoutrements  with  himseS 


Inscript  ap.  Orelli,  4517.  4456. 
Cms.  B,  C,  iii  96.  Compare  Prop, 
iv.  8.  35.  seqq.)  It  was  frequently 
formed  of  wood  and  trellis-work, 
over  wluch  vines,  gourds,  and  other 
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parasitical  plants  were  trained  (Co- 
lomell.  X.  378.) ;  but  sometimes  as  a 
permanent  building,  decorated  with 
columns  and  other  objects  of  art  (In- 
script  ap.  Orelli,  2909,),  like  our 
summer-houses ;  as  shown  b^  the 
illustration,  which  exhibits  a  view  of 
one  of  these  retreats,  with  its  dining- 
table,  bases  of  masonry  intended  for 
receiving  the  mattresses  of  three  tri- 
cliniary  couches,  and  fountain  in 
front,  all  as  they  exist  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation  in  the  house  of 
Actffion  at  Pompeii. 

TRICHO'RUM  (rptxo^poy).  A 
term  employed  to  designate  some 
particular  kind  of  apartment  in 
houses  or  other  buildings  (Stat  Sylv, 
i.  3.  58.  Spart  Pesc.  12.  Inscript  ap. 
Orelli,  1395.  ap.  Fabretti,  p.  740.  n. 
505.) ;  and  supposed  to  mean  a  room 
divided  into  three  compartments,  or 
perhaps  aisles,  by  rows  of  columns. 

TRICLINIAR'CHES.  A  chief 
servant,  to  whose  care  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  dinner-table  and  dining- 
room  (triclinium)  were  confided,  and 
the  direction  of  the  waiters  and  sub- 
ordinate servants  committed.  Pet. 
Sat.  22.  6.  Inscript  ap.  Orelli,  794. 

TRICLINIA'RIS.  Characterises 
any  article,  utensil,  or  object  con- 
nected with  the  service  and  furniture 
of  a  dinner-table  and  dininff-room 
itricUnium) ;  as,  lectus  tricliniaris 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi.  6.)>  the  dining- 
couch  (Lectus,  4.);  gradtu  triclini' 
aria  (Varro,  L.  L.  viii.  32.),  the  steps 
by  which  the  couch  was  ascended 
(Gradus,  I.);  mappa  tricliniaris 
(Varro,  L.  L.  ix.  47.),  a  table  napkin 
(Mappa,  1.);  and,  absolutely,  in  the 
plural,  tricliniaria  (Plin.  H.  N.  viii. 
74.),  the  coverlets  and  hangings  used 
upon  and  about  the  couch  (Peri- 
STROMA,  Stragulum,  Torale)  ;  or 
the  dining-rooms  themselves  (Varro, 
B.  B.  i.  13.  7.  Triclinium,  2.)- 

TmCLVmUM  (rpUXiyop),  Does 
not  imply  a  single  tridiniary  couch 
ifectus  tricliniaris),  but  the  conjunc- 
tion of  three  dining  couches  arranged 
together   (Varro,  L.  L.  iz.  9.    Id. 


B.  B,  iii.  13.  2.  Blacrob.  Sat.  iL  9.>. 
so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  square, 
leaving  a  vacant  space  in  the  centre 
for  the  dining-table,  and  the  fourth 
side  open  for  the  servants  to  enter  and 
place  the  trays  upon  it     A  tricUmMm 


thus  constituted  was  in  general  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  nine  per- 
sons, three  on  each  couch ;  but  that 
precise  number  was  not  rigorously 
enjoined,  for  sometimes  the  places 
were  not  all  filled  ;  at  others,  the 
couches  were  only  adapted  to  receive 
a  single  person  (see  the  wood-cut  e. 
Accubttum),  so  that  the  party  would 
not  consist  of  more  than  three  ;  and 
in  the  example  here  introduced, 
though  the  two  sides  accommodate 
three  each,  no  less  than  seven  indi- 
viduals repose  upon  the  cross  end. 
The  original  bas-relief  from  which 
the  illustration  is  taken,  was  found 
at  Padua  (formerly  Patavium\  a  good 
deal  corroded,  but  still  retaimng  suffi- 
cient details  to  afford  an  accurate 
notion  of  the  exact  manner  in 
which  the  three  conches  of  a  tridi* 
nium  were  disposed  with  the  company 
upon  them;  though  in  this  instance 
they  are  not  absolutely  couches 
{lecti),  but  permanent  bases  of  ma- 
sonry, of  the  same  character  as  those 
shown  in  the  preceding  illostra- 
tion,  upon  each  of  which  a  mat- 
tress was  laid,  as  seen  under  tlie 
bodies  of  the  recumbent  figures.  If 
a  table  like  that  of  the  last  cot  were 
placed  in  the  centre  the  whole  teene 
would  be  complete.  The  figures  on 
the  left  side  are  still  reclining  as  at 
dinner;  those  od  the  right»  already 
replete,  have  turned  on  tuir  backs  to 
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take  a  siesta  (Juv.  i.  56.  O7.  Am. 
ii.  5.  \S.\  while  the  rest  of  the  imrty, 
at  the  further  end  of  the  triclinium, 
are  enjoying  their  cups.  The  scene 
may  possihiy  represent  a  funeral  feast 
{silicemium) ;  or,  more  probably,  a 
drinking  party  after  a  feast  (comis- 
satio,  8ymposium\  to  which  it  was 
customary  to  invite  other  companions 
besides  the  dinner  guests;  and  thus 
the  extra  numbers  crowded  upon  the 
farthest  mattress  would  be  accounted 
for. 

2.  A  dining-room^  in  which  the  tri- 
clinium  was  laid  out  (Cic.  Or,  ii. 
65.  Phaedr.  iv.  24.  Pet  Sat  22.  3. 
Vitruv.  vi.  6.  7.  7ft.  7.  4.)  Several 
apartments  of  this  kind  have  been 
exposed  to  view  in  the  houses  of 
Pompeii,  mostly  small,  and  with  fixed 
basements,  instead  of  moveable 
couches,  for  the  occupants  to  recline 
upon,  as  shown  by  the  two  preceding 
wood-cuts ;  but  it  will  be  understood 
that  other  dining-rooms,  originally 
fitted  with  regular  couches,  have  lost 
their  characteristic  features  by  the 
removal  of  the  furniture  belonging  to 
them. 

T  RID' ENS  (rpu^Jowj,  rplaiva). 
Literally,  furnished  with  three  teeth, 
i.  e.  prongs ;  whence  applied  abso- 
lutely in  the  same 
sense  as  fuscina;  a 
three-pronged  fork 
for  speanng  fish 
(Vim.  H,N.  ix.  20. 
Wood-cut  ».  Fus- 
cina, 1.) ;  a  similar 
weapon  used  by  the 
gladiators  called  re- 
tiarii  or  netmen  (Juv. 
viii.  203.  wood-cut 
*.  Fuscina,  2. )  ;  the 
trident  of  Neptune, 
appropriately  attri- 
buted by  poets  and 
artists  to  the  sea-god 
in  lieu  of  a  sceptre.  Virg.  Otorg,  L 
13.  Id.  jEn.  ii.  610. 

TRIDEN'TIFER  and  TRIDEN'- 
TIGER.  Bearing  the  trident  or 
sceptre  of  the  seas;  an  epithet  and 


emblem  especially  characteristic  of 
the  god  Neptune,  who  is  thus  repre- 
sented in  the  last  illustration,  from  a 
miniature  in  the  Vatican  Vir^.  Ov. 
Met,  viii.  695.  Id.  xi.  202. 

TRIENS.  A  copper  coin,  weigh- 
ing four  ounces,  and  equal  in  value 
to  one-third  of  an  As, 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxxiii. 
13.)  It  has  four  balls 
stamped  upon  it  to  de- 
note the  value,  as  in 
the  annexed  example 
from  an  original  drawn  on  a  scale  of 
two  thirds  the  actual  size. 

TRIERAR'CHUS  (rpiiipapxos). 
Properly,  the  commander  of  a  Greek 
trireme,  whence  the  title  was  trans- 
ferred into  the  Roman  navy.  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  8.    Id.  Hist  ii.  16. 

TRIE'RIS  (rpiiipiis),  A  Greek 
word,  for  which  the  Romans  more 
commonly  use  Triremis. 

TRFFAX.  A  missile  of  four  and 
a  half  cubits  long,  which  was  dis- 
charged from  the  catapulta  (Festus, 


s,  V,  Ennius  ap.  Fest  L  c.  Aul.  Gell. 
x.  25.  1.) ;  probably  a  sort  of  spear, 
so  denominated  from  having  three 
barbs,  as  in  the  example,  which  is 
copied  fh>m  the  column  of  Tngan. 

TRIGA.    A  three^horsed  car,  and 
a  team  of  three  horses  yoked  abreast 


(Isidor.   Orig,  xviii.  26.    Ulp.  Dig, 
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21.  1.  38.)t  two  of  which  drew  from 
the  pole,  the  third  being  attached  as 
an  outrigger  by  a  brace  {simplici  vin- 
culo. Isidor.  Orig.  xviii.  35.)  to  the 
ropes  which  passed  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  horse  roand  the  forepart 
of  the  car,  as  shown  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  an  Etruscan  vase  en- 
graved by  Ginzrot. 

TRIGA'RIUM.  A  place  or  en- 
closure for  the  exercise  of  trigff,  or 
of  horses  and  cars  in  general.  (Plin. 
//.  N,  xxxvii.  77.)  There  were  seve- 
ral driving  courses  of  this  description 
in  the  city  of  Rome*  which  are  enu- 
merated by  P.  Victor. 

TRIGA'RIUS.  One  who  drives 
a  team  of  three  horses  yoked  to  a  car 
{triga).     Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii.  42. 

TRFGLYPHUS  (rp^\v<t>os).  A 
triglifph ;  a  member  of  the  frieze  in  a 
Doric  entablature,  consisting  of  three 
parallel  channels  with  drops  (gutta) 
underneath,  arranged  at  regular  in- 
tervals throughout  the  frieze,  and 
intended  to  represent  on  the  external 
face  of  the  building  the  ends  of  the 
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tie-beams  {tignd)  as  they  are  ranged 
above  the  architrave.  (Vitruv.  iv.  2.) 
The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is 
thrice  slit  or  grooved ;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  ends  of  the  tiebeams  m 
the  old  wooden  buildings  were  ac- 
tually cut  into  three  parallel  channels, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  rainwater  from  the  cornice  above 
them,  or  to  prevent  the  beams  from 
splitting.     Others  are  of  opinion  that 


these  grooves  were  not  positively  cut 
out  on  the  beam  heads,  but  naturally 
produced  by  the  gradual  efTects  of 
the  rainwater  trickling  over  them  ; 
but  in  either  case  the  sculptured  sbb 
or  triglyph  would  represent  correctly  a 
real  or  artificial  feature  in  the  original 
timber  roof.  The  illustration  shows 
a  part  of  the  frieze  now  remaining 
on  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome. 

TRIGON.  A  small  ball,  hard 
stuffed,  and  covered  with  leather,  for 
playing  a  game  designated 
by  the  same  name.  (Mart, 
iv.  19.  xii.  83.)  The 
example  is  fh)m  an  Etrus- 
can bronze ;  the  stitching  ' 
of  the  leather  is  plainly 
indicated,  and  the  size  of  the  ball 
may  be  imagined  from  the  size  of  the 
hand,  that  of  a  child's,  which  holds  it 

2.  The  game  played  with  a  ball  or 
balls  of  the  kind  just  described.  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  6.  126. )  It  is  supposed  that 
three  persons  were  required  to  make 
out  the  ^ame,  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tive positions  occupied  by  the  three 
points  of  a  triangle,  so  that  each 
would  have  an  opponent  in  front  of 
him,  on  his  right  and  left :  and  as 
expertness  in  the  use  of  the  left  hand 
is  mentioned  as  essential  to  a  good 
player  (Mart.  xiv.  46. X  it  is  further 
inferred  that  each  one  was  furnished 
with  two  balls,  which  he  had  to  de- 
liver right  and  left,  and  catch  in  the 
same  manner.  But  this  accoant  de- 
pends more  upon  conjecture  tlum 
positive  evidence,  as  no  representation 
of  the  game,  sufficiently  decisiTe  to 
establish  the  fut,  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

TRIGO'NUM  (TptywroO.  A  tri- 
angular  piece  of  marble,  tile,  or  some 


artificial  composition,  used  for  in- 
laying patterns  in  %  mosaic  pavement 
of  the  clan  termed  netik  (VitniT. 


TRILIX. 


TRIPU8. 
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vii.  1.  4.  Patimentubt,  2.).  as  shown 
by  the  border  round  the  four  sides  of 
the  illustration,  which  represents  a 
piece  of  pavement  on  the  threshold  of 
the  principal  entrance  to  one  of  the 
houses  at  Pompeii. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  of  trian- 
gular form,  with  all  its  strings  of  the 
same  thickness,  but  of  unequal  lengths 
(Plat.  Bep.  399.  c.  Soph.  Fragm. 
361.  Athen.  iv.  77.  Jb,  80.),  and 
which,  it  is  to  be  inferred  from  the 
figure  on  the  left  side  of  the  illustra- 
tion, copied  from  a  Pompeian  paint- 
ing, was  carried  on  the  shoulder 
when  played.  The  word  does  not 
occur  in  the  present  sense  in  any  of 
the  extant  Latin  authors;  nor  is  it 
clear  whether  they,  or  the  Greeks, 


made  use  of  the  same  term  to  desig- 
nate our  triangle^  which  seems  pro- 
bable, since  that  instrument  was  not 
unknown  to  them,  as  is  proved  by 
the  figure  on  the  right  side  of  the 
engraving,  copied  from  a  marble 
bas-relief  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Giustiniani  family  at  Rome,  upon 
which  a  party  of  several  females 
are  represented  playing  upon  diffe- 
rent musical  instruments  —  the  tri- 
angle here  introduced,  the  rattle 
termed  croialum,  the  tympanum,  or 
tambourine,  and  the  double  pipes,  or 
tibitE  pares. 

TRIL'IX  {rpl/uTos).  TwiUed  of 
three  threads  thick  ;  that  is,  in  which 
each  thread  of  the  weft  (subtemen)  is 
passed  in  the  weaving  over  one  and 
then  under  three  threads  of  the  warp 
(atamen%  which  requires  three  sets  of 
leashes  (licia),  and  produces  a  ribbed 
pattern.     Mart  xiv.  143. 

TRIL(yRIS.      A    hybrid    word. 


half  Greek  and  half  Latin,  which 
means,  literally,  furnished  with  three 
thongs  ;  but  it  is  used  to  designate  a 
garment  brocaded  with  a  triple  set  of 
ornamental  stripes  or  other  pattern, 
termed /Mira^m^,  as  explained  under 
that  word.     Aurel.  VopUc.  46. 

TRIMOiyiAand-UM  A  basket 
or  other  vessel  containing  the  measure 
of  three  Roman  pecks  (modii),  Colu- 
mell.  ii.  99.  Plant.  Men,  ProL  14. 

TRIOB'OLUS  (rpi6€o\os).  A 
silver  coin  of  the  Greek  currency 
(Plant  Bacch.  ii.  3.  26.) ;  containing 
three  obdu  or  half  a  drachma.  It 
was  coined,  however,  of  two  stan- 
dards; the  Attic,  worth  about  A\i,  of 
our  money,  and  the  ^ginetan,  which 
was  nearly  equal  to  6J<£ 

TRIPET'l  A.  A  term  used  in  the 
patois  of  the  Gauls,  signifying  a  three- 
legged  stool.     Sulp.  Sever.  Dial.  ii. 

TRIPUIVIUM.  A  term  used  in 
divination  to  indicate  that  the  food 
was  so  greedily  eaten  by  the  sacred 
chickens,  that  part  of  it  fell  from 
their  beaks  and  struck  the  ground, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of  good 
omen.     Cic.  Ihv.  ii.  34. 

TRIP'US  (rpiirovs).  Generally, 
any  thing  supported  on  three  feet  or 
legs;  whence  the  following  charac- 
teristic senses :  — 

1.  A  cauldron  or  vessel  for  boiling 
eatables  of  any 
description,  which 
stood  upon  three 
legs  over  the  fire, 
as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  illus- 
tration from  a 
picture  represent- 
ing a  scene  in  the 
market-place  of 
Herculaneum.  Isi- 
dor.  On'g.  xx.  8. 
5.  Hom.  //.  xxiii. 
702.  Tpiirovs  c/a- 
irvpiSiirris. 

2.  A  common  three-legged  stool, 
such  as  poor  people  used  to  sit  upon. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xx.  11.  12.  Sulp.  Sev. 
Dial  11. 
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3.  The  tripod,  or  stool  of  the 
Pythian  priestess,  upon  which  she 
sat  to  deliver  her 
responses  at  Delphi 
(Cic.  Virg.  Ov.); 
of  which  the  an- 
nexed figure  is 
given  in  the 
plates  of  Miiller's 
Handhiich  der  Ar- 
chfiotogie  der  Kunst^ 
as  an  accurately- 
detailed  represen- 
tation ;  and  a  fictile 
vase  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton's  collection  exhibits  a  tripod 
of  very  similar  character,  with  Apollo 
sitting  upon  it 

4.  An  article  made  of  bronze, 
marble,  or  precious  metals,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  sacred 
tripod,  either  for 
ornament  or  use; 
often  dedicated  as 
an  offering  in  the 
temples,  or  given 
as  an  honorary 
prize  and  reward 
of  valour  (Virg. 
yEn.  v.  110.);  or 
used  as  an  altar  for  sacrifice,  like  the 
annexed  example  from  the  arch  erected 
by  the  Roman  goldsmiths  in  honour 
of  Septimius  Severus. 

TRIRE'MIS  (rpt^^y).  A  trireme 
or  war-galley  furnished  with  three 
banks  (ordines)  of  oars  on  each  side, 
disposed    diagonally    one    over    the 


other  (Plin./^.iV.  vii.  57 


V.  119.  Ascon.  in  Verr.  ii.  1.  20.),  as 
exhibited  by  the  annexed  figure, 
from  an  ancient  fresco-painting,  re- 
presenting the  flight  of  Paris  and 
Helen,  discovered  in  the  early  part  of 
the  past  century  amongst  some  ruins 
in  the  Famese  gardens  at  Rome,  but 
no  longer  in  existence,  as  the  colours 
evaporated  shortly  afier  it  was  ex- 
posed. (Tumbull,  TVea^e  or  Ancient 
Painting,  &c.  fol.  1740.)  A  similar 
arrangement  of  the  three  banks  of 
oars  is  also  indicated  in  some  of  the 
sculptures  on  Trajan's  colomn.  In  a 
trireme  each  rower  plied  a  single  oar, 
and  sat  upon  a  separate  seat  (jsediU\ 
fixed  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  oar- 
ports,  and  not  upon  a  long  thwart 
{transtrum),  as  was  the  case  when 
several  worked  upon  the  same  oar. 
Those  on  the  top  bank  had  the  longest 
oars,  the  most  labour,  and  conse- 
quently the  largest  pay:  they  were 
termed  bpainr<u  by  the  Greeks,  the 
oar  they  used  Kvnni  dpayl-nis,  and  the 
thowl  on  which  it  rested  anoKfids  3p«- 
ylrris.  Those  on  the  lowest  rank  had 
the  shortest  oars,  least  work,  and 
lowest  pay :  they  were  termed  doAa- 
fiiram  Those  who  occupied  the  middle 
bank  were  termed  0^^<u>  *^^  ^^ 
their  oars  of  a  medium  length,  and 
their  pay  regulated  accordingly. 

TRISPAS'TOS  (TpdnrooTOf).  A 
mechanical  contrivance  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  heavy 
weights,  consisting  of  three 
pullies  (orbictdi)  set  in  a  sin- 
gle frame  or  case  (trochiea)  . 
in'  the  manner  exhibited  by  (  * 
the  annexed  figure,  which  re-  ,  JL 
presents  a  similar  machine  H*ll 
still  in  common  use  at  the 
present  day.     Vitruv.  x.  3.  S. 

TRITD'RA  (AAiJucTtf).  The 
of  threshing  out  com,  which 
done  in  three  several  ways ;  by  beat- 
ing out  the  grain  with  a  rod  or  a  flail 
{perHca^fustui) ;  mbbiog  it  oat  with  a 
machine  drawn  over  it  by  cattle  {prUm' 
lum,  and  wood-cut «.  v.)  t  ^  ^7  trad- 
ing it  out  with  oxen  or  hones  driTcn 
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round    the    threshing-floor    in    the 
manner  exhibited  by  the  annexed  en- 


graving from  an  Egyptian  painting, 
which  is  still  costomary  in  many 
parts  of  Italy  and  the  East  Varro, 
L.  L,  V.  21.  Id.  R.  R.  i.  52.  2.  Co- 
lumell.  ii.  20.  4.  Id.  i  6.  23. 

TRIUMPHA'LIA.  The  orna- 
ments and  insignia  conferred  upon  a 
general  at  his  triomph ;  consisting  of 
an  embroidered  toga  and  tunic  (Tooa, 
4.,  picta,  and  Tunica,  14.,  pabnata)^ 
a  sceptre  with  the  image  of  an  eagle 
on  its  top  (ScEPTRUM,  4.),  a  chaplet 
of  laurel  leaves  and  a  crown  of  gold 
(Corona,  1.),  and  a  car  decorated 
with  ivory  carving  (Currus,  4.). 
Tac.  Hist  iv.  4.  Liv.  x.  7. 

TRIUM'PHUS  iPpta^os),  A 
triumph,  or  grand  military  procession, 
in  which  a  victorious  general  and  his 
troops  entered  the  city  after  ti^e  suc- 
cessful termination  of  an  important 
war,  commencing  at  the  porta  irium^ 
phalis,  then  passing  through  the  Vekt- 
onan  and  Cvrctu  MaximiUf  along  the 
Via  Sacra  and  Fontm  up  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  Capi- 
toline  hilL  It  was  headed  by  the 
entire  body  of  the  senate,  who  went 
out  to  meet  the  troops  and  conduct 
them  into  the  city.  Next  followed 
the  brass  band,  playing  upon  trumpets 
and  horns  (wood-cuts  «.  Cornicen, 
Titbicen),  who  preceded  a  file  of 
carriages  laden  with  the  spoils  taken 
fh)m  the  enemy,  intermixed  with 
portable  stages,  on  which  those  most 
remarkable  for  value  or  beauty  of 
workmanship  were  prominently  dis- 


played (wood-cut  «.  Ferculum,  2.), 
to  attract  the  observation  of  the 
public,  whilst  the  quantity  and  value 
of  the  spoils  and  the  names  of  the 
conquered  provinces  were  placarded 
upon  boards  afl^ed  to  tall  poles 
(wood-cut  8,  TiTULUS,  1.),  and  car- 
ried by  the  side  of  the  olijects  de- 
scribed upon  them.  Then  came  a 
band  of  pipers  (Tibicines)  in  advance 
of  the  victim  intended  for  sacrifice — 
a  white  bull  decorated  with  fillets  of 
wool  round  the  head  (wood-cut  s, 
Infulatds),  and  a  broad  band  of 
richly-dyed  doth  across  its  back 
(wood-cut «.  Dorsdalia).  Behind  the 
victim  walked  a  body  of  priests  and 
their  attendants  with  the  sacrificial 
implements.  After  them  the  arms, 
standards,  and  other  insignia  of  the 
conquered  nations  were  displayed, 
inunediately  in  advance  of  the  princes, 
leaders,  and  their  kindred  taken  cap- 
tives in  the  war,  followed  by  the 
entire  number  of  ordinary  prisoners 
in  fetters.  Next  came  the  lictors  of 
the  general,  in  their  civic  costume, 
the  toga,  and  with  their  brows  and 
fasces  wreathed  with  laurel  (wood-cuts 
s.  LicTOR  and  Fasces,  4.),  who  formed 
a  body  immediately  in  advance  of  the 
triumphant  general,  dressed  in  his 
triumphalia,  and  standing  in  a  circular 
car  drawn  by  four  horses  (wood-cut 
s,  Currus,  4.).  On  his  brow  he 
wore  a  wreath  of  laurel,  and  behind 
him  in  the  car  stood  a  public  servant, 
who  held  over  his  head  a  massive 
crown  of  gold  studded  with  jewels 
(wood-cut  s.  Corona,  1.).  His 
youngest  children  were  placed  in  the 
car  with  him ;  whilst  those  who  had 
attained  to  manhood  rode  on  horse- 
back beside  the  car,  or  upon  the 
horses  which  drew  it  Behind  the 
general  marched  the  superior  officers, 
Uie  Le^ti,  Tribuni^  and  the  Equites, 
all  on  horseback  ;  and  the  procession 
was  finally  closed  by  the  entire  body 
of  the  legions,  carrying  branches  of 
laurel  in  their  hands,  and  chaplets  of 
the  same  dirub  roimd  their  heads, 
alternately  singing  songs  in  prtise  of 
4t  2 
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their  general,  and  cutting  jokes  at  his 
expense.  Daring  the  course  of  the 
route  the  procession  passed  under  a 
temporary  arch  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose and  erected  across  the  street, 
which  in  early  times  was  taken  down 
after  the  fete ;  but  latterly  it  was  re- 
placed by  a  permanent  structure  of 
marble  or  stone  (wood -cut  s.  Ar- 
CU8,  5.y 

2.  Triumphus  navalis.  A  public 
procession  in  celebration  of  a  great 
naval  victory,  the  arrangements  of 
which  are  not  represented  in  any 
works  of  art,  nor  detailed  in  writings. 


the  streets  of  a  town  (Virg.  yEn.  iv. 
609.  Justin.  xxL  5.),  as  opposed  to 
compilum  (Cic.  Agr.  i.  3.),  which  re- 
fers to  the  convergence  of  cross-roads 
in  the  country.  But  this  distinction 
is  not  rigorously  observed ;  for  trivium 
is  often  used  in  both  senses,  of  a 
public  and  much-frequented  highway, 
either  in  a  town  or  country  ;  whence 
the  Latin  word  trivialis,  and  our  own 
"  trivial,"  acquire  their  secondary 
meanings  of  viUgar  or  common-place  ; 
that  is,  literally,  which  may  be  met 
with  in  any  public  and  thronged 
thoroughfare.  The  illustration  affords 
a  view  in  the  city  of  Pompeii,  with 
three  streets,  in  the  second  distance, 
converging  to  a  point 

TROCH'ILUS  (rpoxl^oj).    Same 
as  Scotia.     Vitruv.  iii.  5.  2.  and  3. 


TROCHLEA  (rpoxiAca).  A  con- 
trivance for  the  moltiplication  of 
mechanical  power  in  raising  weights, 
consisting  of  a  case  with  a  set  of 
blocks  or  pullies  {orbictUi)  fitted  into 
it.  (Vitruv.  X.  2.  1.  Cftto,  R.  R.  iii. 
5.  Lucret.  iv.  903.)  See  the  illustra- 
tion «.  Trispastos,  which  exhibits  a 
case  furnished  with  three  pullies. 

TROCH'US  {rpox6s),  A  boy's 
hoop;  made  of  iron  or  bronze,  and 
trundled  by  a  crooked-necked  key 
{clavis\  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
illustration,  from  an  engraved  gem. 


Liv.  xvii.  Epit, 

TRIVIUM  irpioBos).  A  spot 
where  three  streets  or  roads  meet 
from  opposite  directions.  (Cic  Div. 
i.  54.)  When  strictly  applied,  the 
term  has  a  more  especial  reference  to 


(Ilor.  Orf.  iii.  24.  57.  Id.  A,  P.  380. 

Prop.  iii.  14.  6.)     It  frequently  had 

a  number  of  small  rings  set  round  its 

rim  (Mart.  xiv.  169.,  and  wood-cut  #. 

I  Anulds,  4.),  to    make    a  jingling 

,  noise  as  it  rolled  on ;  and  sometimes 

small  bells  (Jtintinnabida)    are    seen 

i  instead  of  rings. 

,      TROPiE'UM  (Tp<hrcuoF).     A  tro- 
.  phy;   a  monument    erected   on   the 
;  spot  where  a  victory  had  been  ob- 
I  tained ;  or,  in  the  case  of  naval  war- 
fare, upon  the  nearest  point  of  land 
to  where  the  action  had  taken  place. 
It  was  originally  formed  with   the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  upon  which  and  its 
branches  some  arms  belonging  to  the 
defeated  party  were  suspended,  as  in 
the    illustration,   fh>m   an   Imperial 
coin;  but  latterly  trophies  were  de- 
signed as  elaborate  works  of  art*  in 
marble  or  bronie,  and  erected  apart 
from  the  battle-field,  as  permanent 


TRUA. 


TRULLA« 


meincntoes    of    the    contest       (^ic. 


Inv,   ii.    23.    Virg.    yEn.  xL   5 — 11. 
Suet.  Cal  45.   Claud.  1. 

TRUA  (rpw^Ao,  ropiivrji).  A  large 
flat  ladle  employed  for  skimming  the 
surface  of  liquids,  for  stirring  and 
moving  vegetables  or  meats  when 
boiling  (Titin.  ap,  Non.  s.  v.  p.  19. 
Festus,  *.  Antroare),  or  for  removing 
them  f^om  the  pot,  without  taking  up 
the  water  at  the  same  time.     With 


this  object,  it  was  perforated  by  a 
number  of  small  holes  at  the  bottom, 
as  represented  by  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  an  original  of  bronze 
found  at  Pompeii ;  and  this  property, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  using  it, 
accounts  fully  for  the  Greek  names 
it  received,  and  with  which  the  Latin 
one  is  connected,  rpvv,  to  rub  or  stir, 
and  rop4w,  to  bore  ;  one  or  the  other 
of  which  notions  are  found  to  per- 
vade, and  to  convey  a  characteristic 
meaning  to  the  other  special  senses 
of  the  word  trua,  as  well  as  its  dimi- 
nutive tndla, 

2.  A  perforated  cap  or  plate  cover- 
ing the  mouth  of  a  sink  in  a  kitchen, 
&c.,  in  order  to  prevent  the  refuse 
from  choking  the  pipe,  while  it  per- 
mits the  liquid  to  drain  through  it 
Varro,  L.  L,  v.  118. 

TRULLA  (rpovAAlov).  Diminu- 
tive of  Tbua.     a  small  perforated 


ladle  of  the  same  use  and  character 
as  the  last  described.  Varro,  L.  Z. 
V.  118.   Hero,  de  Spirit  p.  101. 

2.  (jp{>€hiov).  Either  used  sepa- 
rately, or  with  the  epithet  vinaria. 
A  drinking-cup,  or  table  utensil  em- 
ployed for  taking  the  wine  out  of  a 
larger  recipient,  which  contained  a 
quantity  mixed  with  snow.  It  was  a 
species  of  cyathua  of  an  improved 
character,  being  furnished  with  an 
inner  case  perforated  as  a  strainer, 
and  fitting  into  the  hollow  bowl  of 
the  cup,  so  that  when  fitted  together 
the  two  would  form  but  one  body, 
which  might  be  conveniently  dipped 
into  the  large  vessel,  and  filled ; 
when,  by  removing  the  perforated 
cuse,  any  sediment  or  impurity  depo- 
sited by  the  snow  would  be  removed 
with  it  from  the  pure  liquid  left  in 
the  bowl.  (Cic.  Verr,  ii.  4.  27. 
Varro,  L.L,  v.  118.  PUn.  H.N. 
xxxvii.  T.  ScfiBV.  Dig.  34.  2.  37.) 
The  illustration  represents  an  ori- 
ginal found  at  Pompeii,  with  a  section 
of  the  perforated  case  in  its  bowl  on 


the  right  The  material  is  bronze  ; 
but  the  same  utensil  was  also  made 
in  common  earthenware  (Hor.  Sat. 
ii.  3.  144.),  as  well  as  porcelain 
(Plin.  /.  c.)  and  pietre  dure  (Cic. 
/.  c). 

3.  The  pan  of  a  night-chair  (Juv. 
iii.  107.) ;  probably  so  termed  when 
consisting  of  a  double  case,  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  vessel  last  described. 

4.  A  fire-basket  made  of  iron 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  11.),  in  which  ignited 
matter  could  be  transferred  from 
place  to  place  ;  and  so  termed  from 
the  perforations  drilled  in  its  sides  to 
create  a  draught  of  air,  like  the  ex- 
ample OD  the  next  nage,  representing 
an  earthenware  trvm,  discovered  in  an 
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excavation  near  Rome,  which,  when 


found,  had  a  lamp  inside  it 

5.  A  trowel  used  by  bricklayers 
for  laying  the  mortar  between  bricks 
(Isidor.  Grig,  xiz.  18. 3.),  and  by  plas- 
terers for  laying  on  and  smoothing 
the  stucco  upon  walls  (Pallad.  i.  15. 
lb,  13.  2.).    The  illustration  repre- 


sents an  original  found  amongst  other 
building  implements  in  a  house  at 
Pompeii.  This  sense  of  the  word 
tndla  arises  from  the  Greek  rp^,  in 
allusion  to  the  manner  of  using  the 
instrument ;  connected,  perhaps,  with 
its  resemblance  to  a  ladle  (Trua,  1) ; 
for  it  will  be  observed  that  the  an- 
cient trowel,  as  exhibited  by  the 
example,  has  a  form  very  different 
from  our  own,  having  a  flat  blade 
otherwise  shaped  like  a  spoon,  pre- 
cisely like  the  plasterer's  trowel  now 
used  at  Naples,  which  is  called  a 
plastercr*s  spoon — cucchiaja  da  fah- 
bricatore. 

TRULL'EUM  or  TRULL'IUM. 
A  slop-paii;  used  by  the  ancients  to 
receive  the  dirty  water  in  places 
where  several  persons  washed  their 
hands  at  the  same  time.  The  object 
is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Cato,  and 
always  in  conjunction  with  other 
vessels  employed  in  washing,  such  as 
hand  and  foot-basins,  &c. ;  and 
doubtless  resembled  in  constructive 
principle  the  pails  conmionly  used  in 
our  dressing-rooms,  which  have  a 
peiforatcd  plate  at  the  top,  through 
which  the  dirty  water  is  poured  with- 
out splashing,  while  it  serves,  at  the 
same  time,  to  conceal  the  unsightly 


appearance  of  the  contents  from  the 
person  using  it.  Varro,  Z.  L.  v. 
118.  Id.de  ViL  P.  R.  ap.  Non. «.  r. 
p.  547.  Cato,  R.  R.  x.  2.  xi.  2. 

TRULLISSA'TIO.  A  plastering 
of  cement  iaid  on  with  the  trowel 
(^trulld).   Vitruv.  viL  3.  5.  Tbuixa,  5. 

TRUT'INA  (rfnndt^y.  A  genersl 
term  for  any  kind  of  balance  used 
for  weighing ;  sometimes  indicating 
the  steel-yard  (Vitruv.  x.  3,  4.  Sta- 
tera);  at  others,  a  pair  of  scales 
(Jnv.  vi.  437.  Libra). 

TRYB'LIUM  (V-tfXior).  A  table 
utensil  (Varro,  JL  L,  y.  120.  Plant 
Stick.  V.  4.  9.);  the  precise  character 
of  which  is  not  ascertained. 

TUB'A  (<r(£^»i70.  A  wind  in- 
strument made  of  bronze,  with  a  fun- 
nel or  bell-shaped  mouth,  and  straight 
tube  (Ov.  Met  I  98.    Juv.  ii  118. 


^ 


Veg.  MiL  iii.  5.),  like  our  trumpet, 
giving  out  very  loud  and  interrupted 
notes  (fractos  aonituM,  \irg,  Georg. 
iv.  72.  terribili  stmitu  tarataniara  dixit, 
Ennius  ap.  Prise  viii.  842.)  The 
example  is  from  the  arch  of  Titns. 

TUB'ICEN  iffoKveyKTis).  A 
trumpeter  who  blows  the  tmba  (Varro, 
L,JL  v.  91.  Ov. 
Met,  iii.  705.),  as 
exhibited  by  the  an- 
nexed figure,  from 
a  bas-reUef  on  the 
arch  of  Constantine. 
Trumpeters  were  al- 
ways included  in 
the  brass  band  of 
the  army  (Liv.  ii. 
64.);  amongst  the 
musicians  who  per- 
formed at  religious 
ceremonies  (Varro, 
L.L.  V.  117.);  and  «l  ftmenl  so- 
lemnities (Pers.  liL  103.); 
the  expression  ad  tMeme$ 
(Pet.  Sat.  129.  7.)  meus  to 
for  death. 
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TUCE'TUM.  A  savoury  dUh 
composed  of  beef,  or  pork,  and  lard 
potted  down.  Pers.  iL  42.  Schol. 
Vet  ad  i 

TUiyES  and  -IS.  An  antiquated 
name  for  a  mallet.  Fcstus*  a.  v.  Se- 
ver. jEtn.  559.  Malleus. 

TDDIC'ULA.  Diminutive  of 
TuDSS;  a  machine  for  bruising 
olives,  and  separating  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  berries  from  the  stone,  previous 
to  placing  them  under  the  press  (tor- 
cvlar),  by  which  the  oil  was  squeezed 
out  Its  action  was  similar  to  that  of 
a  Tribulum,  working  in  an  upright, 
instead  of  horizontal  direction  (Colu- 
mell.  xlL  52.  7.)  ;  but  the  machine  is  j 
objected  to  by  Columella,  as  liable  to 
get  out  of  oitler,  or  to  have  its  action 
impeded  by  very  trifling  circum- 
stances ;  such  as  that  of  throwing  in 
only  a  few  berries  over  the  proper 
quantity.  At  Mongres,  in  1^-ance, 
olives  are  bruised  by  instruments 
called  battoira ;  the  name  and  opera- 
tion of  which  are  believed  to  exhibit 
genuine  traces  of  the  Roman  tudicvla, 
Schneider,  ad  Columell.  /.  c.  Id.  de 
trapeto  Catonisy  p.  617. 

TUGUR'IUM.  A  cottier^a  hut; 
forming  an  abode  for   the    poorest 


U.  Virg.  EcL  i.  69.  Columell.  xii. 
15.  I.  Festus,  «.  v.),  as  exhibited  by 
the  illustration  from  one  of  the 
Pompeian  paintings. 

TULLIA'NUM.  An  under- 
ground dungeon  belonging  to  the 
state-prisons  at  Rome ;  so  termed 
after  the  name  of  Servius  Tullius,  by 
whose  orders  it  was  made.  (Sail. 
Cat  58.  Varro,  Z.  L.  v.  151.  Liv. 
xxix.  22.  xxxiv.  44.  Festus,  «.  v.) 
The  Tullianum  is  still  in  existence, 
retaining  all  the  features  minutely 
described  by  Sallust,  and  is  exhibited 
by  the  annexed  engraving.     It  con- 


i::-:'iT: 

ft  ""'H 

'^'r^-ms:i^ 


classes  of  the  rural  population.  They 
were  made  of  wood,  with  peaked 
roofis  of  turf,  the  bark  of  trets,  hur- 
dles, or  other  materials  of  the  same 
common  description,  and  apparently 
without  windows  (Plin.  Ii.N,  zvi. 


sists  of  an  elliptical  chamber,  nineteen 
feet  by  nine,  and  six  and  a  half  high ; 
but  the  original  height  may  have  been 
greater,  as  the  present  pavement  is 
modem.  The  masonry  is  rude,  but 
the  blocks  are  large,  and  the  roof 
possesses  a  slight  curve.  The  only 
entrance  to  it  b  through  a  square 
opening  of  three  feet  five  inches 
by  three  feet  four,  formed  in  the 
roof  of  the  dungeon,  which  also 
serves  as  the  flooring  to  anoUier  cell 
immediately  over-head  (see  the  wood- 
cut a.  Carceb,  1.);  whence  the  ex- 
pression m  Tullianum  demiUere,  (Sail. 
Cat  55.) 

TUMULA'TUS.  Buried  in  the 
soil,  with  a  mound  of  earth  and  stones 
(tumulus)  piled  over  the  grave.  Ov. 
Pont  I  6.  49.  CatulL  Ixiv.  193. 

TUM'ULUS  (tV^os).  a  mound 
of  earth  or  rough  masses  of  stones 
(Horn.  IL  xxiv.  798.)  piled  up  into  a 
pyramidal  form,  in  oi^er  to  form  a 
catmor6aiToi0  over  the  grave.  (Cic. 
Arch.   10.)     On  its  summit  a  tall 
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column  (stele)  was 
for  a  monument 
(Ilom.  //.  xi. 
37 1 )  ;  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  an- 
nexed illustration, 
representing  the 
tumulus  of  Adonis 
in  a  painting  at 
Pompeii.  Hence 
the  word  is  often 
used  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  grave, 
or  a  tomb.  Pedo. 
Albin.  El.  I  69.  lb.  73--74.  Virg.  ■ 
Eel.  V.  42.  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  3.  72.  | 

TUN'ICA  (x^rdy).  A  tunic  ;  the 
principal  under-garment  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  both  sexes  ; 
corresponding  very  nearly  in  its  i 
general  form,  use,  and  character,  i 
with  the  shirt,  the  chemise,  the  frock, 
and  blouse  of  modem  times.  It  was 
made,  however,  in  various  fashions, 
to  suit  the  sex  or  the  habits  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  classes  of  the  popula- 
lation  ;  each  of  which,  in  the  copious 
language  of  the  Greeks,  was  distin- 
guished by  a  separate  name  or  epi- 
thet descriptive  of  the  i)eculiar  form 
to  which  it  was  referred.  But  all 
these  varieties,  which  are  severally 
enumerated  in  the  folic »wing  para- 
graphs, preserve  the  same  general 
characteristics  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  garment,  its  i>lace  upon  the  per- 
son, and  the  manner  of  adjusting  it  ; 
so  that  they  are  all  properly  classed 
under  the  common  name  of  tunics. 

1.  (xiToiK  ii^ifuurxoAoj,  Colobium). 
The  ordinary  tu- 
nic of  the  male 
Greek  and  Ro- 
man consisted  of 
a  plain  woollen 
shirt,  girded 

round  the  loins, 
and  reaching  to 
the  knees,  or 
thereabout,  with 
two  short  sleeves, 
which  just  co- 
vered the  deltoid 


muscle,  or  upper  portion  of  the  armi, 
as  far  as  the  arm-pit  (/uurxctAi}),  as 
exhibited  by  the  first  illustration, 
from  one  of  the  figures  on  Trajan's 
column.  (Jul.  Pollux,  vii.  47. 
Aristoph.  Eq,  882.  Serv.  ctd  Virg. 
A^n.  ix.  616.)  The  iDdustrious  part 
of  the  free  population,  whilst  engi^|:ed 
in  their  daily  pursuits,  wore  it,  in  the 
manner  there  represented,  without 
any  other  covering;  but  the  upper 
ranks,  and  the  others  likewise  upon 
festivals  and  holidays,  when  they 
were  dressed  in  full  attire,  had  al- 
ways some  loose  outside  drapery  dis- 
posed over  the  tunic,  which  would 
of  course  conceal  the  greater  portion 
of  the  under  vest,  in  the  manner 
shown  by  the  annexed  figures,  repre- 


senting on  the  left  side  the  statue  of 
Aristides,  with  the  paJUum  over  his 
tunic,  and  on  the  right,  a  Roman 
with  his  toga  outside,  from  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Imperial  age.  These 
two  articles  thus  constitute  the  com- 
plete attire  usually  worn  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  fVee  population  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  are  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  each  other  as 
the  shirt  and  coat  of  modem  times. 

2.  (x«T^»'  ^Tcpo/ttMTxoAoj).  A  tonic 
made  with  only  one  short  sleeve 
covering  the  deltoid  muscle  of  the 
left  arm  as  far  as  the  arm-pit,  in  the 
manner  represented  by  the  next 
figure,  from  a  small  marble  statue  of 
the  Villa  AlbanL  The  Latin  lan- 
guage does  not  afford  any  diftinet 
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II,      woo 

I  a  ser-  / 
b  (Jul.  / 
vVi.  47.),    (  1 


name  for  a  tunic  of  this  fashion,  which 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  not 
adopted  by  the 
Romans  ;      and  ^^^^ 

amongst  the 
Greeks  it  was 
esteemed 
vile  garb 
Pollux,  vii. 
not  befitting  the 
free  population, 
though  it  is  worn 
by  Dsdalus  in 
one  of  the  paint- 
ings at  Pompeii. 
The  example 
here  given  is 
clearly  intended 
to  represent  a 
young  slave  going  to  market,  with  a 
purse  in  one  hand  and  a  basket  in 
the  other. 

3.  {i^ufjds,  eiomis,)  A  tunic  which 
only  covered  the  left  shoulder  (fiy^s), 
leaving  the  right 
one  entirely  ex- 
posed, in  the 
manner  repre- 
sented by  the 
annexed  figure 
from  the  Vatican 
Virgil.  It  is 
there  fastened  by 
a  knot  on  the 
top  of  the  should- 
er; but  the  ex- 
amis  was  also  made  with  a  single 
sleeve,  when  it  was  termed  by  the 
Greeks  i^coftis  irfpoydffxaXos  (Pollux, 
vii.  47.),  of  which  the  preceding  figure 
affords  an  example.  On  works  of 
art  it  is  often  made  of  Air,  and  is 
commonly  worn  on  the  stage,  by  the 
labouring  population,  slaves,  artists, 
and  even  females  addicted  to  the 
chase  and  war ;  by  Dssdalus,  Diana, 
and  the  Amazons.  Aul.  GeU.  vii 
12.  1.  Festus,  s.v,  Aristoph.  Vetp, 
444.  SchoL  Vet.  ad  I 

4.  ( JTM/itr.)  A  tunic  worn  by  the 
females  of  Greece  (Jul.  Pollux,  vii. 
49.),  which  received  the  name  firom 
being  fastened  with  brooches  on  the 


top  of  each  shoulder  at  the  point 
where  it  joins  the  collar-bone,  as  im- 
plied by  the  primary 
sense  of  the  Greek  , 
word,  and  shown 
by  the  annexed 
figure  of  Diana 
from  a  statue  of  the 
Villa  PamfilL  This 
is  the  old  tunic  of 
the  Doric  races, 
which  was  made 
of  woollen,  entirely 
without  sleeves, 
fastened  by  a  girdle 
worn  low  upon  the 
hips,  like  a  man's, 
never  reaching  be- 
low the  knees,  and  in  many  examples 
not  much  further  than  midway  down 
the  thigh. 

5.  ((rxwrrbs  x"^^^-)  The  slit  tunic; 
which  was  only  sewed  close  up  from 
the  bottom  on  the  left  side,  leaving  a 
long  slit  on  the 
right,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  allowing 
free  action  to  the 
limbs,  and  through 
which  the  greater 
part  of  the  thigh 
would  be  seen  in 
active  exercise.  It 
was  usually  fast- 
ened by  brooches 
on  the  shoulder 
(Jul.  Pollux,  vii. 
54 — 55.),  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
last  figure,  one  of  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  come  undone  in  the 
present  example,  or  to  have  been 
studiously  omitted  by  the  Pompeian 
artist  who  designed  it,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  natural  restlessness  and 
carelessness  of  boyhood.  It  was  the 
characteristic  tunic  of  the  young 
Spartan  damsels  (Pollux.  /.  c.) ;  but 
in  works  of  art  it  is  frequently  given 
to  the  Amazons  and  children,  and  it 
is  also  worn  by  the  Dacians  on  the 
column  of  Tngan. 

6.  Tunica  manicata  or  manviUaia 
(X<Tfl^  X^ipi^^»^6s  or  Ki^awr^r).      A 
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tunic  with  long  sleeves  reaching  down 
to  the  hands  or  wrists,  like  the  French 
blouse.  In  the 
early  ages  long 
sleeves  were  not 
worn  by  the 
male  population, 
either  of  Greece 
or  Italy,  nor 
generally  by  fe- 
males; but  they 
were  afterwards 
adopted  as  a  lux- 
ury from  the 
foreigner,  and 
during  the  Im- 
perial ages  be- 
came very  com- 
mon amongst  both  sexes,  as  may  be 
seen  by  many  specimens  in  the  course 
of  these  pages.  The  present  example 
is  taken  from  one  of  the  figures  be- 
longing to  the  celebrated  group  of 
Niobe,  and  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  children's  tutor  or  attendant 
(pcedagogus) ;  consequently,  a  slave 
and  foreigner.  Cic.  Cat.  ii.  10. 
Plant  Paeud  ii.  4.  48.  Aul.  GelL  vii. 
12.  I.  Virg.  ^n,  ix.  616. 

7.  Tunica  talaris  (x^Tajf  wo^piis), 
A  tunic  with  long  skirts  reaching 
down  to  the  ankle  joints ;  commonly 
worn  in  early  times  by  both  sexes 
of  the    Ionian    colonies,  whence  it 


sleeves,  sometimes  very  full  and 
hanging  loose  over  the  arms,  as 
shown  by  the  female  figure,  from  a 
statue  of  Euterpe,  and  sometimes 
reaching  down  to  the  wrists,  as  shown 
by  the  example  on  the  right,  repre- 
senting a  tragic  actor  in  the  character 
of  Hercules,  from  a  marble  bas-relief. 
The  Romans  esteemed  such  a  dress 
as  unmanly  in  the  extreme,  and  never 
adopted  it  as  part  of  their  male  national 
costume.  Cic.  Verr,  iL  5.  13.  Id. 
Cat.  ii.  10. 

8.  Tunica  muliebris,  A  woman's 
tunic  (Aul.  Cell.  vL  10.  2.) ;  gene- 
rally made  longer  and  looser  than 
those  worn  by  men,  and  fastened  by 
a  girdle  immediately  under  the  bosoin, 
instead  of  round  the  loins.  The 
tunic  of  the  Dorian  females,  which 
forms  an  exception  to  the  usual  style, 
is  shown  by  the  figure  No.  4. ;  that 
of  the  Ionian  women,  with  long 
sleeves,  by  the  left-hand  figure  in  the 
last  illustration ;  and  the  annexed  ex- 
ample, from  a  marble  bas-relief,  ex- 
hibits the  same  article  of  female 
attire,  with  a  half  sleeve,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  elbow,  and  having  a 
long  slit  on  the  outside,  the  edges  of 
which  are  connected  at  intervals  by  a 
set  of  studs  or  brooches,  so  as  to  leave 
a  series  of  open  loops  between  them. 
This  style  appears  from  numerous 


was  introduced  at  Athens,  where  it 
continued  in  use  until  the  age  of 
Pericles.  It  was  made  of  linen  and 
fastened  by  a  girdle,  and  always  had 


works  of  art  to  have  been  one  of 
those  most  generally  adopted  l^ 
females  of  the  better  claiaes  both  in 
Italy   and   Greece.     The  prinoipal 
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tunic  of  the  Roman  matron  and  lady 
of  rank  is  exhibited  under  the  article 
Stola,  b^  which  name  it  was  spe- 
cially designated. 

9.  Tunica  interior  and  intima.  The 
under  and  undermost  tunic.  Both 
sexes  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
two  tunics  (Aul.  Cell.  x.  15.  3.  Cal- 
pum.  Eel.  iii.  29.);  and  persons  of 
delicate  constitutions  would  sometimes 
put  on  as  many  as  four,  one  over  the 
other  (Suet.  Aug,  82.),  in  which  case 
the  outer  one  is  the  tunic,  tunica^  and 
the  under  one  tunica  interior  or  in' 
tima.  The  annexed  illustration  from 
a  marble  bas-relief  exhibits  a  figure 


in  two  tunics,  very  distinctly  marked, 
the  nder  one  with  long  sleeves,  and 
a  skirt  which  reaches  half-way  be- 
tween the  knee  and  ankle  ;  the  outer 
one  with  short  sleeves,  and  a  skirt 
which  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the 
thi^h,  and  a  girdle  round  the  waist 
which  compresses  both.  But  the  or- 
dinary kind  of  tunic  worn  next  the 
skin  by  women  was  made  with  short 
sleeves,  and  rather  loose  round  the 
neck,  very  much  like  a  modem  che- 
mise, as  shown  by  the  annexed  exam- 


ple, from  a  Roman  bas-relief^  which 
may  be  compared  with  the  figure  in- 


troduced 8,  Indutus,  representing  a 
Greek  female  taking  off  her  chemise, 
from  a  fictile  vase. 

10.  Tunica  recta.     See  Recta. 

11.  Tunica  angtuticlavia.  See 
Clavus,  9. 

12.  Tunica  laticlavia.  See  Cla- 
vus, 8. 

13.  Tunica  patagiata.     See  Pata- 

GIUM. 

14.  Tunica  pahnata,  A  flowered 
tunic  worn  with  the  toga  picta  (Liv. 
X.  7.  XXX.  15.)  ;  supposed  to  have 
been  ornamented  with  embroidery 
representing  palm  branches,  as  it  was 
the  one  worn  by  a  general  at  his 
triumph. 

15.  Tunica  picta.  An  embroidered 
tunic  worn  by  the  Salii.     Liv.  L  20. 

16.  Tunica  asema.  A  plain  tunic 
without  any  ornament  upon  it  (Lam- 

:  prid.  Alex.  Sev,  33.);  like  any  of 
those  shown  from  Nos.  I.  to  10.  ;  all 
the  rest,  from  11.  to  15.,  receiving 
their  designations  not  fh>m  any  pecu- 
liarity of  form,  but  of  the  ornaments 
interwoven,  embroidered,  or  sewed 
upon  them. 

TUNICA'TUS  (fiopoxirw,  oloxl- 
Tcov).  In  a  general  sense,  wearing  a 
tunic ;  but  the  word  is  more  com- 
monly opposed  in  an  express  manner 
to  togatus,  and  means  wearing  only 
the  tunic,  as  corresponding  with  our 
expression  **  in  his  shirt,"  or  **  with- 
out his  coat."  (Suet.  Aug.  24.  lb. 
100.  Nero,  48.)  The  term,  when 
applied  to  persons  of  the  better  classes, 
sometimes  conveys  a  notion  of  being 
at  their  ease  in  the  country,  or  in 
dishabille,  as  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  off  the  toga  when  at  home 
or  out  of  town,  whence  tunicata  quies 
(Mart  X.  51.)  expresses  the  ease  and 
independence  of  home  or  the  country ; 
but  it  is  more  frequently  applied  in  a 
sense  exactly  contrary  to  this,  indi- 
cating that  the  person  is  occupied  in 
active  exercise  or  labour  (Cic  CceL 
5.),  because  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
aside  the  cumbrous  and  embarrassing 
toga  upon  such  occasions ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  commonly  used  to  charac- 
4  u  2 
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terise  the  lower  or  labouring  classes 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  7.  65.).  whose  daily 
occupations  compelled  them  to  wear 
a  tunic  only,  without  the  toga.  The 
illustrations  s.  Tunica,  1.  exhibit 
a  figure  in  the  tunic  only  contrasted 
with  another  in  the  tunic  and  toga; 
and  thus  distinctly  illustrate  the  diffe- 
rent images  called  to  the  mind  by  the 
several  terms  tunicatus  and  togatus. 

TUNICOPALLIUM.  A  garment 
possessing  the  double  properties  of 
the  tunica  and  pallium,  not  a  written 
term  used  in  the  language,  but  a  word 
invented  by  the  grammarians  as  a 
definition  of  the  peculiar  properties 
of  the  garment  termed  Palla.  Non. 
8.  Palla,  p.  537.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
jEn.  I  648. 

TUNIC'ULA  ix^rwylaKos,  x"-^' 
ifioy).  Diminutive  of  Tunica  ;  the 
diminutive  sometimes  indicating  in- 
feriority of  quality  (Plant.  Jiud,  ii.  6. 
63.  Varro  ap.  Non.  s.  Tractus,  p. 
228.);   sometimes  smallness  of  size 


,  378.  Tibull.  L  5.  3.),  similar  to  those 
now  in  use. 

2.  The  wltorl  or  whirl  of  a  spindle 
(CatulL  64.  315.  Auct.  Consol,  ad 
Liv.  164.),  technically  termed  Veb- 
TiciLLUM ;  which  see. 

TURIB'ULUM  or  THURIB'U- 
LUM  (Pvfjuan^piov),  A  censer,  or 
vessel  in  which  incense  was  burnt 
(Liv.  xxix.  14.),  as  contradistin- 
guished from  acerray  the  box  in  which 
it  was  carried  to  the  temple,  and 
thence  taken  out  to  be  put  into  the 
censer,  or  sprinkled  upon  the  burning 
altar.  It  was  often  carried  in  the 
hand  by  a  chain,  and  swung  to  and 
fro  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the 
odoriferous  vapour  along  the  streets 
(Curt  viii.  9.)  or  through  the  temples 
(Virg.  ^n,  xi.  481.),  in  the  same 
manner  as  still  practised  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  The  illustration 
represents  an  original  of  bronze  found 
at  Pompeii.  One  of  the  three  chains 
by  which  it  was  suspended  from  the 


(TurpiL  ap.  Non.  *.  Strophium,  p. 
538.),  like  those  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  figures,  one  from  a  marble 
bas-relief,  the  other  from  a  Pompeian 
pamting.  The  Romans  applied  their 
word  tunicula  both  to  the  male  and 
female  vest ;  but  the  Greeks  made  a 
distinction,  using  xtTcoviaKos  in  regard 
to  men  (Demosth.  in  Mid,  p.  370. 
Schajffer),  and  x*''"«^»'*o»'  with  refer- 
ence to  women.  Lucian.  Lexiph,  25. 
Eustath.  77.  xviii.  416. 

TURBO  (i8«/itfi|,  ^fieos,  arpSfiios). 
A  boy*s  whipping-top  (Virg.  jEn,  vii. 


hand  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  lid, 
which  would  be  raised  a  little,  and 
the  vapour  thus  permitted  to  escape, 
every  time  the  vessel  was  swong 
backwards  or  forwards. 

TURIC'REMUS  or  THDRIC- 
REMUS.  On  which  incense  is  burnt; 
as  ara  turierema  (Lncret  it  353. 
Virg.  jEn.  iv.  453.),  an  altar  for 
burning  incense  (wood-eat  «.  Aba, 
6.) ;  focut  twricremut  (Ov.  Her.  iL 
IS. ),  a  braiier  for  the  same.  Wood- 
cut s.  Focus,  3. 

TURMA  (XXif).    A  troop  or  com- 


TURRICULA. 


TUBRIS. 
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paiiy  of  cavalry,  orig'mally  consisting 
of  thirty  men  and  three  officers  {de- 
curionea).     Varro,  L.  L,  v.  91. 

TURRICULA  (irvp7/8toK).  Dimi- 
nutive of  TuRRis.     Vitruv.  x.  13.  6. 

2.  A  dice-box,  formed  in  the  shape 
of  a  tower  (Mart.  xiv.  16.);  whence 
it  is  also  termed  pyrgus  (Sidon.  Ep. 
viii.  12.),  from  the  Greek  word 
meaning  a  tower.  The  precise  differ- 
ence between  the  common  dice-box, 
fritillus,  and  the  turricula,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently ascertained,  some  thinking 
that  the  former  term  designated  only 
a  box  of  circular  form,  like  the  ex- 
ample introduced  at  p.  302.  ;  and  the 
latter  one  a  box  with  square  sides,  of 
which  an  example  occurs  in  an  old 
almanack  supposed  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  time  of  Constantine 
(Lambecc.  Bihliothcc.  Cces.  touL  4. 
Col.  1665.),  where  it  is  represented 
standing  upon  a  table  with  a  couple 
of  dice  by  its  side.  But  as  the  an- 
cient towers  were  made  both  circular 
and  angular,  the  name  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  either  form. 
Other  scholars  have  thence  concluded 
that  the  turricula,  though  probably 
similar  in  form,  was  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct instrument  from  the  fritillut,  and 
employed  together  with  it  as  an  addi- 
tional means  of  preventing  unfairness 
at  play.  According  to  them  it  was 
fixed  to  the  board  (tabula),  and  the 
dice,  instead  of  being  cast  directly 
from  the  fritilliu  on  to  the  board,  were 
thrown  from  it  into  the  turricula, 
through  which  they  fell  on  to  the 
board,  after  acquiring  additional  rota- 
tion in  their  descent  down  its  gradu- 
ated sides.  But  this  opinion  is  to  be 
regarded  as  one  collected  from  infer- 
ential reasoning,  rather  than  proved 
by  positive  evidence. 

TURR'IGER.  Bearing  towers. 
See  TuRRiTus. 

TURRIS  (r6p<rts,  xiffryos).  In  a 
general  sense,  any  very  lofty  building 
or  pile  of  buildings ;  whence  the  term 
18  applied  indiscriminately  to  objects 
of  civil  or  military  architecture,  a 
palatial  residence,  or  a  fortified  place. 


Liv.  xxxiii.  48.  Sail.  Jug.  103.  Suet 
Nero,  38.  Ov.  A,  Am,  iii.  416. 

2.  A  tower  of  fortification,  disposed 
at  intervals  in  the  walls  of  a  city, 
stationary  camp,  or  any  other  fortified 
enclosure.  (Cic.  Caes.  Liv.  &c) 
They  were  built  both  round  and 
square,  were  run  up  to  several  stories 
high,  with  turrets  {pinnce)  on  the  top, 
loop-holes  (fenestra:)  on  the  face,  and 
frequently  a  sally-port  (fornix)  be- 
low, and  in  general  were  situated 
at  short  distances  from  one  another. 


'^''■^■■/M^- 


so  that  an  attacking  party  would  be 
exposed  to  a  discharge  of  missiles  on 
both  flanks  at  the  same  moment 
The  illustration  exhibits  three  towers, 
two  round  and  one  square,  now  stand- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  Porta  Asinaria^ 
in  the  walls  of  Rome. 

3.  Turris  mobilis,  or  ambulattma, 
A  moveable  tower  used  in  sieges, 
made  of  wood,  covered  with  iron, 
raw  hides,  or  stuffed  mattresses,  to 
break  the  force  of  the  blows  directed 
against  it,  and  placed  upon  wheels, 
by  means  of  which  it  could  be  driven 
close  up  to  the  enemy's  walls.  It 
was  divided  into  several  stories  or 
platforms  (tabulata),  the  lower  one 
containing  the  battering-ram  (aries), 
the  upper  ones,  various  kinds  of  draw- 
bridges and  other  contrivances  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  besiegere  on 
to  the  walls  (pons,  sambuca,  tolUno), 
and  the  highest  of  all  being  filled 
with  light  troops  who  cleared  the 
opposite  ramparts  of  their  defenders 
before  the  bridges  were  let  down  for 
the  assault  Liv.  xxi.  11.  VitruY.  z. 
13.  Veg.  Mil.  iv.  17. 
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4.  A  tower  erected  upon  the  deck 
of  a  ship  of  war,  into  which  the  troops 


ascended  to  annoy  the  crew  of  an 
enemy's  vessel  with  thoir  missiles, 
or  to  scale  a  fortress  from  the  sea- 
board. (Liv.  xxiv.  34.  Ammian.  xxi. 
12.  9— 10.)  The  illustration  is  taken 
from  a  marble  bas-relief. 

5.  A  tower  fastened  on  the  back 
of  an  elephant,  in  which  armed  men 


were  stationed  on  the  battle-field. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  40.)  The  illustration 
is  copied  from  an  engraved  gem. 

6.  A  particular  kind  of  battle- 
array,  in  which  the  army  was  dis- 
posed in  the  figure  of  an  oblong- 
square  column.  Cato  ap.  Fest  s, 
Serra  prailiari.     Aul.  Gell.  x.  9. 

TURRI'TUS.  Furnished  with  a 
tower  or  towers :  of  city  walls  (Ov. 
Am.  iii.  8.  47.),  Turris,  2.  ;  of  ships 
(Virg.  jEn.  viii.  693),  Turris,  4.; 
of  elephants  (Piin.  H.  N.  viii.  7.  7.), 
Turris,  5. 

TURUN'DA.  A  pellet,  made  of 
bran,  meal,  paste,  &c.  for  fattening 
poultry.  Cato,  R.  R.  89.  Varro, 
R.  R.  iii.  9.  20. 

2.  A  sort  of  cake,  made  of  similar 
materials  to  the'  last,  as  an  offering 
to  the  gods.  Varro  ap,  Non.  a,  v. 
p.  552. 

3.  A  strip  or  roll  of  lint  inserted 
into  a  wound.     Cato,  R,  R,  clviu  14. 


I       TUS    or     THUS     (^Ai^wwrrfs). 

I  Frankincense;  an  odoriferous  gum 
from  a  tree  of  Arabian  growth,  much 

!  employed  by  the  ancientu  at  the 
sacrifice,  in  the  service  of  the  tem- 
ples, and  other  ceremonials.  It  was 
carried  to  the   altar   by  a   minister 

,  (camitbts)j  in   a  small    square    case 

I  (acerra\  from  which  a  few  grains 
were  taken  out,  and  sprinkled  over 
the  burning  altar  (ara  turicrema); 
or  it  was  made  up  into  pastiles,  which 
were  carried  in  a  deep  dish  (catinus), 
and  thence  dropped  upon  a  lighted 
brazier  (Jbcua  turicremua),  both  which 
customs  are  exemplified  by  the  an- 
nexed illustration,  from  an  ancient 
fresco  painting ;  or,  finally,   it  was 


kindled  in  a  censer  (turibvlMm\  which 
was  carried  in  the  hand,  and  swung 
backwards  and  forwards  to  give  out 
and  diffuse  its  vapour,  in  the  manner 
now  practised  at  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Hor. 
Od.  iii.  8.  2.  Pers.  v.  120.  Or.  Met 
vil.  589.  Id.  Pont  ii.  1.  32. 

TUTE'LA.  The  tutelary  genius 
of  a  ship,  under  whose  protection  the 
crew  and  vessel  were  suroosed  to 
sail  (Ov.  Trist  I  10.  1.  PeL  Sat 
105.  4.),  as  the  vessels  of  Catholic 
countries  are  now  put  under  the 
guardianship  of  some  patron  saint. 
The  tutekiy  or  image  of  the  protecting 
genius,  was  placed  in  the  after-put 
of  the  ship  (Sil.  ItaL  ziv.  4ia); 
whereas  the  insane  was  the  figure- 
head upon  the  prow.  It  sometiiiict 
consisted  of  a  hdbII  statue  on  the 


TUTULATUS. 


TYMPANISTRIA. 
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deck  (Pet  Sat  108.  13.)  ;  sometimes 
of  a  portrait,  cither  carved  or  painted 
upon  the  quarter  (Sen.  Ep.  76.);  as 
in    the   annexed    example,   from    a 


marble  bas-relief,  in  which  it  appears 
on  a  small  square  projection  under 
the  tower.  The  substructions  of  the 
island  in  the  Tiber,  designed  to  re- 
present the  ship  that  brought  the  ser- 
pent from  Epidaurus  to  Rome,  afford 
another  instance  of  the  same  practice 
in  the  masonry  forming  the  quarters 
of  the  vessel,  on  which  a  bust  of  .^^u- 
lapius  is  carved  for  a  tutela^  and  may 
be  seen,  when  the  waters  are  low, 
under  the  garden-wall  of  the  convent 
of  Saint  Bartholomew,  or  in  an  en- 
graving of  Gamucci  {Antichitd  di 
Roma,  p.  174.  Venez.  1588.). 

TUTULA'TUS.  In  a  general 
sense,  wearing  the  hair  dressed  in  a 
conical  form  (Tutulus,  1)  ;  or  the 
priest's  cap  of  the  same  name  (Tu- 
tulus, 2.),  whence,  in  a  special 
sense,  a  priest  who  wore  it.  Varro, 
L.  L,  vil  44.  Ennius  ap,  Varro,  L  c. 

TUT'ULUS.  A  particular  style 
of  head-dress,  originally  confined  to 
the  Flaminica,  or 
wife  of  the  Flamen 
Dialis  (  Festus,  «.&.), 
but  subsequently 
adopted  by  other 
females.  (Inscript 
ap.  Grut  579.  5.) 
It  was  formed  by 
piling  up  the  hair 
with  the  aid  of  a 
purple  riban,  to  a  considerable 
height  on  the  top  of  the  head,  so  as 
to  have  the    appearance  of  a  goal 


y  confined  to 

1     ^ 


(meta,  Varro,  L.  L.  vii.  44.  Festus, 
«.  v.),  as  in  the  illustration,  from 
a  painting  of  Uerculaneum.  This 
fashion  is  also  alluded  to  in  the 
expressions,  suggestum  comes  (Stat 
Sylv.  i.  2.  114.);  and  tot  cmnpagibtu 
altum  jEdificat  caput  ( Juv.  vi.  502.). 

2.  A  high  cap,  made  of  wool,  in 
the  form  of  a  cone  or  goal  (iii«to, 
Serv.  ad  Virg. 
jEh,  il  683.), 
but  without 
the  olive 

point  (apex) 
at  the  top, 
which  was 
worn  by  some 
orders  of 

the  priest- 
hood (Servius,  /.  c);  like  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  a  bronze  medal, 
representing  the  Genius  of  Augustus 
performing  sacrifice. 

TYMPANIS'TA  (Tu/iwurr^f). 
A  man  who  plays  the  tympanum,  or 
tambourine  (Apul.  Deo  Socrat  p. 
685.),  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 
figure,  from  a  mosaic  by  Dioscorides 


of  Samos,  discovered  at  Pompeii,  re- 
presenting a  concert  by  four  mu- 
sicians; a  boy  with  the  monaulot,  a 
young  female  with  the  tibiiB  pares, 
an  older  one  with  the  cjfmbala,  and 
the  present  figure. 

TYMPANIS'TRIA  (rvp^nmi^^ 
rpM),  A  female  who  plajt  the  ^rsi- 
jNMiMi,  or  tambourine  (Sidon.  Ep,  i. 
2.     Inscript     ap.     Donat    CL    8. 
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No.  I.),  as  exhibited  by  the  annexed 


figure,  from  a  painting  of  Pompeii. 

TYMPAN'IUM       (rvfiirdyioy).  , 
Diminutive  of  Tympanum;  a  pearl 
with  one  surface  fiat  and  the  other  ' 
round  (Plin.  H.  N.  ix.   44.),  like  a  I 
kettle-drum,  from  which  resemblance 
it  is  believed  that  the  name  arose. 

TYMPANOT'RIBA  (rvfirayorpl- 
firjs).  (Plant  True.  ii.  7.  60.)  Same 
as  Tympanista  ;  both  words  con- 
veying a  notion  of  contempt  or  ridi- 
cule, and  indicating  an  effeminate 
man,  like  the  priests  of  Cybele,  who 
employed  the  tympanum  at  their  fes- 
tivals, though  an  instrument  other- 
wise more  appropriate  for  females. 

TYMTANUM  (TtJ/u^avoK.  k6k. 
\ufia  fivptrdroy).  A  tambourine ;  con- 
sisting of  a  wooden  hoop,  covered 
on  one  side  with  hide,  like  a  sieve 
(Isidor.  Orig.  iii.  21.  10. 
Eur.  Baech.  124.),  and 
set  round  with  small  bells 
or  jingles,  like  the  an- 
nexed example,  from  an 
engraved  gem.  It  was 
sounded  by  beating  with 
the  hand  (Ov.  Fast  iv. 
324.  Lucret  ii.  618.  Catull.  64.  261. 
wood-cut  ».  Tympanistria),  or  run- 
ning the  forefinger  round  the  edge 
(Suet  Aug,  61.,  wood-cut  «.  Tympa- 
nista), and  sometimes  also  with  a 
stick,  as  is  stated  by  Isidorus  (/.  c), 
and  may  be  inferred  from  the  joke  of 
PhsedruB    (iiL    20.)    respecting   the 


poor  ass  who  suffered  aA  much  cad- 
gelling  after  death  as  during  life,  be- 
cause his  skin  was  used  to  cover  a 
tympanum.  This  instrument  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  larger  and  more 
ponderous  kettle-drum  by  the  epithet 
leve  (Catull.  63.  6.)  or  inane  (Ov 
Met.  iii.  533.);  and  it  is  clear,  from 
its  freciuent  occurrence  in  works  of 
art  representing  the  ceremonials  of 
Bacchus  and  Cybele^  that  it,  and  not 
the  drum,  is  intended  when  the  term 
is  used  with  reference  to  the  wor- 
ship of  those  deities. 

2.  The  same  word  is  supposed  to 
have  likewise  designated  an  instru- 
ment like  our  kettle-drum,  with  one 
flat  surface  of  skin  strained  over  a 
metal  basing,  because  a  pearl,  with 
one  surface  flat  and  the  other  round, 
was  designated  by  a  diminutive  form 
of  the  same  word,  tympanium;  and 
Apollodorus  {Bibl.  i.  9.  7.)  describes 
a  contrivance  employed  by  Salmoneoi 
to  produce  a  loud  noise,  like  thunder, 
which  closely  resembles  the  kettle- 
drum, being  formed  by  a  copper 
kettle  {kbes)y  with  a  skin  strained 
over  its  rims.  If  such  a  notion  be 
correct,  it  is  probably  this  instrument 
which  Justin  intends  to  particnlariie 
(xli.  2.),  as  employed  by  the  Par- 
thians  to  give  the  signal  of  battle;  fbr 
they  also  employed  the  long  drum 
{gymphmia)  upon  similar  occasions. 
Plant  Crass.  23. 

3.  A  wheel  made  of  solid  wood 


without  spokes  (radii%  such  as  wis 
used  for  wagons  (piaustra)t  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  annexed  example, 
from  a  Roman  bas-relie£  Vug. 
Georg.  it  444. 

4.  T)fmpanuM  demtaimm,     A  whed 
of  the  same  description,  with  leeth 
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or  cogs  round  its    edges.      Vitruv. 
X.  5. 

5.  A  tread-wheel  for  raising  heavy 
weights,  worked  hy  human  labour. 
(Lucret.  iv.  907.)  The  illustration 
is  from  a  marble  preserved  at  Capua, 
with  an  inscription  conmiemorating 
the  building  or  repairing  the  theatre 
of  the  ancient  city.  It  represents  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Roman  archi- 
tects for  raising  a  column.  The  head 
of  the   shaft   is    encased    in   ropes. 


which  pass  through  a  block  sus- 
pended fh>m  the  top  of  a  triangle  or 
shears  {vara,  Vitruv.  x.  13.  2.),  like 
those  employed  for  masting,  and  raise 
the  pillar  by  working  round  the  wheel 
as  its  revolution  is  forced  on  by  the 
weight  of  the  men  upon  it  The 
capital  is  placed  on  the  ground  ready 
to  be  put  on  its  place  when  the 
column  has  been  erected.  The  ex- 
ecution is  rough  and  imperfect  in 
details,  and  the  wheel  is  a  radiated 
one  {rota),  instead  of  a  solid  fympa- 
nufR,  which  may  have  been  intention- 
ally designed  by  the  artist,  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  men  at  work  ;  but  the 
relic  is  valuable,  as  it  expbiins  an 
operation  in  ancient  mechanics  which  ' 
has  been  regarded  as  extremely  diffi-  i 
cult  to  understand ; — how  the  enor-  j 
mous  columns  of  one  solid  block  of 
marble  could  be  raised,  when  they  ' 
were  placed  at  close  intervals,  often 
not  more  than  2J  diameters  apart,  as 
in  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon,  for 
instance,  where  the  contigoity  to 
each  other  does  not  seem  to  idBTord 
space  for  the  requisite  machinery. 

6.  A  solid  tread-wheel  for  raising 
water  fhMn  ponds  or  stagnant  pool^ 


where  there  is  no  current  to  move 
the  wheel  Several  of  these  contriv- 
ances are  described  by  Vitruvius  x. 
4.  The  simplest  resembled  the  plan 
of  the  common  water-wheel,  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  «.  Rota,  4., 
except  that  the  wheel  itself  was  solid, 
and  the  motive  power  given  by  the 
tread  of  men,  instead  of  the  action 
of  a  current  Another  contrivance 
of  a  more  complicated  character  con- 
sisted of  a  wheel  furnished  with  a 
certain  number  of  apertures  (aper- 
tura),  instead  of  buckets  or  scoops 
(modioli,  haustra),  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  drum,  through  which 
the  water  entered,  as  the  wheel  was 
worked  round  by  the  labourers  upon 
it,  and  fell  upon  boards  {tabula), 
radiating  in  the  interior  of  the  wheel 
fh)m  its  circumference  to  the  centre 
of  the  axle.  This  was  formed  out  of 
a  hollow  cylinder,  and  had  likewise 
a  number  of  cavities  (columbaria)  in 
its  circumference,  through  which  the 
water  penetrated  the  cylinder,  and 
was  thence  discharged  from  its  ex- 
tremity into  the  receiving  trough 
(labrumligneum)  and  the  chimnel  (ca^ 
nalis)  which  conducted  it  through 
the  land.  Lastly,  when  the  water 
to  be  raised  was  situated  at  a  great 
depth  from  the  sur&ce  where  the 
tympanum  was  placed,  a  double  chain, 
furnished  with  buckets,  like  our  chain 
pomps,  was  attached  to  the  axle,  so 
that  one  set  were  let  down  and  the 
other  drawn  np  by  the  revolutions  of 
the  machine,  each  bucket,  as  it  turned 
over  the  centre,  emptying  itself  into  a 
receiver  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
7.  A  flat  and  naked  triangular 
face,  marked  a  in  the  annexed  ex- 


ample, indnded  within  the  conveig- 
ing  and  horizontal  comicei  which 
terminate  the  gaUe  end  of  a  building 
(Vitruv.  iiL  5.  12.  and  13.) ;  fo  termed 
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Arom  its   resemblance    to    the    skin  j 
strained   over    a    tamboarine    or    a 
drum-head.  i 

8.  The  panel  of  a  door  (Vitniv.  1 
iv.  6.  4.  and  5. ) ;  so  termed  from  a  I 
similar  resemblance  to  the  last  men-  I 
tioned.    See  Janua. 

9.  A  large  flat  salver,  or  plate  with 
raised  margins,  like  a  tamboarine. 
Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii.  52. 

TYROPAT'INA.  A  large  flat 
cake  made  of  cheese  and  honey 
(Apic.  vii.  11.);  a  spnrioos  word, 
fh)m  the  Greek,  rvpos^  cheese,  and 
the  Latin  patina. 

TYROTARFCHUS.  A  dish 
composed  of  salted  fish  (Greek  rdpi- 
xoj),  cheese  (Greek  Twp<Js),  and  hard 
eggs,  seasoned  with  pepper  and 
spice,  and  stewed  in  wine  and  oil. 
Apic.  iv.  2.  Cic  AU,  iv.  8.  Id. 
Fam,  ix.  16. 


u. 

V'DO  (oiBi&v).  A  kind  of  sock 
made  of  goat-skin  with  the  fur  on 
(Mart  xiv.  140.),  but  respecting 
which  nothing  more  characteristic  is 
known. 

UMBELLA  and  UMBRA'CU- 
LUM  (ffKiaSftov).  A  parasol  (Mart 
xiv.  28.) ;  and  an  umbrella  (Juv.  ix. 
50.),  made,  like  our  own,  to  open  and 
shut  (Aristoph.  Eq,  1348.)  by  being 
strained  upon  a  number  of  converg- 


y 


ing  ribs  (virg<E,  Ov.  A.  Am.  it  209.), 
and  usually  carried  by  a  female  slave 
over  her  mistress  (Mart.  zL  73.),  in 
the  manner  'shown  by  the  illustra- 
tion, fhmi  a  fictile  vase. 


UMBILFCUS  i6fjupaX6sy  Lite- 
rally, the  navel ;  whence  applied  to 
other  objects  which  have  some  ex- 
ternal resemblance  to  the  appearance 
of  the  navel,  or  to  its  position  as  the 
central  part  of  the  body ;  —  as 

1.  The  extreme  end  of  the  cylin- 
der upon  which  an  ancient  book  was 
rolled,  and  which,  with  the  sheet 
folded  round  it,  presents  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  human  navel,  as 
exhibited  by 
the  extremity 
on  the  left 
side  of  the  an- 
nexed exam- 
ple, represent- 
ing a  book 
half  unrolled, 
from  a  painting  at  Herculaneom. 
Many  writers  consider  that  the  tw- 
bilici  and  comua  were  the  same 
thing,  only  designated  by  diflerent 
terms ;  but  there  is  good  reason 
for  bclieviuff  that  they  were  not  pre- 
cisely so.  When  a  sheet  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  writing,  a  stick 
was  attached  to  the  end  of  the  sheet 
round  which  the  entire  length  was 
rolled.  In  the  MSS.  found  at  Her- 
culaneum,  these  sticks  do  not  project 
beyond  the  edges  of  the  sheet  on 
either  side,  but  have  their  extremities 
in  the  same  plane  with  it,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  illustration.  In  ordi- 
nary libraries,  or  for  volumes  in- 
tended to  be  placed  in  a  capmi^  where 
any  addition  to  the  length  would 
have  been  inconvenient.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  roll  was  complete 
in  this  state,  with  the  exception  of 
merely  having  the  end  of  the  stiek 
painted  (Mart  iii.  2.  v.  6.),  which 
suggested  the  resemblance  to  a  navel, 
and  accurately  received  the  name  of 
tcjR^i/ictfs.  But  persons  who  were 
particular  about  tiie  ornamental  ap- 
pearance of  their  books,  added  bones 
IbulkB)  to  the  ends  of  the  stick,  wh>di 
projected  beyond  the  roll  on  each 
side,  like  the  bnrstiii^  horns  of  a 
heifer,  when  the  wmbiUci  ao  adorned 
woald  receive  the  name  of 
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Thus  the  two  terms  may  be  con- 
sidered to  a  certain  extent,  or  in 
some  senses,  as  convertible  ones ;  es- 
pecially where  they 'are  used  figora- 
/tively  to  designate  the;  end  of  a  book 
(Hor.  Epod,  xiv.  6.  Mart.  iv.  91. 
xi.  107.),  where  the  cylinder,  whose 
extremities  they  formed,  was  affixed. 

2.  The  pin  or  index  in  the  centre 
of  a  sun-dial  (Plin.  H,  N.  vL  39.) ; 
otherwise  termed  Gnomon,  which 
see. 

UMBO  (ifieuy).  In  a  general 
sense,  applied  to  anything  rising  or 
projecting  from  another  surface,  more 
especially  when  such  projection  pos- 
sesses a  round  or  conical  figure ;  whence 
the  following  distinctive  meanings  : 

1.  (6titpax6s).  A  knob  or  boss 
projecting  from  the  centre  of  a  shield 
(Virg.  ^n.  IL  544.), 
which  served  to 
turn  off  missiles  dis- 
charged from  a  dis- 
tance, or  as  a  sort  of 
offensive  weapon  at 
close  quarters  (Li v. 
iv.  19.)  ;  but  the 
term  is  also  frequent- 
ly used  by  a  figure  of  speech  for  the 
entire  shield  itself.  The  example  is 
from  the  Vatican  VirgiL 

2.  A  prominent  bunch  of  folds  in 
front  of  Uie  chest,  produced  by  draw- 
ing up  a  portion  of  the  left  side  of  the 
toga  from  the  feet,  and  fixing  it  in 
place  by  turning  it  over  the  belt 
formed  across  the  breast  by  the  npper 
aintts^  where  it  forms 
a  thick  round  mass 
of  folds,  standing 
out  from  the  rest  of 
the  drapery  like  the 
boss  from  a  shield, 
as  exhibited  by  the 
part  marked  5.  in 
the  annexed  illus- 
tration from  a  statue 
of  the  Villa  Pamfili 
at  Rome.  Tertull. 
Pafl.5.  Pers.v.33.; 
but  in  the  last 
passage  the  tenn  is 


applied   in  a  figurative  sen^e  to  the 
toga,  itself. 

3.  The  ^^i  ittojie,  which  forms  a 
rflieed  margin  to  the  trottoir  or  foot- 
pavemeat.  on  each  side  of  a  road  Of 
street,  as  shown  by  the  arnieied  illn^ 


iratJOD  representing  part  of  the  road 
way  near*  the  entrance  to  Poujpeii 
from  HerculaDeum. 

UMBRA'CULUM.      Same    as 
Umhella. 

UMBR^,    The  shaJ^t  or  spiriu 
of   departed   beings    in    the   nt^ther 
world.     The   ancients  believed  that 
the   spirit  of  the   human    body   de-' 
Gceadedinto  subterranean  regions  afler 
life  Ttafi  extinct,   and  there  retained 
the  «an)e  figure   and  appearance   it 
bad  possessed  during   Life,  bo  an  to 
be  recognisable  to  the  relatiTea  and 
friends  who  followed  it,  but  withont 
any  real  corporeal  sabstanee  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  it  was  visible  but 
impalpable.    Those  who  had  passed 
a  life  of  virtue  were 
removed  to  Elysium, 
where  they  continued 
m   the  enjoyment  of 
perpetual  youth,  par^ 
Caking  the  intercourse 
of   such  friends   atid 
relatives   as   bad  ob- 
tained the  same  Jot; 
those,  on  the  contrary, 
who  had  Jived  in  vice 
were  removed  to  Tar- 
tarus, where  they  wore 
out  an  existence  of  perpetual  punish-' 
ineut     (Serv.  ad  Virg,  jEju  iv.  654. 
TibulL  lii  S.  9.  Lucret,  i,  120*  Hor* 
Od.  IT.  7.  14.)     Hence  the  poets  and 
artists  always  invest  the  shades  with 
a  corporeal  form,  and  with  the  same 
4X2 
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appearances  -which  the  body  presented 
during  life,  as  shown  by  the  illustra- 
tion, which  represents  the  shade  of 
Deiphobus,  in  the  Vatican  Virgil,  mu- 
tilated as  he  was  by  the  Greeks  at 
the  taking  of  Troy. 

UN'CI A  io^Kid).  An  ounce ;  the 
twelfth  part  of  any  whole ;  hence  a 
copper   coin  of     >^ — >.  •^ — v 

the  Romans,  f^  toW-/  *^  ) 
equal  in  value  I  ijfj\  *  fj 
to  one-twelfth  VfJ^  ^-.^ 
of  an  jis,  (Varro,  L.  L,  v.  171.)  Its 
value  was  denoted  by  a  single  ball,  as 
in  the  annexed  example,  from  an  ori- 
ginal, reduced  to  one-third  of  the  real 
size. 

UNCTOR.  (Quint  xi.  3.  26. 
Mart  vii.  32.)  Same  as  Aliptes  ; 
which  see. 

UNCTCyRIUM.  Achamber  where 
the  unguents  were  kept,  in  a  set  of 
baths,  and  in  which  the  bathers  were 
anointed.  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  11.,  but 
the  reading  is  doubtful.)    See  Eljb- 

OTHESICM. 

UNCUS  (fiyKos),  LiteraUy,  a  bend 
or  curve ;  whence  applied  to  objects 
formed  in  that  figure;  especially  a 
hook  with  which  the  executioner 
dragged  up  the  corpse  of  a  malefactor 
from  the  subterranean  dungeon  {car- 
nificind)  in  which  he  was  put  to 
death,  on  to  the  Gemonian  stairs,  or 
into  the  Tiber.  Cic.  R,  Perd.  5. 
Juv.  X.  66.  Ov.  Ibis,  166. 

2.  The^iiA^  of  an  anchor.  Val. 
Flacc.  ii.  428.    Ancora.  Dens,  1. 

3.  A  surgical  instrument  employed 
by  accoucheurs.    Cels.  vii.  29. 

UNGUENT A'RIUS  (fivpowdKns), 
A  maker  and  vendor  of  scents  and 
nnguents.  Cic.  Off.  i.  42.  Hor.  Sat. 
ii.  3.  228. 

2.  Unguentaria  tabema.  A  per- 
fumer's shop.  Varro,  L.  L.  viii.  55. 
Suet.  Aug.  4. 

3.  Unguentarium  sc.  V€U.  A  scent- 
bottle  or  vase  for  holding  fine  un- 
guents and  perfumes  (Plin.  H.N. 
xxxvi.  12.).  They  were  made  of 
alabaster,  and  pietre  dure,  or  glass,  of 
which  latter  material  several  speci- 


mens in  different  forms  and  siies,  are 
exhibited  by  the  illustrations,  all  tmm 


originals  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples. 

U  R'  C  E  O  L  U  S.  (Juv.  iii.  203.) 
Diminutive  of 

URCEUS.  A  vessel  with  handles 
(Mart.  xiv.  106.),  generally  made  of 
earthenware  (Hor.  A.  P.  21.  Mart 
/.  c),  and  chiefly  used  as  a  ewer  for 
filling  other  vessels  with  water.  (Var- 
ro ap.  Non.  s.  TbciXiEUM,  p.  547. 
Paul.  Dig.  33.  7.  18.)  It  is  probably 
allied  to  fyx^  ^^^  Orcha ;  but  there 
are  no  sufficient  data  by  which  to  de- 
termine its  precise  form. 

URINA'TOR  (KoKvu€rrrhs,  Afirw. 
rfip).  A  diveVf  trained  to  swim  under 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering 
articles  lost  by  shipwreck ;  sometimes 
taken  on  board  ships  to  assist  in  rais- 
ing the  anchor,  or  to  damage  the  hoU 
of  an  eneiay*s  vessel  in  action.  Lif. 
xliv.  10.  Callistrat  Digr  14.  2.  4. 
Compare  Manil.  v.  431—435.  Lncan. 
iii.  697—708. 

UR'NA  iicdkwis).  An  «n»,-  a 
narrow-necked,  full-bodied  pitcher,  in 
which  water  was 
fetched  from  the 
fountain  or  river 
(Juv.  i.  164.  //aV 
Senec  H.  fJ  ^^^ 
757.),  whence 
usually  ascribed 
by  poets  and 
artists  as  an  ap- 
propriate em- 
blem to  the  river 
gods.    (Viiig.  ^N.  viL  792.  Sa  IteL 
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i.  407.)  It  was  made  of  earthenware 
or  metal,  and  carried  on  the  top  of 
the  head  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  14.),  or  on 
the  shoulder  (Prop.  iv.  11.  28.),  in 
the  manner  still  commonly  practised 
by  the  women  of  Italy  and  Egypt ; 
for  which  purpose  it  was  furnished 
with  three  handles,  as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  engraving  from  an  ori- 
ginal of  earthenware,  —  two  at  the 
sides,  to  assist  in  raising  it,  and  one  at 
the  neck,  by  which  it  was  held  on  the 
shoulder,  or  kept  steady  when  tilted 
for  pouring  out 

2.  A  vessel  of  similar  form  and 
character,  employed  as  a  cinerary  um^ 
in  which  the  ashes  and 
dust  collected  from  the 
funeral  pile  were  en- 
closed, when  deposited 
in  the  sepulchral  chamber. 
(Ov.  Trist.  iii.  3.  65.  Id. 
Her,  xi.  124.  Suet.  Cal 
15.  Wood-cut  8,  Sepul- 
CRUM,  2. )  They  were  made  of  baked 
earth,  alabaster,  marble,  or  glass  ;  of 
which  last  material  the  annexed  ex- 
ample affords  a  specimen,  from  an 
original  discovered  at  Pompeii,  half 
filled  with  a  liquid  in  which  the  frag- 
ments of  bones  and  ashes  are  still 
perceivable. 

3.  A  vessel  of  similar  form  and 
character,  employed  for  drawing  lots 
at  the  Oomitia,  &c.  (Val.  Max.  vi.  3. 
4.  Cic.  Verr.  ii  2.  17.),  used  for  col- 
lecting the  votes  or  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  judges  in  a  court  of 
law,  &c.  (Cic.  Q,Fr.  ii.  6.  Hor. 
Sat  ii.  1.  47.  Ov.  Met  xv.  44.) 
The  lots  or  tablets  were  thrown  into 
the  vessel  filled  with  water,  and  then 
shaken  (uma  vergatur.  Hor.  Od.  ii. 
3.  26.  Compare  Virg.  jEn,  vi.  432. 
Stat  ^^t;.  ii.  1.  219.),  and  as  the  neck 
of  the  urn  was  narrow, 
only  a  single  lot  could 
come  to  the  surface,  or  be 
drawn  out  at  a  time.  The 
illustration,  which,  it  will 
be  observed,  exhibits  the  same  cha- 
racteristic features  in  regard  to  form 
as  the  other  examples,  is  copied  from 


the  device  on  a  coin  of  the  Cassian 
family. 

4.  A  liquid  measure  containing 
four  congii  or  half  an  amphora ;  also 
the  vessel  that  holds  the  quantity, 
probably  possessing  the  same  charac- 
teristic forms  as  those  described  above. 
Cato,  i?.  R.  X.  and  xiii.  Juv.  xv.  25. 

URNA'RIUM.  A  square  slab  or 
table  in  a  Roman  kitchen  and  in  the 
baths,  on  which  the  water-cans  and 
pitchers  (uma)  were  disposed.  (Var- 
ro,  Z.  X.  V.  126.  Id.  ap,  Non.  «.  i;. 
p.  544.)  In  modem  Italy,  a  similar 
convenience  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  secchiariOf  from  secchia^  a  water- 
pail,  which  is  usually  formed  of 
marble,  with  a  hole  through  which 
the  drippings  and  spilled  water  drain 
off,  and  doubtless  corresponds  with 
the  Roman  umarium,  and  our  kitchen 
sink, 

UR'NULA  (KdXiriov),  Diminutive 
of  Uma.  Cic  Par.  i.  3.  Spart  Sev,  24, 

URPEX.    See  Irpex. 

URVUMorURBUM.  Thecurved 
part  of  a  plough,  the  plough-tail; 
more  commonly  termed  Bura.  Var- 
ro,  X.  L,  V.  135.  Pompon.  Dig.  50. 
16.  239. 

USTOR  (ytKpoKa{Hrrns),  One  of 
the  undertaker's  men,  whose  business 
it  was  to  lay  out  a  corpse  upon  the 
pyre,  and  bum  it  (Mart  iii.  93.); 
usually  spoken  of  in  terms  of  detrac- 


tion, with  such  epithets  as  semiratua 
(Catull.  59.  4.),  or  sordidus  (Lucan. 
viil  738.);  thus  indicating  that  the 
employment  was  looked  upon  as  mean 
and  derogatory.    The  iilostratlon  re- 
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USTRLNA. 


UTRICULAKIUS. 


presents  a  slave  arranging  the  legs  of 
a  corpse  ujwn  the  pyre,  hefore  setting 
light  to  it,  from  a  marble  bas-reliefl 

USTIU'NA  and  -UM.  A  place 
where  the  dead  body  was  burnt,  apart 
fn)m  the  sepulchre  in  which  the 
ashes  were  to  be  deposited,  as  contra- 
distinguished from  Buatum,  which 
was  contained  within  the  sepulchral 
enclosure.  ( Festus  a.  BusTUSi.  In- 
script  ap.  Mur.  1345.  12.  ap,  Orelli. 
4384,  4385.)  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  the  ustrinuta  was  a  public  burn- 
ing-ground, to  which  the  bodies  of 
persons  not  sufficiently  wealthy  to 
acquire  a  piece  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose contiguous  to  their  own  sepul- 
chres were  carried  by  their  surviving 
relatives,  and  burnt,  their  ashes  being 
afterwards  transported  to  the  family 
tomb.  In  such  cases  a  convenience 
of  this  nature  wtis  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  the  law  prohibited  the  light- 
ing of  a  pyre  within  a  certain  distance 
of  another  man's  monument.  Con- 
siderable remains  are  still  extant  of  a 
grand  burning  place  on  the  Appian 
Way,  about  five  miles  from  Rome.  It 
was  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a 
high  wall  of  masonry,  constructed 
in  the  Etruscan  style  of  peperino 
stone,  and  flagged  with  the  same  ma- 
terial, which  possesses  particular 
powers  for  resisting  the  action  of  fire. 
One  wall  is  200  feet  in  length,  the 
other  350.  On  the  side  towards  the 
street,  there  were  spacious  porticos 
for  the  shelter  of  spectators,  or  per- 
sons attending  the  funeral  procession ; 
and  at  the  back,  several  apartments 
for  those  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
place,  as  well  as  magazines  for  storing 
wood,  and  for  keeping  the  various  in- 
struments and  utensils  employed  at 
the  conflagration. 

U^TER  {iLtTKds).  A  large  bag  made 
of  goat-skin,  pig-skin,  or  ox-hide, 
sewed  up  at  one  side>  and  having  the 
sutures  carefully  stopped  with  a  coat- 
ing of  pitch,  so  as  to  adapt  it  for  con- 
taining liquids,  or  to  be  inflated  with 
air.  Plin.  H.  JV,  xxviii.  73.  Ov. 
Am,  iii.  12.  29.  Cses.  B.  C.  l  48. 


2.  Uier  vinL  A  wine- skin  (Plant 
Tmc,  v.  11.);  mostly  employed  for 
transporting  wine  in  body  from  plan 
to  place,  but  in  very  early  times  the 
wine  was  actually  brought  into  the 
dining-room   in  a   skin    (Vanro  ap. 


Non.  8.  Cupa,  p.  544.),  and  the  cnpi 
filled  out  of  it,  m  the  manner  shown 
by  the  annexed  illustration,  fh>m  a 
painting  at  Pompeii,  which  represents 
a  female  pouring  wine  out  of  a  skin 
into  a  cantkanu  held  by  Silenns. 

3.  C/teruiic^itf.  A  goat-skin,  greased 
on  the  outside  and  inflated  with  air, 
which  the  rural  population  of  Attica 
used  to  dance  or  jump  upon,  for  a 


rustic  sport,  on  the  second  day  of  the 
festival  of  Bacchus,  termed  Aaoolk 
(*A(rKi6Xia),  as  represented  by  die 
annexed  illustration  from  aa  en- 
graved gem.    Virg.  Georg,  iL  384. 

UTUA'RU.  Water  carriers,  who 
supplied  an  army  on  its  march  with 
water,  which  they  carried  in  ikiai 
(Utres).    Liy.  xliv.  33. 

UTBICULA'RIUS  idmiXfn), 
(Soet  Nero,  54.)  A  ba^p^ter. 


UTRICULUS. 


VALViE. 
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as  AscAULES,  under  which  tenn  an 
illustration  is  given. 

UTRICULUS   (daKtZiov),    Dimi- 
nutive of  Uter.    Celsus,  ii.  17. 


V. 

VACERRA.  A  post  for  fastening 
horses  to  (Festus,  «.  v.);  whence,  in 
the  plural,  a  strong  fence  made  of  up- 
rights and  cross-bars  to  confine  cattle ; 
an  ox  fence,  ColumelL  vL  19.  2.  ix. 
1.  3.  ix.  1.  9. 

VAGFNA  (^t4>oHKv,  KoXtds),  The 
scabbard  of  a  sword  (Cic.  Virg.  Hor. 
Ov.) ;  usually  made  of  different  kinds 
of  wood,  box,  elm,  oak,  ash,  &c.,  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  of  leather,  as  the 
Greek   name    Ko\t6s    (Latin  cuUus) 


T^^ 


seems  to  imply.  The  illustration  ex- 
hibits an  original  sword  found  at 
Pompeii,  in  its  scabbard,  which  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  case,  covered  with 
a  thin  plate  of  metal,  studded  with 
knobs  of  bronze. 

VALLA'TUS.  Protected  by  a 
vallum,     Hirt  B.  Alex.  27. 

VALLUM  (xa^»Aia).  A  pali- 
sade,  made  by  the  stocks  of  young 
trees  with  their  lateral  branches  short- 
ened and  sharpened  at  the  point,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  chevaux  de  frize ; 
usually  planted  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
mound  of  earth  (agger)  thrown  up  as 
a  rampart  round  their  camps  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  5.  Polyb.  xviL  1. 1.);  whence 
the  term  is  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate collectively  the  mound  of  eartii 
with  the  palisade  upon  it  In  the 
illustration  at  p.  16.,  from  Tngan's 
column,  the  vaUum  is  formed  by  mere 
straight  poles  sharpened  at  the  top, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  a  caprice 
of  the  artist,  or  else  the  ancient  prac- 
tice had  been  departed  fh>m  at  the 
period  when  those  sculptures  were 
designed. 

VALLUS(x<W)<     Asmglestake 


with  short-pointed  branches  left  on  its 
stock,  employed  as  a  prop  ;  but  more 
especially  for  forming  the  vallum,  or 
chevaux  de  frize,  upon  the  mound  of  a 
camp,  several  of  which,  ready  pre- 
pared, were  carried  by  every  Roman 
soldier  in  the  field.  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  17. 
Liv.  Ivii.  EpiL 

2.  Same  as  Vallum.  Ca».  B.  C. 
iiL  63. 

3.  A  large  wooden  fork  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  V,  set  with  teeth, 
and  attached  to  the  front  of  a  truck 
{vchiculum),  which  was  employed  as 
a  reaping-machine  by  the  people  of 
Gaul.  It  was  driven  into  the  stand- 
ing com  by  a  single  ox,  harnessed  to 
a  pair  of  shafts  (amites)  at  the  back, 
so  that  it  nicked  off  the  ears  between 
the  forks,  and  collected  them  in  the 
truck  as  it  advanced.  Plin.  H,  iV. 
xviii.  72.  Compare  Pallad.  vii.  2.  2. 

4.  The  tooth  of  a  comb.  Ov.  Am. 
i.  14,  15.  Pectten. 

5.  (Xucpopior),  In  the  feminine 
gender,  diminutive  of  Vannus  ;  a 
small  winnowing-basket.  Varro,  R,  R, 
i.  23.  5.  Jb.  52.  2. 

VALViE  (dipat  Suhrpurroiy,  A 
door  or  window-shutter  which  folds 
up  (Cic  Div,  i.  34.  Juv.  iv.  63.  Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17.  5.);  that  is,  when  made 
in  several  leaves  and  joints,  so  that 
when    opened   they  fold   back  one 


behind  the  other,  like  a  screen,  or  the 
shutters  of  a  modem  window,  as 
shown  by  the  annexed  example,  from 
a  painting  of  Pompeii,  in  which  the 
door  is  formed  of  four  pieces,  two  for 
each  leaf.  (Varro  ap.  Serr.  ad  Virg. 
^H,  i.  449.  vahfit,  qua  revohmntwr^ 
et  «e  ndant    Isidor.  Orig,   xv.  7.  4.) 
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VALVATi;S. 


VAl^ORARIXJM. 


In  oue  of  the  houses  at  Pompeii  a 
door  of  the  same  description,  in  four 
partSf  was  placed  between  the  Atrium 
and  Peristylium,  as  lias  l)een  ascer- 
tained from  the  marks  left  by  it  on 
the  threshold.  Mus.  Horb.  vii.  Tav, 
A.K.  Scavi,  p.  7. 

VALVA'TrS.  Having  doors  or 
window-shutters,  comprised  in  several 
pieces,  which  fold  up  behind  each 
other  in  the  manner  explained  and 
illustrated  by  the  last  example.  Vi- 
truv.  iv.  6.  5.  Id.  vL  3.  10.  Varro, 
L.  L.  viii.  29. 

VANG  A.  (Pallad.  i.  43.  3.)  A 
spade  with  a  cross-bar  above  the 
blade  to  rest  the  foot  upon,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  driven  deep  into  the 
ground ;  still  used  in  Italy,  and  re- 
taining the  same  name,  "  la  vanga." 
It  was  also  termed  Bipaliusi,  under 
which  an  illustration  is  given. 

V ANNUS  (\Uvov).  A  winnowing' 
van  (Columell.  ii.  21.  5.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  16G.);  a  large  and  shallow 
wicker-basket,  employed  for  winnow- 
ing com  in  still  weather,  when  there 
was  no  wind  blowing,  without  which 
the  operation  could  not  be  conducted 
with  the  pala  lignea  or  the  ventilabrum. 
It  is  exhibited  by  the  annexed  ex- 


and  not  be  blown  over   it  with  tbv 
chaff. 

2.  Vannus  myatictu  The  mystic 
van  of  Bacchus ;  a  basket  of  similar 
description   to  the 

last,  but  which  was 
carried  upon  the 
head  or  shoulder 
in  the  ceremo- 
nials of  Bacchus, 
containing  the  sa- 
crificial utensils 
and  first- fruit  offer- 
ings, as  shown  by 
the  annexed  figure 
from  a  bas-relief  in  terra-cotta  (Soph. 
FragtH.  724.  Virg.  Georg,  i.  166.); 
but  in  the  poetical  and  dignified  dic- 
tion of  Virgil,  the  expression  is  used 
to  designate  the  agricultural  winnow- 
ing-van  last  described,  which  indicates 
that  both  objects  were  of  similar  cha- 
racter and  materials. 

3.  The  Greek  term  also  signifies  a 
cradle,  made  out  of  a  winnowing-Tao, 
in  which  the  ancients  used  to  deposit 
their  infants,  as  an  omen  of  fotoxv 
wealth  and  prosperity.  (ScboL  Vet 
ad  Callim.  Jov.  48. )  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  are  said  to  have  been  thu 
cradled  (Horn.  Merc.  150.  254.    Cal- 


ample,  from  a  marble  bas-reliefi 
and  resembles  the  van  still  used  in 
Italy  for  the  same  purpose,  which 
is  applied  in  the  following  manner. 
When  the  basket  has  been  filled  with 
grain  from  the  threshing-fioor,  the 
winnower,  who  holds  it  by  the  two 
handles,  with  one  end  against  his 
belly,  throws  up  the  contents  into  the 
air  by  means  of  a  jerk  of  his  arms, 
and  catches  them  again  as  they  de- 
scend in  the  van,  some  of  the  looser 
and  lighter  particles  of  husk  and  re- 
fuse falling  off  at  every  toss,  which 
process  is  continued  with  rapidity 
until  the  whole  is  perfectly  cleansed. 
Still  weather  is  required,  in  order  that 
the  grains  may  return  into  the  basket. 


lim.  /.  c);  and  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion from  a  bas-relief  in  terra-eotta, 
represents  the  infant  Bacchus  in  s 
van  of  the  same  character,  which,  in 
the  original  composition  is  borne  be* 
tween  a  Faun  and  a  Bacchante. 

VAPORA'RIUBf.  A  stove  or 
furnace  for  heatins  apartmenu  by 
floes  (Cic  Q.  iPy.  iil  1.  1.); 


VAPPA. 


YEHES. 
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Htpocausis,  under  which  an  ex- 
planation and  illostration  are  given. 

VAPPA.  Wine  which  has  lost 
its  flavour  and  become  quite  insipid, 
from  having  undergone  excessive  fer- 
mentation and  subsequent  exposure 
to  the  air  (Plin.  H.  N,  xiv.  25.  Hor. 
Sat  ii.  3.  144.) ;  whence  the  term  is 
likewise  used  to  designate  a  spend- 
thrift, who  wastes  his  means  in  folly. 
Hor.  Sat,  1.  1.104.  Plin.  /.c. 

VA'RA  (oToAfj).  A  stake  with  a 
fork  or  crutch  at  the  top,  employed 
by  huntsmen  to  set  their  nets  upon, 


but  the  annexed  example,  ftom  an 
original  of  iron,  discovered  in  a  tomb 


when  they  had  to  enclose  a  tract  of 
country,  in  the  manner  represented 
by  the  annexed  engraving  from  a 
marble  bas-relief.     Lucan.  iv.  439. 

2.  (KtXXieas).  A  horse  or  tresde; 
formed  by  two  or  more  uprights  con- 
verging from  below  to  a  point  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  form  a  frame  within 
which  any  thing  might  be  suspended 
(Vitruv.  X.  13.  2.)  ;  or  to  make  a 
stand  upon  which  a  cross-piece  {vibia) 
might  be  supported  (Columell.  v.  9. 
2.),  such  as  used  by  painters,  plas- 
terers, paper-hangers,  and  carpenters, 
for  tLsawing-jack,  which  is  represented 


by  the  annexed  engraving  from  a 
painting  found  at  Herculaneum. 

3.  An  andiron,  across  which  the 
logs  of  wood  are  laid  for  a  wood  fire, 
or  a  spit  (vent)  supported  for  roasting 
meat  (Riddle*s  English-Latin  Dic- 
tionary.) There  is  no  actual  autho- 
rity extant  for  this  usage  of  the  word, 


==^ 


>t=7^ 


at  Psstum,  proves  that  the  ancients 
made  use  of  andirons  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  modems,  while  the 
form  and  use  of  the  article  corre- 
spond minutely  with  the  other  objects 
comprised  under  the  same  name. 
Two  smaller  specimens,  believed  to 
have  been  used  for  supporting  a  spit, 
have  been  excavated  at  Pompeii : 
they  are  made  of  bronze,  and  more 
ornamental  in  character,  having  the 
head  of  an  animal  as  a  termination 
to  the  extremity.     Mus.  Borb.  x.  64. 

VASCUS.    See  Tibia,  4. 

VECTIA'RIUS.  The  labourer 
who  works  the  capstan  («iicv/a)  by 
means  of  a  capstan-bar  (uectis), 
which  forces  down  the  press-beam 
(prelum)  in  a  wine  or  oil-press  (tor- 
ctt/or).     Vitruv.  vi.  6.  3. 

VECTIS  (fiox\6s),  A  strong  and 
heavy  pole  or  bar  of  wood  or  iron, 
employed  for  various  purposes,  as  : 

1 .  A  lever  or  hand^ike,  for  placing 
under  machines,  or  objects  of  very 
great  weight,  to  assist  in  moving  and 
turning  them.     Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  11. 

2.  A  crow-bar,  for  forcing  open  or 
beatinff  down.  Hor.  Od.  iii.  26.  7. 
Cic  Verr,  iL  4.  43. 

3.  A  bar  for  listening  a  door. 
Virg.  jEn,  vii.  609. 

4.  A  pole  for  carrymg  burdens. 
Claud,  iv.  Cons,  Honor,  573.  Wood- 
cut s.  Ferculum,  2. 

5.  A  capstan-bar,  by  which  the 
cylinder  is  turned.     Vitruv.  vi.  6.  3. 

VEHA  or  VEA.  A  rustic  or 
provincial  pronunciation  of  Via.  Ca- 
to,  R.  R,  i.  2.  14. 

VEHE'LA.  Said  to  be  another 
form  of  Veha,  an  Oscan  word  for 
Plaubtbum.  Festus,  a,  v,  Capitol. 
Maxim.  13. 

VEH'ES  or  VEHIS.  A  eart^bad 
4  Y 
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VEinCULUM. 


VELATU3. 


of  any  thing,  as  of  dang  (Colamell. 
xi.  2.  13.) ;  hay  (Plin.  //.  JV.  xxxvi. 
24.  §  3.) ;  wood  (Cato  ap.  Chans, 
p.  55.). 

VEHIC'ULUM.  A  vehicle;  as  a 
general  term,  for  any  sort  of  contriv- 
ance by  -which  things  are  transported 
by  land  (Suet  Aug.  49.  Cic.  Pis.  25.) 
or  by  water  (Id.  Att.  x.  10.);  but 
here  the  reading  is  doubtful. 

2.  Vchindum  manibus  actum.  A 
go-carty  or  invalidifi  chair,  drawn  on 
or  pushed  forward  by  the  hands  of 
a  slave.  (Aurel.  Med.  i.  5.  ii.  1.) 
Also  termed  Chiramaxium. 

3.  A  threshing-truck  used  in  Gaul. 
Pallad.  vi.  2.  2.  See  Vallum,  3., 
where  the  machine  is  described. 

VELA' MEN.  A  general  term 
for  any  loose  covering  or  clothing, 
which,  as  it  were,  veils  the  person. 
Virg.  Ov.  Tac.  &c. 

VELAMEN'TUM.  Same  as  Ve- 
LAMEN.     Senec.  Cons,  ad  Marc.  1 5. 

2.  Vclamenta  (UcfHipia).  Objects 
borne  in  the  hands  by  suppliants  as 
a  symbol  of  their  condition ;  amongst 
which  arc  included  the  olive-branch, 
caducens,  and  woollen  fillets,  &c  Liv. 
xxiv.  30.  Tac.  Hist  i.  66.  Ov.  Met. 
xi.  278. 

VEL  A'RIUM.  An  awning  spread 
over  the  uncovered  part  of  a  theatre 
or  amphitheatre  (Juv.  iv.  124.),  where 
the  spectators  sat,  and  which  was 
otherwise  open  to  the  sky.  It  was 
made  to  draw  by  means  of  ropes  and 
puliies  fixed  to  a  number  of  masts 
(wood-cut  s.  Malub,  2.),  planted 
round  the  outside  wall ;  and  it  was 
not  always  drawn,  but  only  on  certain 
occasions,  announced  by  an  affiche 
or  notice  (^alburn)  chalked  up  in  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  town.  Inscript 
s.  Sparsio. 

VELA'TUS.  Veiled  (Cic.  N.  D. 
ii.  3.  Sen.  Octau,  702. ) ;  that  is,  wear- 
ing the  loose  outer  drapery,  or  amictus, 
arranged  over  the  heaii  like  a  veil,  in 
the  manner  exhibited  by  the  two 
figures  on  the  top  of  the  following 
column ;  the  left  one  from  a  bas-relief 
the  other  from  a  painting  of  PompeiL 


It  was  Qsoal  fbr  both  sexes  to  arran^ 
their  external  drapery  in  this  manner, 


more    especially  at    religioat    cere- 
monies and  when  in  moaming. 

2.  Clothed  or  draped^  in  our  tense 
of  dressed  ;  and  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  both  sexes  and  to  every 
kind  of  dress,  whether  in  the  nanire 
of  an  amictus  or  an  tWiaiiciifinR ;  as 
to  the  toga  (Liv.  ill.  26.),  the  tuaiea 
(Ov.  Fast.  iii.  645.),  the  stola  (Hor. 
Sat.  I  2.  7L). 

3.  Encircled  round  the  brows  with 
a  chaplet  (Ov.  Pont  iv.  14.  55.  Co- 
rona), riband  (Id.  itfetv.  110.  Vitta), 
woollen  fillet  ( Liv.  i.  32.  Infula),  &cl 

4.  Hung  with  drapery  {vela)  or 
festoons  {serta),  as  applied  to  streets, 
houses,  temples,  &c,  which  were 
thus  decorated  upon  days  of  solemn 
festivity  along  the  line  of  streets 
where  a  procession  passed.  Ov.  Aml. 
iii.  13.  12. 

5.  Bearing  symbols  of  sopplicttxoo 
(velamenta)  in  the  hands;  sach  as 
branches  of  olive,  woollen  bands,  &e. 
PlauL  Amph,  1.  1.  104.  ^^rg.  .<fik 
xi.  101.  Servius  ad  L 

6.  Velatiy  in  the  army,  sapemnme- 
raries  who  accompanied  the  troops  in 
order  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  nmks 
occasioned  by  death  or  woondi. 
Amongst  these  were  comprised  the 
Accentiy  Ferentaani,  and  Rorariit  who 
were  all  so  termed,  because  they 
were  merely  draped  in  a  tonic  {vAitiiM^ 
2.),  without  any  body  armour  or 
defensive  weapons  (Festos,  «.  p.  Id. 
8.  Adscriptidi),  as  exhibited  by  the 
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annexed  figure  from  the  column  of  I  ship  in  general  (Liv.    Virg.   Ov.); 


Tngan. 

V  E'  L I T  E  S  {ypwnpo/juixoi)'  The 
skirmuhers  or  light-armed  infantry  of 
the  Roman  armies,  who  did  not  form 
part  of  the  regular  legion,  nor  occupy 
a  fixed  position  in  the  battle  array, 
but  fought  in  scattered  parties  amongst 
the  cavalry  or  infantry,  wherever 
their  services  were 
required.  They 
had  no  body  ar- 
mour beyond  a 
scull-cap  of  leather, 
without  a  ridge- 
piece  (galea,  cudo\ 
but  were  provided 
with  a  round  shield 
iparma),  a  short 
Spanish  sword  C^^- 
dius  Hispaniensis), 
and  several  spears 
with  light  shafts 
and  very  long  acu- 
minated blades  (hasta  veUtaris),  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  missiles,  but  not 
fitted  for  stationary  combat  (Liv. 
xxxviil  21.  XXX.  33.  Polyb.  vL  22.) 
The  example,  from  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  combines  all  these 
peculiarities  with  the  exception  of 
the  missile,  an  object  frequently 
omitted  in  sculpture  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  it  presents  in  execution, 
and  its  unpicturesque  effect ;  but  the 
character  of  its  blade  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  the  illustration  «. 
Hasta,  4. 

VE'LUM  (IcrrfoF).    The  loi/  of  a 


but  especially  the  large  square  sail, 
or  mainmil,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  foresail  (dolon),  the  topsail 
(tupparum),  and  others  which  bore  a 
distinctive  name  from  their  forms  or 
position  on  the  vessel.  (Stat  Si/lv. 
lil  2.  27.  Virg.  jEn,  I  106.)  It  was 
fixed  to  a  yard  (antenna)  at  the  top, 
and  formed  out  of  square  pieces  of 
cloth  sewed  toother,  as  represented 
by  the  above  illustration  fhmi  the 
Vatican  VirgiL 

2.  In  foul  weather,  or  upon  arrival 
in  port,  the  yard  was  lowered  half 
mast  high,  and  the  sail  reefed  or 
clewed  up,  in  the  manner  represented 
by  the  annexed  wood-cut,    from    a 


terra-cotta  lamp  ;  which  operations 
were  respectively  expressed  by  the 
phrases  denUttere  antennaa  (Hirt  B, 
Alex.  45.),  to  lower  the  yard ;  velvm 
sMucere,  or  antenniM  gubneciere  (Hirt 
/.c.  Ov.  Met  xL  483.),  to  clew  up 
4r  2 
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the  sail ;  velum  legere  (Virg.  Georg.  i. 
373.),  to  shorten  sail.  Compare  Vi- 
tniY.  X.  3.  5.  and  6. 

3.  So,  when  the  ship  put  out  to 
sea  with  fair  weather,  the  yard  was 
raised  up  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  the 
clew-lines  were  loosened  from  the 
yard,  and  the  comers  of  the  sail 
drawn  down  to  the  deck ;  as  repre- 
sented in  actual  operation  hy  the  an- 
nexed   example,  from    a   sepulchral 


bas-relief  at  Pompeii ;  and  expressed 
by  such  phrases  as  the  following:  ueUi 
facere  (Cic.  Tunc,  iv.  4.),  to  make 
all  sail;  vela  pandere  (Jb.  iv.  5.),  to 
spread  the  sails ;  vela  solvere  and  de- 
ducere  (Virg.  JEh.  iv.  574.  Ov.  Met 
iii.  663.),  to  unclew  and  let  down  the 
sail  from  the  yard. 

4.  (japawircurfm.)  A  curtain  sus- 
pended before  the  street-door  of  a 
house  to  close  the  entrance  when 
the  door  itself  stood  open  (Suet 
Claud,  10.  Juv.  vi.  228.);  in  the 
interior  of  a  house  instead  of  a  door, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  par- 
tition between  differ- 
ent apartments,  or 
of  dividing  one  large 
one  into  separate 
parts  of  smaller  di- 
mensions (Plin.  Ep. 
iv.  19.  3.);  before 
the  image  of  a  deity 
in  the  temples,  which 
was  only  removed 
upon  occasions  of 
solemnity,  as  is  still 
the  practice  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  churches  (Apnl.  Met 
xi.  pp.  251.  257.) ;  and  as  a  window^ 
CHTtain  to  be  drawn,  like  our  own, 


VENABULUM. 

[  over  the  shutters  (Joriculcs),  to  ex- 
clude the  light  more  effectatdly  (Jut. 
I  ix.    104.    Mart.  i.  35.).      They  were 
I  either  made  in  one  piece,  to  be  dnvn 
I  up  from  the  ground,  which  is  implied 
by  the  expression  aUevare  velum  (Sen. 
±lp,  80.),  to  raise  the  curtain;  or  in 
two  breadths,  to  be  opened  in  the 
centre,  like  the  example,  representing 
the  entrance  to  Dido*s  palace  in  the 
Vatican  Virgil,  which  was  expressed 
by  the  phrase  vela  reducere  (ApoL 
IL  cc.\  to  draw  back  the  curtains. 

5.  The  drop-scene  of  a  theatre. 
Ov.  A.  Am,  i,  103.  Prop.  iv.  1.  15. 

AULAA,  4. 

6.  The  canvas  awning  stretched 
over  head  in  a  theatre  or  amphi- 
theatre as  a  protection  against  the 
sun  and  weather.  Plin.  H,  N,  xix.  6. 
Lucret  iv.  73.  Velarium. 

7.  Like  Velahen,  a  general  term 
for  any  kind  of  covering  or  drapery, 
whether  applied  to  persons  (Gc 
Cat,  ii.  10.)  or  things.  Id.  Verr.  iu 
5.  12. 

VENA'BULUM.  Khuntiny-tpear 
(Cic.  FanL  viL  1.);  a  powerful 
weapon,  with  a  long  and  broad  inn 
'  head  (Mart  xiv.  31.  Virg.  JSn.  it. 
131.),  generally  of  a  lozenge  shape, 
and  sometimes  furnished  with  a  cross- 
tree  {mora)  to  prevent  the  point  from 
penetrating    too  far    (Grat.    Cyneg. 


108— 110.)  The  object  itself  is  sbowB 
by  the  annexed  wood-cut,  fton  a 
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fVesco  painting  in  the  sepulchre  of  i 
the    Nasonian    family  on  the    Fla-  ! 
minian  way,  near  Rome.     It  also  ex-  ', 
hibits  a  singular  method  adopted  by 
the  ancient  huntsmen  for  entrapping 
wild  beasts  by  means  of  a  mirror  set 
up  over  the  fh>nt  of  a  cage  ;  but  the 
ordinary  manner  of  using  Uie  hunting-  ! 


spear,  which  was  rarely  or  never 
employed  as  a  missile,  is  also  shown 
by  the  subsequent  illustration,  and 
by  the  first  wood-cut  on  the  following 

VENA'TIO  (^pd).  A  hunt,  or 
hunting  of  wild  beasts.  (Cic.  Sen,  16.) 
The  illustration,  from  a  painting  of 


the  Nasonian  sepulchre,  represents  a 
wild-boar  hunt,  which  appears,  from 
the  numerous  representations  left  of 
similar  scenes,  to  have  been  a  very 
favourite  sport  amongst  the  Romans. 
It  likewise  exhibits  all  the  objects 
usually  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  sport — the  hunting-spear  {vena- 


bulum),  the  bow  (arciu),  three  hounds 
(canes  venatici),  one  of  which,  on  the 
right  side,  is  held  back  by  a  leash 
or  a  slip  (copula,  lorutny,  the  hunter 
(equus  venator),  and  seven  huntsmen 
(venatores),  including  the  attendants. 

2.  A  fight  of  wild  beasts  with  men 
(Cic.  Fam,  vii.  1 .),  or  with  one  another 


(Suet.  Claud.  21.)  ;  both  of  which 
were  commonly  exhibited  as  a  game 
in  the  Roman  amphitheatre  and  circus, 
and  are  exhibited  by  the  illustrations 
annexed;  the  one  on  the  left  hand 
representing  a  combat  between  a 
gladiator  and  wild  beast,  from  a 
sepulchral  bas-relief  on  a  monument 
in  the  street  of  the  tombs  at  Pompeii; 
the  other,  a  contest  between  a  bear 
and  a  rhinoceros,  fh>m  a  terra-cotta 
lamp  found  at  Labicom. 


VENA'TOR  (J^pod^J,  m/Kiry^t). 
A  huntsman  who  follows  the  chase  or 
the  sport  of  killing  wild  animals,  such 
as  tigers,  bulls,  boars,  deer,  &c.»  with 
dogs  and  spears,  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
back (Cic.  Tusc,  ii.  17.  Hor.  Od  L 
1.  26.),  as  exhibited  by  the  illustra- 
tion on  the  following  page,  from  a 
painting  at  Pompeii,  representing  a 
hontsman  with  his  dog,  and  a  boar  at 
bay,  wounded  in  the  back  by  one 
spear,  and  pierced  through  the  fore- 
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head  by  another,  which  is  held  by 


the  huntsman  at  close  quarters. 

2.  (Pripiofiixns)*  A  gladiator  who 
fought  in  the  amphitheatre  with  wild 
beasts  instead  of  men  (Apul.  Met  iv. 
p.  72.  Cassiodor.  Var.  Ep,  v.  52.  X 
as  shown  by  the  last  wood-cut  but 
one ;  more    usually  termed    Besti- 

ARIU8. 

3.  Venator  equus,  A  hunter,  or 
horse  trained  for  the  chase.  Stat 
Tfieb.  ix.  685.  Vknatio,  1. 

4.  Venator  canis.  A  hound  trained 
for  the  chase.  Virg.  jEn.  xii.  751. 
Venatio,  1.,  and  last  wood-cut 

VEXA'TRIX  (Kwnry^ij).  A 
huntress,  who  follows  the  chase 
with  the  bow  and  hounds  (Virg.  Ain, 
L  319.)  ;  more  especially  used  to  de- 


signate Diana,  the  goddess  of  the 
chase  (Ov.  Met.  iL  454.  Juv.  ziii. 
80.),  who  is  represented  in  that  cha- 
racter by  the  annexed  figure,  from  a 
terra-cotta  lamp. 

VENTILA'BRUM  (dp^a^).  A 
winnowing-fork ;  employed  for  sepa- 
rating the  grains  of  com,  beans,  and 


other  leguminous  plants  from  the 
straw  and  stalks,  when  the  crop  was 
threshed  out  together  with  them: 
and,  consequently,  had  been  reaped 
in  the  common  manner,  with  a  sickle 
(falx),  instead  of  having  the  ean 
or  pods  only  nicked  off  from  the 
standing  plant  by  a  comb  (jtecten), 
or  a  hand-fork  (merga)^  as  was  a 
frequent  practice  with  the  ancient 
farmers.  (ColumelL  IL  10.  14. 
Compare  ii.  20.  3 — 5.)  The  in- 
strument was  a  fork  with  three  or 
four  prongs,  with  which  the  labourer 
raked  out  the  straw,  and  tossed  it 
up  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
him  through  the  air,  so  that  the 
breeze,  which  for  the  operation  was 
required  to  be  pretty  stiff;  wooM 
carry  off  the  chaff  and  straw,  while 
the  heavier  grain  fell  back  upon  the 
ground,  and  could  be  finally  cleansed 
by  a  wooden  shovel  iptUa  ligmea) 
or  a  winnowing-van  (vannusy.  The 
practice  is  still  pursued  in  Spain, 
where  the  instrument  employed  is 
designated  by  a  similar  name,  aven- 
tador,  which,  like  the  Latin  one, 
refers  to  the  action  of  the  wind^  so 
necessary  for  its  efficient  use.  Towns- 
end's  Itinerary^  yoL  3.  p.  314. 

VENTILATOR.  One  who  win- 
nows with  the  ventihibrwm^  as  ex- 
plained in  the  last  article.  ColumelL 
li.  10.  15. 

2.  A  juggler,  who  tosses  his  balls 
into  the  air,  as  the  winnower  does 
his  com.    Quint  x.  7.  11. 

VENTRA'LE  («oiXi^<r/«oi).  A 
hellyhamd,  formed  by  an  oblong- 
square  piece  of 
cloth  tied  round 
the  loins,  and 
over  the  abdomen, 
as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  fi- 
gure, firom  a  bas- 
relief  upon  a  mar- 
ble candelabruuL 
In  the  present  in- 
stance, it  is  worn 
over  the  tunic, 
but       iU 
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place  was  next  the  skin,  either  under- 
neath the  tunic,  or  upon  the  body, 
when  in  other  respects  entirely 
naked,  as  seen  upon  the  statue  of  a 
fisherman  (Visconti,  Mus,  Pio-Clem. 
iiL  tav.  A,  6.);  which  also  proves 
that  it  was  not  the  same  as  the  sub- 
ligacuiwn,  nor  worn  for  the  sake 
of  decency,  for  it  there  leaves  the 
person  completely  exposed,  as  indeed 
would  be  the  case  with  our  example 
if  the  tunic  were  removed.  It  was 
sometimes  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses (Plin.  H.N,  viiL  73.  xxvii. 
28.) ;  and  as  a  convenience  for  car- 
rying money  or  other  small  articles 
about  the  person  (Ulp.  Dig,  48.  20. 
6.),  when  otherwise  divested  of 
clothing,  and  in  the  water  (Lucil. 
Sat  vi.  1.  cum  hulga  lavat).  Hence 
it  b  frequently  seen  on  statues  of 
fishermen,  as  in  the  one  already 
quoted,  and  another  of  the  Vatican 
{Mus.  Pio-Clem,  iii.  32.),  erroneously 
restored  for  Seneca,  but  having  the 
central  part  of  the  ventraie  filled  in 
with  plaster  of  Paris  in  a  manner 
which  entirely  alters  the  genuine 
character  of  the  object 

VEN'US  CA^^^frij).  The  Venus, 
or  best  throw  of  the  dice  (tessera), 
or  dibs  (to/i)  ;  so  called  when  all 
the  numbers  came  up  different. 
Prop.  iv.  8.  45.  Suet.  Aug,  71.  com- 
pared with  Mart  xiv.  14. 

VERBER.  The  thong  of  a  whip 
for  scourging  slaves  (Terent  Andr. 
i.  2.  28.  Tibull.  i.  9.  22.  Flaoellum, 
1.)  ;  of  a  driving- whip  (Vlrg.  Georg, 
iii.  106.  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  821.  Flaoel- 
LUM,  2.);  of  a  sling  (Virg.  Georg, 
1.  309.  FuNDA,  1.);  of  a  machine 
by  which  large  stones  or  other  mis- 
siles are  forcibly  projected  (Lncret 
iii.  469.). 

VEREDA'RIUS.  A  aovemment 
messenger,  who  carried  the  public 
dispatches  in  a  light  cart  drawn  by 
swift  horses  (joeredi),  which  were 
stationed  for  relays  along  the  public 
roads  (Sidon.  Ep,  v.  7.  Festus,  s. 
Veredus.  Suet  Aug.  49.),  believed  to 
be  represented  by  the  annexed  exam- 


ple, fh)m  a  bas-relief  on  the  monu- 


ment at  Igel. 

VERE'DUS.  A  horse  of  fast 
paces;  employed  as  a  hunter  (Mart 
xiu  14.  xiv.  86.),  and  a  post-horse 
(Festus,  s,v.  Imp.  Jul  Cod,  12.  51. 
4.)    Compare  Veredarius. 

VERMICULA'TUS.     See  Pavi- 

MENTUM,  4. 

VERRIC'ULUM.  (Val.  Max.  iv. 
1.  Ext  7.)     Same  as  Everriculum. 

VERRU'CULA.  The  wart  or 
wattle  which  grows  on  either  side  of 
the  throat  in 
some  breeds  of 
he-goats  (Colu- 
meil.  vi.  6.  2.); 
and  which  the 
ancient  artists  in- 
troduced into  their  representations  of 
Fauns,  to  indicate  their  goatish  pro- 
pensities, as  exhibited  by  the  aimexed 
example,  fW)m  a  marble  statue. 

VERSIPELL'IS.  Literally,  one 
who  changes  his  skin  ;  thence,  one 
who  transforms  himself  or  is  trans- 
formed into  another  person's  figure,  as 
of  Jupiter  into  Amphitryon  (Plant 
Amph,  121.  Prol.) ;  and  so  a  wily, 
dissembling  fellow,  who  can  assume 
any  character.  (Id.  Bacch.  iv.  4. 
12.)  But  the  term  designates  more 
especially  a  man  transformed  into  a 
wolf,  pursuant  to  an  ancient  legend 
of  Arcadia,  that  every  member  of  a 
certain  family  was  changed  into  a 
wolf  for  nine  years,  and  after  that 
period  resumed  his  original  shape. 
Plm,  H.  N.  viii.  22.  Pet  Sat  62. 

VERTICILL'US.  The  whorl  op 
whirl  of  a  spindle  (Plm.  H.N. 
xxxvii.  11.  §  1.);  which  consisted  of 
a  small  circular  wheel  or  pli^  of 
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wood,  stODCt  or  metal,  through  which 
the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  (Jusus) 
was  inserted,  for 
the  purpose  of 
giving  it  rota- 
tion, and  assist- 
ing hy  its 
weight  to  twist 
the  thread  tight 
It  is  seen  on 
the  bottom  part 
of  the  annexed 
wood-cuts,  repre- 
senting an  ori- 
ginal Egyptian 
spindle,  on  one 
side  enveloped  in  the  spun  thread, 
and  simply  by  itself  on  the  other. 

VEK'U  (o€«A<Jj).  A  spit  for 
roasting  meat  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  127.) ; 
often  made  of  wood  (Plin.  H,  N, 
XXX.  37.  Virg.  Gtorg.  ii.  396.  Ov. 
Fa8t  ii.  363.),  sharpened  at  the 
point,  so  as  to  be  driven  through  the 
meat  (Sen.  Thyest.  1063.  Virg.  JEru 
i.  212.),  and  placed  over  the  fire  (Id. 
^n,  ▼.  103.),  and  probably  turned 
by  the  hand  upon  dogs  or  andirons 
(^varff).     Compare  Verdculum. 

2.  {(Tuiwiovy  A  missile  weapon 
(Virg.  j^n,  vii.  665.  Tibull.  i.  6. 
49.),  adopted  from  the  Samnites  into 
the  light    infantry  of    the    Romans 


(Festus,  it.  Saninitos),  which  had  a 
sharp  round  iron  point,  like  the  spit 
after  which  it  was  named,  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  annexed  example,  from  an 
original  found  in'Westphalia,  and  pub- 
lished by  Alstorp  (de  Hast,  p.  192.) 

VERUCULA'TUS.    See  Falx,  1. 

VERU'CULUM  or  VERIC'U- 
LUM  (detKltTKos),  Diminutive  of 
Veru  ;  the  name  given  to  the  small- 
est of  two  javelins  carried  by 
the  regular  Roman  infantry, 
which  had  a  triangular-shaped 
head  of  iron,  five  inches  long, 
and  a  wooden  shaft  of  three 
feet  and  a  half.  (Veg.  Mil. 
ii.  15.)  The  annexed  exam- 
ple, from  an  ancient  menu- 


small- 


j  ment  published  by  Alstorp,  coincidef 
I  exactly  with  the  above  description: 
I  and  also  indicates  that  the  ancient 
I  spit  (veru),  after  which  the  weapon 
j  was  named,  had  sometimes  a  flat  tri- 
I  angular  head,  like  the  modem  ones. 
I  instead  of  a  plain  long  point. 

VERUI'NA.     Same  as  Vkrutith. 
■  Fulgent  33.  Plant  Bacch.  iv.  7.  46. 
VERU'TUM    ((ra^woK).       (Virg. 
Gcorg,   ii.    168.    SiL    ItaL   iii.    363.) 
Same  as  Veru,  2. 
'      2.  In  the  time  of  Vegetius,  this 
I  name  was  given  to  the  weapon  de- 
scribed ».   Vebuculum.     Veg.   Mil 
il  15. 

VESFCA     {kIhttu),       A    Uaddtr 
(Ov.  Met  ▼.   304.);   employed    for 
a    purse   (Varro,    if.  /f.    iii.    17.  2. 
Mabsupiun);  for  a  lantern  (Mart 
I  xiv.    62.   Laterna);   and  as  a  cap 
\  (Mart     viiL     33.), 
\  with  which  the  an- 
!  cient    women    used 
I  to  cover  the  whole 
I  head,  for  the  pur- 
pose   of    confining 
,  the  hair,  and  keep- 
ing   it    clean    and 
I  com[>act  when  not  regularly  dressed, 
j  of  which  the  annexed  wood -cat  af- 
fords an  example,  from  a  fictile  vase. 
I      VESPILLO'NES.       Undertakers' 
-  men,  who  carried  out  the  corpses  of 
:  poor  people  at  night-time,  or  in  the 
I  dusk    (from    vesper),    bccaosc    they 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a 
funeral    procession.       Festus,    «.p. 
Suet  Dom.  17. 

VESTA'LES.  Vestal  virainM ;  the 
members  of  a  sisterhood  who  dedi- 
cated themselves,  under  a  vow  of 
chastity,  to  the  service  of  the  goddess 
Vesta,  in  whose  temple  they  minis- 
tered as  priestesses,  and  watched  by 
day  and  night  the  sacred  fire  kept 
burning  upon  her  altar.  Their  cos- 
tume consisted  in  the  stola  (Plin.  Ep, 
iv.  11.  9.),  with  a  short  linen  vcit 
(carbasuM.  Val.  Max.  1.  1.  7.  Prop. 
iv.  1 1.  54.),  put  on  as  an  tiu/inMiilui 
over  it  (Dionys.  iu  68.)  ;  and,  when 
engaged  at  the   sacrifice,  with   the 
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addition  of  an  amictus,  fonned  by  an 
oblong-square  sheet  of  white   cloth 


bordered  round  the  edge,  and  termed 
guffibulum,  because  it  was  put  on  the 
head,  and  fastened  by  a  brooch  under 
the  throat  (Festus,  s.  Suffibulum), 
under  which  the  hair  was  confined 
closely  to  the  head  by  a  fillet  of  white 
wool  (infula),  tied  by  a  riband 
(joitta).  Most  of  these  particulars 
are  exemplified  in  the  figures  above. 
The  right-hand  one  is  from  an  en- 
graved gem,  representing  the  Vestal 
Tuccia  carrying  water  in  a  sieve 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  temple,  as  a 
test  of  her  chastity  (Val.  Max.  viii.  1. 
5.),  and  exhibits  the  sioia^  the  car- 
bams  or  linen  vest  reaching  to  the 
knee,  and  the  suffibulum  carried  in 
the  left  hand,  and  partially  depending 
from  the  right  shoulder.  The  lefu 
hand  figure,  from  a  terra-cotta  lamp, 
shows  the  Vestal  as  she  appeared  at 
the  sacrifice,  with  the  suffibvlum  put 
on.  The  brooch  at  the  throat  is 
omitted,  but  its  position  and  use  will 
be  readily  conceived,  while  the  form 
of  the  drapery  and  border  round  it 
are  distinctly  api>arent 

VESTIA'RIUM.  A  wardrobe; 
as  a  general  term,  including  any  kind 
of  object  employed  for  the  purpose, 
whether  a  closet,  chest,  box,  or  trunk. 
Plin.  H.  N.  XV.  8.  compared  with 
Cato,     R,R.     98.     Arca,     Arma- 

BICTH,  &c 

VESTIA'RIUS.  A  dealer  in 
clothes.  Ulp.  Dig.  14.  3.  5.  Sc®- 
Yola.  a,  38.  1.  45. 


VESTIB'ULUM  iir(>60vpow).  Not 
our  vestibule;  but  an  entrance-courU 
or  court-yard  before  a  house  (Aul. 
Gell.  xvi.  5.  Vitruv.  vi.  7.  5.  PlauL 
Most  iii.  2.  133.),  a  temple  (Cic. 
Verr,  ii.  2.  66.),  a  set  of  baths  (Id. 
Cal  26.).  or  any  other  edifice,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  main  entrance 
(Cic.  Cacifu  12.),  and  produced  by 
running  out  the  side-walls  beyond 
the  facade  of  the  building,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  annexed  example,  from 
an  ancient  Roman  fresco  painting. 
It  was  not  roofed  in,  but  formed  an 
area  between  the  street  and  mansion, 
open  in  front,  and  closed  at  the  sides 
by  a  wall,  colonnade,  or,  as  in  the 


example,  by  a  range  of  apartments 
containing  the  stabling  and  coach- 
houses, with  other  conveniences  for 
the  household.  (Vitruv.  vi.  5.  Juv. 
vii.  126.)  The  open  courts  in  front 
of  some  of  the  great  houses  in  London 
— the  old  British  Museum,  for  instance 
— if  the  screen  were  removed,  would 
afibrd  a  complete  example  of  the 
Roman  vestibulunij  which  was  only  an 
adjunct  to  grand  buildings  (Vitruv. 
L  c),  and  consequently  is  not  once 
met  with  in  the  small  provincial  town 
of  Pompeii. 

VESTIP'LICA.  A  female  slave, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  /old  up  and 
take  care  of  her  mistress's  clothes. 
Quint  Decl  363. 

VESTIS'PICA.  A  female  slave, 
whose  duty  consisted  in  looking  over 
and  keeping  in  repair  her  mistress's 
clothes.     PlauL  Trin.  ii.  1.  29. 

VETERINA'RIUS.  A  catde- 
doctor;  including  all  classes  of  the 
profession — the  horte-doctor,  cow- 
4  % 
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leech,   &C.     Columell.  vi.  8.   1.    Id. 
vii.  5.  14. 

VEXILLA'RIUS.  The  soldier 
who  carried  the  vexiUum^  or  colours 
of  his  regiment  (Liv.  viii.  8.  Tac 
Hist,  1.  41.);  more  especially,  though 
not    exclusively  descriptive    of   the 


cavalry  troops,  who  used  no  other 
ensign.  The  illustration  is  copied 
from  the  Column  of  Antoninus. 

2.  Under  the  Empire,  the  name  of 
VexiUarii  was  given  to  a  distinct 
body  of  soldiers,  supposed  to  have 
been  composed  of  veterans,  who  were 
released  from  the  military  oath  and 
regular  service,  bat  kept  embodied 
under  a  separate  flag  (vexillum),  to 
render  assistance  to  the  army  if  re- 
quired, guard  the  frontiers,  and  gar- 
rison recently-conquered  provinces; 
a  certain  number  of  these  supenm- 
meraries  being  attached  to  each 
legion.  Tac  Hist  il  83.  lb.  100. 
Compare  Atm.  i.  36. 

VEXILLA'TIO.  A  body  of 
troops  united  under  one  flag  (vexil- 
/tfm);  applied  to  the  allies.  Suet 
Galb.  20. 

VEXILLUM.  A  flag;  consisting 
of  a  square  piece  of  cloth  fixed  on  a 
frame  or  cross-tree  (Tertull  Apol. 
16.) ;  as  contradistinguished  ftvm  the 
standard  (signum),  which  was  simply 
a  pole,  with  the  image  of  an  eagle, 
horse,  or  some  other  device,  on  the 
top  of  it    The  flag  was  always  the 


proper  and  only  ensign  of  the  Romu 
ca^ry.  In  very  early  tinaes  it  was 
also  used  by  the  infantry  (Liv.  viii. 
8. ) ;  but  it  was  afterwards  employed 
for  a  distinctive  banner  of  the  allied 
troops,  as  the  standard  was  for  the 
legions;    whence    the    two  are  fre- 


quently enumerated  together  when  it 
is  intended  to  comprise  the  Roman 
legions  and  the  allies.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
20.  Suet  Nero,  13.  Fi/eflL  n.)  The 
illustration  represents  the  cross-tree 
upon  which  Uie  flag  was  extended, 
from  an  original  of  bronse,  with  a 
miniature  drawing  of  the  flag  and 
pole  by  its  side. 

VIA.  A  paved  road,  said  to  be  an 
invention  of  the  Carthaginians  (Isi- 
dor.  Orig,  xv.  16.  6.),  for  horsef, 
carriage,  and  foot-passengers  (Varra, 
Z.  L,  V.  35. ),  both  in  town  and  coon- 
try  ;  but  more  especially  such  as 
formed  the  main  channel  of  oomma- 
nication  or  high-waff  between  one 
district  and  another,  as  opposed  to  a 
back-street  or  bye-lane.  (Mart  tii. 
61.  Cic  I^iL  xiL  9.  Hot.  Sat  i.  9. 
1.)  The  Roman  roads  were  con- 
stmcted  with  the  greatest  regard  to 
convenience  and  dnrability;  coosiit- 
ing  of  a  carriage-way  (aggtr)  in  the 
centre,  paved  with  large  polvcoBal 
blocks  of  basaltic  laya  (Mex%  m^ 
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bedded   in   a  substratum  foriDed  b;| 
three   layers  />f   different  iLuterials 


one  under  the  other,  the  lowest  of 
small  stones  or  gravel,  the  next  of 
rubble- work,  t.  e.  broken  stones  and 
lime;  the  upper  one  a  bed  of  six 
inches  deep,  composed  of  fhigmentf  of 
brick  and  pottery,  mixed  with  cement; 
and  a  raised  foot- way  (crepitio)  on 
each  side,  flanked  by  a  series  of  kerb- 
stones {umbones),  which  in  some  ca^s 
were  interspersed  at  interrak  by 
large  wedge-shaped  trusses  (jompAt), 
which  bound  and  consolidated  tb« 
whole  frame.  The  illustration  repre- 
sents a  view  of  the  main  rood  from 
Herculaneum  to  Pompeii,  at  the  en* 
trance  into  the  latter  city ;  showmg 
the  carriage-way  and  fooc-patbSf 
with  their  kerb-stones  on  ea<:h  side. 
A  section,  exhibiting  the  method  of 
setting  the  polygonal  blocks,  is  giTen 
8.  Agger,  4,  and  illustrations  of  the 
other  parts  in  detail  under  their  re* 
spective  terms  bracketed  above- 

VIATCKRES.  Rumiers,  or  offi- 
cers attached  to  the  service  of  the 
Roman  magistrates,  and  employed  a« 
messengers  to  summon  the  seniitors 
fh>m  the  country,  the  people  to  the 
comitia,  or  individuals  to  the  prevetice 
of  a  magistrate.  They  were  especi- 
ally assigned  to  those  magi£tnites 
who  had  no  lictors,  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  and  censors  ;  but  in  early 
times,  die  consuls,  dictator,  and  pnc* 
tors  had  their  runners  as  well  a< 
lictors.  Cic  Sen,  16.  Varro  ap^ 
Gell.  xiii.  12.  Liv.  vi.  15.  xxiL  11. 
ii.  56. 

VIB'IA.    The  cross-bar  or  pluik 


laid  across  the  forked  uprights 
{varai)  which  form  a  jack  or  trestle 
for  mechanics  to  stand  or  work  upon ; 
whence  the  adage,  Vibia  varam  se- 
quitur  (Anson.  IdyU.  12.  )t  the  plank 
falls  with  its  props,  is  interpreted  to 
mean  **  One  error  follows  another." 

VICA'RIUS.  Literally,  a  substi- 
tute or  deputy;  and,  specially,  a 
slave  kept  by  a  fellow-slave  as  his 
fag  (Hor.  Sat  ii.  7.  79.  Mart  iL 
18.);  for  the  upper  classes  of  these 
servants,  called  ordinctrii,  kept  slaves 
of  their  own,  who  were  purchased  by 
themselves. 

VIC'TIMA  (/cpfToy),  Strictly,  a 
victim  sacrificed  to  the  gods  as  an 
offering  of  thanks,  in  return  for  be- 
nefits received ;  as  contradistin- 
guished from  hostia,  a  peace-offering 
to  avert  or  appease  their  anger :  but 
the    distinction    is    not    rigidly  ob- 

VICTIMA'RII.  Servants  or 
ministers  employed  at  the  sacrifice, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  kindle  the  fire, 
prepare  the  requisite  articles  and 
implements,  and  hold  the  victim 
whilst  it  received  the  knock-down 


blow  fh>m  the  Popa,  as  exhibited  by 
the  annexed  engraving,  firom  a  Ro- 
man bas-relief.  Liv.  xL  29.  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  12.  Inscript  ap,  Fabretti. 
p.  450.  n.  13. 

VICTORIA'TUS,     sc     niowiitii. 
A  Roman  silyer  coin,  in  value  half  a 
dauuitu^  so  termed  because  it  had  an 
4  z  2 
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iniD^t^  of  Viotory  on  thf  reTcrtc,  u 
shown  hy  \hv  annvxtid  oxATiipLe,  frotD 


au  orifvin^^  Vorro,  L.  L.  x.  4h 
Cic.  Font,  5,  Plin,  H.  N.  xxxVd.  13, 

VI'CUS  (ifti^Tj),  Iq  the  primary 
notion^  a  habitation,  taken  in  a  coL^ 
lecttvc  Fiunse,  as  a  □  umber  of  huiifie« 
contiguoii£  to  uuc'h  other  ;  thence,  a 
8t>v«t  vith  bouses  on  each  Gidts  both 
in  a  country  viUagc  or  a  city  ;  and 
so  a  divisLon  or  qoarter  of  a  town, 
consLfiling  of  u  ccrtalo  nnniber  of 
streets  and  houses,  Uor.  Epi^L  li. 
1.  369.  Or.  FtiBt,  vL  609,  Cic. 
Mil.  24. 

VTDULUS,  A  hirge  wicker- 
biLskfjt  covered  with  J  eat  heft  and 
employ i^  for  holding  u  number  of 
minor  ftrticlies  within  itself  —  ciJi- 
ielhm  m  vidtiiu  (}'laut.  Hud.  iv.  4. 
8(^.)^  PiurfHpium  citm  viatico  in  viduh 
(Id-  Jk/«n,  V.  7,  49,)  \  and  as  a  fish- 
basket  (Id.  Rud,  iv.  :\.  54—72.)' 
whieh  passage;  testifies  that  it  ivas 
covered  with  leather. 

VIK^TOR  (fronj  t/rti,  to  plat>  A 
maker  of  wicker-bnskets ;  the  name 
given  by  Plantns  {Rvd.  it,  3.  62,) 
to  one  >v  ho  makes  a  t:ifittlM. 

VIG'ILES.  Sfntitieh,  who  per- 
fonn   the  night  watch   of   an  arrov 


(Virg. 


ix.  159,)  1  as  ahoivn  by 


the  illostration,  from  the  Vatiean 
Virgil,  which  represents  a  hivooaf 
of  soldiers  outside  the  walls  of  a  for- 
tress ;  the  time  of  night  being  indi- 
cated by  the  blazing  fire  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  moon  and  stars  abovt. 

2.  Watchmen;  of  whom  then 
were  seven  cohorts  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  under  the  command  of  a  pre- 
fect (nyctoatratefftu),  and  whose  dutj 
it  was  to  preserve  the  peace  at  night, 
and  protect  the  citizens  and  their 
property  from  murder,  plunder,  or 
fire.  Plaut  Amph,  L  1.  198.  Ck. 
Verr,  \l  4.  43. 

VIGILIA'RIUM.  A  watch- 
tower,  in  which  watch  is  kept  at 
night     Senec.  £p.  57. 

VILL'ICU&  A  farm-baiiijr:  a 
slave  who  had  the  saperintendeoce 
in  chief  of  all  the  stock  and  business 
of  a  farm,  the  surveillance  of  the 
labouring  slaves,  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  farming  opemtioos, 
the  duty  of  attending  the  markets 
and  selling  the  produce  of  the  estate, 
as  well  as  the  custody  of  all  the  fixed 
and  moveable  capital  upon  it.  Varro, 
JR.  JR.  V.  2.  14.  Cato,  H,  R.  5.  and 
142.  Columell.  xl  1.  7. 

VINA'RIUM.  The  press-room 
or  building  containing  the  presses 
{torcularia)  and  other  necessaries  for 
making  wine.  (Columell.  xiL  18. 
3.)  See  the  article  ToBccrLARirM, 
under  which  a  similar  dependance 
for  making  oil  is  illustrated  and  ex- 
plained. 

VIN'CULUM  (««r/40f).  Any 
thing  which  binds ;  as — 

1.  A  string  or  riband  tied  round 
a  letter,  and  over  which  the  seal  was 
affixed.  Nep.  Paus.  4.  Ov.  TritL 
iv.  7.  7. 

2.  A  string  by  which  the  hong 
of  a  wine-Jar  (eadua)  or  other  tosm 
was  tied  down,  previous  to  being 
sealed.  TibulL  iL  1.  28.,  wood-ent 
8.  Peluculatcs. 

3.  A  fillet  and  a  chapleC  for  the 
head.    Sen.    Thyett   544.    Id.   Med. 

70.    VlTTA.  CORONA. 

4.  A  collar,  and  a  leuh  for  dogs. 
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Tibull.  iv.  3.  15.  Chr.  Met  viii.  332. 
CoLLABE,  2.  Copula,  1. 

5.  The  thong  by  which  a  yoke 
was  fastened  under  the  animal*8  neck. 
Tibull.  ii.  1.  7.  Juoum. 

6.  The  thong  by  which  boxing- 
gauntlets  were  fastened  round  the 
wrist  and  arm.     Virg.  JEn.  v.  408. 

OfSTUS. 

7.  The  strap  or  lace  by  which 
some  kinds  of  shoes  were  fastened 
round  the  feet  and  ankles.  Tibull. 
i.  5.  66.  Ov.  Met  iii.  168.  Amen- 
tum. 

8.  A  manacle  for  the  wrists.  Sen. 
Med,  463.  Manica,  4. 

9.  A  chain  for  the  neck.  Ov. 
Met,  X.  381.   CoLLABE,  1. 

10.  A  fetter,  for  the  feet  Tibull. 
i.  6.  31.  CoMPES. 

VINDE'MIA(Tpi>yiyToO-  Strictly, 
a  gathering  of  grapes  at  vintage 
(Varro,  L,  L,  v.  37.),  but  also  ap- 
plied to  other  produce;  as,  olives 
(Plin.  H,N.  XV.  2.),  frankincense 
(Id.  xii.  32.),  and  honey  (Columell. 
ix.  15.  1.).  The  gathering  of  olives 
by  means  of  ladders  raised  against 
the  trees  is  shown  by  the  annexed 
illustration,  from  an  engraved  gem ; 


and  the  gathering  of  grapes  by  simi- 
lar means  is  represented  on  a  bas- 
relief  amongst  the  collection  at  Ince- 
Blundell,  and  on  a  mosaic  pavement 
discovered  at  Rome.  Pkt.  Crypt 
tav.  24. 

VINDEMIA'TOR(T,wyjrr^rt.     A 
vintager^    who    gathers    the    grapes 


(Varro,  L,L.  v.  94.);  and  who 
dresses  the  vines  (Uor.  Sat  i.  8.30.). 

VINDIC'TA.  A  rod  with  which 
the  prstor,  or  the  praitor's  lictor, 
tapped  the  head  of  a  slave  as  a  sign 
that  he  was  thus  made  free  (Liv.  ii. 
5.  Cic.  Top,  2.  Pers.  v.  88.) ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  penitent  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  confessional  kneels 
down,  and  receives  the  tap  of  a  wand 
on  his  head  as  a  token  of  absolution, 
—  a  custom  which  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  above  practice  of  the 
ancient  Romans. 

VI'NEA.  A  shed  employed  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  missiles  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  occupied  in  undermining  or 
breaching  the  walls  of  a  fortress  It 
had  a  sloping  roof  of  planks  and 
wicker-work  supported  upon  up- 
rights, and  was  closed  on  three  of 
its  sides  by  similar  materials,  the 
whole  frame  being  covered  outside 
with  raw  hides  or  horse-hair  cloth, 
to  insure  it  from  being  set  on  fire. 
Each  vinea,  by  itself,  was  about  eight 
feet  high  and  sixteen  in  length ;  but 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  were 
joined  together  in  a  line,  and  run  up 
close  to  the  walls,  so  that  the  ram 
and  other  engines  could  be  securely 
plied  against  the  foundations  under- 
neath them.  Cses.  B,  C  ii.  2.  Liv. 
xxxvii.  26.  Veg.  Mil  iv.  15. 

VFNITOR  (dtiirt\ovpy6s),  A 
vine-dresser.  Cic.  Fin,  v.  14.  Cato, 
E.  E,  iii   3.  8. 

VINITORIUS.    SeeFALx,  5. 

VIOLA'RIUS.  One  who  dyes 
cloth  of  a  violet  colour.  Plant  AuL 
iii.  5.  36. 

VIR6A  (^8os)  Literally,  a 
green  bough  (Varro,  E,  E,  i.  594.) ; 
whence  applied  to  various  objects, 
which  are  made  from  a  long  straight 
branch  cut  off  from  the  tree,  cor- 
responding with  our  terms  a  wand^ 
rody  switch,  amongst  which  the  most 
characteristic  are  as  follows: — 

1.  A  switch  for  riding  (Mart  ix. 
23.)  or  driving  (Juv.  iii.  317.),  thin 
and  tapering,  without  any  thong,  as  in 
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the  annexed  example,  from  a  fictile  i  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  honses 

I  where  the  magistrate  yisited.  (Ut. 
vi.  34.  Compare  Mart  viii  66.) 
The  example  is  fh)m  a  sepulchral 
bas-relief. 

4.  A  foaiu/,  carried  as  a  mark  of 
,  distinction  by  persons  of  conseqaence, 
such  as  poets  or  the  principal  acton 
!  in  a  play ;  or  by  those  in  authority, 
^^^^^  such  as  the  master  or  overseer  of  a 

'  2.*  A  switch  or  cane  for  punishing  ^^^  ^f  workmen,  who  in  works  of 
bovs  at  school  (Juv.  vii.  210.),  or  for  ^  w  always  distmguished  from  his 
carrying  in  the  hand  as  a  walking-  I  ™en  by  this  badge ;  or  the  trainer  of 
cane     (Ov.     Fcut.    ii.     706.)  ;     but  I  *  ^^^  ^^  gladiators,  always  distm- 


smaller,  lighter,  and  shorter  than  the 
regular  wsJking-stick  or  staff  (bacu- 
lum)^  as  exemplified  by  the  annexed 
example,  from  a  Pompeian  painting 
representing  Ulysses. 

3.  A  stick  which  the  lictor  carried 
in  his  right  hand  for  the  purpose  of 


guished  by  the  same  emblem,  and 
one  of  whom  is  represented  bj  the 
annexed  figure,  from  a  Roman 
mosaic  Senr.  ad  Virg.  JBn.  iv. 
242. 

5.  A    magic  wand,    such   as   was 


clearing  the  way  before  the  magis- 
trate on  whom  he  attended,  and  of  I 


attributed  to  Bfereury  (Hor.  CML  I 
10.  18.)  and  to  Circe  (Vii^g.    ^ 


VIRGATU8. 


VITTA. 
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iv.  242.),  with  which  she  transformed 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  swine, 
as  represented  by  the  illustration, 
from  a  marble  bas-relief. 

6.  VirgtB  (al  ^g5oi),  in  the  plural ; 
the  rods  of  birch  or  elm  which  formed 
a  lictor's  fasces,  and  with  which  a 
criminal  was  beaten.  Plin.  H,  N,  xvi. 
30.  Cic.   Verr.  ii.  5.  62.  Fascis,  2. 

7.  Plural.  The  ribs  upon  which 
an  umbrella  or  parasol  is  extended. 
Ov.  A.  Am,  ii.  209.     Umbella. 

VIRGA'TUS(M«»T<{j).  Stnped, 
like  a  tiger  (Sil. 
Ital.  V.  148.); 
hence,  of  drapery 
ornamented  with 
long  stripes  (vir- 
gee)  of  gold  or 
various  colours 
woven  into  the 
pattern,  as  exhi- 
bited on  the  .  tunic 
of  the  annexed 
figure,  representing 
Priam,  in  the 
Vatican  Virgil. 
Virg.  jEil  viii. 
660.  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  155. 

2.  Made  or  plaited  with  twigs 
(virgcB),  like  a  basket  Catull.  64.  319. 

V  I  R'  G  U  L  A.  Diminutive  of 
Virg  A  ;  a  small  branch  (Ncpos.  Thras. 
4.);  a  magic  wand  (Cic.  Off.  i.  44. 
ViROA,  5.);  a  metal  rod,  forming  the 
rattle  of  a  sistrum  (ApuL  Met  xi. 
p.  240.  Sistrum)  ;  a  drum-stick.  (Isi- 
dor.  Orig.  iii.  21.  14.  Stmphonia,2.) 

VrRIA.  An  old  name  for  Ar- 
MILLA.  Isidor.  Orig,  xix.  31.  16. 
TertulL  Pall.  4. 

VIRIA'TUS.  Same  as  Armil- 
LATUS  ;  applied  to  Hannibal.  Lucil. 
Sat.  xxvL  24. 

VIRIC'ULUM.  Plin.  H.N,  xxxv. 
41.     Same  as  Oestrum. 

VIRIDA'RIUM  or  VIRIDIA'- 
RIUM.  A  pleasure-garden;  or,  pro- 
bably, the  shrubbery  in  a  garden. 
Suet  Tib.  60   Cic.  AtL  ii.  3. 

VIRIDA'RIUa  Apleaaure- 
gardener.  (Inscript  ap,  Grut  602. 
2.)    There  does  not  appear   to  be 


any  positive  distinction  between  the 
occupation  of  the  viridarius  and  the 
tcpiarius. 

VFRIOLA.  Diminutive  of  Viria. 
Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  31.  16.  Ulp.  Dig. 
18.  1.  14. 

VITIC'OMUS.  Wearing  a  chaplet 
of  vine-leaves,  especially  applied  as 
an  epithet  of  Bacchus.  Avicn.  in 
Arat.  70.  Compare  Cortmbds,  1. 

VFTIS.  Literally,  a  vine ;  thence, 
the  branch  of  a  vine,  cut  into  a  stick 
or  baton,  which  the  Roman  centurions 
employed  for  punish- 
ing any  of  the  men 
who  had  neglected 
their  military  duties. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xiv. 
3.  Ov.  A.  Am,  iii. 
527.  Juv.  viii  247.) 
The  illustration  re- 
presents a  centurion 
with  the  vitis  in  his 
right  hand,  from  a 
bas-relief.  Compare 
the  wood-cut  s,  Evo- 

CATI. 

2.  Same  as  Vinea.  Lucil.  Sat 
p.  89.  69.  ed.  Gerlach.  ex  Fest  Sub 
viiem  praliarii. 

VITREA'RIUS  (ia\ovpyos).  A 
glass-worker.     Sen.  Ep.  90. 

V  IT' RE  US  (WAiWf).  Made  of 
glass;  whence  Vitrea  absolutely  in 
the  plural,  aUtss  t^essels  (Mart.  L  42. 
Stat  Sylv.  1.  6.  74. )  ;  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  the  ancients  were 
exceedingly  skilful,  making  excellent 
imitations  of  precious  stones,  mixing 
together  a  variety  of  colours,  and 
working  the  material  with  an  exqui- 
site finish  after  it  had  been  blown. 
The  Portland  vase  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  is  made  of  glass, 
affords  an  unrivalled  specimen  of  this 
branch  of  ancient  art 

2.  PUa  vitrea.     See  Pila,  3. 

3.  (doAoctS^s).  Like  glass,  trans- 
parent; as  toga  vitrea,  a  toga  made  of 
very  fine  texture,  so  that  the  tunic 
could  be  seen  through  it  Varro  ap. 
Non.  s,  ^treum,  p.  448. 

yiTTA.      A   riband,  or  band. 
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VITTA. 


VOLSELLA. 


Id.    JEn,   X.    538. 
30.  4.);  whence 


the  term  is  frequently  used,  in  a  col- 
lective sense,  for  the  fillet  itself, 
formed  of  these  three  parts,  and 
which  was  worn  by  both  sexes  of  the 
priesthood  (Virg.  ^Kn.  ii.  221.  lb, 
vii.  418.  Juv.  iv.  9.),  and  especially 
by  those  attached  to  the  service  of 
Vesta  (Ov.  Fast  iii.  30.),  as  exhi- 
bited by  the  illustration,  which  repre- 
sents a  Vestal  Virgin  on  a  medal, 
bearing  the  inscription  Bellicia 
MODEST^M  V.  V. 

3.  A  riband  of  the  same  description 
fastened  round  the  in/uila,  with  which 
the  head  of  a  victim  was  dressed  at 
the  sacrifice  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  ii. 
133.  Ov.  Pont.  iii.  2.  75,)  ;  or  round 
the  festoons  (jserta)  with  which  altars, 
temples,  and  houses  were  decorated 
upon  solemn  occasions  (Virg.  Eel. 
Tiii.    64.    Mn,  iiL  64.    Prop.  iv.  9. 


commonly  worn  round  the  head  by  ■ 
free-born  ladies  both  before  and  after 
marriage  (Virg. 
jEn.  ii.  168. 
Prop.  iv.  3. 
16.),  to  confine 
the  hair  in  a 
neat  and  modest 
manner  (Ov. 
Met.  ii.  413. 
Id.  A.  Am,  i. 
31.),  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  womeu  of  easy 
virtue  (Id.  Rem.  386. ),  who  dressed 
so  as  to  attract  observation  by  their 
meretricious  appearance.  The  illus- 
tration is  ft-om  a  painting  at  Pompeii. 
2.  The  sacred  vttta,  strictly  speak- 
ing, is  the  long  riband  which  fast- 
ened together 
the  flocks  of 
wool  forming 
an  infuda,  the 
two  ends  of 
which,  with 
their  fringed 
extremities  (jUe- 
nite)  hung  down 
at  the  back  of 
the  neck  (Virg. 
Georg.  iii.  487. 
Isidor.    Orig.   xix. 


27.  Tac.  Hist  iv.  53.),  as  in  the  an- 
nexed  example    from,   a    sculptured 
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altar.  In  this  sense  the  term  is  like- 
wise applied  collectively  to  the  whole 
ornament  as  well  as  the  ligature 
which  bound  it 

VITTA'TUS.  Decorated  with  a 
vitta^  as  described  and  exemplified  by 
the  preceding  article  and  illustrations ; 
of  women  (Ov.  Am.  L  7.  1 7.),  vestals 
(Lucan.  i.  597.),  cattle  at  the  saicri- 
fice  (Ov.  Met.  xii.  151.). 

VIVA'RIUM  (f«7P€2br).  A  very 
general  term  for  any  place  in  which 
beasts,  fowls,  fish,  or  any  kind  of 
animals  were  kept  alive,  either  for 
the  purposes  of  gain  or  pleasure;  a 
park  for  game,  a  warren,  fish-pond, 
decoy,  preserve  for  oysters,  &c.  AoL 
Gell.  ii.  20.  Plin.  H,  N.  viii.  50.  lb. 
78.  Id.  ix.  81. 

VOL'GIOLUS.  An  implement 
used  in  husbandry  and  horticultiire 
for  making  beds  smooth  and  level 
Plin.  H,  N,  xvii.  14. 

VOLSELLA  and  VULSELLA 
(rp'XoAo^/s).     A  pair  of  tweezers^  for 


pulling  hairs  out  by  the  roots.  (Blait. 
ix.  28.)  The  example  is  from  an 
original  found  in  an  excayatioQ  near 
Rome. 

2.  A  pair  of  small  pnicer«  employed 
by  dentists  for  removing  any  decayed 


or  broken  fragments  of  a  tooth  which 
might  be  left  behind  when  the  tooth 
was  extracted.    (Celra%  tL  12.   L) 


VOLUMEN. 


VOMITORIA. 
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The  example  is  from  an  original  found 
amongst  seyeral  other  surgical  instru- 
ments at  Pompeii. 

3.  A  surgical  instrument  for  taking 
up  the  proud  flesh  or  edge  of  a  wound 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  cutting 
away  any  portions  which  require  re- 
moval.    Celsus,  vi.  18.  3. 

4.  A  surgical  instrument  used  for 
replacing  broken  and  protruding 
bones,  made  like  a  smith's  forceps. 
Celsus,  vii.  10.  7. 

yOLU'MEN.  A  roll,  or  book, 
which  was  written  upon  one  long 
sheet,  made  out  of 
a  number  of  strips 
of  papyrus  glued 
together,  and  when 
completed,  rolled 
round  a  cylinder,  so 
that  the  reader  un- 
rolled it  as  he  read  ; 
whence  the  expression  evolvere  volu- 
men  means  **  to  read  a  book. "  (  Cic.  Att. 
X.  10.  Hor.  Tibull.  Propert.  Mart.) 
The  illustration  represents  fiye  rolls 
tied  up  together,  from  originals  as 
they  were  discovered  in  a  house  at 
Herculancum. 

2.  A  tiolume,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  that  is,  a  certain  portion  of  a 
work  contained  in  one  roll ;  for  when 
the  MSS.  ran  to  any  length,  it  was 
customary  to  divide  it  into  separate 
parts  or  books,  each  of  which  was 
rolled  upon  a  separate  stick.  Ov. 
Trist.  iii.  14.  19.  Plin.  Ep.  iiL  5.  5. 
Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  34. 

VOLU'TA  (iccUxT?.  Hesych.  and 
Inscript.).  A  vdute ;  the  spiral 
scroll  which  con- 
stitutes the  distin- 
guishing feature  of 
an  Ionic  capital, 
curling  down  under  each  an^le  of  the 
abacus,  and  which  is  said  by  Vitru- 
vius  to  have  been  designed  in  imi- 
tation of  a  bunch  of  curls  on  each 
side  of  the  female  face ;  but  the  Greek 
name,  which  literally  means  the  murex 
or  limpet,  indicates  that  the  idea  was 
suggested  bj  the  spirals  of  a  fish's 
shell.     VitniT.  iv.  1.  7.  Id.  iiL  5.  5. 


i      2.  (5x4).     The  volute  which  curls 

I  down  under  each  of  the  four  comers 

\  of  the  abacus  in  a 

.  Corinthian     capital, 

!  and    which    imitate 

:  the  stalks  of  a  para- 
sitical plant  bent 
down    by   a  super- 

!  incumbent  obstacle. 
The  two  small  ones 
which  meet  under  the  rosette  {Jlotf) 
in  the  centre  of  each  face  are  distin- 
guished by  the  term  helices  minores, 
Vitruv.  iv.  1.  12. 

VO'MER  and  VO'MIS  (ffwis  or 
Svij).  A  ploughshare  ( Varro,  L.  L.  v. 
135.  Virg.  Georg.  i.  45.  Cic.  PhiL  ii. 
40.),  formed  of  a  metal  plate  (c), 
affixed  to  the  share-beam  (dentale), 
as  in  the  annexed  example  fVom  a 
bas-relief,  which  exhibits  a  specimen 
of  the  share  termed  vomer  resupinus. 
(Plin.  H.N.  xviii.  48.)     Other  ex- 


amples of  simpler  kinds,  employed  in 

I  light  soils  (Plin.  /.c),  are  represented 

!  by  the  wood-cuts  «.  Dens,  4.,  and 

,  Dentale;    and    a    share  furnished 

with  a    coulter,    also  described    by 

Pliny  it  c),  is  given  under  the  word 

CULTER,  7. 

VOMITO'RIA.  In  theatres  and 
amphitheatres,  the  romtVortVt,  or  doors 
I  of  entrance  from  the  internal  lobbies, 
which  gave  immediate  admission  to 
the  tiers  of  seats  occupied  b^  the 
spectators.  (Macrob.  Sat  yu  4.) 
The  illustration  represents  a  portion 
of  the  cavea  in  the  great  theatre  at 
Pompeii,  comprising  four  vomitories, 
shown  by  the  four  small  doorways  at 
the  top,  two  in  each  prttcinctio;  but 
others  were  disposed  at  relative  dis« 
tances  round  both  circular  belts, 
opening  upon  the  head  of  every  flight 
of  stain  (jcaiff),  down  which  the 
tpectatort  descended  till  they  camt  to 
5  A 
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vul(;ares. 


XRNIA. 


the  step    or  circle  (tjradwi,    sediieX 
where  every  one's  seat  was  marked 


out  and  numbered  (wood-cut  s.  Li- 
ne A,  7.).  Each  of  these  vomitories 
corresponded  likewise  with  one  or 
more  staircases  formed  in  the  shell 
of  the  building,  and  communicat- 
ing with  the  exterior  (see  the  wood- 
cut aud  description  s.  AMi*niTHEA- 
TRUM,  p.  29. )t  so  that  the  whole 
company  could  retire,  almost  at  once, 
without  the  least  crowding  or  incon- 
venience. It  is  calculated  that  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre  was  capable  of 
containing  more  than  90,000  spec- 
tators, and  was  furnished  with  vomi- 
tories and  staircases  sufficient  for  the 
whole  concourse  to  disperse  in  less 
than  five  minutes. 

VULGA'RES.  A  class  of  slaves 
next  in  point  of  household  rank  to 
the  ordinarii.  The  title  includes  all 
who  had  a  specific  occupation  as  in- 
door or  out-door  servants,  as  well  the 
entire  body  of  those  who  practised 
anv  handicraft,  art,  or  scientific  pur- 
suit, in  the  service  of  their  masters  ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  house-porter 
(jastiariiu),  the  groom  of  the  chambers 
(cubicularius^  the  valets  and  ladies' 
maids  (cosmeta,  omatrices),  the  palan- 
quin-bearers (lecdcarii),  the  cook 
(coquus\  confectioner  {dulciarius)^ 
barber  (jUm8or\  &c.  &c.  Ulp.  Dig, 
47.  10.  15.    Cic.  Rose,  Am,  46. 

VULTU'RIUS.  A  term  given  to 
one  of  the  throws  of  the  dice.  (Plant 
Cure,  ii.  3.  77.)  It  is  not  ascertained 
what  particular  namben  came  up  to 


make  a  "  vulture  ;"  but  it  was  not  i 
good  throw,  though  not  so  l>ad  as  tb« 
"  dog  "  (canis),  which  was  the  wont 
of  all. 

VULVA.  A  favourite  dish  with 
the  Romans,  consisting  of  the  womb 
of  a  sow  which  bad  miscarried  at  her 
first  farrow,  or  which  was  kilW 
immediately  after  farrowing.  Plin. 
H.N,  xi.  84.  Hor.  Ep,  L  15.  41. 
Mart.  xiii.  56. 


X. 

XEN'IA  ({fwa).  Presents  which 
it  was  customary  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  a  host  to  give  or 
send  to  his  guests,  as  a  mark  of  hM- 
pitality  and  friendship  (Plin.  Ep,  vL 
31.  14.),  consisting,  for  the  most  part 
of  delicacies  for  the  table  ;  as  may  ho 
collected  from  the  thirteenth  book  of 
Martial,  which  is  inscribed  with  the 
title  Xcnia,  and  relates  chiefly  to 
articles  of  consumption. 

2.  Pictures  of  still  life,  such  as 
dead  game,  poultry,  fish,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, &c.  (Vitruv.  vi.  7.  4.  Philoc- 
trat.  Imag,  L  31.    ii.  25.)  ;  so  termed 


because  they  represented  such  oljects 
as  a  host  sent  in  presents  to  his 
guests.  Many  pictures  of  this  kind 
have  been  found  amongst  the  pidnt- 
ings  of  Pompeii,  one  dT  which  is 
inserted  as  a  specimen  of  the  style. 
It  contains  a  fowl   trussed    in  the 
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modern  manner,  a  bundle  of  aspara- 
gus, a  loaf  of  bread,  two  oysters,  and 
several  kinds  of  fish. 

XYSTAR'CHA  or  -ES  awrrdp- 
XVs)'  An  officer  who  superintended 
the  exercises  of  the  xystua ;  the  same 
as,  or  very  similar  to,  the  Gymnasi- 
ARCUU8.     Ammian.  xxi.  I. 

XYS'TICUS  i^variKds).  An 
athlete  who  practises  his  exercise  in 
a  covered  corridor  or  xystvs.  Suet 
Aug.  45.  GcUb.  15. 

XYS'TUS  or  -UM  {^v<rr6s  or  '6y). 
Amongst  the  Greeks,  a  covered  cor- 
ridor in  the  gymnasium  (see  the  plan 
p.  342.  tt)  where  the  athletes  ex- 
ercised in  winter.  Vitruv.  v.  11.  4. 
Id.  vi.  7.  5. 

2.  Amongst  the  Romans,  an  open 
walk  or  terrace  in  a  garden,  amidst 
flower-beds  edged  with  box.  Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17.  17.  Id.  v.  6.  19.  Suet. 
Aug.  72.  Phsedr.  IL  5. 


ZANCHA  or  ZANGA.  A  high 
and  close  boot,  made  of  soft  black 
leather  (Schol.  Acron.  ad  Hor.  Sat, 
i.  6.  27.),  worn  by  the  Oriental  races 
under  their  trowsers  {hraca).  Imp. 
Gall,  ap,  Treb.  Claud,  17.  Impp. 
Arcad.  et  Honor.  Cod.  Theodos.  14. 
10.  2. 

ZEM'A  {C*tui).  A  saucepan  for 
boiling.     Apic.  viii.  1. 

ZCDIACUS  sc.  circulus  (C^^uucos 
kvkXos).  The  zodiac.  AuL  Gell.  xiii. 
9.  3.    See  Circulus,  4. 

ZCNA  (fc6»^).  The  zone;  a  flat 
and  broadish  girdle  worn  by  young 
unmarried  women  round  their  hips 
(Hom.  Orf.  v.  231.  Ov. -Fcwt  ii.  321.); 
whereas  the  common  girdle  (cingulum) 
was  placed  immediately  under  the 
bosom,  as  exemplified  by  the  wood- 
cuts, which  show  the  two  objects 
in  juxta- position.  The  left-hand  one 
exhibits  a  zone  by  itself,  from  a  fictile 
vase,  and  its  place  upon  the  person, 
from  a  group  representing  Electra 
and  Orestes ;  the  right-hand  figure, 


fh)m  a  marble  statue,  wears  a  cm* 
gulum  under  the  breast  The  zone 
was   not  laid  aside  until  after  the 


wedding,  when  the  bridegroom  had 
unfastened  it  with  his  own  hands; 
whence  the  expression  zonam  solvere 
(CatuU.  iL  13.  Compare  Ov.  Her,  IL 
115.)  means  **to  enter  the  married 
state." 

2.  A  broad  belt  worn  by  men  round 
their  loins  (Horn.  JL  xi.  234.  Plant 
Merc.  V.  2.  84.),  and  made  double  or 
hollow  like  our  shot-belts,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  money  deposited 
in  it  about  the  person  (C.  Gracch. 
ap.  GelL  xv.  12.  Suet  ViL  16.); 
whence  the  expression  zonam  perdere 
(Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2.  40.)  means  "  to  loose 
one*s  money." 

3.  The  Greek  writers  also  use  the 
term  for  a  soldier*s  belt,  worn  round 
the  loins,  to  cover  the  juncture  of  the 
cuirass  and  the  kilt  of  leather  straps 


(irT^pirycs)  attached  to  its  rim  (Horn. 

//.  V.  539.),  as  shown  by  the  annexed 

example,  representing  a  Greek  warrior 
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ZONAKIUS. 


on  a  fictile  vase ;  but  in  this  sense 
the  Romans  adopt  the  word  cingulum. 

ZONA'RIUS  i(o»yioir\6Kos).  One 
who  makes  Timet.     Cic.  Flacc.  7. 

ZO'NULA  (((iyioy).  Diminutive 
of  Zona,  I.  (Catull.  Ixi.  53.) ;  of 
Zona,  2.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  52.) 

ZCPHORUS  (C«o4>ofH)s).  The 
frieze ;  a  member  situated  between 
the  architrave  and  cornice  in  the  en- 
tablature of  an  order.  (Vitruv.  iii. 
5.  10.)  It  covers  externally  the 
space  occupied  by  the  tiebeams  (tigna) 
which  form  the  timber- work  of  the 
roof  (see  the  wood- cut «.  Materiatio, 
ddddd\  and  in  the  Doric  order  are 
represented  by  triglyphs  on  the  frieze. 
lu  the  Ionic  order  it  mostly,  though 


ZYXnUM. 

annexed  wood-cot  tnum  a  slab  on  tht 
frieze  of  the  temple  of  Antoninos  and 


Faustina  at  Rome ;  and  this  practice 
is  supposed  to  have  suggested  its  an- 
cient name,  which  means  literally, 
bearing  animals,  or  figures. 

ZOTHE'CA.  A  small  private 
chamber  or  cabinet^  adjoining  a  larger 
one,  and  affording  privacy  for  businefs 
or  study.     Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.  21. 

2.  A  niche^  for  a  statue  or  other 
object  (InscripL  op.  Orelli.  1368.  ap. 


not  always,  consists  of  a  plain 
marble  face,  as  in  the  annexed  ex- 
ample from  a  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Teos;  but  in  the  Corinthian  it  is 
more  frequently  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture, representing  sacrificial  imple- 
ments, war  trophies,  festoons  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  or  altars  and  candelabra 
intermixed  with  fabulous  animals,  ! 
especially  griffins,  as  shown  by  the  . 


Murat.  690.  2.),  like  the  central  i 
in  the  annexed  engraving,  which  re- 
presents one  side  of  a  sepolchni 
chamber,  excavated  near  Rome. 

ZOTHE'CULA.  DiminaUve  of 
ZoTHBCA,  1.     Plin.  Ep,  V.  6.  38. 

Z  Y'THUM  (Cvtet).  A  strong  sad 
intoxicating  bevers^  made  fttss 
barley  and  other  gram ;  a  sort  of  ob 
or  freer.  Columell.  z.  116.  PUb. 
H.N.  zxii.  82.  Ulp.  Dig.  S3.  6.  9. 


GREEK  AND  LATIN   INDEX, 

CONTAINING 

A   U8T  OF    GREEK    WORDS,    WITH    THEIR   LATIN   8TNONTME8,   UNDER  WHICH 
THE   GREEK   TERMS   ARE   EXPLAINED. 


A. 

ikiaKifficos,  abaculiis. 
^o^t  ftbacui. 
iyeidoSalfxaty,  genius. 
AyKurrpoy,  hamus. 
iyKolya,  aDquiDa. 
fryifOT,  iyicn,  ansa. 
ieyK6\ri,  ansa,  3. 
iyKv\riT6y,    ansataro    te* 

lum. 
iyKvKioy,  ancile. 
iyKv\tn65,  aosatus. 
ityic^po>»  aocora. 
&7Kctfy,  ancoo. 
iyopd^  forum,  2.  3. 
iywyoBerns,  agonotheta. 
6BvT0¥,  adytum. 
&Cwrros,  discioctus. 
oBKitTcd,  athletflB. 
iSrvfia,  aquila,  2. 
aiylst  legis. 
ah6\05f  caprarius. 
cuXM^f  cuspis. 
OM^,  oacillatio. 
AKOKm,  acapna. 
(UcdrioWf  acatium. 
dKtp<r€K6fifiSt  intonsus,  I. 
dtciarpa,  acns. 
dKiPtiieriSt  acbaces. 
$KfAMP,  incus. 
dK6\ovBot,  comes. 
dK6irn,  COS. 
$KovpoSt  intonsus,  2. 
iMpdrt^fta,  jentaculum. 
iKpQToy,  menim. 
dKpaTo^6pop,    acratopho- 

rum. 
dxp^oXis,  an. 


dKpvriipia,  acroteria. 

dtcrls,  radius,  2.  3. 

d\decurrpoSt  alabaster. 

oAefwnjT,  aliptes. 

oAicJr,  pisi^'ator. 

dWamow<u\riSy        botula- 
rius. 

elAAas,  botuIu9. 

a\fuua  T^  salgama. 

oKfiturfiSf  salgamarius. 

aA^<r<s,  tritura. 
;  dXorrfiytov,  saline. 

d\(nrny6s,  salinator. 
;  dKrfjpts,  halteres. 
I  dAuo-ISior,  catella. 
'  i\vatSt  catena. 

dActfi},  area,  4. 

*KfMii^,  Amazon. 

ft^ioAAa,  manipulus. 
:  clfia^a,  planstrum. 

a)iAa{c^f,  plaustrarius,  2. 
'  dyMliis,  ploatellum. 
I  dfui^(rniy6s,   plaustrarius, 

!      ^* 

'  fl(/ia{^o8cT,  arbuscnle. 

!  M<{.  obba. 

i/ng^y,  umbo. 
:  iLti*i€mrr€S,  canterii. 

&fjni,  hama. 

itirrrfip,  mestor. 

ifdt,  matula. 

^A^c^f,  mulctra. 
<  Afiw^,  frontale. 

i/Jt^ekncrpop,  fonda,  2. 

ifupiBkiTpw,    amphithea- 
trum. 

ifi^l/uoAAor,     aropbimal- 
lum. 
I  AfjL^tMwos,  desoltor. 

itfa/^p6arvXoSt  amphipro- 
stjrloa. 


iLfi^lrans,  arophitapus. 
dfi^offos,  ambivium. 
diftipopt^s,  amphora. 
dvd8a0poy,  anaba thrum. 
dyalS6\atWf  anabolium. 
amfoAc^f ,  strator. 
iu^agoKri,  palliaiD,  2. 
dpdy\vwrat  anaglypta. 
dyayviHarris,  anagnostes. 
dydirjfUL,  anadema. 
dvcuc\tyrfipioy,  anaclinte- 

rium. 
d¥d\rififMt  substructio. 
d¥a^vpl9ts,  brace,  1. 
di^dipopo¥^  jugum,  2. 
MpAp^  andron. 
tuflprnftTts,  andronitis. 
iunlor^  insubulum. 
hfTurrpdrriyos,  legatus,  1. 
din\(a,  antlia. 
SbrrKos,  sentina. 
dibmi,  dolabra. 

,  bipennis. 

d^ctv,  aiis. 
diro€dj$pa,  poos,  5. 
dwoi4arfioSt  fascia,  3. 

,  mamillare. 

dvodvHipioy,  apodyteriuro. 
diroBdttffis,  consecratio, 
diroBiiKri,  apotheca. 
*  ,  horreum,  3* 

dMoff^pdyuffM,  apo^brs* 

gisma. 
dwo^dpniu,  apophoreta. 
dpoMoirOKas,  araBOttjka. 
df€^Kfl,  pero. 
dpSio^po,  forceps,  4. 
upiorw,  prandium. 
ApKvs,  cassis. 

fcour^lS• 
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VICU8. 


VINCULUM. 


image  of  Victory  on  the  reverse,  as 
shown  hy  the  annexed  example,  from 


au  original.  Varro,  L.  L,  x.  41. 
Cic.  Font  5.  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii.  13. 

VrCUS  (*cc6mi?).  In  the  primary 
notion,  a  habitation,  taken  in  a  col- 
lective sense,  as  a  number  of  bouses 
contiguous  to  each  other ;  thence,  a 
street  with  houses  on  each  side,  both 
in  a  country  village  or  a  city  ;  and 
so  a  division  or  quarter  of  a  town, 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of 
streets  and  houses.  Hor.  Epi»i.  ii. 
1.  269.  Ov.  Fiut  vi.  609.  Cic. 
Mil  24. 

VFDULUS.  A  large  wicker- 
basket  covered  with  leather,  and 
employed  for  holding  a  number  of 
minor  articles  within  itself  —  cw- 
ieHam  in  vidulo  (Plant  Rud.  iv.  4. 
88.),  marsupium  cum  viatico  in  vidulo 
(Id.  Men.  v.  7.  49.) ;  and  as  a  fish- 
basket  (Id.  liud.  iv.  3.  54—72.), 
which  passage  testifies  that  it  was 
covered  with  leather. 

VIE'TOR  (from  vieo,  to  plat>  A 
maker  of  wicker-baskets ;  the  name 
given  by  Plautus  (Rud.  iv.  3.  62.) 
to  one  who  makes  a  viilulus, 

Vir.'ILES.  Sentinels,  who  per- 
form  the  niyht  watch  of   an  army 


i^l/IV- 


(Virg.  .irVi 


ehowD  by 


the  illostration,  from  the  Va 
Virgil,  which  represents  a  bivonic 
of  soldiers  outside  the  walls  of  a  fiX- 
tress;  the  time  of  night  being  indi- 
cated by  the  blazing  fire  in  the  for^ 
ground,  and  the  moon  and  stars  above. 

2.  Watchmen;  of  whom  there 
were  seven  cohorts  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  under  the  command  of  a  pre- 
fect (nycto8traiegua\  and  whose  duty 
it  was  to  preserve  the  peace  at  night, 
and  protect  the  citizens  and  their 
property  from  murder,  plunder,  or 
fire.  Plant  Amph.  i.  1.  198.  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  4.  43. 

VIGILIA'RIUM.  A  watch- 
tower,  in  which  watch  is  kept  at 
night     Senec.  Ep,  57. 

VILUICUS.  A  farm-baUiff;  a 
slave  who  had  the  snperintendebce 
in  chief  of  all  the  stock  and  business 
of  a  farm,  the  surveillance  ij^  the 
labouring  slaves,  the  management  and 
direction  of  the  farming  operations, 
the  duty  of  attending  the  markets 
and  selling  the  produce  of  the  estate, 
as  well  as  the  custody  of  all  the  fixed 
and  moveable  capital  upon  it  Varro, 
i?.  R.  V.  2.  14.  Cato,  R.  R.  5.  and 
142.  ColumelL  xL  1.  7. 

VINA'RIUM.  The  press-room 
or  building  containing  the  presses 
(JorcuUirid)  and  other  necessaries  for 
making  wine.  (Colnmell.  xiL  18. 
3.)  See  the  article  ToRcuLARirx, 
under  which  a  similar  dependance 
for  making  oil  is  illustrated  and  ex 
plained. 

VIN'CULUM  (5c<r/40f>  Any 
thing  which  binds ;  as — 

1.  A  string  or  riband  tied  round 
a  letter,  and  over  which  the  seal  was 
affixed.  Nep.  Paus.  4.  Ov.  ThmL 
iv.  7.  7. 

2.  A  string  by  which  the  bong 
of  a  wine-Jar  (eadua)  or  other  vesMl 
was  tied  down,  preyioos  to  being 
sealed.      TibnlL  iL   1.  28.,  wood-cot 

a,  PELUCULAT0S. 

3.  A  fillet  and  a  chaplet  for  the 
head.  Sen.  ThyuL  544.  Id.  Mel 
70.  ViTTA.  Corona. 

4.  A  collar,  and  a  leash  for  dogs. 


VINDEMIA. 


VIB6A. 
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Tibull.  iv.  3.  15.  Ov.  Met,  viii.  332. 
CoLLARE,  2.  Copula,  1. 

5.  The  thong  by  which  a  yoke 
was  fastened  under  the  animal's  neck. 
Tibull.  ii.  1.  7.  Juoum. 

6.  The  thong  by  which  boxing- 
gauntlets  were  fastened  round  the 
wrist  and  arm.     Virg.  JEn.  v.  408. 

CfSTUS. 

7.  The  strap  or  lace  by  which 
some  kinds  of  shoes  were  fastened 
round  the  feet  and  ankles.  Tibull. 
i.  5.  66.  Ov.  Met.  iii.  168.  Amen- 
tum. 

8.  A  manacle  for  the  wrists.  Sen. 
Med.  463.  Manica,  4. 

9.  A   chain  for    the  neck.      Ov. 

Met.  X.  381.    COLLARE,  1. 

10.  A  fetter,  for  the  feet  Tibull. 
i.  6.  31.  CoMPES. 

VINDE'MIA(TptJyiroO.  Strictly, 
a  gathering  of  grapes  at  vintage 
(Varro,  L.  L.  v.  37.),  but  also  ap- 
plied to  other  produce;  as,  olives 
(Plin.  H.N.  XV.  2.),  frankincense 
(Id.  xii.  32.),  and  honey  (Columell. 
ix.  15.  1.).  The  gathering  of  olives 
by  means  of  ladders  raised  against 
the  trees  is  shown  by  the  annexed 
illustration,  from  an  engraved  gem  ; 


and  the  gathering  of  grapes  by  simi- 
lar means  is  represented  on  a  bas- 
relief  amongst  the  collection  at  Ince- 
Blundell,  and  on  a  mosaic  pavement 
discovered  at  Rome.  Pict.  Crypt 
tav.  24. 

VINDEMIA'TOR  (rfwyjir^p).     A 
vintager,    who    gathers    the    grapes 


(Varro,  L.L.  v.  94.);  and  who 
dresses  the  vines  (Uor.  Sat.  i.  8.30.). 

VINDIC'TA.  A  rod  with  which 
the  praetor,  or  the  praetor's  lictor, 
tapped  the  head  of  a  slave  as  a  si^ 
that  he  was  thus  made  free  (Liv.  li. 
5.  Cic.  Top.  2.  Pers.  v.  88.) ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  penitent  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  confessional  kneels 
down,  and  receives  the  tap  of  a  wand 
on  his  head  as  a  token  of  absolution, 
—  a  custom  which  probably  owes  its 
origin  to  the  above  practice  of  the 
ancient  Romans. 

VI'NEA.  A  shed  employed  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  to  protect  them- 
selves from  the  missiles  of  the  enemy, 
whilst  occupied  in  undermining  or 
breaching  the  walls  of  a  fortress  It 
had  a  sloping  roof  of  planks  and 
wicker-work  supported  upon  up- 
rights, and  was  closed  on  three  of 
its  sides  by  similar  materials,  the 
whole  frame  being  covered  outside 
with  raw  hides  or  horse-hair  cloth, 
to  insure  it  from  being  set  on  fire. 
Each  vinea,  by  itself,  was  about  eight 
feet  high  and  sixteen  in  length ;  but 
a  sufficient  number  of  them  were 
joined  together  in  a  line,  and  run  up 
close  to  the  walls,  so  that  the  ram 
and  other  engines  could  be  securely 
plied  against  the  foundations  under- 
neath them.  Cses.  B.  C.  ii.  2.  Liv. 
xxxvii.  26.  Veg.  MU.  iv.  15. 

VFNITOR  idfiirtXovpyds).  A 
vine-dresser.  Cic.  Fin.  v.  14.  Cato, 
E.  R.  iii  3.  8. 

VINITORIUS.    SeeFALx,  5. 

VIOLA'RIUS.  One  who  dyes 
cloth  of  a  vioUt  colour.  Plant  AuL 
iii.  5.  36. 

VIRGA  (^«8os).  Literally,  a 
green  bough  (Varro,  R.  R.  L  594.); 
whence  applied  to  various  objects, 
which  are  made  from  a  long  straight 
branch  cut  off  from  the  tree,  cor- 
responding with  our  terms  a  wand^ 
rod,  switch,  amongst  which  the  most 
characteristic  are  as  follows : — 

1.  A  switch  for  riding  (Mart  ix. 

23.)  or  driving  (Juv.  iii.  317.),  thin 

I  and  tapering,  without  any  thong,  as  in 
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ilxaroaKiiros,  exti^pex. 
ripffov,  heroum. 


e. 

bcLKaix't}[y6Sf  thalamcgus. 
biXofios,  thalamus. 
baXaffclrms^  thalai^ite^. 
^v/iaroiroi(if ,  pr  aesUgiator. 
biarpov,  theatrum,  2. 
dtpitrrfis,  ine?8or. 
d4pt(rrpoy^  theristrum. 
ddpfuu,  thermic. 
dtpfjunrdKioyj      therroopo- 

lium. 
^pa,  venatio. 
^paHis,  veoator,  1. 
diipiofidxris,  bestiarius. 
d6\o5,  tholus. 
dpiofiios,  triumph  us. 
bpi^f  criois. 
bpitfo^,  ventilabrum. 
dp6yos,  solium. 
^pvoAA^s,  cllychnium. 
^Keucos,  bracae,  2. 
dvfuarfipioy,  turibulum. 
^ti4\rj,  thymele. 
bvfifKiKol,  thymelici. 
<^pa,  ostium. 
dvpa  al6\tioSf  jauua. 
bvptu  JUdirptaToi,  valve. 
dvptSst  scutum. 
dvpis,  fenestra. 
^pls  hiK\is,  fenestra  bi- 

foris. 
^•ptros,  thyrsus. 
ihfp<»p6s,  janitor. 

,  ostinrius. 

dCawoi,  fimbia*. 
bvcayurdSt  fimbriatus. 
burfipioyf  ara. 
3vT7}T,  popa. 
b&fii^t  tomix. 
dotpdxioy,  loricula. 

-,  pluleus,  1. 

,  carchesiuro,  2. 

^(tf/M^,  lorica. 

trriiXitos,  lorica,  2. 

-  Aciri5arr6s,  lorica,  3. 

^o\iZ<irr6s,  lorica,  4. 

ctAiMTiSarrds,  lorica, 

8. 
\lytos,  lorica,  9. 


I. 

laTpaXelTTifis,  iatralipta. 

larpSs,  medicus. 

Xyhfi,  pila,  1. 

lepefoy,  hostia. 

,  victima. 

Upoyliais,  hieronicR. 

UpwTK6wos,  haruspex. 

Upo<piirrns,  hierophantes. 

Upo^vKdniov^  sacrariuro. 

Upoip{i\a!^f  aedituus. 

UfTfipta,  velamenta. 

ifjids^  lorum. 

,  ca;stufl. 

,  corrigia. 

Ifidrioyj  pallium. 

l^tvrfis,  auceps. 

Us,  sagitta. 

i'wy6sf  latema. 

,  fumus. 

,  culina. 

Imrceyecyol,  hippagogi. 

i7nr€vf,  eques,  1. 

lirrlarpos,  equarius  medi- 
cus. 

lint69pofAoSf   hippodromus, 
2. 

ImroKdfiToSt  hippocampus. 

bnroKiyrwupos,    hippoceo- 
taurus. 

iinroK6noSf  agaso. 

Ijnrovtipa,  hippooera. 

bnr6crT(uriSj  equile. 

/viroro^^f,    hippotoxota 

h6^fios^  isodomus. 

larloy,  velum. 
i  l<rro€o€6s,  temo,  2. 
'  i(rr6s,  malus. 
I  .  tela. 

lartiy,  textrina. 

Ix0vorpo4moyt  piscina,  2. 

Ixvoypa^Ut,  ichnographia. 


K. 

KdyKcwa,  coctilia. 

KdboSf  cadus. 

KoSovAoi   or  -«»Aos.   Ca- 

millus. 
KoBi^pa,  cathedra. 
KoBtriip,  catheter. 
KdBrros,  perpendiculuro. 


Keuc$cd€ri,  CRCCabus. 

KdXaBos,  calftthus. 

KoXafjds,  calamanus. 

,  calamister. 

Kd\afMs,  calamus. 

KaKdwovs,  forma,  5. 

,  teotipelliuo. 

KdXirts,  urna. 

KdKvfituLt  calyptra. 

KdWvyrpov,  scope. 

KoXtnrrfip,  imbrex. 

KoXinrrpet^  caljptrm. 

KoXxyit  volula,  1. 

iraAwf,  rudens. 

icdfia^t  hasta  gramioea. 

KOfAdpa,  camani. 

icdfxtyoSf  caminuft. 

,  foroax. 

KcifjarHip,  meta,  1. 

tcdy€oy,  ircCnyr,  caniMrum. 

Ktur^pot^  canephora. 

xdyBapos,  cantharus. 

irai^Aia,  clitellae. 

Koyovy,  caoum. 

Koyvy,  regula. 

fcain)Ac<bv,  caopooa,  2. 

HopSdrufeu,  carbatioe. 

HopJito^^Xa^,  pectorale. 

ledpKopoy,  career. 

Kdpweuros,  carbasu*. 

KopvcrrtScT,  Caryatides. 

Kop^ofjuirioy,  merga. 

•rapx^o-toy,  carchesium. 

KdrayfM,  tracium,  I. 

Kardypapa,  catagrmpha. 

irara?rv|,  cudo. 

iraraicA(ra/iai,  accuba 

KoraariXTtis,  catapulta. 

jcaTflnrffATftKor,     catapalta* 
rius. 

KOTofi^ienis,  catancta. 
I  KordffTpmtia^    coiutrataa 

navis. 
I  Kordf^pattrott    emtaphrac- 
I      tus. 
I  tcdrowrpw,  specula m. 

Kar6pv^a,  humatio. 
1  icoToxc^f,  pessulus. 
'  jcaT«jiJ{«,  catomidio. 
I  JcavA^f,  MSpus,  6. 
!  fcavo-(a,  caiisia. 


icofiV^nsy,  tadAriam. 
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KtKp{t4>a\os,  reticulum,  2. 
K4\€vafM,  celeusma. 
tc€\€v(rHis,  hortator. 
icfAT/j,  celes,  I. 
K€vord<piov,  cenolaphium. 
Ktyraupos,  centaurus 
iccKTpoy,  stimulus. 
KivTpvv,  cento. 
Ktpofifis,  6gulus. 
K€pdfuoy,  testa. 
KtpofjLoy,  fictile. 
KdpofjLos,  tegula. 
K4paff  corau. 
KtparaiXriSf  coruiceD. 
KtfMcls,  pecteo,  2. 

,  cuneus,  3. 

K4pKovpoSf  cercunis. 
Ktpovxoi,  ceruchi. 
K€<rr6f  (sc.  Ipids)^  cestus. 
K€<Trpo<r^9'96yri,      cestro- 

sphendone. 
Kdarpov,  cestnim. 
idiKcty,  '^vtioVf  toUeno. 
tenfids,  nassa. 
KrjwoSy  hortus, 
Kftwarrd^ioy,  cepotaphium. 
KTip^ttoy,  caduceus. 
Kiipv^,  ccryx. 
icfipttfuif  ceroma. 

Kdaavfia,  fulmenta. 
Kt€fipio¥,  ciboriuro. 
Kt€^tor,  arcula. 
Ki€ttT6sy  area. 
KiyK\is,  cancelli. 
KitaptSf  cidaris. 
KiBdpa,  cithara. 
KtOapiarfis,  cithariftta. 
KiOapurroia,  citharistria. 
Ki9apt(MSt  citharaedus. 
KiXlxioVy  ciliciuro. 
KiXXiias^  ciliiba. 

,  canteriolus. 

,  vara,  2. 
Kivat^oSy  cinsedus. 
KioydxpoMov,  capitulum. 
KlpKoSf  Circus. 
Klarrrif  cista. 
Ki(rrwp6poSy  cistophorus. 
KittVf  colurona. 
Kkfiiouxos,  claviger,  2. 
K\u8pov,  pesBulos. 
icXcff,  clavis. 


tcXt^^pa^  clepsydra. 

KKiBatfiris,  clibanicius  pa- 
nis. 

K\t€€jfos,  clibanus. 

K\7fia^,  seals. 

Khlyri,  lectica. 

KKiyn^6poi,  lecticarii. 

irAiy(5ioy,  lectulus. 

K\iyiK6st  clinicus. 

KKtyinrovSt  cliuopus. 

Khurtds,  foris. 

kXomI,  boie. 

K\varfip,  clyster. 

KKi&$c»y  neo. 

KPoi^Toy,  fullonica. 

tcyaiptCs,  fullo. 

Ky4<pa^^oy,  tomeutum. 

Kyi^fiflt  radius,  3. 

KvntJ^i,  ocrea. 

«M^8a{,  coodax. 

fCK^wr,  mora,  1. 

t^^TKHt  concha. 

K6dopyos,  cothurnus. 

jco^t;  yavs,  caverns. 

KoiKMtfffws,  ventrale. 

KolrTjy  cubile. 

KoKairHipy  scalprum. 

KoXfSs,  vagina. 

k6\Xv€os,  coUybus. 

fcoAX^pa,  collvra. 

KoKKvpis,  collyris. 

KoW^ioy,  collyrium. 

Ko\6€toy,  colobium. 

KoXoic6y$fi,  cucurbital. 

jc<$Airof,  sinus. 

KoKvfiSrrHis,  urinator. 

ic6fifiy  coma. 

KOfiifnis,  coroatus. 

Koylofta,  al barium  opus. 

Koyiar6Sf  dealbatns. 

KoyUrrpaj  conisterium. 
:  KOKTiJf ,  contuB. 
I  Koyr^poi,  contarii. 
'  K&wayoy,  pilum,  I. 
I  K^is,  copis. 
I  Kowplas,  coprea. 

KoirHi,  copta. 

KOTrowKcucovs,     coptopla- 
centa. 
I  K6pa^,  corvus. 

Kopia^,  eordax. 
I  icSpvfteos,  corymbus. 
I  icop^,  pedum. 
1    ,  clava,  4. 


Kopvy^s,  claviger,  1. 

Kdpvs,  galea. 

Kopdyri,  ansa,  2. 

Kopctylsy  corona. 

K^tTKiyoy,  cribrum. 

KirrralBoSf  cotlabus. 

KoriXiif  cotyln. 

Kovpuoy^  touHtrina. 

Kovpt6t,  tonsor. 

KovptirpM,  tonstrix. 

KoipiiMs,  tonsufl. 

Ko^tyosj  cophinus. 

icoxAidpioy,  cochlear. 

KoxXiaSt  cochlea. 

KpdSaros,  grabatus. 

Kpdyos,  galea. 

Kparfip,  crater. 

Kptdypa,  crea^. 

Kptovpydsj  lanius. 

Kpfwwt&Xioy,  laniarium. 

KpitHtfiyoy,  calantica. 

Kpfffirls,  crepida. 
,  crepido. 

Kpi6s,  aries. 

Kpdicri,  Bubtemen. 

KpoKtrr6vf  crocota. 

KpoK^s,  lacinia. 

Kpoffffot,  fimbris. 

KpordXtoy,  crotalium. 

icp6raXoy,  crotalum. 

tcpo^€(cu,  sculponee. 

Kpovw4(taf  scabellum,  3. 

Kpo^futra,  crusmata. 

Kp^nmit  crypta. 

Kpi&6v\os,  crobylus. 

ftrc/s,  pecten. 

icTcpioT^r,  libitinarius. 

KTTiylaTpos,  mulomedicuB. 

K^os,  cyathus. 

KvetpyfrrnSf  gubemator. 

KvBumirfip,  cemuns. 

K^os,  tessera. 

K^Kri00oy,  rudicula. 

KVK\aSf  c^claB. 

ic6k\os,  circulus. 

,  cortina,  2. 

K^KXaifui  fivpff&royop,  tym- 
panum, 1. 

K6\ty9pos,  cylindrus. 

«r^Ai|,  calix. 

KvfJtfTiQyt  cymatium. 

KVfiSaXlcrrpta,     cyrobalis- 
tria. 

Kvft€aXoy,  oymbalam. 
6  B 
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KdfiSrif  cymba. 
KVfi6io¥,  cymbium. 
Kw4ri,  galcnu. 
Kvintyim\St  veontor,  1. 
KvtnffyiriSf  veoatrix. 
icV»"»7.  nava. 
Kvaris,  vesica. 
Kti^wy,  itntinnRbulum. 
ttvfiJtiT-rf)i^  comiDissaior. 

KWfMS,  commisMtio. 
Kwms,  coDus,  apex,  2. 

K^tmit  capuluft,  L 

,  cupa,  2. 

,  remus. 

KwmjXdnis,  remex. 


\iyoVf  linum. 
'  \oyftovy  pulpilum,  2. 
'  ^<iyxVt  spiculum,  1. 
I    ,  lancea. 

x<nfTpA¥f  LavacruiTi. 

\6<f>oSf  crista. 

KvSlwVf  ludio. 
I  KvKoSf  lupus. 
!  AOpT},  lyra* 
'  ki/ptfrr^i,  lyrisl*** 

,  lychauji^ 
Avx^ot/xos,   caodclabruin, 

1&2. 
» lychnuchus,  1 . 


Xa^,  ansa,  I. 
KalSitpwBoif  labyrinthus. 

Acf7iT^>f,  la^enn, 
Kvrforpaip^iay ,  (fpnrarum. 
Ajayiv£J\(iF^  pedum. 
Xiiiriros,  lacus,  4. 
handai,  laroisB. 
Xofjurds,  lampas. 
Ac^iimfp,  candelabrum,  3. 
Kiffcomvt  lasanum. 
Aaro|ifa,  lautumia. 
KdfTpa^  tatro. 
\4fijis,  lebes. 
Acir(£yi},  patina. 
Kiicrpov,  lectus. 
\4tii6os,  lembus. 
Xnreurnf,  lepesta. 
Xc^wfta,  album. 
Aii^(^«r,  l^mniiicus. 
Ai^rfttv,  torculnrium. 
\iivaSd-rriS,  caJcaU>r. 
Xi}i'(?f ,  torcular 

Ai#artfTplF»  ai^rni. 
AjtfLFpJ'Ijf  liburna> 
hieo€6hav,  btfttiira, 
At0o{^it  lapidariti!^, 
Ki$6irrpvtinr,  tithmlrotum. 
A<#oup7^r^  lapidihus. 
Afjti^j',  vannus< 

Wwnjpuf,  IjQieariufl^ 


M. 

H^*ipos,cotiviW. 

jjia/cu^Spof  J  ma*tinder 
tJidmWa,  Ngo, 
^ikcAAfft'^  niiic<.'lluiii. 
^iUtAok,  Qiacerja, 
MdAA&f  oAAvroi),  cirrus  in 

vertice. 
fidif^aXos,  penulus. 
fidyBfia^  mandrs. 
— — ,  funda,  4. 

I  ftdtfvot,  mo  oil  e. 

I  ^ofHTiaiwiov ,  Tnarsupiuin. 

i  fiocTTiyo^^patt       mitftigo- 

I       pJioi  u^ 

I  ^*^urrii,  ^ai^elliim. 

I iffTpa-yoAuTTj,  fla* 

grum  tolls  tesAcMatum. 
I  ^uFTTus,  mattya. 
;  ^ui^iups  (nachsra. 

,  culter. 

&irA^,  forfex. 

fUiX€upiop,  macbsrium. 

,  cultellus. 

fMXaiip6^opos,    machaero- 

pbonis. 
luXmf^X^t    atrmmeotari- 

uro. 
fuXura^,  apiarium. 
fi4ffol8ow,  subjugium. 
luaiyKvKw,  ansatum  te- 

lum. 
tkktmtkoi,  menuloa. 


tiftrotrrdKtov,    inlercolon- 
nium. 

^rr^nj,  metops. 
fX^Tpirr^s  metrelA. 
fiiliKri,  npecilluiD. 
fiVP^^t  femur. 

fjdrpa,  mitra. 

,  cingulum,  4. 

tJurpiri^6pof,  milratus. 
lurpiow,  mitella. 

JI&K.}  ""»»""•»'"'"• 

pL&voA/Xat^  luonaulvv 
^ir^p^it  moDpris. 
ftiifJypaf*^os^    HQo  aogian* 

mo6. 
IAO¥6KporoSj  moneris. 
fLoif^S^ti  monoiithw, 
fAiOVQf^AxQt.,  gladmtofvi;. 
AUvo^X^'^P'^'i  Iani4tt» 
fAov6^v\Q^^  manoxjItH. 
fiiav6'FT€p(tj^  nionopterWv 
fioyoxi^vr,  tiiQtratti<t. 
fMPoxpAfwra,    monochro- 

mata. 
fiOf^xoAwrcSbF,  lartra,  2. 

fim/^ftoy,  muiivnm. 
/lox^t,  vectia. 
MMrnfp,  myjtft. 

/im\is,  mala. 
^etAwf^,  (>i:itriDQm- 
fiv^a^  myira. 
>ii!p>(il{^  cn>4ius. 
/ivpor^Aijf ,  uoguentarrn*. 

gus. 
Mvonyr,  myata. 


woSAo, 
MwAov, 


J. 


nablim 
naulia. 


and 


I'if^.  ferula. 
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ydpBrii,  narthecium. 

tfavKKYjpoXf  naucJetus, 

ravfui\in  nnumacliia^ 

mvs,  Davie^ 

ntvrduippQXTv,    Davis 

tecta. 

fjuucpd,  Davis  loDga. 

— —  trrpoyyvKti,       Davis 

onerana. 
ra^oTo^^jr,  aayale,  3. 
ytipls.  Debris. 
ytKpoKa6<rrris,  ustor. 
I'cvpo^ciTTfT,  Deurobata. 
Mtvpoif,  Dervus. 
y€vp6aTr(urroy,    neurospa- 

8tOD. 

y4w,  Deo. 

yH»K6pos,  Deoconis. 
yt^pioy,  Davale,  1. 
yfldu,  Deo. 

yucrrriipioy,  Diceteiium. 
yofu6s,  pastor. 
N^/i^cuor,  NymphsBum. 
y^fi^,  Dupta. 
y^o'a,  meta,  1. 
ytno^»6pos,  bajolus. 

H. 

(^I'la,  xenia. 
^ivo^nittiav^  caupoDa,  I. 

^i^o^Kifj  vagina^ 
ii^f,  glHrLiii& 

{bXtffTfrrMn,  fofttuaritini. 
{uXmrcAi}^  aentiDf  i. 
^up6ft  novjiculn^ 
^uffT[i^Xi5T,  jcvatarchn. 
ittuTiK6ff  lyaticua, 
iuffrfff  pslla* 
^wrr6y,  hastile. 
iv<rr6s  or  -ok,  xyslus,  1. 
^viTTpts,  strigilis,  1. 
,  stria. 

O. 

o€(KiffKos,  obeliscus. 
,  vemculuiD. 


6t§K6s,  veni,  1. 
6€o\6s,  obolus. 
iyicos,  superficies,  1 . 
iioyrdypa,  deDtarpaga. 

,  forceps,  3. 

vioyr&yKuipis,  deotiscal- 

pium. 
6$6yrit  liDteum. 
6d6yu>y,  liDteolum. 
ofa(,  aosa,  5. 
oIkos,  oecus. 

,  dornus,  2. 

tfhft^Vt  cells  vLDHria. 
oivoTiStKtoyf  ajuQpoliuDi. 
i>iy<np6poif^  oeoopkoTum. 
olyoi^pos,  oeoopbonis. 
olyox6os,  pioceroa. 
ount6\os,  opilio. 
oloxiruy^  tuoicatus. 

iiKplSai^  CanttrioluiJ, 

,  pulpitum,  2. 

S\ftJtfs,  curtina,  2. 

*  tnortariuTn,  L 

^^laAiffT^  ri)  tell  urn. 
Sfof,  caiiiluSt  2. 
&^is^  acetabutum. 
S(v€mipoy,  acetabutuiu, 
o^^pturat^^  poi<ca. 
oiral,  loluDiboriaj  5. 
6vtas,  subula. 
Ml,  opa. 
Jirur$&Ypa^s,      opbtbo- 

graphus. 
6vur$iioiws,    opistbodo- 

mus. 
&it\odiSaKTiis,       campi- 

doctor. 
Sfi^aXos,  umbilicus. 

,  umbo,  1. 

^pyayov^  organum* 
JpfOK^^f,  Uiulio,  ] « 
op&tyy^ofpU ,  o  r  ibogru  ^i  h  iK. 
ofi9ouTndiatf  recta ^ 
i^yGotTTdiTritf  orthotitala. 
Sptrti,  on: At 
6pfiifvff\t,  batniuiah 
bp^idj  linea,  1. 
£/)44df,  portuB^ 
{^pi^i^tuT^T,  nuccp?, 
itpyiC^ftt  orEiithon. 
i^poT,  orbifl  ol^^riu^H 


6pxnvrvw6Koi^    orcbesto- 
polarius. 

opXJjrTif^  ta]Utio. 
^PX^"^^*  saltaror. 
*'p\^'""pii,  orchestra* 
ipX^ffTpla^  fialiaui*, 

o^icfa,  UDcia. 
oiM»yf  udo. 
oSXof,  manipulus. 
olpayoSf  coelum. 
d\foir»\noyf  popiDa. 
d^<nriiXi}s,  niacellarius. 


n. 

waeyKpdrtoy,  paocratium. 
wdryoSf  pagus. 
wcu^yuyds,  paedagogos. 
wa\alaTpa,  palaestra. 
iraXaun'puc6s,     palatotri- 

cus. 
wttXaurrplrris,  palasstrita. 
waXdfiri,  palroa,  1. 
wa\€vHis,  avis  Uliz. 
v(Ui},  lucta. 
ToXryKdwriXos,  iDStitor. 
wa\ifjaln/i<rros,     palirapse- 

stus. 
iroAAcuc^,  pellex. 
wofifidxtoy,  paocratiuro. 
voySoKctby,  caupooa,  1. 

,  &t4ibulum,  2* 

TTcario^pa,  p^imluni, 
vcarrdfufAos,  paotomimut. 
-,  saltator. 


i  waparYya0ls,  buccula. 
-  wapaiuytoy,  parazouiura. 

I     Ttgipd(l1}fiDy,  ibEIJgDCj  ^ 

■  irapiLtTTaAti,  aatii;^ 
I  rvpaiTTds^  pansnia. 
:  ,  poiia. 

woparihTpioVt  alipilni* 

T«p^p0f,  fuaalia  eqUvSi 

irdl/)^i7,  parma, 

wapai^ls,  paropfis. 

wapvlp^,  limbus. 

,  clavus,  7. 

waptnis,  aocoo,  2. 

mkrcroAos,  palm. 

,  pazUlua. 

naffro^6poSf  ptttopbonis. 
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-nertcfuw^  patagium. 
v^,  pedica. 

,  compes. 

v^tAa,  talaria. 
rcXcKivoT,  securiculay  2. 
v^cKuf,  securis. 
— —  9i<rTOfioSf   bipen- 

nis. 
WAis,  pelvis. 
vcArourr^f ,  peltasta. 
WAny,  pelta. 
v4vTa$Kov,  quinquertiuni. 
wftrrdtntoffToSf    pentaspa- 

stos. 
rwrfipvis,  quiDqueremis. 
ir^Aoi',  peplum. 

v€pi€o\os,  saoellum. 
w€pi€paxi6tfioyt  brachiale. 
vfplZuvtfoy,  silicemium. 

V€pt(ufia,  ClDCtUS. 

vtptriyrrHis,  mystagogus. 
wtpucdpwioy,  annilla,  2. 
vfptK€<pdXMoy,  galea. 
vtpucvrjfils,  tibiale. 
rfplwrfpos,  peripteroa. 
rtpifiPoMrfipioy,  labrum,  4. 

,  aspergillum. 

vfpurK€\is,  periscclis. 
wtpurrtpt^y,     columbari- 
um. 
irtplarpafia,  peristroma. 
v€purr6\ioy,  peristyliam. 
rtpdyri,  acus,  3. 
r§irff6s,  pila. 
vircuros,  petasus. 
irerauptarfis,  petaurista. 
virawpoy,  petaurum. 
nrrfM,  pegma. 
wrfidKioy,  gubernaculum. 
ir/ipa,  pera. 
Ti$a6\rit,  pithaula. 
irikrrrds,  coaclilis. 
n?d^ioy,  pileolus. 
riXof ,  pileus. 
TiKo<p6pos,  pileatus. 
itiydKMV,  taoella. 

,  superficies,  2. 

woKo^K-n,  pinacotheca. 
i(,  tabula. 
,  lauz  quadrata. 
'^$  pistris. 

pitlacium. 


trXaeyydty^  planguncula. 

trhjoeylauXos^  tibia  obliqua. 

vAoicoOs,  placenta. 

«-Ac((,  tabula. 

»Acwmyy,  plai^tes. 

,  nctor. 

ir\iariy\,  lanx,  3. 

irAarfiict,  platea. 

xA^icTpoK,  plectrum. 

vA^fiKi},  modiolus,  1. 

'KKiyBivos,  latericius. 

'K\iyBo%  pliothus. 

— — ,  later. 

dicrli,  later  coctus. 

■  iM^»  later  cnidus. 

vAotby,  navigium. 

•^— ^—  KoyrvT6y,  ratis,  2. 

o'iToyao^y^corbita. 

^pTuciv,      navis 

oneraria. 

Tyiy€6s,  poigeus. 

woliiypa,  pedica  dentata. 

ToSaynrnlpf  pelluvium. 

voSf  toy,  fascia,  5. 

1^o^pr|f,  talaris. 

ToZoffTpaMfi,  pedica  den- 
tata. 

voA^/uTov,  polymitus. 

»oA^rTwxa,  polyptycha. 

voA^cnreurrov,  polyspaston. 

iriweiyoy,  popanum. 

vi^pvi},  fibula. 

iroT^p,  -ilptoy,  poculum. 

vois,  pes. 

irpdKTop€Sf  coactores. 

vpco^cvT^f,  legatus,  2. 

wpt6yioy,  serrula. 

vpurrhp,  prista. 

'Kpltoy,  serra. 

«poycu(rr4s,  prsgustator. 

wpdOvpoy,  vestibulum. 

wpoKont&y,  procoeton. 

irpoK6fuoy,  capronae. 

wpofAerwwtitoy,  fronta1e,3. 

wpdyaos,  pronaus. 

rpJ^Katrfui,  proplasma. 

wpowpiytiby,  praefumium. 

irpoayya$litoy,  focale. 

vptxrKtpd/jouoy,  cervical. 

rpoaiciiyioyf  proscenium. 

npoerK^yifatSt  adoratio. 
,  adulatio. 

irpiarvwoy^  prostypum. 

wpiffwwow  or  -cioy,  persoDa. 


VpoTOfkil,  tbOTBZ,  2. 

rp&nnrow,  protypunu 
irp6xoos^  gulturoium. 
wp^/iya,  puppis. 
vp^pa,  pronu 
Tp^ppJernt,  proreta. 
irrtpSy,  pinna. 
wrtp&K'ous,  alipes. 
'rripv^,  mora,  1. 
irr4pctfUL,  pteroma. 
wrtpurdSf  pterotus. 
vHoy,  pala,  2. 
wT»x^^»  mendicua. 
irvfA/j,  funda.  4. 

,  pala,  3. 

•nerla,  coagulum. 
wuKy6cTv\oSt  pycnostylos. 
»^«eTiff,  pugil. 
«^Ai},  porta. 
wvXls,  portula. 
m^is,  pyxis. 

,  modiolusy  4. 

w^os,  buzum. 
wvpd,  pyra. 

,  rogtts. 

wvpdypa,  forceps. 
wvp<^jds,  pyramia. 
ripyos,  turns. 
wvptairiiptoyf  laconicum. 
^n*PP^7Cn»  pyrrhicha. 
vtaymylai,  barbatus. 
ir^ltOf  operculum. 


P. 

ft£iioy,  penidllum. 
^de^ot,  fasces. 
pMos,  radius,  1. 

,  virga. 

,  hastile. 

,  stria. 

^agiovxos,  lictor. 
pMttau,  striatunu 
pa^otr6s,  striatus. 

,  virgatus. 

^Amfj,  sutor. 
^€f^s,  acus,  1. 
^ifttypo,  forceps,  2. 
pimi  lima. 
farls,  flabellum. 
piffKoSi  risoua. 
^4^^  rhombus. 
>  turbo,  I, 
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^     ^fi^aia,  rhomphaea. 
jj     ^a\oy,  clava. 
J     P^wrpoy,  ansa,  2, 

fivp<rattay4s,  sym- 

phonia,  2. 

pOyxos,  rostrum. 

PvKibrrij  niQcioa. 

pv/juif  reroulcus. 

pv/iSs,  temo,  1. 

pvwapcypdupos,     rhyparo- 
graphus. 

^vToyvyt^s,  habeoa,  2. 

pvris,  ruga. 

pvT6y,  rbytium. 


ffdSayov,  rabanuni. 
aayiivri,  sagena. 
ffthyfiOy  sagma. 
ffdyos,  sagum. 
ffcucKloy,  sacculus. 
ffoKKinHipa,  sacciperium. 
adKicos,  saccus. 
2aA/oi,  Salii. 
ffoXviyierfiSf  tabicen. 
ffdXviy^,  tuba, 

ffTpoyyOKri,  cor- 

DU,  6. 

ffofiJS^f  sambuca. 
<rafA€vKi<rTpia,  sambudna. 
aay^dXioyf  sauclaliuiD. 
ffayiStoy,  tabella. 
aayis,  tabula. 

,  foris. 

(Tchrwif,  sapo. 
aapdi6aX?M,  saraballa. 
ffiptatis,  sarapis. 
adpuraa,  sarissa. 
aapuraolp^s,  sanuopho- 

ru8. 
aapito^Jcfos^  sarcophagus. 
ffdpctOpoy,  scope. 
ffoAytoy,  veni,  2. 
a€tpap6pos,  funalis  equus. 
anarpoyf  sistrum. 
ffiXfiara,  r^  tmnstra. 
orriK6sy  cella,  7. 
tri\KwiAa^  aBquipondium. 
arifMUHp6poSy  sigDifer. 
tnifkuoy,  signum. 
ffii^,  sibyoa. 
aueiyyurrfis,  sicinnJata. 
auda,  cucurbital. 


ffiWvios,  index,  1. 
alfiSXos^  alveare. 
vvMiy,  siodoD. 
fflpaioy,  sapa. 

,  defrutum. 

(TiTcvT^f,  fartor. 
ai^y,  sipho. 
ffKoXls,  sarculuni. 
ffKoXfiSsf  scalrous. 
<ncdfifM,  scamma. 
(TKawoSf  scapus. 
and^,  scapha. 

,  cunabula. 

fficd^toy,  scaphium. 
ffK9wapiyl((u,  ascio. 
aiciwapyoy,  ascia,  1. 
o-jcf^,  rd,  impedimenta. 
fficriKfif  scena. 

,  tentorium. 

,  diasta,  2. 

aicnyoypaipiei,      scenogra- 

phia. 
aienwrouxoSf  sceptuchus. 
fficffnrpoyy  sceptrum. 
iTKidZttoy,  umbella. 
ffKtdBripoy,  solarium,  1. 
ffKiforMtoy,  scimpodium. 
ffKhtuy^  scipio. 
ffKowtA^  specula. 
ffKorta,  scotia. 
amndXrif  scytale. 
,  scutula. 
aKVT§2oy,  sutnna. 
ffK^^s,  scyphus. 
fffiriyof,  al?eare. 
fffiriy^y^  alvearium. 
afjd\rif  scalprum. 
ffiAiXioy,  seal  pell  um. 
fffwfiti,  bidens. 
ff6iri,  muscarium,  1. 
(nraid\ioy,  spathalium. 
<nrd$ri,  spatba., 
ffwdpyat^  crepundia. 
airtTpa,  spira. 
<nrcipai  fiSttai,  cestus. 
<rw4os,  specus. 
ffw^xeyxt^oaK6vos,       exti- 

spex. 
ffwKfiyioyf  splenium. 
<nroii^a^iyf,  spondaulet. 
awvpiZuty,  sportella,  spor- 

tula. 
ardSfiii,  linea,  3. 
TTo^fiol,  mtntioDei. 


ffraBfiSs,  stabulum,  1. 
■    ,  pondus. 

— ,  libra. 

,  postis. 

ffraXis,  vara,  1. 
oraiuis,  »c9p6fioSf  cursor, 

ardSioy,  stadium. 
ffr4fi^v\at  fraces. 
ar§ytfffr6s,  angiportus. 
(TTc^KiKiprAcfKos,     corooa- 

rius. 
art^ayfi^pos,  coronatus. 
art^aiwc^ris,  coronarius. 
trri^wos,  corona. 
OTT^Xiy,  cippus. 
or7iXlZu>y,  columella,  2. 
ffHifivy,  stamen. 
(JT^pryl,  -ty/M,  furca,  4. 
oriyfM,  stigma. 
or\9yyls^  strigilis,  1. 
<rr4yaffrpoy,  segeatie. 
frriyri,  constratum  navis. 
ffr4fifut,  stemma. 
erod,  porticus. 
OToXif,  stola,  2. 
arpaTiTY^loy^  prtBtorium. 
arpofTJtybs     4|airAcin;f, 

prstor,  1. 
arpfiXaniApioyf    tormen- 

tum,  2. 
arptwrSs,  torquis. 
orpewro^pos,  torquatus. 
vrp6iA%os^  turbo,  1. 

frrp6^^,    scapus   cardi- 

nalis. 
arp^^y,  strophium. 
arp&fiOf  strasulum,  1. 
oTpwfu^,  euTcita. 
(ttvX/t,  columella. 
(rrvXoioTriSt  stylobata. 
OTvAos,  columna. 
ar^oSf  stipes. 
(nf€^^s,  porearius. 
avyic^imis,  capreolus,  2. 
o^fji€oXoy,  tessera    hospi- 

talia. 
WftMoaiapxos,  magister,  4. 
avfiw6ctoyf  symposium. 
(r^y9€twyoy,  convivium. 
a{tf$wts,  synthesis. 
ff^ifBrifiaf  tesserm  militaris. 
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ffuvofpls,  biga. 
trlfpiy^f  arundo,  6;  fi8tula,2. 
aipfM,  syrma. 
ovo-m^Wo,  contubernium. 
a^KTjyot,  coDtuberoales. 
(TwrrdTcu,  canterii. 
a^ffroKoSf  systylos. 
Oipeupa,  pila. 
ff^aipioTi^y,   sphieiiste- 

rium. 
ff^cupmrfp,  corrigia. 
ap€Ph6vrif  funda,  I  and  4. 

.  pala,3. 

ap€yion^cu,  funditores. 
aptyicn^p,  spi other. 
ffippayls,  anulus. 
ff^vpa,  malleus. 
ffX^ita,  ratis,  1. 
ffX^^t  schedba. 
<rxi8a^,  scaDdula. 
0'XoiyU»y  iwiytwy,  retina- 
culum. 
o-Xou^injf,  funambulus. 
o-XoAif,  Bchola. 
<rwMv,  fistula,  1. 

,  canalis; 

,  imbrex. 

T. 

ToiWo,  tasnia. 
— ,  fascia,  9. 

,  cingulum,  1. 

rdAam-oy,  libra. 

,  lanx,  3. 

raXapis,  quasillus. 
rdXapos,  qualus. 
rdmis,  tapes. 
rapixo'^KTjs,  salaamenta- 

rius. 
raf^loy^  craticula, 
rapcSs,  crates. 

,  palmula. 

rdpoSf  funus. 
r40piinroy  &pfut,  quadriga. 
r€0ofpcuturfA4poSf  loricatus. 
Tfixos,  mums. 
riicrvy^  faber. 
TtKofuay,  balteus. 
rcA^n}Sy  publicanus. 
rtftdxioy,  toroacutum. 
rdparpoy,  terebra. 
r€rpdipaxtMy,  tetradrach- 

mum. 


rwTpdimpoSt  tetradorus. 
rfrpd0upos,  quadriforis. 
TtrpOi&iioy,  quadrivium. 
TCTp^pi7T,  quadriremis. 
TT^Seyya,  toga. 
r-iiyayoyf  sartago. 
TTiXla,  inoerniculum. 
ridpa,  tiara. 
Tidcur<rtvn(s,   mansaetari- 

us. 
rifirrn^s,  censor. 
roixos,  paries. 
roX^wrj,  glomus. 
r6^fvfia,  sagitta. 
To|ciM»,  sagitto. 
roloy^  arcus,  1,  2,  3. 
rop^viAOy  torpuma. 
rSpyos^  tomus. 
TopvKi),  trua. 
Tpdw€(a,  mensa. 
Tpcnrc^njfy  mensarius. 
TpawfiowotSs,  structor. 
rpaTf(o^6poy^       trapezo- 

phorum. 
TpdinjI,  trabs. 
rpleuya,  fusciDa. 
Tpl€okoL,  T^  tribulum. 
rptioXos,  tribulus. 
rp(€uy,  tribon. 
rp(y\wpos,  trigtyphus. 
Tplywyoy,  trigonum. 
rpi^priSf  triremis. 
rpUXofoy,  triclinium. 
rplfUTos,  trilix. 
Tpioios,  trivium. 
Tpi^SovT,  tridens. 
TparHip,  orbis  olearios. 
TpiffwoffTos,  trispastos. 
rpvm&a,  suovetaurilia. 
rp6finuw,  tropsBum. 
rp6wis,  carina. 
Tpow6s,  -ftrrifp,  struppus. 
TpovXXloy,  truUa,  1. 
rpoxi\4a,  trochlea. 
rpoxi^oSf  scotia. 
TpoxitTKos,  pastillus. 
rpoxov^,  sufflamen. 
rpox^Sf  trochus. 

,  rota. 

y  orbis,  4. 

rp68\ww,  trulla,  % 

,  tryblium. 

rpvyiirlip,  viodemiaior. 
Tp^ynros,  vindemia. 


rpv^Xa,  trua. 
rp^,  mustum. 
rpinrcb'toK,  terebra,  3. 
Tpvwdyop,  terebra,  4. 
Tpmnj/iora,  colurabaria,! 
Tpvrdyri,  trutina. 
n^Kos  or  'XpSf  aacia,  2. 
nJXi}f  culcita. 
rvfiSaiKiis,  siticen. 
rvfjiSos,  tumulua. 
■f  bustum. 


rv/jananoT'^s,  tympanista. 
rvfiToyUrrpM,      tympani- 

stria. 
ritirtufoy^  tympanum. 
Tvwos,  fonna. 
rvp6st  caseus. 
rvpais,  turria. 


dcUiyor,  vitreus,  1. 
baXotiXhfs,  vitreus,  2. 
&9payuyuoy,  aqueductu^ 
&6pa\4rfis,  hydraletes. 
SSjHniAos,  hjdraulua. 
iipla,  hydna. 
i9po^6pos,  aquariua. 
Ihnfis,  vomer. 
^hrvyan6rioir,  cnbitaL 
IhrcuBpos,  hypKthroa. 
(^rapxos,  legatus,  1. 
ffrarof,  consul. 
imufx^yioy,  cervical. 
inripoAj  opifena. 
^4p$vpoy,  hyperthyruB. 
inripoy^  pistillum. 
6v€o^,  coenacnium. 
^vftiWt  hypogeum. 
dvoypo^f ,  amanueosii. 
Ow4ihi/ta  icoSXor,  caloeuSb 
twohifidrioy,  calceolns. 
^6((t0pui,  tormentum,  S. 
^ofAnow,  succingulvm. 
^o(iioroSf  saccinctoa. 
^^itenwif,  hTpocauaia. 
dv^KovoTOF,  hypoeauitBm. 
^r^Mj^iof ,  ckMiea. 

,  cuDiciiliia. 

iwnrSitow,  aeabellttiDy  % 
6rorpax4Xior»      hjpoCia- 

chelium. 
imcvpis,  poatilwa. 
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0pX<^  orca. 
va-ffSst  pilum,  2. 
^ipdyrriSi  lex  lor. 
inlfl(iavos,  allicinctus. 

♦. 

ffKLiKdurtoyy  phscasium. 
<fKuy6\riSt  penula. 
<t>dXay^f  phalanga. 
^xiAapcu,  phalaraB. 
^tay6sy  fax. 

,  laterna. 

papfTpa,  pharetra. 
^apfjuiKoir(a\ris,     pharma- 

copola. 
<t>apos,  pallium. 
ffxipos,  pharos. 
<pd(rri\oSt  faseiud. 
<t>dtrKa\os  or  -^Kos,  pasce- 

olus. 
pdrtnj,  paiena. 
<parv^fiaf  lacunar,  1. 
<parvvrr6si  laqueatus. 
^cbcfXof ,  fascis. 
^p€rpoy,  feretrum. 
^idktts,  fetiales. 
ipidKrif  patera. 
— ,  lacunar,  1. 
^iK^pa,  pbilyra. 
^i/u^f,  frit  ill  us. 

,  fiscella,  2. 

<t>olyiif  pal  ma,  2. 
^ft€tii^  capistrum. 
^p^uup6poi,  leciicarii, 
^op€toy,  lectica. 
— —  Kordareyoy,  sella 

gestatoria. 
<popTriy6s,  bajulus. 
<pp4ap,  puteus. 
<pp&yayoVf  cremium. 
iftvKos,  fucus. 
^vcro,  foUis,  4. 


(piaicn,  botulus. 
ttwyaffK6s,  phonascu?. 

X. 

Xa\iy6Sf  frenum. 

,  ores. 

Xa\KiZiK6yf  Chalcidicum. 

j(afiov?uc6Sf  chamulcus. 

XOLpoxrfipt  character. 

Xap^ufiat  vallum. 

X^^P^t  vallus. 

Xaplffta,  Chariatia. 

X^i/idSici,  hiberna. 

XtipoM^ioyf  chiramaxium. 

Xcipi8fi0T^s    (sc    x^'''^^)» 
chiridota. 

Xciptf ,  manica. 

X^ip^fMucrpoy,  mantele. 

X^tpofivKri,  mola  manuaria. 

X^ip6yiirrpoy,  malluvium. 

X*ipo*'oiiUi,  chironomia. 

Xftpoy6fJLos,  chironomos. 

X^ipovpyds,  chirurgus. 

X'tp  ciBripa,  manus  ferrea. 

X^vf»  -^>^>  testudo. 

X^^yioVy  cheloniuro. 

X^pyi^oy,  labrum,  4. 

xyi^'fit  chele. 

XV^ffKoSy  cheniscus. 

Xi^iapX^^i    tribuni     niili- 
i       tares. 
I  x<'>'<^*'f  tunica. 
:  —  iLfuftifjLda'xf'i^os,  tu- 
nica, 1. 

— —  irtpofidaxci^MS,  tu- 
I       nica,  2. 
I  — —  KopvurSs,  tunica,  6. 

I  w&Siipris,  tunica,  7. 

;  ffxurrit,  tunica,  5. 

XiTt&yioy,  tunic  ula. 
-  x^**"^^^^*^^^*  tunicula. 

X^cia^a,  lena. 


I  x^oMt^So^^ffChlamydatus. 

X^Mfivf,  chlarays. 
I  x^^^t  urmilla. 
I  x^orif  modiolus,  1. 

Xoty'iKfi,  modiolus,  1  and  5. 

Xopa6\riSt  choraules. 

Xopcta,  chorea. 

X&p^wris,  saliatio. 

Xop^toy,  choragium. 

Xopriy6Sf  choragus,  2. 

X^pToSt  chors. 

Xpv<r4y?ifra,  chrysendeta. 

XtJrpa;  chytra. 

Xvrp^ovSt  chytropus. 

X^P^t  Agger. 

X^y^t  infundibulum. 


if^oAlf ,  forfex 
j^aXTtipMy,  psaltenum. 
\|/ci\rpia,  psaltria. 
\|/^AAioy,  armilla. 
i^tvfiiaSBopLoy,      pseud  iso- 

domum. 
y^v^tlirr^pos,     pseudodi- 

pteros. 
^tMBvpoy,      pseudothy- 

rum. 
}^€vfiowtpiirr€pos,    pseudo- 

peripteros. 
^^of,  calculus. 
il^toBoy,  matta. 
^l\»$poy,  psilothrum. 


ft. 

^Sctoy,  odeum. 
&piioy,  horreum. 
&po\6yiov,  horologium. 
wrtyx^rns,  strigilis,  2. 
inoyKwpiSy  auriscalpium. 
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CONTAINING 


LISTS  OF  ALL  THE  WORDS  RELATING  TO  EACH  PARTICULAR  CLASS  OF  SUBJECTS 
INTERSPERSED  ALPHABETICALLY  IN  THE  BODY  OF  THE  WORK. 


If  the  ternift  collected  in  this  Index  are  referred  to  coniecutively  in  the  order  here  set  out,  they 
will  convey  to  the  reader  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  everything  pertaining  to  any  given 
subject,  or  all  the  terms  extant  which  are  used  in  connexion  with  iu  various  parts,  and  oi 
the  distinctions  or  afflnities  l>etween  such  of  them  as  are  allied  in  sense,  but  not  actually 
synonymous. 


The  Attire. 

Outward  AppareL  Amictas,  pal- 
iiam,  toga,  sinus  1,  umbo  2,  lacioia  2, 
contabulatio,  ruga,  togatus,  cinctus 
Gabinus,  chlamys,  chlamydatus,  sa- 
gum,  sagochlamys,  alicula,  paluda- 
mentum,  aboUa,  tribon,  exomis  2,  en- 
dromis  1,  lacerna,  caracalla,  nebris, 
reuo,  pellitus,  casula  2,  cucuUus,  bar- 
docucuUus,  birrus,  tegillum,  palla, 
tunicopallium,  peplum,  diplois,  cyclas, 
Coa  Testis,  flammeum,  caliptra,  rica, 
ricinium,  sufBbulum,  anabolium,  cata- 
clista,  cento,  centunculus,  synthesis, 
trechedipnum. — Under-Clothing.  Tu- 
nica, tunicatus,  nudus,  tunicnla, 
colobinm,  chiridota,  exomis  1,  expa- 
pillatus,  indusiatus,  dalmaticatus,  pn- 
nula,  sarapis,  stola,  recta,  interula, 
subncula,  indusium,  intusium,  snp- 
parum  2,  cingillum.  —  Decorative 
Parts.  OlaTUS  latus,  clavus  angustus, 
patagium,  limbus,  instita,  paragauda, 
plnmee  2,  scutula  4,  segmentum,  vir- 
gatus,  plagula  3. —  Cinctures.  Cas- 
tula,  encomboma,  limus,  liniger, 
cinctus  1,  semicinctium,  campestre, 
ventrale,  subligaculum,  subligatus,cin- 
gulnm,  succingulum,  zona,  cestus, 
nodus  2,  balteus  1,  cinctus,  succinc- 
tus,  alticinctus,  discinctus,  incinctus, 
cinctutus. —  Covering*  for  the  Head. 
Petasus,   pileom,    pileatus,    piieolus. 


cansia,  obbatus,  albogalerus,  apex,  of- 
fendix,  tutulus  2,  galerus  1,  2,  cidaris, 
tiara,  mitra,  redimiculum,  mitella, 
caliendrum,  calantica,  reticulum  2, 
vesica,  theristrum. — Head-bands.  Co- 
rona, corolla,  coronarius,  lemniscus, 
diadema,  infula,  tsnia,  vitta,  nimbus  3, 
spira  2,  torulus,  fh>ntale  2.  —  The 
Throat  Yoetle. —  Arms  and  Hands. 
Manica  4,  digitale.  —  The  Bust 
Fascia  pectoralis,  taenia  4,  mamil- 
lare,  strophium,  capitium. — Legs, 
Braca,  saraballa,  feminalia,  ftscia  4, 5, 
tibiale,  ado,  impilia. — Feet  Calceus, 
calceolus,  crepida,  solea,  soleatus, 
soccus,  sandalium,  baxa,  sculponea, 
gallicsB,  diabathnim,  phecasium,  ta- 
laria,  carbatinse,  cothurnus,  en- 
dromis  3,  mulleus,  pero,  peronatus, 
sancha,  amentum  2,  obstragulnm,  ob- 
strigillum,  corrigia,  ansa  3,  ansula, 
luna,  claTus  caligaris,  davatos  2, 
ligula  4,  fulmenta.  —  The  Hair  and 
Beard.  Coma,c»saries,capillus,crini8, 
comatus,  intonsus,  tonsus,  acertecomes, 
antiiD,  caproniB,  cincinnus.  cirrus,  no- 
dus 3,  corymbus,  crobylus.  tutulus  1, 
anulus  5,  capillamentum,  galerus  3, 
gausapa  2,  barbatus,  barbatolus,  ton- 
sor,  tonstrix. — Oriamentsfir  the  Per^ 
son  Anulus,  signum  2,  ftinda  4^ 
condalium,  fibula,  inauiis,  fenestra  4, 
crotalium,  elenchus,  stalagmium,  ar- 
milla,  dextrale,  dextrocheriam>  t4>r- 
5c 
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quis  brachialis,  spinther,  spathaliam, 
periscelis,  monile,  torquis,  bulla  3,  4, 
buUatus,  bullula,  catena  2,  catella, 
phalers,  corona  longa. —  Sticht  and 
Wands.  Bacillum,  baculu8,  sceptnim, 
scipio,  radius  1,  virga,  vitis,  vindicta, 
lituus  2,  pedum. 

The  Toilet,  and  Utensils  of 
Females. 

Speculum  1,  fucus,  sapo,  calamister. 
crinale,  pecten  1,  discerniculum,  acua 
comatoria,  volsella,  dentiAricium,  den- 
tiscalpium,  dactyliotheca,  pyxis,  ala- 
baster, unguentarium,  diapasma,  epi- 
limma,  flabellum,  nmbella,  acus, 
axicia,  forfez,  colas,  fusus,  calathus, 
quasilluB. 

The  Nursery,  and  Sports  of 
Children. 

Cunabula,  Tannus  3,  cunaria, 
fascia  1,  serperastrom,  crepundia, 
pupa,  plaguncula,  neurospaston,  ma- 
nia, ocellata,  turbo,  trochus,  tabula  4, 
oscillatio,  ludus  literarios. 

The  Meals. 

Jentaculum,  merenda,  prandium, 
ccBna,  mensa  prima,  mensa  secunda, 
promulsis,  gustatio,  epidipnis,  accubo, 
accumbo,  discubitus,  Icctus  triclini- 
aris,  triclinium,  biclinium,  accubitum, 
hexaclinon,  sigma,  stibadmm,  ciliiba, 
cilibantum,  mantele,  mappa  1,  suda- 
rium,  ferculum  I,  repositorium,  gus- 
tatorium,  promulsidiare,  focus  4, 
comissatio,  comissator,  symposium, 
convivium,  repotia,  magister  4,  scurra, 
guttumiura,  lebcs  1,  pollubrum. — 
Tahie  UtensUs.  Acetabulum,  echi- 
nus 1,  salinum,  incitega,  cochlear, 
ligula  2,  fuscinula.  — Plates  and  Dishes. 
("atinum  1,  circulus3,  mazonomum  2, 
lanx  1,  lanx  quadrata,  paropsis,  patina, 
patella,  calix  2,  aWeus  4,  discus  2,  fa- 
batarium,  boletar,  pultarios,  scutella, 
scutra. —  Wine  Vessels.  Acratophorum, 
galoola,  lepesta,  crater,  mistarius,  co- 
lum  nivarmm,  saccus  nivarius,  gillo, 
capis,  epichysis,  sinum,  uter,cupa,tina. 
—  Drinking  Cups.    Poculum,  calix, 


cyathos,  patera,  8caphiani«  tmlla  2, 
calathus  3,  carchesium  1,  caotharoc 
scyphus,  cymbium,  coma  4,  rhytium, 
obba,  cissy bium,  batiola.  —  llands. 
Sumen,  vulva,  coaguium,  epitymm, 
garum,  salgama,  succidia,  tacetnm, 
tyrotarichus,  botulus,  farcimen,  in- 
sicia,  tomaculum,  artolaganus,  collynu 
copta,  coptoplaceota,  placenta,  crus- 
tulum,  crustum,  libum,  scriblita,  tyro- 
patina,  savillum,  copadia,  capedia. 
dulcia,  butyrum. — Attendants.  Tri- 
cliniarches,  lectisterniator,  prsgus- 
tator,  structor,  scissor,  carptor,  pin- 
cema,  pocillator. —  The  Kiichen.  ami 
Cooking  Utensils,  Colina,  camariam, 
clibanus,  authepsa,  ahenuin  1,  cor- 
tina  1,  tripus,  lebes  2,  cacabas,  chytra, 
chytropus,  cucuma,  formella,  apalare, 
craticula,  veru.  Tar®  3,  aartago.  hir- 
nea,  infundibolum,  oUa  1,  trua,  nidi- 
cula,  orca,  pila,  mortariom,  pilam,  pit- 
tillam. 

The  Houses. 

Domus,  Testibalam,  prothynim, 
atrium,  atriolam,  caTsedium,  implo- 
vium,  compluYiam,  ala  2,  tabUnom, 
faux,  peristylium,  triclinium  2,  <ecns» 
ccenaculum,  cubiculum,  dormitorimn, 
conclave,  thalamus,  ezedra*  pinaco- 
theca,  trichorum,  dista  1,  hibema- 
cula  1,  lararium,  sacrarium  2»  colina, 
latrina,  solarium  3,  maenianum  1, 
pergula,  hypogeum,  cella  4,  cellatio, 
fornix  3,  crypta,  cryptoporticoa,  por- 
ticus,  chalcidicum,  chon,  hemicy- 
clium,  scalfle  3,  sotbeca  S,  pseodo- 
urbana,  casa,  casahi  1,  tuguriam, 
magalia,  attegia,  andronitis,  anditm, 
gyntcceum,  mesaulos,  aula  I,  2. 
Ceilings. — CcBlum,  camara  1^  2^  con- 
cameratio,  hemisphsriam  2,  testa- 
do  2,  lacunar  1,  laquear,  lacns  8. — 
Floorings.  PaTimentum,  Hthostro- 
tum,  tessellatum,  ▼ermicolatan, 
scalpturatum,  sectile,  abacolua,  faToa, 
scutula  3,  trigoDum  1,  apica  testates, 
tessera,  tessella,  testaceum,  opto- 
Btrotnm,  Alexandrinom  opas»  snspen- 
sura. — Doors.  Janus,  osthun,  foris» 
biforis,  quadriforis,  TslTtt,  super 
cilium,  limen,  postis,  antepsgmentiini. 
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corsflB,  replum,  tympanum  8,  impages, 
scapus  3,  4,  cardo,  ginglymns,  ansa 
oetii,  Yelam  4,  hypstrum,  hyperthy- 
rum,  pseudothyrum,  cochlea  3. — 
Locks  and  Fastenings,  Claustrum, 
sera,  clavis,  clostellum,  pessulua, 
repagnla,  obex.  —  Windows,  Fenestra, 
fenestella,  laminar,  clathri. —  Internal 
Fittings,  Abacas  5,  intestinam  opus, 
plateus  6,  podium  1. — Lights  and 
Lighting,  Fax,  tseda,candela,  cereus, 
f unale,  lampas,  lucerna,  acus  4,  ellych- 
nium,  candelabrum,  scapus  5,  super- 
ficies 2,  Ivchnns,  lychnuchus.— Ftret 
and  FueL  Focus  1,  caminus  3,  4, 
fumarium,  hypocausis,  Yaporarium, 
foculns  2,  acapna,  coctilia,  cremium, 
vara  3,  follis  4, 5,  parmaS,  rutabulum, 
batillum,  trulla  4. — Ovens  and  Kilns, 
Fumus,  fomax,  fomacula,  fortax, 
lacuna,  prsefurnium,  propnigeuuL — 
The  Garden,  Hortus,  viridarium, 
gestatio,  hippodromus  1,  xystus  2, 
pulvinus  4,  specularia,  casa  3,  per- 
gula  6,  trichila,  topiarius,  viridarius, 
hortulanus,  olitor. 

Domestic  Furnitube  and 
Utensils. 

Chairs,  Cathedra,  solium,  thronus, 
ancon  4,  biselHum,  scimpodium. — 
Stools  and  Settles,  Sella,  sellaria, 
sedecnla,  tripus  2,  3,  seliqoastrum. 
—  Forms  and  Benches,  Subsellium, 
scamnum  3,  sedile,  anabathrum, 
transtra,  suggestum. — Foot^stools. 
Scabellum  2,  scamnum  2,  suppeda- 
neum.  —  Tables,  Mensa,  monopo- 
dium,  cilibantum,  cilliba,  delphica, 
cartibnium,  abacus  4,  umarium, 
anclabris,    trapezophorum,    vara    2, 

vibia Closets.      Armarium,     sidi- 

cula,  muscarium,  pegma  2,  forulus, 
loculamentum.  —  Chests  and  Boxes, 
Theca,  area  1,  capsa,  capsella,  capsula, 
scrinium,  riscus,  pyxis,  arcula  1, 
loculus  4,  alveus  1.  —  Beds  and 
Couches.  Lectus,  sponda,  pluteus  3, 4, 
anaclinterium,  instita  3,  fascia  6,  cli- 
nopus,  pulvinar  2,  lectulus,  grabatus, 
lectus  tricliniaris,  triclinium,  bicU- 
nium,  accubitum,  sigma,  stibadium. 


hexaclinon,  culcita,  tomlus  2,  puWi- 
nar  1,  pulvinus  1,  cervical,  cubital, 
follis  2,  instragulum,  toral,  lodix,  ac- 
cubitalia,  aulsea  2,  peristroma,  stra- 
gulum  1,  stroma,  tapes,  conopeum, 
gradus  1,  scamnum  1,  scabellum  1. — 
Scales  and  Weights,  Trutina,  libra, 
statera,  jugum  3,  scapus  6,  librile, 
punctum  3,  examen,  agina,  ansa  4, 
lanx  3,  lancula,  sequipondium,  pon- 
dus  1,  orbiculus  3.  —  Baskets,  Cala- 
thus,  qualus,  quasillus,  canistrum,  ca- 
num,  sporta,  sportella,  sportula,  cista, 
corbis.  cophinus,  fiscina,  fiscella,  fis- 
cus,  scirpea,  scirpicula,  nassa,  vannns, 
vidulus,  panarium.  • —  Miscellaneous. 
Malluvia,  matula,  pelluvia,  pelvis, 
ampulla,  arundo  8,  muscarium  1,  pe- 
niculus  2,  scopes,  scopula,  cavea  2, 
crates,  mulctra,  hama,  cos,  cumera, 
alveare.  —  Dials  amd  Timepieces, 
Horologium,  horarium,  solarium  1,  2, 
sciothericon,  clepsydra,  hemicyclium 
2,  hemisphserium,  scaphium  2,  dis- 
cus 3,  arachne,  lacunar  2,  plinthium, 
pelecinon,  conus  2,  pharetra  2,  gno- 
mon, linea  6. 

Inns  and  PimLic-HousEs. 

Hospitium,  stabulum,  tabema  3, 
canpona,  popina,  thermopolium,  cbuo- 
polinm,  ganea,  lapanar,  deversorium, 
mansiones,  matationes. 

The  Water  Sebti^. 

Aqueducts,  Aquseductus,  castel- 
lum  3,  4,  5,  dividiculum,  piscina  li- 
maria,  colluviarium,  specus,  puteus  3, 
forma  6,  circitores  1,  libratores  l,me- 
titores,  fistula  1,  plumbum  1,  epi- 
stomium,  assis  2,  calix  3. — Pumps  and 
Water-wheels.  Antlia,  girgillus,  tol- 
leno,  cochlea  3,  rota  aquaria,  haus- 
trum,  modiolus  2,  pinna  3,  tympa- 
num 6,  Ctesibica  machina,  sipho  3, 
embolus,  fnndulus,  modiolus  4.  — 
WeUs,  Cisterns^  and  Fountains,  Pu- 
teus 1,  puteal  1,  immissarium,  euri-  - 
pof,  lacus2,  saliens. —  Water-courses. 
EflAissarium,  cataracta  2,  aquagium, 
canalis  1,  2,  coIlicisB  2,  imbrex  su- 
^  5c  2 
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pinus.  —  Scwera,  Cloaca,  cloacala, 
doacariam. 

Roads  and  Streets. 

Via,  compitum,  bivioxn,  triTium, 
quadrivium,  semita,  platea,  trames, 
angiportus.  fundula,  vicus,  pagus,  ag- 
ger TIB,  crepido,  umbo  3,  gomphus, 
area  1,  milliarium. 

Riding,  Dbivino,  and  Transport. 

The  Horse,  Equos,  capronae  2, 
cirrus  3,  4,  admissarins,  cantcrius  1, 
dcsultorius,  celes,  asturco,  veredas, 
venator  3,  sellaris,  agminalis,  dossoap 
rius,  clitellarios,  sagmarius,  sarcinalis, 
tintinnabolatus,  character.  —  The 
Rider,  Eques  1,  desultor,  infreoatiiSy 
calcar.  —  Saddles  and  Trappings, 
Ephippium,  sella  equestris,  scale  4, 
stapes,  sella  bigolatoria,  cingula,  anti- 
lena,  postilena,  sagma,  clitellse,  cento  2, 
sagum  2,  scordiscum,  stragalnm,  tapes, 
te-gumentom,  dorsualia. — BitSy  BndUf 
JReins,  and  Harness,  Orese,  lupatmn, 
morex  2,  postomis,  fi^nom,  habena  1, 

2,  retinaculum  8,  capistrum  1,  jngnm 
1,  cohum,  statera  3,  copula  2,  torquis 

3,  fnnalis  equus,  jugalis  eqnus,  solea 
spartea,  solea  ferrea.  —  Umamenis. 
Frontale  1,  monile  3,  balteua  4,  pha- 
ler8B,phaleratus.  — rAtfSto^.  Equi- 
le,  patena,  loculus  3.  —  Grooms  and 
Drivers.  Agaso,  equiso,  agitator,  ao- 
riga,  mulio.  —  Carriages,  Birotus, 
currus,  biga,  quadriga,  decen^ugis, 
cisium,  esseda,  carpentum,  pilentum, 
tensa,  arcera.  benna,  carmca,  petori- 
turn,  rheda,  harmamaza,  coTinos, 
chiramaxium.  —  Carts.  Plaustmm, 
Tehela,  plostellum,  sarracnm,  arcuma, 
carrus,  epirrhedium,  plaustmm  m^jus, 
clabulare,  chamulcus,  vehes,  vehicu- 
lunL  —  Component  Parts.  Capsus, 
ploxemum,  axis  1,  arbusculs,  temo, 
fhrca  4,  amites  I,  rota,  tympanum  3, 
canthus,  modiolus  1,  radms  3,  su£Ba- 
men. — Palanquins  and  Sedans,  Lee- 
tica,  plagula  2,  sella  gestatoria,  octo- 
^^horon,  lecticarii,  asser  1,  struppoa  2, 
succoUatus,  bastema.  —  Whips  and 
Goads,  Scutica,  flagellum  2,  v^ber, 
virga  1,  ferula,  stimnlua,  igolum. 


The  Racecourse  and  Races. 

Circus,  oppidum,  career  2,  lines 
alba,  calx,  meta  I,  intermetianif  spioa, 
delphinorum  columnsc,  ovum,  aoriga 

2,  prasinus,  prasiniani,  rossatus,  all^ 
tus,  fascia  4,  curriculum,  biga,  quad- 
riga, quadrigarius,  mappa  2,  brs- 
beum,  palma  3,  desultor,  celes,  celcti- 
zontes,  tensa,  porta  pompac,  palvinar 

3,  fala  2,  hippodromus  2. 

The  Baths. 
Balnesp,  balneum,  apodyterinm, 
baptisterium,  natatio,  piscina  2,  tepi- 
daiium,  frigidarium,  caldarium,  snda- 
tio,  alveus  6,  solium  6,  laTacrom, 
laconicum,  clipeus  5,  labnun  1,  scbo- 
la  2,  cella  5,  hypocausis,  suspensnra, 
prsBfumium,  propnig^nm,  ahenum, 
miliarium,  elseothesium,  anctorium, 
lavatio,  strigilis,  ampulla  olearia,  gut- 
tus,  aliptes  2,  ses  thermamm,  selb 
balnearis,  fomacarius,  capsarius  2, 
bahieator,  balneatrix,  tiiermsB. 

The  Gymnasium  and  Palestra. 

Gymnasium,  ephebeum*  oonisterium, 
corycseum,  sphtsristerinm,  xystiii» 
athletffi,  quinquertium,  discobolus,  dis- 
cus 1,  pugil,  ciestus,  lucta,  luctator, 
scamma,  pancratium,  pancratias,  cir- 
rus 2,  coliphinm,  ceroma,  haphe,  hal- 
teres,  endromis  1,  gymnasiarehas, 
palsstrita,  palastricnt,  palsestra,  sta- 
dium, stadiodromns. 

T^HE  Amphxthbatre. 

T7u  Building  and  iCr  Compomeai 
Parts,  AmphiUieatmm,  ax«iia,  ca- 
Yea  3,  podium  2,  mssnianom  2,  prv- 
cinctio,  balteus  8,  Tomitoria,  cnneos 
3,  gradus  3,  linea  7,  porticos  2.-^ 
Gladiators.  Gladiatores,  lanista,  re- 
tiarins,  fuscina  2,  jacnlum  3,  laqnet- 
tores,  secutores,  mirmillonea,  sanmitcs. 
thrax,  parmularius,  panna  threicidB, 
hoplomachus,  eques  10,  cmppeUarini, 
bestiarius,  arenarius  1.  proTocatores, 
catenrani,  ordinarii  2,  dimschswi,  me- 
ridionarii,  postnlaticii,  safipottitii,  an* 
dabatok  pegmares,  mdianiis*  radk  1 
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gladiatoiiom,  munerarins,  spoliarium, 
venatio  2,  ▼elarinm,  mains  2,  spar- 
siones. 

The  Theatre. 
The  Building,  and  Spectatort^  Seats. 
-^  Theatrum,  msenianum  2,  caneiu  3, 
graduB  3,  pnecinctio,  Tomitoria,  or- 
chestra, thymele,  tribanal,  tessera 
theatralis,  designator  1,  locarins. — 
The  Stage  and  Scenes,  Scena,  anla 
regia,  aulsea  3,  siparinm,  pnlpitum, 
proscenium,  postscenium,  pegma  1, 
exostra.  —  The  Chorus.  Choms  2, 
choranles,  choragus,  choraginm. — Ac- 
torSf  Mimics,  Dancers,  and  Dancing. 
Histrio,  hypocrita,  cothumatns,  ex- 
calceatos,  mimus,  pantomimus,  chiro- 
nomos,  chironomia,  persona,  persona-' 
tus,  superficies  1 ,  mandnchus,  planlpes, 
sannio,  ludius,  India,  emboliaria,  sal- 
tatio,  pyrrhicha,  chorea,  cordax,  sicin- 
ninm,  sicinnista,  saltator,  saltatrix, 
cinsdns,  catadromns,  orchestopolarins. 

Music. 
Stringed  Instruments.  —  Fides,  ci- 
thara,  testudo  1,  chelys,  lyra,  comu 
7,  stamen  3,  plectrum,  pecten  6,  pnl- 
sabulum,  barbitos,  psalterium,  tngo- 
num  2,  harpa,  sambuca,  tetrachordon, 
nablia,  pandura.  —  Wind  Instruments. 
Bucina,  concha  2,  tuba,  lituus  I,  eor- 
nn  6,  tibia,  ligula  1,  monaulos,  fis- 
tula, calamus,  arundo,  syrinx,  hydrau- 
lus. — Instruments  which  are  clashed  or 
beaten.  Cymbalnm,  crotalom,  cms- 
mata,  scabellum  3,  crepitaculum,  sis- 
trum,  tintinnabulnm,  tympanum  1,  2, 
symphonia.  —  Musicians.  Fidicen, 
fidicina,  citharista,  citharistria,  psilo-  r 
citharista,citharcBda,Iyri8tes,psaltria,  j 
sambucina,  bucinator,  comicen,  Uti-  ' 
cen,  tubicen,  siticen,  eeneator,  classici 
2,  tibicen,  capistrum  5,  tibicina, 
fistulator,  cicuticen,  spondaules,  as- 
caules,  utriculariiis,  cymbalista,  cym- 
balistria,  crotalistria,  sistratns,  tym- 
panista,  tympanistria,  tympanotriba, 
choraules,  pithanla,  corocitharista, 
mesochoms,  pnecentor,  phonascns, 
symphoniaci,  anloDdoa,  ambubaie,  sa- 
IkUo,  cano,  odeum. 


Qakm  and  Spobts. 
Of  Chance.  Talus,  tessera,  fritillns, 
tnmcula,  abacus  2,  alveus  lusorius, 
tabula  2,  3,  mandra,  latro  2,  calculus, 
jactusi  canis,  Tenus,  basilicus,  Tultu- 
rius,  seniones,  pnnctum,  astragali- 
zontes,  tabula  4,  micatio.  nayia  aut 
capita,  cottabus.  —  Of  Ball.  Follis 
1,  harpastum,  paganica,  pila,  trigon, 
pilicrepus,  datatim  ludere,  dator, 
factor,  sphsromachia.  —  Feats  of 
Strength  or  Dexterity,  Cemuus,  cir- 
culator, pilarius,  funambulus,  neuro- 
bata,  grails,  grallator,  desultor,  pro- 
stigiator,  acetabulum  2,  mansuetarius, 
oscillatio,  uter  unctus,  contomonobo- 
lon,  monobolon,  petaurum,  petauris- 
ta.  — Hunting,  Venatio  I,  venator, 
yenatrix,  copula  1,  lorum  2,  millus, 
melium,  pedica  dentata,  Tenabulum, 
pedum,  plaga,  rete,  cassis,  epidromus, 
yara  1. — Fowling.  Auceps,  amites  3, 
arundo  4,  cavea  2,  illix,  formido,  in- 
dago,  pedica,  transenna.  —  Fishing, 
Hamiota,  arundo  3,  linea  1,  hamus, 
piscator,  fhnda,  jacnlum,  everriculum, 
sagena,  limbus  4,  nassa. 

Marriage. 

Bfatrimonium,  nuptise,  confiirreatio, 
coemptio,  sponsa,  nupta,  pronuba, 
flammeum,  mustaceum,  cumerum, 
epithalamium,  lectus  genialis,  lectut 
adyersus,  concubina,  pellex. 

Fubteral  Riteb  and  Burial. 

Exsequiffi,  fhnui,  decnrsio.  conse- 
cratio,  apotheosis,  sepultura,  humatio, 
tumulatus,  capulus  3,  feretrum  I,  area 
S,  sandapila,  pyra,  rogus,  ara  sepulcri, 
bustum,  nstrinum,  area  3,  forum  1, 
silicemium,  libitinarius,  pollinctor, 
designator  2,  prseficsBt  yespillones, 
nstor,  bustnarii.  —  Sepulchres.  Tu- 
mulus, sepnlcrum,  monumentnm  2, 
mausoleum,  conditorium  1,  hypo- 
genm,  heronm,  subgmndarium,  pyra- 
mis,  polyandrion,  cepotaphium,  ceno- 
taphium,  puticiUi,  cippus  2,  stele* 
mensa  14,  cinerarium,  ollarium,  co- 
lumbaria 3,  oUa  ossuaria,  uma  ossn- 
aria,  ossuarium,  area  2,  3,  areola  2, 
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loculus   I,  conditorium  2,  sarcopha- 
gus, solium  5. 

The  Prison,  and  Instruments  of 
Punishment. 

Career,  camificina,  robur,  ergastu- 
lum,  lautumia,  camifex,  ergastularius, 
catena,  catenatus,  alligatus,  compedi- 
tus,  catulus,  collare  1,  bois,  manica  5, 
stigma,  literatus  2,  cruciarius,  cruci- 
fixus,  patibulatus,  crux,  equuleus, 
furca  5,  6,  columbar,  patibulum,  ner- 
vus  4,  nnmella,  cratis  3,  catasta  3, 
laqueus,  lorum  6,  lorarius,  flagellum, 
flagnim,  plumbum  3,  &8ces,  securis  3, 
uncus  1,  fustuarium. 

Trades  and  Industrial  Occu- 
pations. 

Taberna,  officina,  fabrica,  tabema- 
rius,  institor,  sellularii,  cerdo,  faber, 
fabrilia.  —  Carpentry  and  Tools  for 
working  in  Wood.  Materiarius,  intes* 
tinarius,  intestinum  opus,  vara  2, 
martiolus,  malleus  1,  scalprum  1, 
clavus,  serra,  semila,  prista,  serrarius, 
ascia  1,  ascio  1,  dolatus,  edolatns,  sco- 
bina,  runcina,  terebra  1,  perforaculum, 
fVirfuraculum,  norma,  ancon  I,  regula, 
linea  3,  libella*  circinus.  —  Black- 
smithg,  Ferrarius,  caminus  2,  incus, 
malleus  3,  marcus,  marculus,  lima, 
forceps  1,  rutabulum,  lacus  6,  follis 
fabrilis.  —  Stone-masons  and  Builders. 
Lapicida,  lapidarius,  acisculus,  ascia 
2,  3,  securis  5,  perpendiculnm,  norma, 
regula,  linea  3,  libella,  amussis,  scal- 
prum 1,  circinus,  fistuca,  pavicula, 
albarium  opus,  albarius,  trullissatio, 
dealbatus,  trulla  5,  fidelia. — Pottery 
and  Brickmaking,  Fictile,  figulus, 
rota  figularis,  fomax  1,  lateraria,  later, 
laterculus,  tegula,  imbrex.  —  Shoe^ 
makers  and  LecUher'toorhers.  Sutor, 
calceolarias,  caligarius,  crepidarius, 
solearius,  diabathrarius,  forma  5,  ten- 
tipellium,  subula,  scalprum  2,  fistula 
5,  coriarius,  ampullarius.  —  Provision 
Dealers,  Porcinarius,  lanius,  malleus 
2,  culter  1,  2,  mcnaa  9, 10,  carnarium, 
fbrca  2,  macellarius,  macellum,  cupe- 
diuarius,  setarii,  cybiarius,  cybiosac- 


tes,  salinator,  salsamentariiu,  nisi- 
mentum,  salgama,  satgamarius,  boca- 
larius.  —  Bakers  and  Bread-making. 
Coquus,  pistor,  fiirnarius,  mola  mana- 
aria,  mola  asinaria,  mola  aquaria,  mo> 
lile,  pistrinum,  fumus,  cLibanusJar- 
topta,  fistula  farraria,  cribnun,  incerai- 
coium,  panis,  artopticiua,  clibanicius, 
fumaceus,  testuaceum,  autopyrof, 
mampbula,  bucellatum.  —  PaiOn^ooks 
and  Confectioners,  Dulciarios,  lacto- 
carins,  crustularius,  scriblitariot. 

Manufacture  of  Oil  anh  Wine. 

Vindemia,  linter  2,  trapetum,  cupa 
2,  miliarium  2,  mortarium,  orbis  2,  3, 
factorium,  tudicula,  torcular,  preloin. 
torcularium,  Tinariom,  calcatorium, 
cortinalc,  lacus  3,  4,  lacnscalus,  fit- 
cina,  regula  2,  saccua  Yinarios,  cal- 
cator,  Tecdarius,  capulator,  labrum  3, 
colum  1,  apotbeca  2,  oella  1,  2, 3,  hor- 
reum  2,  culeus,  lura,  uter,  cupa,  ge- 
mellar,  dolium,  calpar,  amphora,  dioca. 
cadus,  lagena,  seria,  pittaciam,  cii^ 
cumcidaneus,  pes  yinaceomm,  mui- 
tum,  defrutum,  carenom. 

Spinning,  Weaving,  Fuluko,  axd 
Dealers  in  Cloth. 

Spinning,  Neo,  colus,  iiisas,  Terti- 
cillus,  hamus  2,  stamen,  calathus,  qua- 
lus,  glomus.  —  Weaving,  Lanifics, 
lanipendia,  quasillaris,  linteo,  textor, 
textrix,  tela,  jngum  4,  insile,  insa- 
bulum,  scapus  8,  stamen  3,  subtemob 
trama,  pondus  2,  amndo  7»  liciiini. 
liciamentnm,  liciatorium,  alTeolns.  ra- 
dius 5,  spatha  1>  pecten  2,  3,  panocel- 
Hum,  lanipendinm,  textrinnm,  pen- 
sum.  —  Fulling.  Fullonica,  fuUo,  fU- 
lonius,  caTea  5,  pressorium.  -^  Ckdh 
workers  and  Clothiers.  Centonarii, 
lintearius,  sarcinator,  sarcinatriz,  sar- 
tor, sartrix,  psennlarius,  bracarius, 
mannlearius,  limbulaiius,  patagiarius, 
plumarius,  phrygio.  —  Different  JFa- 
brics.  Sindon,  gansapa,  laena,  molo- 
china,  cilicium,  amphimallnm,  amphi- 
tapus,  lodix,  bilix,  trilisu  nrak*  ' 
polymitus,  cooctilis. 
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Books  and  Writino  Materials. 

Bibliopola,  libellio,  volumen,  froDS, 
scapiis  7,  umbilicus  1,  cornu  10,  index 
1,  membranula,  liber,  libellus,  pagina, 
philyra,  scheda,  plagula  4,  manuale, 
membrana  2,  glutinator.  librarii,  ama- 
nuensis, anaguostes,  bibliotheca,  ar- 
marium 2,  loculamentum,  forulus, 
capsa,  scrinium,  librarium.  —  Memo^ 
randutn  Books,  jfc.  Adversaria,  co- 
dex 2,  codicillus,  ephemeris,  fasti, 
calendarium.  —  Paper  and  Writing 
Materials,  Charta,  macrocolum,  mem- 
brana 1 ,  opisthographus,  palimpsestus, 
atramentarium,  calamarius,  arundo  6, 
fistula  3,  calamus  5,  fissipes,  penna  2, 
plumbum  4,  scalprum  4.  —  TcMets. 
Cera  2,  diptycha,  polyptycha,  pugil- 
lares,  tabella  1,  tabula  5,  stilus  1, 
graphium 

Medicine  and  Suroert. 

Medicns,  clinicus,  aliptes,  iatra- 
liptes,  mnlomedicns,  veterinarius,  ocn- 
larius,  tractator,  tractatrix,  medica- 
mentarii,  seplasiarius.  —  Surgical  Im- 
plements, ffc.  Auriscalpium,  catheter, 
cauter  1,  clyster,  forceps  2,  3,  4,  vol- 
sella  2,  3,  4,  terebra  4,  modiolus  3, 
dentarpaga,  dentiducum,  corvus  2, 
cotula.  cucullus  1,  pastillus,  collyriom, 
turunda  3,  pittaciom  2,  splenium. 

The  Coinage. 

Roman.  As,  semissis,  quincunx, 
triens,  quadrans,  sextans,  uncia,  de- 
cussis,  deunx,  dextans,  dodrans,  bes, 
septunx,  denarius,  quinarius,  sester- 
tius, libcUa  2,  sembella,  teruncius, 
bigatns,  quadrigatus,  victoriatus:  au- 
reus, denarius  2,  scripulum.  —  Greek, 
Drachma,  didrachma,  tetradrachlna, 
triobolus,  obolus,  semiobolns,  di- 
chalcon. — Foreign.  Cistophorus  2, 
Darius. — Bankers,  Sfc,  Argentarius, 
meosularii,  mensa  11,  12,  moneta, 
forma  2.  —  Purses  and  Bags.  Cru- 
mena,  funda  3,  marsupium,  sacculus, 
saccus  1,  2,  bulga,  pera,  ascopera, 
hippopera,  averta,  bisaccium,  mantica, 
follis  3,  melina,  pasceolus,  reticulum  1. 


Agriculture. 
Tlie  Plough.  Aratrum,  bura,  stiva, 
manicula,  vomer,  dens  4,  dcntale,  cul- 
ter  7,  aures,  arator.  —  Reaping.  Falx 
stramentaria,  falx  denticulata,  pecten 
5,  mergse,  vallus  3.  —  Threshing  and 
Winnowing.  Pertica,  tritura,  tri- 
bulum  3,  traha,  plostellum  Ponicum, 
pala  lignea,  vannus,  ventilabrum,  ca- 
pisteriuuL  —  Agricultural  Implements. 
Pala,  bipalium,  vanga,  rutrum,  rallum, 
ciconia,  ligo,  sarculum,  ascia  4, 
bidens,  marra,  raster,  runco,  ca- 
preolus,  irpex,  rastellus,  pecten  4, 
furca  1,  cylindrus,  falx,  fklcastmm, 
dolabella,  dolabra,  securis  5,  pastinum. 
—  Agricultural  Labourers.  Arator, 
messor,  foeniseca,  fossor,  occator, 
runcator,  sarritor,  pastinator,  jngarius, 
bubulcus,  bubsequa,  opilio,  pedum, 
caprarius,  caprimulgus,  muJctra,  ar- 
mentarius,  saltuarius,  villicus,  pastor, 
porcarius,  porculator,  suarius,  asina- 
rius,  aviarius,  fartor,  ergastularius, 
b^jolns,  phalangarii,  tetraphori,  furca 
5,  jugom  2,  vectis  4,  phalanga  1. 

Domestic  Slaves. 

Ordinarii,  vulgares,  mediastini,  vi- 
carius,  insularii,  janitor,  ostiarius, 
janitrix,  silentiarius,  atriensis,  cubi- 
colarius,  scoparius,  coqnus,  focarius, 
arcaril  2,  dispensator,  promus,  cella- 
rius,  prsBgustator,  lectistemiator, 
structor,  carptor,  scissor,  pincema, 
pocillator,  cBuophorus,  nomenclator, 
anteambulo,  p^isequi,  psedagogns, 
psedagogiani,  capsarius,  salutigenili, 
lecticarii,  laternarius,  bastemarins, 
numida,  cistellatrix,  vestisplica,  ves- 
tispica^  cosmetsB,  omatrix,  cinerarius, 
flabellifer,  sandal  igeruloc,  coprea,  fatui, 
moriones,  nani,  catasta,  manga 

Religion. 

Places  of  Worship.  Templnm 
sacellum,  fanmn,  delubrum,  adytum, 
cella  7,  sedicula  1,  ala  3,  pronaus, 
opisthodomus,  sacrarium,  donarium, 
lararinm,  pnWinarinm,  favisssD,  arsei, 
bidental,  puteal  2. — Devotional  Acts 
and  Ceremonies.   Precatio,  sappUcatio, 
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adoratio,  adnlatio,  aspersio,  extispi- 
ciom,  ignispicium,  lectisternium,  sel- 
listeraiam,  suovetaurilia,  lustrum, 
tripudium. — Implements  of  Worship 
€md  Sacrifice.  Ara,  altare,  foculus  1, 
acerra,  turibulom,  focus  turicremus, 
catinum  3,  hostia,  victima,  immolatus, 
anclabris,  mensa  sacra,  pulvinar  2, 
libum,  popanum,  cista  5,  labrum  4, 
cavea  3,  malleus  2,  dolabra  pontifi- 
calls,  securis  dolabrata,  sacena,  se- 
cespita,  clunabulum  2,  capedo,  capis, 
guttn^  patera,  simpulum,  simpnvium, 
Utuus,  infula,  infulatus,  tsnia  1,  vitta 
2,  3,  serta,  tripus  3,  cortina  2,  thyrsus, 
thyrsiger,  sbtrum. — Priests.  Sacer- 
dos,  poutifez,  augur,  flamen,  flaminica, 
extispex,  haruspex,  haruspica,  yes- 
tales,  salii,  augustales,  epulones,  curio, 
liniger,  sistratus. — Ministers  and  At- 
tendants.  Camillus,  popa,  cultrarius, 
Yictimarii,  canephora,  cistophorus, 
spondaules,  pullarius,  sdituus,  neo- 
corns,  mysta,  prsecia,  calator.  —  Spi- 
ritual and  Imaginary  Beings,  Aga- 
thodffimon,  genius,  dsmon,  junones, 
lares,  larvae,  lemures,  penates,  manes, 
umbrs,  sceletus,  lamis,  versipellis. 

The  Abut. 

Troops.  Hastati,  principes,  ante- 
pilani,  pilani,  triarii,  antesi^ani, 
postsignani,  legionarii,  gregarii,  ve- 
lites,  ferentarii,  rorarii,  accensi,  velati, 
funditores,  sagittarii,  arquites,  jacula^ 
tores,  tragularii,  contarii,  cunicularii, 
emeriti,  evocati,  optiones,  alarii,  prse- 
toriani,  scntarii,  contubemales,  circi- 
tores  2,  coactores  2,  conquisitores, 
metatores,  mensores  2,  excubitores, 
vigiles,  specnlatores,  impeditus,  expe- 
ditus,  mnli  Mariani,  accinctus,  dis- 
cinctus  3,  murcus,  stigma  2,  tessera 
militaris,  tesserarius,  celeres,  equites, 
hippotoxotSB,  cataphracti,  clibanarii, 
dimachse,  agminalis.  —  Officers.  Praj- 
tor  2,  legati,  tribuni  militares,  prse- 
fecti,  centurio,  subcenturio,  primi- 
pilus,  primipilaris,  decanus,  comi- 
cularius,  decurio.  1,  campidoctor.  — 
Servants  and  Camp-followers.  Strator, 
adones,  clavator,  apparitores  2,  lixse. 
^TAe  Corps  d'Arm4e.  Legvo,  coVotft, 


tarma,  ala  4,  5,  manipulus  3,  ti 
illatio,  forfex  3,  cuneus  5.  —  Militcu 
Rewards^  Badges^  (fc.  Corona,  lem 
niscus,  pbalerse,  phaleratus,  torquis 
torquatus,  comiculom,  vitis  1,  dona- 
tiTum,  diarium,  allocutio,  campicursio, 
decursio,  tropeeum,  triumphus.  — 
Standards  and  Ensigns.  Signum  5, 
signifer,  aquila  1,  aquilifer,  manipulus 
2,  draco,  draconarins,  imaginarii,  vex- 
illum,  Texillarii,  flammula,  labarum, 
suppamm  2.  —  The  Camp  and  Tents, 
Castra,  agger  1, 2,  porticus  3,  vallum, 
▼alius,  principia,  prsetorium,  taber- 
naculum,  tentorium,  papilio,  contu- 
bemium,  hibemacula,  bibema.  — 
Fortification,  Arx,  castellum  1,  2, 
mums,  turris,  loricula,  pinna  2,  porta, 
fenestra  3,  fornix  4,  cataracta  3,  eri- 
cius,  carrago,  conc»des,  cervi,  specula, 
excubitorium.  —  Machines  and  En- 
gines of  War.  Tormentum  1,  ballista, 
arcuballista,  manuballista,  scorpio, 
carrobalUsta,  catapulta,  catapultarius, 
capitulum  7,  chele,  epitoxis,  modi- 
olus 3,  manulea  3,  mensa  15,  onager, 
fundibalus,  aries,  lupus  ferreus,  asser 
2.  3,  falx  muralis,  harpago,  manus 
ferrea,  corax,  corvus,  testudo  3,  4, 
▼inea,  musculus  1,  fala  1,  helepolis, 
pluteus  1,  2,  pons  7,  sambuca  2. — 
Defensive  Annour,  Cassis,  galea, 
apex  2,  conus  1,  crista,  buccula, 
projectura,  cudo,  galerus  1,  thorax  1, 
lorica,  pectorale,  cingulum  4,  zona  3, 
cataphracta,  sgis,  brachiale,  manica 
2,  3,  csestus,  ocrea,  ocreatus,  fascia  4. 
—  Shields,  Clipeus,  clipeatus,  scu- 
tum, scutatus,  parma,  parmatus,  pelta, 
peltasta,  peltata,  cetra,  ancile,  umbo 
1. —  Spears  and  Missiles.  Hasta, 
curis,  cuspis,  spiculum,  bastile,  reru  2, 
veruculum,  verutum,  lancea,  contus  3, 
sarissa,  sicilis,  venabulum,  mora  1, 
sibina,  framea,  materia,  rhomphsa, 
pilum  2,  runa,  sparum,  rumex,  ja- 
culum  1,  soliferreum,  amentum,  no- 
dus 5,  amento,  mesanculon,  ansatus, 
aclis,  cateja,  trifax,  falarica,  malleolus, 
tragula  1,  gsesum,  pnepilatus.  — 
Bows,  Slings,  ffc.  Arcus  1,  2,  3, 
arundo  1,  cornu  8,  sagitta,  arundo  S, 
\  ^ors\»A,^haretra,  pharetratus,  tandk  1, 
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cestrosphendone,  fustibalus,  glans, 
plumbum  2,  tribulus,  murex  ferreus. 

—  Swords.  Ensis,  gladius,  capolus, 
mora  2,  mucro,  vagina,  balteus  1, 
cinctorium,  spatha,  semispatha,  ligula 
3,  parazonium,  harpe,  falx  6,  copis, 
machsra,  cluden.  —  Knives.  Culter, 
cultellus,  sica,  machsrium,  scalprum, 
novacula.  —  Daggers.  Pugio,  pu- 
giunculus,  clunabulum    1,   acinaces. 

—  Otfier  Weapons.  Clava  3,  4,  cla- 
Tiger  l,phalaQga  4,  fuscina,  bipenois, 


The  Marine. 

Ships  and  Boats.  Navigium,  navi- 
giolum,  navis  oneraria,  longa,  turrita, 
apcrta,  tecta,  actuarius,  actuariolum, 
epicopus,  monerifi,  biremis,  dicrotus, 
triremis,  quadriremis,  quinqueremis, 
hexeris,  hepteris,  decemremis,  liburna, 
celes  2,  celox,  cercurus,  hemiolia, 
acatium,  camara  3,  musculus  2, 
myoparo,  corbita,  cybcea,  gaulus  2, 
scapha,  cymba,  lembus,  caupulus, 
carabus,  linter,  monoxylus,  al?eu8  2, 
barca,  ponto,  ratis,  faselus,  baris, 
thalamegus,  caudicarios,  caudicios, 
biprorus,  catascopium,  dromo,  pro- 
sumia,  rataria,  stlata,  hippagines. — 
Parts  and  Ornaments  of  Vessels. 
Carina,  sentina,  alveus  3,  cavernsB, 
constratum  navis,  stega,  fori  1,  prora, 
puppis,  dieeta  2,  rostrum  1,  pro- 
pugnaculum,  turris  4,  aplustre,  che- 
miscus,  insigne  2,  tntela,  parada,  cu- 
neus  2.  —  TTie  Rigging.  Mains  1, 
modius  2,  carchesium  2,  3,  antenna, 
comu  9,  anquina,  cenichi,  chala- 
torius  funis,  opifers,  pes  veli,  propes, 
rudens,  velum,  dolon  3,  epidromus 
2,  supparum  1,  artemon,  acatium 
2.  —  Snip's  Gear.  Ancora,  dens  1, 
ancorale,  ora,  retinaculum,  remulcum, 
mitra  3,  tormentum  3,  catapirates,  con- 
tus  2,  tonsiila,  scake  2,  pons  5,  guber- 
naculum,  ansa  5,  clavus  6,  pinna  1. 
— Oarage  and  Rowers.  Remus,  tonsa, 
palma  1,  palmola,  foUicuIare,  scalmus, 
struppus,  interscalminm,  columbaria  4, 
remiginm,  remex,  ordo,  tran8tnim2, 
sedile,  jngum  7,  hortator,  paosarins, 


portiscnlus,  celeusma,  agea,  contus  I. 
—  Officers  and  Crew.  Navarchus, 
magister  2,  gubemator,  proreta,  pro- 
reus,  classiarii,  epibats,  emporos, 
nauclerus,  navicularius,  urinator. — 
TTie  Port^  (fc.  Portus,  emporium, 
naumachia,  navale,  casteria,  pharos. 

The  Fine  Arts. 

Painting.  Pictor,  rhyparographus, 
monocromata,  ichnographia,  ortho- 
graphia,  incisura,  catagrapha,  picture, 
tabula  6,  tabella  2,  topia,  xenia,  en- 
caustica,  canteriolus,  arcula  1,  peni- 
cillum,  peniculus.  —  Mosaic.  Musi- 
varius,  musivum,  vermiculatus,  tessel- 
latus,  sectilis,  emblema  1,  tessella, 
abaculus.  —  Sculpturef  ffc.  Scalptor, 
sculptor,  fictor,  figulus,  plastes,  gypso- 
plastes,  oestrum,  scalprum  1,  tomus, 
forma  1,  proplasma,  thorax  2,  signum 
1,  sigillum,  sigiUatus,  crustae,  em- 
blema 2,  encarpa,  anaglypta,  ectypus, 
prostypum,  protypum,  diatreta,  to- 
reuma,murrhina,vitrea,fleruca,  aerugo, 
eborarius,  crustarius,  oculariarius. 
— Architecture.  Saxum  quadratum, 
silex,  csementum,  csementicius,  dia- 
micton,  emplecton,  fartura,  ortho- 
stata,  isodomum,  pseudisodomum, 
paries,  structura,  maceria. — Tim- 
ber-work and  Roof.  Materiatio,  ma- 
teriatus,  trabs,  tignum,  intertignium, 
columbarium  5,  opa,  columen,  capre- 
olus,  canterii,  columna  7,  templa  5, 
asseres,  transtrum  1,  scandula,  tegula, 
imbrex,  imbricatus,  pavonaceum, 
collicise.  —  The  Pediment  Fastigium, 
aquila  2,  tympanum  7,  acroteria, 
corona  15,  denticulus,  mutulus,  zo- 
phorus,  triglyphus,  canaliculus  2, 
femur,  guttse,  metopa,  tenia  6,  epi- 
stylium.  —  The  Column.  Ck)lumna, 
scapus  1,  hypotrachelium,  stria,  co- 
luria,  capitulum,  abacus  6,  echinus  2, 
astragalus  2,  voluta,  canalis  5,  balteus 
7,  pulvinus  2,  helix,  cauliculi,  anulus  6, 
spira,  torus  3,  scotia,  plinthus,  qnadre  2, 
caryatides,  atlantes,  telamones,  paras- 
tas. — Mouldings,  Ornaments,  and  Base- 
ment Astragalus,  cymatium,sima,an- 
tefixa,  clipeus  4,  persona  5,  crepido  4, 
5  D 
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maeander,  encarpa,  pteroma,  pluteus  5, 
podiam  3,  stylobata,  anterides,  sub- 
structio. — Classes  of  columnar  Edifices^ 
Arrangement  of  Cciumnsy  and  Varieties 
of  Intercolumniation,  Hypsethros,  an- 
tJB,  prostyles,  amphiprostylos,  peri- 
pteros,  pseudoperipteros,  dipteros, 
pseadodiptcros,  monopteros,  pronaus, 
tetrastylos,  hexastylos,  octastylos,  de- 
castylos,  arajostylos,  diastylos,  eu- 
stylos,  systylos,  pycnostylos. 


PuBUc  Places  and  Buildikos. 
Forum,  basilica,  capitoliom,  tabu- 
larium,  gnecostasis,  caria,  diribi- 
torium,  erarium,  emporium,  borreum 
publicum,  septizonium,  DymphsBum, 
brephotropheum,  orphanotrophinin, 
theatrum,  odeum,  amphitheatrum, 
circus,  hippodromus,  gymnasium,  pa- 
Ifestra,  stadium,  balinec,  thermc, 
porticus,  portns. 


THE  END. 
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